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ee . 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, March 7, 1839. 


MINUTES.] Petitions presented. By Lord Sonpes, from 
some place, against the existing Beer Laws.—By the Earl 
of ABERDREN, from different parts of Scotland, for 
Chureh Extension.—By Lord Kixnnout, from places in 
Perthshire, to the same cflect.—By Lord RrpespaLe, 
from York, Yardley, and other places, against the Repeal 
of the Corn-laws.—By Lord Dacre, from the Magistrate 
of Hertford, and Bradford, against the existing Beer 
Laws; and from Rutford, for a uniform Penny Postage. 

By Lord Brovenam, from Manchester, and other 
places, against the Beer Laws; also from a great number 
of places, for the Repeal of the Corn-laws; and from 
Oswestry, against Oaths, 


JRAILWAYS — (IRELAND).] — Lord 
Brougham presented petitions from two 
places in the county of Tipperary, in 
favour of promoting Railways in Ireland. 
Having presented these two petitions from 
the respectable persons who had signed 
them, it was but fair for him to state, 
that although he approved of every facility 
that could possibly be given for the con- 
struction of railways in Ireland, yet, that 
he should most decidedly oppose any 
attempt to obtain from this country a 
grant of the public money, for that, in his 
Opinion, most unjustifiable project. - very 
VOL. XLVI. {i 


fit to be carried into effect without any 
undue pressure, cither for or against it, 
highly unfit to vote money for it, to go to 
a country to which it would not naturally 
go-—contrary to every sound principle of 
legislation—and, very likely in any coun- 
try, except Ireland, to be made the means 
of practices which were called jobs.— 
Therefore he gave notice, that he should 
strenuously oppose any such effort, and 
with a view to enable him to oppose it 
more successfully, he should next week 
move for certain returns for showing what, 
in an inflammatory way, was generally 
stated to be untrue, namely, the immense 
sums we got from Ireland, and the very 
little we did for it. It was too much the 
practice to make such statements; he did 
not grudge any thing that was done for 
Ireland, but he wished to have the truth 
stated. 


3ritisn Navy—Retvrns.] The Earl 
of Hardwicke wished to trespass on the 
House for a few minutes in conse- 
quence of the remarks which had fallen 
from the noble Farl opposite (Minto) 
the other night. In the course of the 
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debate, that noble Lord stated, that he was 
satisfied with the reserve of the navy, and, 
that he placed great reliance on his demon- 
stration-ships; and the noble Lord com- 
plained of his (Lord Hardwicke’s) having 
stated that which was untrue with regard 
to the two points, viz., the masts of the 
Revenge, one of the demonstration-ships, 
not being ready, and, that there were no 
complete suits of sails for line-of - battle 
ships at Plymouth; and the noble 
farl further stated, that certain parties 
were aggrieved in consequence of his 
having said, that the returns were 
false. Now, with regard to the Revenge. 
It was his duty to acquaint their Lordships 
that he was at Portsmouth himself, that he 
went as a naval officer to ascertain the state 
of the dock-yard, and if anything had been 
misstated, the blame rested entirely with 
himself. The Revenge was one of those 
ships which the noble Earl stated to be in 
readiness for active service, but he (Lord 
Hardwicke) found her fore-mast was not 
hooped; her main-mast not finished ; 
and he was informed that the  con- 
tract for the iron work would not 
be completed in less than eleven days. 
He understood the noble Earl to say there 
were other masts in store. He (Lord Hard- 
wicke) never said there were not, but what 
number of masts had the noble Lord? The 
noble Lord stated, that he had three sets; 
he (Lord Hardwicke) would give him five ; 
but there were eleven sail of the line dis- 
masted inthe harbour. The whole of the 
ordinary were dismasted. ‘The noble Lord 
would remember, that he (Lord Hardwicke) 
said the reserve was not sufficient, and that he 
entered into some detail to proveit. The no- 
ble Earl said, with reference to the sails in 
store at Plymouth, that he was at fault, and 
he was ready to admit that he was so; but 
suppose he granted that, did it alter his 


argument with respect to the condition of 


the reserve? ‘The noble Lord said, he had 
seven sets of sails. Was that all the 
noble Lord had got? He (Lord Hard- 
wicke) stated, on the previous night 
of discussion, that there was not a com- 
plete suit of sails for a single line-of- 
battle ship in store. The noble Earl 
stated, that there were complete suits 
of sails for three first rates, but it 
turned out, that on the 31st of January 
there were some of these sails deficient. 
There were three suits of sails for se- 
cond rates, with the exception ef six fore- 
top sails, six main-top sails, and four mizen- 
top sails; and there were three suits of 
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sails for third rates, complete. The 
noble Lord seemed to think, that all 
his remarks were confined to the deficiency 
of sails, and had boasted, that he had sixty- 
six top-sails, and he must have rummaged 
every hole and corner, and included sails of 
all sizes. He (Lord Hardwicke) had 
also stated, that at Portsmouth dock-yard, 
there was not a suit of sails for a frigate or 
sloop, or brig—there were no second rates 
sails in store. ‘There were two sets of 
sails for a first rate, including the Britan- 
nia, and one for a third rate in_ store. 
These statements were made for the pur- 
pose of pointing out the deficiency in stores 
at the present time as compared with the 
year 1826. The noble Lord seemed to 
congratulate himself, because with twenty- 
one sail of the line, at Plymouth, he 
had, according to his own shewing, se- 
ven suits of sails, and, according to his, 
(Lord Hardwicke’s) three suits. He would 
now go to frigates, and it appeared, that 
there were for fourth rates, one suit, and 
for fifth rates, five suits, making six suits 
of sails for eighteen sail of frigates, at 
Plymouth. There was not a complete suit of 
sails in Plymouth dock-yard, for a sloop or 
brig, except the Acorn. With respect to 
rigging, there was ten suits of rigging 
for twenty-one sail of the line, and eleven 
suits of rigging for eighteen sail of frigates. 
He mentioned these points to show how 
accurate he had been generally; but he 
begged their Lordships’ pardon for the sin- 
gle inaccuracy he had been led into 
on a former occasion. With regard 
to the return made to the Admiralty, he 
thought there must be some misunder- 
standing, or how was it possible that 
thirty sail of the line could be ready for sea, 
when there was such a deficiency of 
sails, rigging, and other stores. Did the 
noble Lord know, that for his demonstra- 
tion ships there was not a single top-sail 
yard in store? He did not mean to say, 
that the returns were false, because he 
was satisfied, that the gentlemen connected 
with these departments would not state 
anything knowing it to be incorrect or 
false ; but he did impugn them then, and 
he did so now, because there is a firm 
belicf on the part of the country, that 
these vessels are not in the state of effici- 
ency and readiness that had been repre- 
sented, and, as the noble Earl stated, his re- 
turns led him to believe. 

The Earl of Minto was extremely sorry 
that he was not aware of the noble Lord's 
intention of addressing the House, or he 
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should have come down prepared with such 


documents as would enable him to have | 
On the | 


given a more satisfactory reply. 
former night, he had merely stated, that the 


officers of Portsmouth and Plymouth were | 
anxious to state to their Lordships’ House, | 
that they would vouch for the accuracy of 


the returns. That had been his object in 
rising, and he had confined himself strictly 
to it. The first point to which he would 
refer was, the statement with respect to the 
lower masts of the Revenge, which if was 
said were not hooped, while he (Marl Minto) 
had stated that she was in a state of readi- 
ness to be sent to sea. The fact was, that 
the lower masts of the Revenge were her 
original masts, in which she had been 
paid off. On her being paid off, her masts 
were surveyed and found sound, but being 


on the construction of the late surveyor of 


the navy, Sir Robert Sepping, and being 
found strained, in order to secure them, it 
Was proposed to put in new cheeks and 
These were prepared, but in con- 
sequence of the wood being new, it was 
thought advisable, so long as the ship was 
not required, to leave them unfixed to 
season. 


received. At the same time he had de- 


sired to know, in the event of her services | 


being required, when she would be ready 
for sea, and he was told that in eight and 
forty hours the masts could be put on 
board, He had also written to know 
whether, in the event of a sudden call, 
there were other masts suitable for the Re- 
venge, and unappropriated, and the reply 
was that there were; at the date of the 


noble Earl’s visit, the 24th of February, | 
’ e, 


complete suits of sails for seven sail of the 
line, and altogether in store sixty-six top- 
sails for ships of the line—with regard to 
the noble Varl’s representation of a defi- 


ciency of sails at Plymouth, the Master | 


Attendant stated, that the noble Earl having 


visited one sail-room was perfectly satisfied | 


with what he saw and heard, and declined 
going into any of the other rooms. With 


respect to the other parts of the noble Earl’s | 


speech he could produce papers, but which 
he had not now about him, from which he 
could answer in detail. 
thoseupon an early occasion. ‘The noble Lord 
had said that there were no topsails for de- 
monstration-ships. He thought the noble 
Earl was entirely mistaken here. But if 
his papers should not bear him out in this 
declaration, although he had the strongest 
conviction that they would, he would con- 
fess that he had been exceedingly in error, 


That was the explanation he had | 


He would produce | 
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and that in that case our supply of stores 
was far short of what it ought to be, and 


| the country. 

The Duke of Wellington was appre- 
hensive their Lordships had entirely over- 
looked the most important part of this 
momentous question. THe was happy, 
indeed, to hear that the Revenge had thiee 
good masts, but he would beg leave to re- 
mind them, that the discussion had turned 
upon demonstration-ships, which, if called 
upon, were not ready for action. He 
would ask noble Lords, were not we at 
war in two quarters of the world at this 
moment ?—-We had a war, on our hands, 
in America, aud we were carrying on 
war to a great extent in Asia. He thought, 
therefore, that the forces of this couutry 
should be on a war establishment—where- 
as, this discussion had turned upon the 
question of the propriety of supporting a 
peace establishment—nay, more, a_re- 
duced peace establishment. What! car- 
rying on war in two quarters of the world, 
at the same time, with a reduced peace 
establishment! He would remind their 
Lordships, that nearly two years ago he 
| warned them against the consequences of 
persevering in such an attempt. He be- 
lieved since that time they had been feel- 
ing the inconvenience of such a course, 
and he trusted in God, that danger and 
disaster might not soon make them feel 
still more the fatal error of persevering in 
that system. <A peace establishment— 
even a small peace establishment—might 
be very fit and very proper for service in 
'time of peace; but when you come to 
carry on war, your peace establishments 
would not be found equal to perform the 
duties required from them in time of 
peace, and likewise those extensive duties 
required from them in time of war. Now, 
he would like to call their Lordships’ at- 
tention to one important point as illus- 
trating the dangerous absurdity of carry- 
_ ing on war service with a peace establish- 
;ment in the navy. In the month of 
August last year, a discussion took place 
in the House with respect to the blockade 
in Mexico. In his opinion, as well as in 
the opinion of several noble Lords, it was 
expedient to send a squadron of her Ma- 
| jesty’s ships to that part of the world to 
|look after the blockade, and to afford 

protection to the lives and commerce of 

is Majesty's subjects in that country, 

‘The Freneh Government did not carry oa 
B2 ; 
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what was indispensable to the service of 
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war with a peace establishment. When 
they went to war with Mexico, and sent a 
force there, it was a force upon a war 
establishment; and what happened, they 
carried on war operations, and war opera- 
tions of a very active description; but we 
being engaged in a war with part of Ame- 
rica, and having only a peace establish- 
ment, were obliged to take our ships 
engaged in operations of war, from North 
America, where they were for the purpose 
of putting down the rebellion in Canada, 
to send them to the gulph of Mexico, to 
perform the peace duties of giving pro- 
tection to the commerce of British sub- 
Admiral Sir Charles Paget was 
ordered with his squadron to perform 
those duties in North America, and that 
squadron was subsequently withdrawn, for 
the purpose of being sent to Mexico to 
perform peace duties—that was a point 
which he complained of. We were carry- 
ing on war with America, and also in 
Asia ; both of them requiring all the force 
and power which this country could send 
out, in order to bring that war to an early 
and honourable termination. We were 
doing that with a reduced peace establish- 


ment, and incurring all descriptions of 


risk in every other part of the world. And 
this was the case while these disputes 
between noble Earls were going on upon 
whether there were or were not two or three 
masts, more or less in the dockyards of 
this country, while, in point of fact, com- 
paratively the whole of the force at this mo- 
ment wasunarmed and unfit for the contests 
that were going forward. He had stated 


this over and over again a year and a half 


ago, and he now repeated, that our force 
was totally inadequate even to peace 
duties. A noble Lord, a few evenings 
ago, adverted, from a correspondence that 
he had, to the inconveniences resulting to 
the colonies from the vast number of 
volunteers that had been called under 
arms in that particular spot. The truth 
was, that both agricultural and every 
other interest was at a standestill there, 
and though a soldier was saved by every 
volunteer that was called into the service, 
yet an infinitely larger sum of money was in 
that way required. It was known to all 


the world, and must be known to the 
Jovernment, that our establishment was 
quite inadequate to bring the wars that 
were now going on to an early and honour- 
able end, and which never could be suc- 
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cessfully accomplished unless the wars 
were undertaken in earnest. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne said, the 
only question before the House was, that a 
petition should lie on the Table, and the 
only notice that had been given was of a 
motion for the production of a memorial 
respecting the administration of justice in 
Mullingar. He did not object to the ob- 
servations made by the noble Duke, but he 
was sure the noble Duke would feel with 
him that the subjects on which he had 
touched were so important, that they ought 
not only not to have been entered upon 
without notice, but that they ought not to 
have been entered upon in the absence of 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment, who was prevented from attending 
in his place from indisposition. The pre- 
sent cxample might induce their Lordships 
to be a little more attentive in future to 
the order of their proceedings. Upon an 
incidental proceeding the noble Duke had 
announced his opinions and apprehensions 
on topics of vast importance, and in esti- 
mating the importance of those matters he 
could not yield to the noble Duke, or any 
one else. In his opinion they required to 
be the subject of grave consideration. He 
did not rise, therefore, to follow either the 
noble Duke or the two noble Lords who 
had preceded him, the two latter, in their 
discussion of adaptation of sails and masts 
at Plymouth and Portsmouth; but he 
would say he trusted the noble Duke would 
afford his noble Friend at the head of the 
Government a future opportunity of ex- 
planation on this subject. While he could 
not shut his eyes to those grave subjects of 
apprehension, in various parts of the world, 
which might eventually affect the interests 
of the country, he could not admit that this 
country was in a state of war. He could 
not admit that this country was in a state 
of war with any maritime power. He 
contended, and any of their Lordships who 
had looked into the details of the subject 
must know, that while this country had a 
peace establishment, it was a peace estab- 
lishment superior to zelmost any peace 
establishment that had ever been known to 
exist in any former period of the maritime 
history of the country. Not only was it a 
larger peace establishment than those which 
had existed before, and which at very re- 
cent periods had been thought by former 
Govermnents wholly adequate to maintain 
the integrity and dignity of the country ; 
but being a peace establishment, it had up 
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to this moment not been once found want- 
ing in any quarter of the globe in which it 
had been necessary to assert the dignity of 
the British flag, and maintain the interest 
of the Government. Without entering 
into further details, he wished to set the 
noble Duke right upon an important point, 
upon which he had unintentionally been 
led into mistake, and which it was material, 
both as to the credit of the Government, 
and to the establishments of the country. 
should be distinctly understood. The noble 
Duke supposed that the British force, 
which for the protection of British interests 
had been recently, usefully, and effectively 
employed upon the coast of Mexico, could 
only be obtained by withdrawing that 
force from the coast of Canada. He could 
assure the noble Duke, that he had been 
misinformed on that point. The greater 
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portion of the force had been sent out 
from this country, and no one single 
ship had been withdrawn from _ the | 
coast of Canada for that purpose, which 
had not been so withdrawn by previous 
orders, independently of what was occur- | 
ing in Mexico; and for the plain reason, 
that upon the coast of Canada, and in the 
river St. Lawrence, it would have been 
unsafe to have retained them there. ‘Two 
ships had been removed from the coast of | 
Canada, that had not been ordered to be 
removed before ; and the greater force em- 
ployed in Mexico, was a force at liberty in 
this country, and despatched from it to 
mect the exigencies that had arisen. This 
explanation he felt it to be his duty to give, 
but he was anxious that no further discus- 
sion should take place in the absence of his | 
noble Friend at the head of the Govern- 
ment. 

The Duke of Wellington would not have 
said a word, had it not been that he con- 
sidered the observations of the noble Lords 
who preceded him, originated in some- 
thing like a mistake. There was war at) 
this moment carrying on by us in two} 
quarters of the globe, and he certainly 
considered, that our force was insufficient 
to bring that war to an honourable and 
early termination. ‘That was his opinion. 
The noble Lord opposite had said he was 
mistaken in respect of the ships that had 
been called from North America; but so 
far from being mistaken, he believed he 
might have gone further than even he had 
gone. When they began to make war 
with peace establishments they starved the 
peace establishments as well as the war, 
because they had no reserve for any other 
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purpose. He hoped, that noble Lords 
would not experience the truth of what he 
had stated; he hoped they wouid feel no 
inconvenience from carrying on a war with 
a peace establishment ; he had _ protested 
against the course two years ago, and he 
protested against it now. He felt strongly 
upon the subject, but he could assure their 
Lordships, that in that feeling he had no 
desire whatever, except to promote the 
honour of the service. If the noble Lord 
wished the question to be discussed in 
another shape he could have no objection 
to if. 
Subject dropped. 


Parvons ([Retanp)—MULLINGAR.] 
The Marquess of Westmeath said, that 
with respect to the motion of which he 
had given notice, he would state to their 
Lordships, that the subject of the memo- 
rials to which he referred stood thus—that 
if any reasons could be adduced for the ex- 
ercise of lenity in the cases connected 
with them, there could be no reason what- 


i ver for withholding these memorials from 


their Lordships. The number of cases in 
which the noble Marquess opposite had 
extended mercy in the course of his Go- 
vernment was so great, that it was incum- 


‘bent on him to satisfy their Lordships, in 


every case which he was called upon to 
answer, that had he done so on substantial 
crounds, and he hoped, therefore, that the 
noble Marquess would not oppose the pro- 
duction of the papers to which he should 
presently refer. The case which he was 
now going to bring under their Lord- 
ships notice related to a transaction that 
had taken place in the month of Novem- 
ber, 1836. He should have brought it 
under the attention of their Lordships 
before, but he had not received the docu- 
ments connected with it until lately, since 
which he had had no opportunity of doing 
so, when the noble Marquess (Normanby) 
was present. It appeared, that in Novem- 
ber, 1836, at a place not far from Mul- 
lingar, in the county of Westmeath, about 
which, as it was his native county, he felt 
the greatest interest, but which, he regret- 
ted to say, was in a more disturbed state 
than any other county in the kingdom, 
and where even within the last week, 
whilst the Judges were sitting there, most 
disgraceful proceedings had taken place, 
and where, within the last two months, six 
most cold-blooded murders had been per- 
petrated, a man named Mahory, who was 
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employed by a gentleman in the neigh- ; 


bourhood, was fiercely assaulted by four 
persons at the entrance to his master’s 
stables ; he fought his way to the gateway 
leading to his master’s house, and was 
there struck by a mai; who was after- 
wards identified to be Cooke, so violently 
with a stick that his skull was laid bare. 
Ile then struggled until he reached his 
master’s house, and there, froin loss of 
blood and additional outrage, as it after- 
wards appeared at the trial, became so ill 
that he was not expected to survive. In 
consequence of the nature of the assault, 
two of the men who were apprehended, 
viz., Cooke and Wholahan, were not al- 
lowed to be bailed out until a considerable 
time had elapsed, and the man was said 
to be recovering. In the March following 
these two men were brought to trial before 
the judges of assize, and they were sen- 
fenced to fifteen months’ imprisonment. 
Mr. Untacke, one of the magistrates of the 
county, hearing that there was an applica- 


tion abont to be made to the Government ' 


by the prisoners for a mitigation of their 


sentence, wrote to the Government on the | 


subject on the 27th of July, 1837, and 
to that letter received the following an- 
swer :-— 

“Dublin Castle, July 31, 1837. 

“ Sir,—T beg to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 27th instant, on the case of 
Thomas Cooke and Patrick Wholahan, pri- 
soners in the gaol of the county of Westmeath, 
under sentence of imprisonment, and to ac- 
quaint you, that the Lord-lieutenant referred 
a memorial from the prisoners to the judge, 
and when his report is received your letter 
will be submitted to his Excellency atthe same 
time. 

“T have the honour to be, Sir, your most | 
obedient humble servant, 

«J. DrumMonp. 

“Thomas F, Uniacke, Esq., Mullingar.” 

On the 17th of August following Mr. 
Uniacke received another letter from Mr. 
Drummond, to the following effect :— 


“ Dublin Castle, Aug. 17, 1827. 


“Sir, I bez to acknowledge the receipt of | 


your letter of the 
‘Thomas Cooke and P. Wholahan, prisoners in 
the gaol of the county of Westmeath, under 
sentence of imprisonment, and to acquaint you, 
that the Lord-licutenant has had the judge’s 
report under consideration, and decided, that 
the law must take its course. 

“*T have the honour to be, Sir, your most 
obedient humble servant. 

“T, Drummonp, 
“Vhomas F, Uniacke, Esq.. Mullingar.” 
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What, then, would be the surprise of 
their Lordships, when after this they 
heard that his Exeellency, the Lord-lieu- 
tenant had thought fitin December, 1837, 
when the principal of these two persons 
had undergone little more than half his 
imprisonment, to enlarge him without 
bail? [The Marquess of Normanby: No; 
not without bail.] He understood so. [The 
Marquess of Normanby: Ay, ay; you 
understood so.] He might be mistaken, 
but his only object in bringing these mat- 
ters forward was the interest of his 
country, and far was it from his wish to 
bring any charge against the noble Mar- 
quess without full foundation for it. This 
very day he had received a letter from a 
gentleman residing in the county of West- 
meath, in which he said, that they were 
living in a state of civil war, and that it 
was the duty of the gentry to entreat and 
to insist on the Goverument paying at- 
tention to this subject. When the noble 
Marquess spoke of being justified in libe- 
rating this man, he wished to know whe- 
ther it were on account of his health; 
beeause, if so, there was in every gaol an 
infirmary, and an officer who was paid for 
doing his duty, so that this man might 
have been attended to, Or was it from 
ithe good nature of the noble Marquess ? 

te knew his own countrymen well; and 
although they were far from being en- 
lightened, but were, on the contrary, 
most ignorant, yet they were a sharp- 
‘sighted sect of men; and if they found 
| they had to deal with a governor on whom 
they could impose or gain their point by 
a little overstraining of the truth, they 
, would endeavour to do so; and if the 
noble Marquess had exercised his good 
nature in this instance, he had done 
wrong, and it did more credit to his heart 
‘than to his understanding. The noble 
| Lord opposite said the other evening that 
/he should, on going to Ireland, follow i in 
i the footsteps of the “noble Marquess ; but 
ihe hoped in God that the noble Lord 
| would, for his own reputation, avoid doing 


/so; and if he hoped that benedictions 
| might follow him, as he stated they had 
done his noble predecessor, it would be 
necessary for him to avoid it, for he 
| strongly doubted whether the noble Mar- 
quess had met with many benedictions 
from the peaceable and respectable in- 
habitants of that country, though no doubt 
he had been blessed by a great number of 
the unpunished malefactors there, It was 
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painful for him to make sueh an observa- 
tion, but it was his duty to see these mat- 
ters set right, and he was more particu- 
larly justified in these observations, be- 
cause it was his intention to ask their 
Lordships to apply to the [fouse of Com- 
mons for certain returns which had for a 
Jong time Jain on their table, but had not 
yet been produced to their Lordships. 
Now, although several of the cases he 
should presently refer to had been ex- 
plained away by the noble Marquess, yet 
it was incumbent on him to show, that he 
had done his duty in this respect as to a 
considerable number that were discharged, 
and others who were released on bail; 
yet from one of the returns which he had 


just spoken of it appeared, that of those 


persons whose sentences had been com- 
muted by the noble Marquess, twenty- 
seven were under sentence of death, thirty- 


life, two for fourteen years, sixty-three for 
seven years, and 960 for minor offences ; 
and yet out of this nuimber, 1,085 in all, 
in only forty-one cases was any bail taken, 
so that the great majority of those per- 
sons had been enlarged without bail, al- 
though that ought to have been entered 
into. In four cases only had the libera- 
tions been made by the recommendation 
of the judges who had tried them, and 
One on the recommendation of the assist- 
ant-barrister of the county. Other rea- 
sons might, perhaps, be adduced, such as 
sickness, good conduct, &c., and of these 
the noble Marquess might have the full 
benefit in his reply. Ile would. just ad- 
vert to a matter of this nature which had 
been brought under discussion the other 
night, respecting which the noble Vis- 
count opposite had taunted him, although 
the case had come before him in his ma- 
gisterial character. [le referred to the 
case of Ward and Gannon, who the noble 
Marquess had said were liberated on the 
recommendation of the assistant barrister. 
Now, at the time those men were tried 
there were eightcen magistrates on the 
bench with himself, and only three of them 
had signed the memorial for the liberation 
of these criminals, and the magistrate 
whose name the noble Marquess had men- 
tioned as a judge of the comparative 
guilt or innocence of those persons was 
not amongst those magistrates who had 
tried them. It would, therefore, have 
been more delicate to him if the noble 
Viscount had not introduced the name of 
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that individual, and said he was to be re- 
ferred to, although he was not present at 
the trial. The noble Marquess had al- 
leged, as a reason for the liberation of 
these men, that it had been granted on 
the application of the prosecutor, and a 
memorial numerously signed by respect- 
able persons, and amongst whom there 
were two Protestant clergymen. But the 
noble Marquess should remember, that it 
was not always safe for Protestant clerg y- 
uien in Treland to refuse to put their 
names to memorials for mitigation of the 
punishment of prisoners, and he certainly 
thought that one of the rev. Gentlemen who 
signed this memorial, and with whom he 
had beenacquainted from his childhood, was 
very much to blame, and that he had done 
a weak act; but the Executive Govern. 
ment should have the fairness to consider 


| whether it was their duty to listen to such 
three were to have been transported for | 


applications, or to turn a deaf ear to them 
whenever they were made. The noble 
Marquess concluded by moving ‘* An Ad- 
dress, for any memorial addressed to the 
Lord-lieutenant or government of Ireland, 
for the liberation of Thomas Cooke from 
the gaol of Mullingar, who had been con- 
victed at the general assizes in March, 
1837, and sentenced to fifteen months’ 
imprisonment; and also, copy of the Lord- 
lieutenant’s order, signed 'T. Drummond, 
dated the llth of December, 1837, for 
the liberation of Thomas Cooke, addressed 
to the high sheriff of the county of West- 
meath.” 

The Marquess of Normanby would en- 
deavour, in his reply to the noble Mar- 
quess, to confine himself to that which the 
noble Marquess had almost omitted from 
his speech—viz., those particular cases to 
which the motion of the noble Marquess, 
of which he had given such timely notice, 
referred: he should afterwards find it ne- 
cessary to allude to the second case, but he 
would, at present, confine himself to the 
first. It was most unfair to their Lord- 
ships when the noble Marquess opposite 
said, that he had drawn. no distinction be- 
tween producing the opinions of the judges 
in these cases and the memorials them- 
selves ; for what he had said was, that the 
production of these memorials would lead 
to an exposure of the Lord-licutenant’s 
confidential notes on the opinions of the 


judges, and he thought, that unless some 


stronger case was made out by the noble 
Marquess, it would be only wasting their 
Lordships’ time and establishing a bad and 
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dangerous precedent, one which he would 
not attempt to establish by producing these 
memorials with the Lord-heutenant’s con- 
fidential memorandums in them. With 
respect to the case of Cooke and Wholahan, 
soon after these men were tried, a memo- 
rial was presented to the Government most 
respectably signed in their favour, Amongst 
the signatures were those of two Protest. 
aut clergymen. This memorial he referred 
to Mr. Baron Pennefather, who had tried 
the prisoners, who stated, that Cooke had 
received an excellent character; that he 
had never been impeached before with bad 
conduct, and that, had it not been for the 
line of defence which that prisoner had 
taken, he should have attached more weight 
to that defence, and apportioned the sen- 
tence accordingly. Upon sccing this report, 
however, and having the magistrates’ letters 
before him, he had desired that the law 
might take its course. About two months 
after that time Dr. Vignolles, his first 
chaplain, who had property in the county, 
told him that he had inquired into Cooke’s 
character, and that he had found it unim- 
peachable up to the time of this offence, | 
and that whatever imputation there might | 
attach to Cooke, yet his conviction had | 
principally been produced by the line of | 
defence which he had adopted. Mr. | 
Reid, the rector of Kilbride, in that 
county, had also said, that he had known 
Cooke for five years, that he had always | 
borne a high character, and that he thought 
if his defenee had been differently con- 
ducted, he would have been acquitted. It 
was said, that the reason of such defence 
being made was, that the counsel had not 
had time to study the case. He had re- 
ceived a letter to the same effect from the 
Rev. Mr. Ward, as well as a recommend- 
ation from the Presbyterian chaplain of the 
gaol in which the prisoner was confined, 
and also another from Mr. Sheil. Having 
considered this case, he wrote, saying, that if 
the man could get sureties to keep the peace, 
that nothing was heard against him, and his 
conduct was reported to be good during that 
period, he should be liberated at the end 
of two months. The report received at 
the end of that time was favourable, and 
the man was liberated in the month of 
December, 1837 ; but on giving bail, him- 
self in 20/., and in two sureties of 101, 
But if their Lordships were to judge his 
government by cases of this kind, there 
were four vears to go through, and many 
were ready and interested to find out such 
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cases, and who would be indefatigable in 
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their endeavours to bring them forward as 
a proof of his misgovernment. He thought 
he might well leave the case here, consider- 
ing the manner in which the allegations 
had been made against him, and, judging 
from the eases of Ward and Gannon, 
and also of Cooke, the grounds on which 
he had been charged with respect to 
them, and the total failure of those grounds 
he thought he might on them rest his ge- 
neral defence to the general charge against 
him. The allegations against him were, 
that in the exercise of the prerogative of 
merey, he had acted diflerently from his 
predecessors in the Lord-lieutenancy of 
Ireland ; that he had swept the gaols of the 
country ; and that in extending pardon to 
so many criminals, he had been guilty of 
cruelty towards society at large in Ireland. 
Now, without meaning to take up the time 
of their Lordships by going into the whole 
case, he would beg their attention to a few 
little facts; he would beg to quote the 
opinion of a right hon, Gentleman, who 
had, for a considerable period, held the of- 
fice of Secretary for the Home Department, 
and whohad been distinguished for the ability 
with which he had discharged its duties, and 
the minute «tention which he had paid to 
all its details—he alluded to Mr. Secretary 
Peel. In a discussion on a motion of Mr, 
Hume, in June, 1828, for abolishing the 
office of Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, which 
was at that time held by a nobleman whose 
name he could never mention but in terms 
of respect and admiration — he alluded to 
a noble Marquess, the brother of the noble 
Duke (Wellington) opposite—in that 
discussion Mr. Peel in opposing the 
motion, and by way of illustrating the in- 
convenience of which the abolition of the 
office would be productive, said: ‘ To prove 
to the House what would be the probable 
augmentation of business in the Home- 
office by acceding to the motion, he would 
only mention, that in the past year there 
were in ireland 8,312 criminal convictions, 
out of these there were applications for 
mercy in 2,400 cases, out of which 400 
capital offences were set aside.”* He (Lord 
Normanby ) did not quote this as meaning to 
cast any, the slightest, blame on the noble 
Marquess, who was at that time at theheadof 
the Irish government for having too exten- 
sively exercised the prerogative of mercy ; 
on the contrary, he thought that noble 
Lord had acted right; but what, let him ask, 
would be said of his government, if it could 





* Hansard, New Series, Vol, ix., »-1233, 
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be shown that he had set aside 400 capital 
sentences in one year? What would be said, 
if, through a mistaken desire for popularity, 
as it was called, he had sct aside even half 
that number of capital sentences, or re- 
ceived half the number of applications for 
merey which were made in the year 1822? 
He would repeat what he had said on a 
former occasion, that he had bestowed the 
greatest attention on the consideration of 
all the cases of applications for merey which 
had come before him, and that not less than 
three or four hours each day were consumed 
in that way, in addition to his other duties. 
So far as he himself was concerned, he 
could have no objection to the whole of the 


applications for merey that had been made , 


to him during the whole time of his go- 
vernment in Ireland, with his memoranda 
on each, being laid on the Table of the 
House. He used the word “ Table” in this 
sense figuratively, for not ten tables such as 
that before him could contain them; but 
his objections to the motion were, that the 
production of those documents would be a 
bad precedent, and that no good ground had 
been laid for it. As some mention had 
been made of medical certificates, he would 
say one word on that subject. From the 
manner in which it was mentioned, one 
would suppose that the certificates sent up 
to the Government, accompanying applica- 
tions for mitigation of punishment, might 
be those of any medical man selected by the 
prisoner; but that was not the case. The 
certificates were in all instances those of 
the regular medical attendant on the gaol. 
He had found what appeared to him some 
irregularity in the form of the circular sent 
to the medical attendants, and he directed 
that the circular should inform the sur- 
geons that in those cases where it was 
found, that confinement was injurious to 
the prisoner, he (the surgeon) should state 
his opinion whether the further confinement 
was likely to endanger life. As to the 
ease of Coghlan, which had been mentioned 
on a former evening, and in which some 
surprise was expressed that the Govern- 
ment should not have known either through 
the judge who had tried him, or through 
the gaoler of the prison in which he had 
been confined, that he had been tried before 
—Coghlan was one of nine or ten prisoners 
who had been discharged from the hulks, 
and whose cases had been inquired into by 
Major Palmer, the inspector-gencral of 
prisons, by Dr. Roney, and Mr. Drum- 
mond, who had recommended their dis- 
charge. He had no reason at the time to 
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believe that he was the same party who 
had been tried and convicted for a former 
offence, for Judge Johnson, who was the 
same Judge who had tried both cases if the 
prisoner was the same, and who had recom- 
mended the commutationof his sentence, had 
made no mention of the previous trial and 
conviction. The gaoler could not have been 
aware that he was the same party, because 
when he was cormitted in 1836 he was 
described as twenty-one years old, but 
when he was committed again in 1838 he 
was described as only twenty years. He 
had now no doubt that he was the same 
party who had been previously tried, but 
' he had no means of knowing it at the time. 
There was one circumstance connected 
with Coghlan’s second crime which, though 
it did not alter its legal character, was mi- 
tigatory of its moral enormity. It appeared 
from a note of Judge Johnson, who tried 
him, that the prosecutrix admitted in her 
evidence that she was a person of irregular 
habits, and obtained her livelihood by pros- 
titution, and that up to one o’clock on the 
very morning of the offence she had been 
walking in the streets of Birr in pursuit of 
her disreputable calling. As to the case of 
Cooke, the application to the Government 
on his behalf had been signed by the hon. 
and rev. Mr. Brown, who was in effect the 
prosecutor, for it was his bailiff who had 
been attacked. He had long known Mr. 
Brown, who had declared to him his full 
conviction that Cooke was innocent of the 
offence, and certainly Mr. Brown was a 
man who would be far above signing any 
such document if he did not feel that he 
was fully warranted in doing it. He was 
one whose strictly faithful and impartial 
discharge of his duties had endeared him to 
his neighbours, and to those who differed 
from him in religion. He did not complain 
of charges being brought against himself, 
but on the part of an upright and independ- 
ent clergyinan, he must protest against the 
imputation thrown out by the noble Mar- 
quess, that he had been induced to sign the 
application to Government by intimidation. 
He would not now trouble their Lordships 
with any further observations, but would re« 
serve himself on some other points on which 
he had intended to speak until those matters 
were brought more fully under the consi- 
deration of the House. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that cer- 
tainly it was not the practice of that 
House to interfere with the exercise of the 
prerogative of mercy, and he confessed he 
should be sorry to see it make any change 
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But he must say, that 
when cases like those stated by the noble 
Marquess were mentioned — when the 
noble Marquess defended himself in the 
exercise of the prerogative of mercy by 
quoting the opinions of judges and law- 
yers, and the statements set forth in me- 
morials and applications to the Govern- 
ment for mercy, the House had some little 
claim to be admitted into the secret of 
those opinions, ‘These were not authority, 
and though the noble Marquess might 
have acted on them, it must still have 
been on his own responsibility ; but when 
the noble Marquess referred to them in 
the House, the House he repeated, had 
some little right to something more of 
them. At the same time the House should 
not call ,or documents the production of 
which might be injurious to the public 
service, The case of the prisoner Cooke 
was that of a conviction, not merely of an 
assault, but of an assault of so serious a 
nature, that he was not allowed to give 
bail until the man who had been assaulted 
was considered out of danger. The Lord- 
lieutenant, on being applied to for the ex- 
tension of mercy to the prisoner, obtained 
the report of the learned judge who tried 
him, and on the consideration of that repost 
he decided that the law should be allowed 
to take its course ; but on a further appli- 
cation being made to him he thought fit 
to remit the remainder of the sentence, 
taking security for the man’s future good 
behaviour. Now he must say, that con- 
sidering the nature of the offence of which 
this man had been convicted, and that 
offences of that nature were rather common 
in Ireland, he could not help thinking it 
unfortunate that the noble Marquess had 
not adhered to his first decision, and al- 
lowed the man to undergo the full term of 
his imprisonment in order to show to the 
country what the opinion of the Govern- 
ment was with respect to such offences. 
Their Lordships had for several years 
heard of reforms of the criminal jurispru- 
dence of the country. He did not now 
see in his place the noble and learned 
Lord (Lord Brougham) who had taken a 
lead in the discussions on that subject, 
but if he had heard that noble and learned 
Lord once, he had heard him a dozen 
times declare, that the great end of all 
those reforms was the certainty of punish- 
ment. The practice, however, which pre- 


in that respect. 
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noble Marquess, but to the Government 
of Ireland generally—was such that there 
was no certainty of punishment, and for 
this reason, that after all the chances of 
acquittal which the accused party had on 
his trial, he had also the chance of escape 
from punishment which rested on private 
application to the Executive Government. 
He regretted, that the noble and learned 
Lord to whom he had alluded was not now 
in his place, as he could, and no doubt 
would, illustrate the eflect of those private 
applications for the remission of punish- 
ment and consequent evasion of the due 
execution of the law in a much _ better 
manner than he could do; but the fact 
being as had been stated, that such appli- 
cations were made, and made with suc- 
cess in many instances, it must lead to 
great uncertainty of punishment, and, of 
course, to great uncertainty in the execu- 
tion of the law. It was quite obvious, 
that the noble Marquess having in 
the first instance decided that the law 
should be allowed to take its course, 
and having afterwards changed his 
mind in consequence of private applica- 
tious, gave an encouragement to such ap- 
plications, which must increase the uncer- 
tainty of punishment in that country. This 
was not the first time that cases of the 
kind had come under the notice of their 
Lordships. A casé¢ had occurred last year 
where a party had had his sentence re- 
mitted in consequence of private applica- 
tion. The principle, he repeated, was a 
dangerous one and must be seriously in- 
jurious to the execution of the law. 

The Earl of Charleville said, that as 
the noble Marquess had alluded to him in 
no very courteous terms, he could not 
avoid saying a few words. The noble 
Marquess had alluded to the case of 
Coghlan. Now, it did happen that that 
person had been committed in 1831 to the 
gaol of Tullamore on a charge of Riband- 
ism, but from the difficulty of procuring 
evidence on such a charge he had been 
discharged by proclamation. He was the 
following year, committed on a charge of 
robbery. The noble Marquess had alluded 
to the woman who gave evidence on an- 
other trial. Now, he would tell the noble 
Marquess the character of this man. The 
noble Marquess was correct in stating, that 
the woman was an unfortunate female; 
but how did John Coghlan get his living ? 


— Mullingar. 


vailed in the Irish Government—he did | Bygwaylaying these women returning from 
not now refer in particular to that of the | the barracks to Birr, and robbing them of 
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the money they had got from their calling, 
and very often assaulting them. ‘The noble 
Marquess said, ‘‘ After this recommend- 
ation of Judge Johnson, should I not have 
listened to his recommendation?” Tle 
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him. Ie mentioned that Lord Wellesley 
commuted the sentences on some 400 pri- 
soners; he did not tell their Lordships 


— Mullingar. 


| whether Lord Wellesley let them out of 


brought no charge against the noble Mar- | 


quess; he knew not whether John Coghlan 
was undergoing his sentence or not. He 
brought the charge for the former case, 
where he was tried, found guilty, and 
sentence of death was recorded against 
him. He was sent to the hulks, and 
afterwards was pardoned. He then was 
committed for rape, tried, found guilty, 
and left for execution. In the cause of 
Michael Bryan, the noble Lord said, 
Tuesday night, that he had 
and confused his statement. 
neither ; 
founding in it, it was on the noble Mar- 
quess’s side, and not on his. 
Marquess said, that he commuted 


He had done 


the 


+ bor 


gaol, or whether he took bail for their 
good behaviour; but of this he was per- 
fectly certain, that on any comparison with 
Lord Wellesley or any other chief Gover- 
of Ireland, there would be no com- 
parison between his conduct and the con- 
duct of the noble Marquess in letting pri- 
soners out of gaol, Upwards of 1,500 per- 


'sons had beenilet out of prison by the noble 
| Marquess in twenty-one months, and only 


on | 
confounded | 


if there was confusion or con- | 


The noble 
i the letter of Mr. T. 


sentence of that man on the certificate of | 


the surgeon of the hulks. Ie understood 
the noble Marquess differently on the 
former occasion. Ele was willing to take 
his statement either way 5 it should be 
either the surgeon of the hulks or of the 


commuted his sentence on that 
mendation. To show the inaccuracy of 
the details, the noble Marquess said the 
letter was signed by T. Drummond, 
whereas it was signed by Lord Morpeth. 
The man’s sentence was commuted, and 
he was seven months in the gaol of Tull a- 
more. And did the noble Marquess mean 
to say, that he having commuted his sen- 
tence from transportation for seven years 
to one year’s imprisonment in the gaol of 
Tullamore, on the ground of ill health, 
and on the surgeon’s certificate to that 
effect, that surgeon not having seen the 
prisoner, seven months after, said he was 


ment for a year, and his imprisonment 
was forthwith commuted. The noble Mar- 
quess was misinformed as to this case. 
The surgeon of the gaol on application de- 
clined to give the certificate, and they ap- 
= to an apothecary in the town of Tul- 


in forty-one causes had bail been taken for 
them, and there were amongst them men 
cuilty of every crime, excluding the crime 
of murder. With respect to the case of 
Cooke, let out of prison on the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Berry Tennant, he did 
not see how that could be reconciled with 
Drummond. The let- 
The Lord-Lieutenant has 
report under consideration, 


ter stated—* 
had the judge’s 


land has decided that the law must ake 


|} against the opinion of the judge. 
gaol; if of the hulks the noble Marquess | 
recom- | 





| that the persons si 


its course.” Afterwards the noble Mar- 
quess used his own discretion, and went 
But he 
could assure the noble Marquess he should 
be ready soon to meet him on the general 
subject, and he must say he should be 
very anxious for the preduction of those 
memorials, because he laid the very 
greatest stress on their production, to shew 
the influence by which prisoners had been 
allowed to get out of gaol, and have their 
sentences commuted; and he would prove 
ening those memorials 


1c 


}eouid not by any possibility have any 
| knowledge of the prisoners, and that they 
did not reside in that part of the country 


| showing the s 


where they were; and the noble Marquess 


convene that he might choose 


_to place confidence in, passed over all the 
in a state of health not to bear imprison- | 


‘the 
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amore, and that apothecary signed the cer- | 


tificate, on which the noble Marquess again | 
commuted thesentence, and let the prisoner 
out. 
the number of applications for pardon 
during the Government of Lord Wellesley. 
He did not tell their Lordships the num- | information rather too distinctly. 
ber of applications which were made to | regard to the opinion of Mr. B. Tennant, 


| could have 


Magistrates, 
tability, 


and all the persons of respec-~ 
whose characters were at stake for 
information they gave him, and who 
given a true and particular ac- 


' count of the characters of the convicts in 


question—but he passed thei over, and 
went to sources which he now wished to 
conceal; but if these memorials were pro- 
duced, their lordships would be able to 


| trace the influence which had been used. 


The noble Marquess had alluded to | 


' so far from atter 
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he never stated, that he had recommended 
a revision of the sentence ; so far from that, 
he (the Marquess of Normanby) had said, it 
was on the report of Baron Pennefather, 
that he had decided, in the first instance, 
that the law must take its course. It 
was on a further investigation as to the 
character of Cooke, that he had commuted 
his sentence. ,With regard to John Cogh- 
lan, he did not know so much of him as 
the noble Earl seemed to do, and never dis- 
puted, that he was the same man. But by 
the return which made him out a hardened 
Ribandman in 1831, he must be a very 
precocious offender, because by the return 
to the Crown he was only twenty-one years 
of age in 1836, so that he could only have 
been sixteen years old when he was a 
hardened offender. Perhaps, as the noble 
Lord knew so much about him, he could 
tell whether John Coghlan had one eye? 
He had heard, that one of John Coghlan’s 
eyes was completely gone, and the sight of 
the other was represented to be so nearly 
gone, that it was an utterly hopeless case. 
[The Earl of Charlevilic had heard of that.) 
He had not the least objection to John 
Coghlan being the same man, but only gave 
an opportunity of its being proved, that he 
was the same man. 

The Earl of Charleville begged pardon 
for interrupting the noble Lord. He had 
the most respectable evidence to prove that 
he was the same man. He knew nothing 
about his eye, but very likely that was the 
cause which had prevented the surgeon to 
the hulks giving hima certificate. The 
circumstances relating to him were these— 
that when under sentence of transportation 
at the gaol of Tullamore he had behaved 
excessively ill, and was several times put 
into solitary confinement, and it was then 
found, that he had procured some lime, and 
for the purpose of getting a certificate, he 
introduced a portion of the lime into his 
eye, and was caught in the fact. 

The Marquess of Normanby said, the no- 
ble Earl seemed to have information on the 
subject, and he was anxious to ascertain 
whether Coghlan was the same man or 
not. The noble Earl alluded to Michael 
Bryan. The case was this —~ Michael 
Bryan was refused by the surgeon to the 
transport, and sent back to gaol. When he 
had alluded to the grounds of the ultimate 
commutation of his sentence, he had stated, 
that they were of a mixed character, for 
the certificate was not of such a character 
as he should require, but was only a report 
of the state of his health. It appeared, 
that Michacl Bryan had voluntarily given 
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102, to the person he had assaulted, and had 
also given security, and, weighing all the 
circumstances together, he had given him 
his discharge. 

The Earl of Roden was anxious to as- 
certain whether the noble Marquess did 
discharge Coghlan out of the gaol of Tul- 
lamore upon the certificate of an apothe- 
cary of the town, or whether it was on 
the certificate of the surgeon belonging to 
the gaol ? 

The Marquess of Normanby said, it was 
not a medical certificate, but it was signed 
by a medical assistant—by a person of 
the name of Dennis he thought. But he 
had not discharged him on that certifi- 
cate; it was one of the ingredients only 
on which he had formed his judgment. 

The Earl of Charleville said, he was 
prepared to produce Dr. Pierce as evi- 
dence—a man whose character stood as 
high as any surgeon’s or doctor’s in the 
empire, a man of undoubted qualification 
and great integrity—to show that this cer- 
tificate of bad health had been improperly 
obtained. With regard to the liberation 
of another prisoner, a sergeant, whom the 
noble Marquess had stated as having risen 
from the ranks and lost a leg in the ser- 
vice, he was a man of the very worst cha- 
racter, a man who had married a woman 
of good fortune and much superior to 
himself, and who had behaved most in- 
famously to her. He was a man in good 
circumstances, and the bail of 102. which 
he had been required to give was nothing 
to him. When he was sentenced to trans- 
portation it was to the universal satisfac- 
tion of the neighbourhood, and to their 
universal dismay when he was set at li- 
berty. The noble Lord said, it was in a 
casual rencontre that he had committed 
the assault for which he was sentenced to 
transportation. It was no such thing, but 
was a deliberate attack on a sheriff’s officer 
in the execution of a writ, when he had 
scooped out his eye with a knife in a very 
shocking manner. 

The Marquess of Westmeath in reply 
said, there was the document stating 
that the law was to take its course, and 
after that, there was a well-established 
case of morbid sensibility—a sort of itch- 
ing of the fingers to sign pardons, such 
as was rarely seen. The noble Lord 
wanted to charge him with gathering up 
cases. In the county of Westmeath the 
noble Lord had gone to the gaol, and had 
enlarged on view nineteen prisoners, He 
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would venture to say, that in the annals 
of the world there never was a case like 
that. Therefore, as respected the county 
of Westmeath, he was justified in bring- 
ing the cases forward. ‘The noble Mar- 
quess scemed to put the hon. and rev. Mr. 
Brown forward to enable him to escape. 
He had known the hon. and rev. Gentleman 
from a child; he was his own friend; but 
he was sorry to say that on this occasion 
he had not acted with sound judgment. 
He had signed Cooke’s memorial merely 
from -good-nature, and because, being 
a clergyman, he did not like to oppose 
anything that appeared merciful. When 
parties were applied to to sign these me- 


morials in Ireland, such was the system of 


intimidation that they dared not refuse to 
sign them, and this was the way they 
were got up. It was the peculiar duty 
and province of the Lord-licutenant to 
have paid attention to the trials and con- 
victions rather than to such kind of in- 
formation. In conclusion, the noble Mar- 
quess said he would not press his motion. 
Motion withdrawn. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, March 7, 1839. 


Minutes.) Bill. Read athird time:—Transfer of Aids. 
— Read a first time :—Sale of Beer. 

Petitions presented. By Sir A. DALKYMPLE, from Brigh- 
ton, against any system of National Education not 
founded on the Scriptures.—By Mr. Broapiry, frow 
Liverpool, for a reduction of the Duty on Haytian 
Coffee.—By Mr. Brain, from a place in Wigtonshire, 
by Sir James Granam, from the Presbytery of Hamil- 
ton, and by Sir Groret CierK, from Dundee, for 
Church Extension in Scotland.-—-By Messrs. Grote, 
Parrott, WALLACE, BARNEBY, O'CONNELL, and 
Hume, the AtrorNKY-GENERAL, Sir J. Y. BULLER, 
and Sergeant WiLDE, from a number of places, for the 
Repeal of the Corn-laws.— By Mr. CHAPMAN, from seve- 
ral places, against the Repeal of the Corn-laws.—By Sir 
R. InGuis, from several Ecclesiastical Bodies, against 
the Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues Bill.—By Mr. 
Wynne, from the Clergy of the Diocese of Bangor, and 
St. Asaph’s, for the Improvement of Smali Livings.—By 
the ATTORNEY-GENERAL, from Edinburgh, for a uniform 
Penny Postage.—By Mr. O'CONNELL, from places in 
Waterford, for Justice to Ireland, or Repeal. 


Crimes 1” Iretann.] Mr. Shaw, 
pursuant to notice, rose to move for cer- 
tain papers relating to the state of Jre- 
land. The necessity of such a motion 
had been forced on his mind by the re- 
markable omission from her Majesty’s 
speech, of any allusion to the present 
social and moral condition of that coun- 
try. If he had not been apprehensive, 
that he might cast an air of ridicule upon 
a subject which he desired to treat with 
every seriousness, he would have requested 
the clerk at the table to read the short 
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paragraph in the speech from the throne 
which had reference to Ireland. It was 
a cold, and even, as regarded the only 
subject on which it touched, not very in- 
telligible statement, that some undefined 
amendment of the municipal corporations 
was essential to the interests of that 
country. Now, he would ask any reason- 
able man, in or out of the House, whe- 
ther he thought, that the peaceable and 
well-disposed subjects of her Majesty in 
Ireland ought to be content and satisfied 
with that single allusion to their interests, 
and that, too, at a moment when noto- 
riously, in a great portion of that country, 
there was no sccurity for property or per- 
son—when the law was set at open de- 
fiance, the functions of public justice 
usurped by sclf-constituted and irrespon- 
sible associations—when all the relations 
of society were disorganized, and when 
civilization could scarcely be said to exist 
in many paits of that distracted portion 
of her Majesty’s dominions. He had 
framed his returns for which he meant 
to move, with a view to present a true 
picture to the House, and to the country, 
of the preset condition of Ireland—of 
the extent to which crime and outrage 
prevailed there, the causes which had 
principally produced the evils which 
aflicted that country, and, as immediately 
and inseparably connected with them, the 
conduct of the Irish G ivernment, parti- 
cularly during the administration of Lord 
Normanby. In the first place, the returns 
for which he should move, might be 
thought to go into unnecessary details, 
but if the House would kindly give him 
its attention, he should be able to satisfy 
hon. Members of their necessity. He 
should endeavour to show, that the returns 
which had hitherto been officially or oc- 
casionally furnished to the House were 
both inaccurate, insufficient in extent, and 
in many respects delusory. The House 
was aware, that under the provisions of 
the statute 56th George 3rd, c. 120, and 
the 7th George 4th, c. 74, yearly criminal 
returns were made to Parliament; the 
first by the clerks of the crown and peace 
of the countics in Ireland, and the second, 
by the inspector-general of prisons. 
These returns had reference to matters in 
which the assizes and quarter sessions 
were concerned. He should deal sepa- 
rately with the matters before petty ses- 
sions. As far as respected the assizes, 





and the quarter sessions, the returns pro- 
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fessed to be the same, but there was a 
most remarkable and unaccountable dis- 
crepancy between them. He was quite 
aware how dry a subject figures and cal- 
culations were at all times, and he should 
therefore briefiy dismiss this part of the 
case, but he trusted he should have the at- 
tention of the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Morpeth), and of all interested in the 
Government of Ireland. Under the acts 
of Parliament, he had stated the parties 
to whom he had alluded, were bound to 
return the number of all persons com- 
mitted and brought to trial, together with 
the result of the proceedings, and accord- 
ingly both the returns which had hitherto 
been made, professed todo so. Now, he 
had compared the returns for the years 
1836 and 1837, and there was this re- 
markable discrepancy between them. ‘The 
prison report for the year 1837 returned 
14,804 such prisoners, while the clerks of 
the crown and peace had returned 27,340. 
Thus, there wasa difference between those 
two returns of 12,924. The reports for 


1837 included the number of prisoners 
for trial at petty sessions, and in that re- 
spect diflered from the reports of 1836, 
In the year 1836 the report of the in- 


spectors of prisons stated the number of 
prisoners committed and tried during that 
year to have been 23,241, while the clerks 
of the crown and peace returned the’num- 
ber to have been 30,360. Upon comparing 
those reports, and the particular returns 
from each place, he found there was a 
real difference of 10,460, which had not 
been returned by the inspector of prisons, 
for, though the inspector returned 3,000 
and odd prisoners tried at the petty ses- 
sions, there was still a difference between 
the two returns of 10,450 in one year, 
and 12,924 in the other. We could not 
discover upon what principle these different 
returns were made, at all events, the 
returns were so incorrect, as regarded 
committals and convictions, that it was 
impossible to rely on them. Tut he went 
further, and contended, that even if the 
returns were correct, the evil would still 
be unredressed, that evil being, that the 
committal of persons made amenable to 
justice bore but a small proportion to the 
number of offences aud the number of 
offenders. Therefore it was, that by the 
first motion of which he had given notice, 
he asked for a return of all the outrages, 
crimes, and offences committed in the 
different counties and 


cities in- freland 
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during the last four years. As yet the 
House had been furnished with no regular 
returns of the crimes and outrages com- 
mitted, though from time to time such 
returns had occasionally been moved for. 
The principal returns of that kind had 
been obtained on the motion of his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for Ban- 
don, and was a return of all outrages, 
crimes, and offences committed during the 
years 1836 and 1837, and of the rewards 
offered by the Lord-lieutenant for the dis- 
covery of the offenders, The feturn, 
however, in fact, only went over a period 
of eighteen months as stated by the 
inspector-general, but the objection he (Mr. 
Shaw) had to it was, that it was insuffi- 
cient for the purposes for which it was 
required. In the first place, it merely 
gave a return of the offences returned to 
the constabulary, and it excluded the 
city of Dublin and other large places, 
which were not under the superintendence 
of the constabulary force. Now, the of- 
fences in Dublin last year would alone have 
given an item of 2,805 prisoners, therefore 
the returns to which he adverted did not 
show the actual number of offenders. 
Then there was a distinction to be drawn 
between the number of offences and the 
number of oftenders; and it was to be 
remarked, that this return gave only the 
offences, which bore but a small propor- 
tion to the number of offenders. He had 
a paper which strongly developed this 
fact; it was a return which had been ob- 
tained by his hon. and gallant Friend, the 
Member for Armagh. His hon, and gal- 
lant Friend in 1836, moved for a return of 
all the persons committed to the gaol of 
the county of Tipperary during the years 
1835, 1834, 1835, and part of 1836, dis- 
linguishing the offences for which they 
vere committed ; and there was a singu- 
lar ditference between the return of the 
offences committed and the number of 
nersons concerned in those offences. He 
(Mr. Shaw), would take one single in- 
stance asa specimen of all. In the first 
three months of 1836, there were returned 
sixty-three persons as committed for mur- 
der, and ten for homicide; and yet the 
return of offences stated in the same 
paper, was only of sixteen murders and 
homicides; so that the number of offences 
or crimes bore no analogy to the number 
of offenders; and therefore it was, that 
he now proposed to amend the return in 
that respect, and the number of persons 
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concerned in each crime, outrage, and 
offence, should be returned, But, again, 
the existing returns were not only insufli- 
cient, but in many respects delusory ; 
and to this he begged to call the attention 
of the noble Lord opposite, because he 
was convinced that the noble Lord had 
been deceived himself, and had been made 
the instrument of deceiving the Hlouse and 
the public. In April, 1887, the noble 
Lord moved for a return of the outrages, 
&c,, reported to the constabulary during 
the five months commencing September, 
1836. The object on the face of the do- 
cument itself seemed to be, to contrast the 
crimes committed during those five moutlis 
with the number of crimes committed dur- 
ing the corresponding period of the pre- 
ceding year, and at the foot of each page 
of the return that contrast was drawn, and 
it certainly did appear remarkable that 
there should have becn suc an immense 
diminution of crime between those two 


years, But this he (Mr. Shaw) would ex- 
plain. The offences committed in 1897 


were stated to have been 739 in number, 
while in the corresponding period of the 
preceding year they were returned at 
1,773. ‘This was, at first sight, a striking 
diminution; but he (Mr.Shaw) turned to 


a note appended to the return, and of 


which the noble Lord had never apprised 
the House, by the oflicer who prepared it, 
which fully explained that difference. The 
Inspector-general said in a note, dated 
January 3, 1836, “ The mode of reporting 
we now adopt will have the etiect of ex- 
cluding from the returns many trifling 
cases of larcenics and common assaults.” 
This note explained the means whereby 
the supposed diminution was made appa- 
rent. And what was the difference thus 
made? Why, in July, 1836, the number 
committed was stated as 509, while in the 
month previous the number was 1.864; 
and it was because the system had been 
changed, that the whole difference arose. 
Such was the return made on the motion 
of the noble Lord, the Secretary for Ire- 
land, on the t7th of April, 1837. There 
was, however, one still more curious re- 
turn moved for in the July after; and 
that was a return of the outrages commit- 
ted during the month of June, 1857, and 
contrasting them with the outrages of June, 
1836, the very first month in which the 
hew system was adopted; and on that 
contrast there appeared just the same dis 
crepancy, the number in 1897 being 509, 
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and that of 1836 being 1,864. He had 
also found another paper of a similar 
kind; and indeed there was not any re- 
turn either laid before Parliarnent officially 
by the Government or obtained on the 
inotion of any hon. Member, with regard 
to outrages in Ireland, that he could find 
that this extraordinary delusion did not go 
through. He held one in his hand which 
had been laid on the Table by the Govern- 
ment, and it was a return which con- 
trasted the ontra 


~ ' 
es in the 


oF months of 
November and December in 1835, 1836, 
and 1857; and there ayvain the same dis- 
varity of numbers appeared. In Novem- 
yer, 1836, it stated the number of offend- 
ers to have been 679, while for November, 
1855, while the old system was in force, 
the number was set down at 1,76 1—just 
the same proportion as Colonel Shaw Ken- 
nedy stated the numbers were when he 
made the change. Now, when that came 
to be explained, when this disproportion 
was found to occur at the moment of the 
change, not only did the sum total vary 
from 509 to 1,864, but there was a dif- 
ference in the amount of common assaults, 
the number of which were returned in 1836 
at about 500, while in 1835, the previous 
year, they were 9353. Now, the noble 
Lord must see, that but for the change in 
the system of making the returns, there 
was pdt the slightest diminution of crime 
between the five months of 1834, during 
the administration of Lord Wellesley, 
when the Coercion Bill was proposed, and 
the five months which had been chosen by 
the noble Lord, for instead of the numbers 
being, as they now appeared, 5,837, the 
return ought to have been, in 1835, 9,047. 
The apparent diminution of crime in the 
ratio of one to three, which appeared in 
the returns which hac been produced by 
the noble Lord, was owing to a change 
which had been introduced into the sys- 
tem of sending in those returns, Not the 
smallest reliance could be placed, on that 
account, In the reeent returns, as exhibit- 
ing a diminution in the number of out- 
rages. Colonel Shaw Kennedy explained 
that these returns were called for the 
moment the change of system occurred, 
He had taken the trouble of comparing 
the number of disturbances for a period of 
eighteen months, which he had divided 
into thiee periods of six months each. 
Phe result was this: —During the last six 
months of S36, the arererate of crimes 


in the nature of agrarian outrages, was 
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843. During the first six months of 1837, 
the aggregate was 904. During the third 
period, which comprised the last five 
months only of 1837, the aggregate of 
crimes of the same description, was 1,086. 
He begged to ask, whether this was a di- 
minution of crime? Was it not, on the 
contrary, a fearful increase? The next 
document to which he should refer, was 
a return of rewards offered by the Lord- 
lieutenant. From the returns for the 
years 1836 and 1837, it appeared that 
the aggregate amount of rewards offered 
during those two years for the discovery 
of murders was not fewer than 519; and 
the remarkable fact also appeared that, 
of these 519 rewards the odd nineteen 
only were claimed. The sums thus offered 
in the shape of rewards amounted to 
24,830/.; and the sum claimed was only 
1,050/. With regard to 1838, he had al- 
ready stated, that the noble Lord had not 
given him the advantage of referring to 
perfect returns. He could, therefore, 
only speak from general information. 
Nevertheless, his own private sources of 
information were considerable ; and he 
had been in communication with well-in- 
formed friends in different parts of the 
country. Their communications were 
quite sufficient to satisfy his mind that 
there had been no diminution of crime. 
He had accurate information of no fewer 


than 114 murders, with minute particulars, | 


which had taken place in different parts of 
Ireland during the year 1838, and he 
verily believed, that he had not received an 
account of one-half the murders which 
had actually taken place. In the North 
Riding of the county of ‘Tipperary, he 
was enabled to state, upon the authority 
of the most respectable magistrates, that 
during the year 1838 the outrages of an 
insurgent character amounted to 265. In 
both ridings, during one month, the of- 
fences of this description alone amounted 
to 161. From similar authority he had 
ascertained that no fewer than twenty 
murders had occurred in the county of 
Tipperary alone during the last six months, 
and twenty-seven attempts to commit 
murder during the same period. At the 
last special commission there appeared no 
fewer than thirteen cases of murder, three 
of premeditated assassination; and no 
fewer than 178 persons were committed 
to prison charged with homicide. Some 
letters which he had received from a 
Westmeath magistrate gave an account of 
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the state of crime in that county, begin- 
ning with the 28th of November last. 
The right hon. Gentleman then read the 
following extracts, and stated that he felt 
it to be proper to omit some of the names 
contained in the original communications ; 
but that he should be ready to mention 
them (if called upon) to the Secretary for 
Ireland. Extract of a letter dated Feb, 


18, 1839 :— 


“On the 28th of November, 1838, Patrick 
Wood was fired at with intent to murder 
him; on the 5th of December, 1838, Robert 
Brabazon was murdered; on the 24th of De- 
cember Jolin Boland, the bailiff of Mr. Ennis, 
was shot dead at his own door; on the 20th 
of December Patrick Ruby was murdered near 
Ballynalch, and thrown into a ditch; on the 
2nd of February, John Alexander was mur- 
dered near Killenan. <A statement is before 
me of the names of certain men who met to 
arrange the murder of in the event of his 
ejecting some tenants from his lands. About 
three weeks since a threatening notice was 
addressed to Mr. Robinson, and another to 
Sir F. Hopkins. Copy—‘Sir Francis Hop- 
kins, there did a man come to look for you 
with a brace of pistols to shoot you, and if you 
do not be lighter on your tenants than what 
you are, you shall be surely shot, so now we 
give you timely notice, and if you don’t abide 
by this, mark the consequence.’ The follow- 
ing threatening notice was addressed to Mr. 
‘Thomas Gibson Sir, we take this opportu- 
nity of writing to you, as it is our wish to 
live friends with you, as we have done here- 
tofore, unless you act contrary to our request, 
which is as follows—we request you'll put 
away Patrick Doyle and give him no further 
employment, as the people in giniril does not 
approve of him. Therefore we request you 
draw off your stock till you find a person of 
good character and agreeable to the neigh- 
bours, and was it not for your giniril character, 
we would not trouble ourselves writing to you 
till we’d cause you to sustain a considerable 
loss. We hope you'll not put us to the trouble 
of writing again, or in a word proceed to any 
severity, which will be the result unless you 
comply. Choose for yourself, to have us your 
steady friends or inviterate foes.’ ¢ Mr. Gar 
ratt Hope,—Take notice, that if you take in 
possession John Dowling or Tim Cassidy 
Land you will meet with a sudden death.’ 
February 11.—I am sorry to inform you that 
the Riband system has commenced its opera- 
tions in this neighbourhood. A tenant of 
mine had his arms taken on Saturday evening. 
Four men armed entered his house about 
7 o’clock. Two of them presented their guns 
at his breast, while the others possessed them- 
selves of his yeomanry gun and bayonet. 
Right of the party remained without, and fired 
several shots on leaving the place. ‘To Mr. 
Thomas Gibson, Sir,-—-We wrote to you al- 
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ready, requesting you’d put Doyle away, but, existence of the leases upon certain parts 

contrary to our expectation, you bid us defi- | of the estate, the original and immediate 

a ae ba sges = sie ye Rio tenants (or their successor) from time to 
re we'd take any proceedings against you, | ,- . 

a ee owe 6° So Yur! time cut up and sub-let to their sons and 
or in other language, execute vengeance. [ rial t rier he; 
say the tempest is gathering, and the thunder) G@US arerds eT ay portions), to their 
rolls over your devoted head, whilst the light- grandchildren, friends, and relatives, and 
ning is ready to blast you unless you instantly , Very often to strangers (on small fines), 
comply with our request. Perhaps you may patches or portions’ of the lands contained 
seem astray for the reason of our demand, but in the original lease (a system, unfortu- 
the reason is, Doyle earned it long ago when So 
he executed every thing tyrant Briscoe re- 
quired. We would not wish to injure you, seb illest aiprny 
but should you refuse to comply, you may | COVered with hago tg too numerous tor it 
expect the severest punishment can be inflicted to support. in such a condition was part 
on mortal man. Weare ready to mect you) Of this estate found at the expiration of 
as friends or foes.’ ‘Mr. Thomas Gibson,—, certain of the leases, and Lord Lorton, 
This is the third writing = you, a we see it) upon being made acquainted with the 
. of no use; but this is the last. __ L not facts, and the wretched condition of the 
think you would put us to this trouble, but) - , 

r , P gebies ),| property and people, directed, that mea- 
since you did not put Doyle away, we will eee wd 

take other proceedings. This is the last advice | S¥"es should be taken to improve the con- 
to you, and I hope you will take it. (set quit aition of both, and to make liberal allow- 
of Doyle, or if not we will visit you and him. | ances of money when requisite. This 
February 17th, 1839. Mr. —— happened to} desirable object could not be attained but 
ae _ hall door a few — _ and found by making a pretty general clearance of 
the following notice, which vad been placed | the miserable people who had, from time 
under the knocker :—‘ Take notice, if you part to tinke. encroached aad) cttued ceca 
with Andrew Carey you may mark the conse- i ee canigest eras iyinz — 
quence.’ Carey was a herd, and Mr upon the land, by enlarging the holdings, 

. 4 « « ’ « + . - ~ ‘ 
had intimated his intention of parting with and placing upon them persons well versed 
him, He did subsequently part with him,| in agricultural pursuits, possessed of some 
and he has, in consequence, been obliged to capital, and of habits of industry; and as 
take the sheep home from the farm in which 
¢ 7e as » b { t ret : oy } . } , 
they had grazed, as he could ie nin another adapted for the growth of fax, it was also 
person to take Carey’s place. February 21, hae: Eecesdlubilin'a asic Alsen te: alee Sica 
1839.—I would have answered your letter is ‘9 we ow ie wes One Ue Cue 
sooner, but waited till I was able to take the | tlvated, looms provided for such of the 
informations on oath of ——; this I did yes-| tenantry as might be disposed to use 
terday, and that part of his examination which | them, and, in fact, a totally different as- 
has reference to your friend Mr, U. —-— is as! peet given to the entire property and in- 
a > a now a prisoner in Trim} habitants. In the month of May, 1835, 
gaol, charged with snapping a pistol at ——, | 44, agent went to the place with a view to 
with intent to shoot him, having confessed to cueaimaiine:' Vick: amiei aaa aaa 
deponent his having done so, surrendered the — ce 1€ TI ying out o = sOTd- 
pistol to him. He further stated, that he was | S!!pS Wishes. Lhe tenants were called 
solicited by two men who came to him frou | tozether: the immediate descendants of 
| 


nately for Ireland, too prevalent), so, that 
alter some years, the ground became 





a good deal of the soil was peculiarly 





Mullingar to shoot Mr. U. ——, but he re-} the lessces, as well as the under-tenants 
fused. Mr, —— also stated, that another] or paupers, in Many instances admitted 
man informed him that he had been in like | the wretchedness of their condition (which 
manner solicited and refused,’ ”” was but too apparent), and their inability 

With regard to the county of Longford, ; to improve. A selection was then made 
he would detail to the House some outrages | from the general body, and some of the 
which had taken place on the estate of} persons then found upon the lands were 
Viscount Lorton, than whom, however} suffered to remain in enjoyment of their 
maligned by the Irish radical journals and | holdings, thereby giving them a chance of 
in the Precursor Society of Ireland, there | becoming good and solvent tenants, and 
was no more estimable landlord in that} encouragement was held out to them to 
country. The noble Viscount’s estate} better their condition, and be of good 
comprised several townlands, varying in| and steady character and conduct. Such 
extent from fifty to one hundred acres| of them as were found to be totally 
each, and it was, for the most part, origi- | unable to cultivate the soil, were required 
nally let on leases for lives or years, made| to give up possession of their hold- 
to one or two, but at the most three ten-| ings, and at the same time were in- 
ants upon each townland, Pending the! formed, that they would on clearing out, 
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receive sufficient money to pay their pas- 
sage to America, or any country they 
night remove to. A large number of the 
pauper families were in this way necessa- 
rily removed, otherwise they would have 
starved each other. The first of the town- 
lands upon which the arrangements were 
commenced was Crealoghter, and the first 
new tenant chosen for a holding upon it 
was John Brock, a native of Downshire, a 
man of capiial, first-rate character, of most 
industrious habits, well acquainted with 
agricultural pursuits, the growth and man- 


agement of flax, &c. In fact, so desirable | 
ichosen from his excellent character and 


a tenant could rarely be procurcd, or one, 
from his knowledge and habits so likely to 
be of use and advantage to the surrounding 
tenants. Brock entered upon his farm in 
May, 1835, perfectly unotlending to his 
neighbours, and only setting them a good 
example of farming. He was, however, 
not sufered to live long in his new hold- 
ing, for on the 24th of June following he 
was most barbarously murdered in a field 
behind his own dwelling-house, at half-past 
six in the evening. ‘The farm overlooked 
the village of Ballinamuck, and is within 
less than a quarter of a mile of it. The 
murderers, after perpetrating the foul deed, 
ran across the fields in the direction of the 
town; many of the inhabitants were out, 
and must have seen them. ‘The widow, 
whenrunning tothe police-station,screamed 


as she passed along to the village, pointing | 


out, that there were the murderers of her 
husband, but she was refused the slightest 
commiseration or assistance, without re- 
mark, more than as described by herself 
afterward on the trial— They scoffed at 
me as [ passed along.” Brock was a 
Protestant, and no conviction was had, 
owing to the organised system of combi- 
nation among the inhabitants of that coun- 
try. After Brock’s murder, his widow 
was removed, and a pension settled on her 
for life by Lord Lorton, The farm was 
again let to a man named Diamond, pos 
sessing many of the good qualities of 
Brock. He settled there with his little 
family, but his life was soon attempted, 
He was twice attacked going from the vil- 
lage to his own house, ‘The last and most 
dangerous of these attacks (and which has 
rendered the poor man unfit for the use of 
any exertion during his life) was on the 
20th of March, 1836, soon after he had 
settled. Ie received eight severe wounds 
in his side and body, supposed to be in- 
flicted with a bayonet, and a severe frac- 
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ture in his skull. Diamond still lives, but 
was quite disabled. There was another 
new tenant of the same class chosen for 
the second division of the townland of 
Crealoghter — Alexander Moorehead, in 
the month of January, 1837. His stock of 
cattle, consisting of cows and heifers, were 


driven by night from the farm to the ad- 
Joming county (Leitrim) killed, skinned, 


and tumbled into bogholes, where they 
No trace, what- 
Moore- 
ac _— > 7 

bead was a Protestant. Upon the town- 
land of Shanmulla there was anew tenant 


xood qualities, named Cole. He was 


placed upon the farm in March, 1836. 


| On his way toa fair, to purchase stock in 


the very next month, April, he was at- 
tacked before he lad proceeded far on his 
journey by an armed party, stabbed, and 
beaten In a most savage manner, so much 
so that his life was, for a long time, de- 
spaired of. Cole was a Protestant. No 
trace whatever was found of the offenders. 
On the townland of Fardroman, as to 
which some new arrangements had been 
made (but the majority of the old occu- 
piers left in possession of their holdings), 
Arthur Catheart, a tenant, and his Lord- 
ship’s bailiff, was three times fired at, and 
ultimately shot dead near his own dwell- 
ing. He was fired at when returning 
home at 7 o’clock in the evening of the 
16th of August, 1835; again on the 29th 
of December, same year, about the same 
Ife saw the men, on both ocea- 


unhurt so far, He was, however, again 


‘fired at on the Sth of October, 1837, on 


his return to his house, and severely 
wounded; with great care and attention 
he was nearly recovered of his wounds, 
but the determination was to put an end 
to him, and he was again attacked in the 
month of February, 1838, and shot dead 
near his own house. Catheart was a Pro- 
testant, and had assisted the agent in 
making the new arrangements on the 
estaie. No trace of his murderers, or of 
those who had previously fired at him. 
On the same townland of Fardroman, 
there were placed two other men as 
tevuants, chosen for the same reasons as 
before mentioned—- Rollins and Diamond ; 
they were also destined to share a portion 
of the vengeance of these villains, On 
the night of the [Sth of December, 1835, 
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two heifers and a cow belonging to Dia- 
mond, were taken from his farm to the 
adjoining county and killed; on the night 
of the 3rd of March, 1836, three cows, 
one heifer, and acolt belonging to Rollins 
were taken from his land, and next 
day, on search being made, were found 
dead, skinned, and in bog-holes at some 
distance from his place. Rollins and 
Diamond were both Protestants, Ne 
trace of the perpetrators of these outrages. 
On the townland of Derrygee, where some 
changes were made, there was placed 
another tenant of the class before alluded 
to—Hugh Moorehead, He got possession 
in May, 1836. In the month of February, 
1838, an armed party entered his dwelling, 
as he was sitting round the fire in the 
evening, with his little family, and gave 
him with guns and bayonets several morta! 
wounds, from which he shortly afterwards 
died. Moorehead was a Protestant. No 
conviction of the murderers. The last 
outrage upon Lord Lorton’s tenants was 
upon the evening of the 16th of October, 
1838, when an armed party attacked 
William Morrison, who sueceeded Cath- 
cart as bailiff to the estate, and murdered 
him in a house into which he had gone, as 
is supposed, to take some refreshment, 
just at the end of the town of Drumlish, 
the market of which place he had that 
day been attending. Drumlish is about 
two miles from Ballinamuck. Morrison 
was a Protestant. Would the Uouse 
allow him to read the evidence given by 
the widow of Moorehead, the man who 
was murdered on Lord Lorton’s cstate ? 
That evidence was given at the Assizes 
only a few days since. It was as fol- 
lows :— 

“ Eliza Moorehead was then called up. She 
was a young and rather interesting looking 
woman, decently dressed. On being sworn, 
she said—I am the widow of the late Llugh 
Moorehead ; we lived in Derrygee, near Bal- 
linamuck, in March, 1838; on the {4th of 
that month, about 8 o’clock in the evening, I 
was at home with my husband and family, 


which consisted of two servant inen, two girls, | 


and my ‘child, about five weeks old; at the 

hour I mentioned we were at our supper, | 
when the latch was raised, and five or six men 
walked in; the first thing they did was to run 
up and strike my husband with a but-end ofa 
gun; there was not one word said till he was | 
struck and knocked down; there was a candle | 
lighting in a long candlestick on the floor at | 
the time they came in; when they knocked | 
my husband down they asked for his arms; I | 
said he had none in the house, that his gun 
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| wag at the armourer’s in Longford ; they then 
struck him a second time, and immediately 
afterwards went up to the room; | saw with 
the men who came in, two guns, a pistol, and 
a pitchfork ; the candle went out, and one man 
came and lighted one candle first, and lhghted 
another afterwards ; other candles were lighted 
by other persons; when my husband was 
knocked down on the floor, I sat down beside 
him; the party came and asked Lim for his 
pistols, and he said they were at his unele 
Hlavriss’s, in Khine; they then asked me was 
there any powder 1 shot, and I said there 
was some in a teacup in the walleove, and 
they went up and got it; one of them said, they 


should have the gun or something else, as they 


knew it was in the house; the same person 
then tock a crecl and stood-on it, saying to 
the persons who were with him, ‘Put me up 


on the loft till I search ;’ they did not put him 
up on the loft, but he looked upon it, and then 
came down; the party did no more then but 
consult together at tle room door, till they 
fired two shots; one of the shots struck my 
husband in the knee, and the other in the 
side; I did not see who fired the shot, for I 
had my husband’s head down in my lap, and 
[ striving to cover him, when I saw the muzzle 
of the gun over my shoulder; he was removed 
to the infirmary next day, and died on the 30th 
of the month; the prisoner at the bar is one 
of the party who came to my house that night; 
it was he who lighted the candle first, and 
stood up on the creel to look on the loft.” 

Could any man deny, that he had alto- 
gether exhibited the most conclusive evi- 
dence of the existence of the most fearful 
combination in Ireland, against the rights 
of property and the due administration of 
justice ? He would refer to the circum- 
stances of one particular case in order to 
corroborate the statement he had made. 
It was a case which was already well 
known to the House, and which had 
lately filled the public mind—he meant 
the atrocious murder of Lord Norbury. 
It was not necessary that he should refer 
to the particular deed itself, for the cir- 
cumstances immediately connected with it 
were well known. What he contended 
for was, that this was no isolated outrage, 
no ordinary murder, that it was not the 
act of any single assassin, but that it was 
clearly the result of that spirit of confede- 
ration and combination in the commission 
of crime against the rights of property to 
which he had already adverted. It was 
admitted upon all hands, that a more in- 
offensive, more benevolent, or more useful 
man did not reside in Ireland than Lord 
Norbury ; and, in corroboration of that 
fact, he would read a short extract : — 

“ When Lord Norbury’s body had been laid 
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in the grave, the rev. Mr. Rafferty, parish 
priest of Tullamore, addressed the assembled 
meeting, and said, ‘ Ihave known this illustri- 
ous nobleman in private and in public; his 
life has been spent ia acts of charity, kindness, 
and liberality, and every one here must feel 
and mourn his loss as he would that of his fa- 
ther, benefactor, and friend. 
his life was calculated to give offence, and, in 
managing his estate, every act of his was ne- 
cessary and just. Nay, he would not say one 
unkind word, much less do any unkind act, 
towards any one.”’ 


Such was the testimony borne to his | 
character by the Roman Catholic clergy- | 


man of his own parish; yet that inof- 


fensive man, upon whom the encomium | 
he had just read had been passed, was | 
shot upon his own domain, within sight of | 
Lis house and family, and of which deed | 


no trace had been discovered to the pre- 
sent day. It might be said, that chance 
or some peculiar degree of cunning might 
have favoured the escape of the mur- 
derer, and that a feeling of sympathy and 
sorrow had been universally evinced at 
the act. He regretted to say, the very 
reverse was the fact. Lord Charleville, 
who had received the first information of 
Lord Norbury’s death, but who thought 
it might have been accidental, stated, that 
on his way to Tullamore, the nearest town 
to Durrow Abbey, the seat of Lord Nor- 


bury, whither he was hastily repairing, | 


crowds were collected, who groaned at 
him on his approach, and in a voice and 
spirit of exultation cried out, ‘ He is 
dead! he is dead!” From this cireum- 
stance Lord Charleville immediately sus- 
pected the fact, and turning to the gen- 
tleman who accompanied him, said, 


“ Depend upon it Lord Norbury has been | 


murdered.” He held in his hand the in 
formations of a person named Watson, 
which were taken in Tullamore shortly 
after the murder, in which it was stated, 
that the informant was in a public-house 
the night of the day upon which the 
murder was committed ; that while there 
two men entered, one of them carrying a 
double-barrelled gun; that they called 
for liquor ; that the first of them who got 
his glass drank the following toast, ‘‘ May 
the man who shot Lord Norbury never 
lose a finger;”’ and that the second man 


drunk ‘Long life to him who had the, 


’ 


courage to shoot a monster of the kind.’ 
These were sworn depositions, and re- 
quired no commentary from him,  An- 
other person had sworn, that on the 3d 
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of January, while sitting in the house 
of a person named Coway, Mrs. Coway 
,and a boy named Kent being present, a 
stranger entered in the dark, and asked 
for lodging; that they were talking about 
the murder at the time, and that this 
stranger observed, ‘* The Devil’s luck to 
| Lord Glandine; he earned and deserved 
his fate.” But he had other facts which 
brought the matter much nearer home. 
He came to the family and relations of 
ithe deceased nobleman, speaking their 
feelings under the sad bereavement they 
had met with in his death. The right 
‘hon. Gentleman then read a letter from 
Mr. Stuart, the son in law of Lord Nore 
bury, in which he stated, that he had been 
obliged to make an application to have a 
police force stationed at the house; that 
at the time of the dreadful occurrence he 
was unwilling to excite those feelings 
which he knew the stationing of police 
was calculated to do; but that, finding 
the house attacked for arms, he felt he 
would be incurring a greater responsibility 
if he any longer abstained from doing so, 
adding, *‘* that the last sad crime followed 
by so many outrages in the neighbour- 
hood, rendered such a step absolutely ne- 
cessary for their personal safety.” They 
might judge of the state of the neighbour- 
hood from intimidation on the part of the 
people, when Mr, Stuart told them in that 
letter, that a respectable Roman Catholic 
farmer on the estate told him, that “ He 
(hoped to God he would not say he had 
| been speaking to him (Mr, Stuart), for 
} that it would be as much as his life was 
| worth if he were to be seen speaking to 
‘one of the family.” Mr. Stuart likewise 
stated, that Mr. Garrey, Lord Norbury’s 
pagent, had becn put upon his guard by 
‘information which stated, that a person 
_had been heard to say, ‘* Lord Norbury is 
gone, but that’s no good until Garrey is 
‘also killed.” He had seen and communi- 
, cated with Mr, Garrey on the subject, and 
\ he had permitted him to make use of the 
|information he had received from him. 
' He had put into his hand copies of docu- 
ments relating to himself. The first of 
ithem went to show, that this murder, 
which it was attempted to explain away 
as a mere insulated case, had been the 
result of along-formed conspiracy. Some 
/ mouths previous to the murder Mr. Garrey 
received the following letter :— 








“ Sir,—-You are unknown to me unless by 
your character, but the duty [ owe to my 
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neighbour induces me to warn you of a matter | 
which I have learned from an authcutic source. | 
It is this: there is a conspiracy laid to take | 
your life, and a short time since, on your re- | 
turn from Nenagh, where | believe you dined, 
the assassins were in wait for you, and two of 
them actually missed fire at you, although, 
perhaps, the speed at which you drove pre- 
vented you from hearing it. Now, Sir, as you 
value your life, do not for God’s sake be out 
at night, or alone, at any time. I know from 
others you are a brave man, but do not rashly 
expose yourself, You have a wife and family. 
In conclusion, I assure you, that I would sign 
my name to this, if I was not prevented by a 
concern for the person who gave me informa- 
tion on this matter, that I might let you know 
it.”? 

Mr. Garrey, in reference to this letter, 
said— 


“Tt is more than probable, that it saved my 
life, for having occasion to go to Nenagh two 
days after receiving it, being detained till late, 
I thought, recollecting it, that it might be more 
prudent to sleep there. I have every reason 
to believe, that that night a gang of seven 
ruffians waited for some hours on the road by 
which I was likely to return home, for the pur- 
pose of murdering me, and two of them were 
actually taken up by the police patrol on their 
return home that nighit.” 

The following is an extract of a letter from 
a Government officer to Mr. Garrey, by 
desire of Mr. Drummond :— 


“ Clonmel, 18th of January, 1839. 

“T have only time to say I have received 
private information which, without going into 
particulars, makes it necessary for me to 
inform you of a conspiracy to assassinate 
you.” 

He would also read an extract of another 
letter from a police-officer, dated Sth of 
February, 1839 :— 

“JT hasten to apprise you, that a person 
came some distance to inforin me that he had 
heard two men conspiring to take away your 
life. I need hardly warn you to be careful of 
yourself,” 


What was the result of all this? Why, 
that Mr, Garrey had been driven from that 
part of the country. He was, as had been 
said, a brave man. He had been an 
officer in the navy, and was wounded 
severely. He was sure he would not fear 
to face the cannon’s mouth; but could any | 
individual who led a life of continual ap- 
prehension of being shot at from behind a 
ditch or wall, not dread the danger of 
being murdered ? Mr. Garrey had handed» 
him a most extraordinary document, given 
him, he said, by a poor man in the neigh- | 
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bourhood, who told him at the same time, 
that several of them had been in circu- 
lation before Lord Norbury’s murder. It 
was the speech of Robert Emmett on his 
trial before Lord Norbury, the late noble- 
man’s father, who was spoken of in this 
document in the most opprobrious man- 
ner; so much sothat he would not ven- 
ture to read it to the House. Yet that 
speech, made thirty-six years ago, and 
published in Paris in 1835, was circulated 
in Lord Norbury’s neighbourhood for some 
months before his death. What did he 
infer from all this? Why, that that mur- 
der was the result of that conspiracy and 
confederation, the existence of which 
throughout the country was denied. What 
had Mr. Garrey said upon the subject? 
Was not he an authority upon that point ? 
And what was the opinion of various land 
agents throughout the country? Why, 
they agreed with him in saying, that that 
system of combination, fear, and outrage, 
Which had existed for the last century 
under various names, such as Whitefeet, 
Rockites, Terryalts, &c., still continued, 
and was never in greater force in Ireland 
than at the present period. If the papers 
for which he asked were granted, he should 
be able to establish the fact, that Riband- 
ism still flourished in that country. He 
had much information on the subject, but 
he knew that the Government had much 
more. In the returns made under Lord 
Wellesley’s government, and up to 1835, 
there always had been a column to dis- 
tinguish Ribandism from other crimes, 
but since that period that column had 
always been suppressed. Ile had _ re- 
ceived many authorised documents on 
the subject from various parts of the 
country. The name of Lord Hawarden 
had just been mentioned to him, a most 
worthy and excellent man, who had _ nar- 
rowly escaped in returning from the Clon- 
mel assizes falling a victim to that system. 
He could mention the names of many in- 
dividuals who had fallen victims to it, if 
it were necessary. He heard the ob- 
servation of an hon. Member on the 
other side of the House. He could assure 
him that he did not want another coercion 
bill for Ireland; but what he did want, 
and what he had a right to demand, was, 
that the existing laws should be vigo- 
rously administered in Ireland, in order 
that some security might be had for life 
and property. If he were asked what he 
believed to be the principal cause from 
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which emanated this spirit of combination, { lated; not the killing of one, two, or three 


violence, and outrage throughout 
country, he would answer, in the words of 
Lord Wellesley, that he believed it to 
be “ agitation,” continually employed to 
disturb and distract the minds of the 
people, and excite in them a hatred for 
every institution of law and govern- 
ment in the country. He could really 


fatigue the House were he to enumerate | 
all the cases of violence and atrocity | 


which had been proved to arise from the 
system of political agitation in Ireland. 
He saw, that the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Dublin cheered that observation. 
He would, therefore, trouble the House 
with an extract or two upon the subject. 
He found, that in one of those socicties 
which had been disturbing the peace of 
Ireland as long as he recoilected, and 
much longer—that in the Precursor So- 
ciety, on the 18th of last month, the hon, 
and learned Gentleman, referring to the 
county of Tipperary, said, — 

“ They have sent a large sum of money to 
the Precursors; yes, the brave, the patriotic, 
the manly, and the spirited people ot Tippe- 
rary, have nobly done their duty to the 
country.” 

The acts he had referred to were the 
“noble acts of duty,” with every one of 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
was perfectly acquainted; in proot of 
Jearned Gentleman said immediately after, 
in reference to one of them, and in ex- 
tenuation of the crime :— 

* IT regret to say, that there has been a crime 
committed which makes the blood 
one’s veins to think of; but let it be remem- 


chill in | 
| And were there no 


{ 
} 





the | persons, when their relations might succeed 


them. ‘There was notan acre of his estate 
which was not purchased in that way. To be 
sure his family had possessed them for cen- 
turies ; but it was a part of Irish history that 
that was the way they got them. But the 
idea of killing one man to get at an estate 

-the man who could make such an assertion 
ought to be placed by the interposition of his 
fiends within the custody of the law, and the 
Lord Chancellor should appoint him a custo- 
dee of his court. Why, L say, that the assas- 
sination which he speaks of is provoked by 
such language. If he wanted to tempt to 
those deeds which he speaks of with such ex- 
ecration, he could best have dove so by the 
use of such language. The murderer who 
committed the crime is culpable; but the 
man who uses language calculated to provoke 
the commission of sucha crime is still more 
culpable. Such language is a palliation for 
the crime. Tfow dere he speak of the Catholic 
peasantry of Ireland in the mauner he has 
done? Ife talks of them as of a band of assas- 
sins. Why, the fact, that he lives shows that 
they are not so.” 

When the hon. and learned Gentleman 
said this, did he even pretend to believe, 
that in [reland there were no assassius 
who could misinterpret or misapply such 
language, men who gloried in their call- 
ing, and who knew no other justice than 
what the hon. and learned Gentleman 
termed, himself “ the wild justice of re- 


'venge?” Had not Mr, Baker, Mr. Coose, 


which he would read what the hon. and | Mr. Weyland, Mr. O'Keeffe, Mr. Brabazon, 


‘and Lord Norbury, lately fallen by the 


i hands of assassins ? 


Did not the blood of 


| Ferguson, of Whitty, of Going, of the 
| venerable Heuston, al! peaceful ministers 
|of God, yet cry to Heaven unavenged ? 


bered, that the murderers of Cooper and Wey- | 


land had been deprived of their land by the 
landlord.’’ 

Was that language to address to this 
brave and spirited people? Tle would 
likewise read an extract from the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s speech, which would 
show in another point of view how the 
system of agitation affected the minds 
of the people and led them to acts of out- 
rage. After commenting upon Lord Ox- 
mantown’s speech shortly after the murder 
of Lord Norbury, he said — 

“ Ah, Sir, Lord Oxmantown ought to be 
cautious on such a subject, for the people 
know how he has an estate. The method was 
the extermination of the people, the clearing 
of parishes, the rooting out the inhabitants, 
both males and females, until all were annihi- 





assassins, then, to 
whom these words might possibly convey 
a hint? But he hastened to close this 
long, and he feared tedious statement, by 
merely glancing at the part the Govern- 
ment had borne in respect to the present 
unhappy and distracted state of Ireland, 
Had the whole tenour of their conduct 
been rather to discountenance or to en- 
courage the system of agitation and its 
inevitable consequence of combination, 
violence, and outrage? Had they not, by 
the indiscriminate and wholesale exercise 
of the prerogative of mercy, shaken the 
foundation of justice? Ilad they not 
slighted the judges aud offended the ma- 
gistracy ? And when the resident gentry, 
struggling to preserve their properties and 
their lives, amidst difficulties the most 
trying, and dangers the most imminent, 
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infelicitous opportunity to insinuate, that 
their duties as landlords had been neg- 
lected, and thereby stimulated the deluded 
populace against them? But he should 
return to the question of Ribandism, which 
he had just now undertaken to show that 
it still existed and flourished in Ireland. 
He would now read an extract from depo- 
sitions taken on the 9th of February, 
1839. 

“ The deponent states, that he is a member 
of the Ribund Society ; that ait consists of 
county delegates, parish delegates, treasurer, 
vody-master, Committee men, and common 
members, Ie states how they are chosen ; 
that the county delegates mect quarterly in 
large towns for the purpose of giving renewals 
of passwords, signs, &c. At the parish meet- 
ings members are admitted and sworn, ‘The 
oath, amongst other things, binds the member 
to keep secret whatever he may see or hear, 
to be loyal and true to each brother, to fight 
fer each other to death, especially against 
Protestants or heretics, or any man who may 
oppose his religion. 
give any information against a brother; he is 
to hold himself ready to rise in defence of Ins 
religion when called upon. 
that, at their meetings, orders are issued by 
the committee for the beating, carding, or 
other puvishinent of any person who may have 
rendered himself obnoxious in any way ; such 
as by taking land from which any memb:r has 
been ejected; voting at an election against 
the candidate the society fivours, giving evi- 
dence, &c.; and, for the purpose of punish- 
ment, people from a diflerent neighbourhood 
are appointed, in order that Uiey may not be 
known, and a person of the neighbourhood to 
point out their victim, The pass-warrant is 


written with contractions, so that none but the | 


initiated can read it, and the pass-words are 
changed quarterly. The deponent states the 
names and addresses of various persons well 
known.” 

The pass-warrant o! this society he had 
received only two days ago; he found, on 
comparison, that it corresponded word for 
word with that read at atrial in Drogheda 
two months ago. There had beena denial of 
the contents of any such document. All 


he demanded was, that the papers should | 


be laid before the House without names of 
persons or places. fle demanded no 
information as to names. Papers without 


names the Government might safely give ; | 
but if they refused those, and attempted 


to blink the question, they would never 
get at the root of the evil. It was for him 
to show that the outrages continued, and 
had practically been encouraged by the 
Government. It was for them to prove 
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had not the Government taken that most. 


Ile is not to discover or | 


It appears, also, | 
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that it was not so. ‘The Government 
encouraged agitation, rather than discou- 
raged it. ‘The whole exercise of the pre- 
rogative of mercy in Treland was for the 
purpose of defeating the ends of substan- 
tial justice, The Government had slighted 
the judges, they had offended the magis- 
tracy, they had alarmed the resident 
gentry, struggling as they were for their 
property and their lives; and in the midst 
of these dangers and difliculties, they had 
taken the infelicitous opportunity of ap- 
pointing to the office of Lord-lieutenant a 
noble viscount who had, in his place in 
that House, declared himsclf favourable to 
the war then going on against the estab- 
lished church in Ireland. The especial 
objects of the patronage of Government 
were the very members and leaders of that 
veneral association, who were regarded, 
and, as he conceived, justly regarded, to 
be amongst the most active causes of the 
present state of Treland. One striking 
instance presented itself to him that night, 
on the other side of the House, in the 
person of an hon. and learned Gentleman 
just returned to Parliament, whose profes- 
sional character and talent stood in no 
\need of praise from him, That hon, and 
learned Gentleman had been transferred 
from the association to which he had been 
the law adviser, to become the law adviser 
(of the Government on the proceedings 
which they might have to institute against 
persons transgressing, or supposed to have 
transgressed the law. Up to the year 
1834, many members of the present 
Government, by themselves, and through 
‘the mouth of their sovereign, denounced 
agitation, and stigmatised the agitators 
in Ireland. From thenceforward, had not 
those same ministers courted agitation, and 
become the patrons and familiar com- 
‘panions of the agitators? Were not 
| members of the very associations the Go- 
vernment had formerly described as 
treasonable, and the noisiest agitators pro- 
/moted to important offices of trust and 
/emolument, in the magistracy, the police, 
/and the courts of law? He had meant 
‘to refer to some of these appointments, 
‘but he felt that the climax had been 
reached by the recent nomination of a 
nobleman, who, though most estimable in 
all the relations of private life, was yet 
the publicly avowed enemy of the Estab- 
lished Church in Treland, sent there as 
the representative of her Majesty, whose 
‘solemn, sacred, and sworn duty it was to 
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uphold that Establishment; and the 
avowed public supporter of those whom 
his own colleagues had denounced as the 
habitual disturbers of the public peace, 
was sent to govern and tranquillize that 
country. In short, the patronage of Ire- 
land, instead of being employed to pro- 
mote the public service, had notoriously 
been bartered for votes numbered in that 
House ; and whatever might be the indi- 
vidual inclination of the Members of ler 
Majesty’s Government, if they were not 
aware, they were the only persons in the 
country who were ignorant, that if they 
boldly discouraged agitation and enforced 
the law against the agitators of Ireland, 
their political existence could not be 
worth an hour’s purchase. From Minis- 
ters, then, who had not the power, even 
if they had the will, to help them, the 
faithful and well affected subjects of the 
Queen in Ireland must turn to the So- 
vereign and the British public. The 
peaceable people of Ireland, anxious to 
fulfil the relative duties of their stations, 
must either incur the odium of absenteeism 
on the one hand, or be 
peril of their lives and the certain forfeit 
of the peace and happiness of themselves 
and their families on the other, they de- 
sired the protection of the law, but they 
found a lawless confederacy more power- 
ful than the law, and armed with a dark 
and mysterious power to enforce its un- 
Jawful and cruel mandates. The violator 
of the law was secure of impunity, while 
the man who would lift his hand or voice 
against the tyranny of that despotic code 
was doomed to inevitable destruction, The 
murderer was toasted as a hero. The 


residents at the | 
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and of the God of merey, without whom 
they knew—and it was their first conso- 
lation—a hair of their head could not 
suffer, nor a sparrow fall to the ground. 
Still let them not be deaf to their en- 
treaties until that unhappy country ceased 
to be hahitable, and was blotted out from 
among the civilized nations of the earth. 
The right hon. Gentleman concluded by 
moving for ‘Returns of all outrages, 
crimes, and offences, distinguishing the 
several kinds and descriptions which have 
occurred in the several counties, cities, 
and towns in Ireland, in each month of 
the respective years 1835, 1836, 1837, 
1838, 1859, to the time of making such a 
return, showing the sum total of each de- 
scription of outrage, crime and offence 
committed in each county, city, and town 
in each month; showing also the total in 
each county, city, and town, in each 
month, and in each of the said years; 
showing also the number of persons con- 
cerned in each outrage, crime, or offence, 
so far as the same can be ascertained, and 


| a variety of papers illustrative of the moral 





| 
| 
| 


honest witness to the truth in a court of | 


It was 
in sorrow that he had to bear testimony 
against his own country ; all their interests 
are identified; he must suffer with its ad- 
versity, and could only prosper if it was 
prosperous. In common, then, with the 
faithful and allegiant subjects of the 
Crown of every class and creed in Ireland, 
he made that solemn appeal to the sym- 
pathies of this country. He earnestly im- 
plored a brave, a generous, and an up- 
right people to consider, before it was too 
late, the sufferings, the shame, and the 
sorrows of a sister country, violated with 
outrage, defiled with the innocent blood 
of her own children, and crying aloud to 
them for succour. Ile besougbt them in 
the name of truth, of justice, of humanity, 


| 


condition of Ireland. 

Mr. O'Connell wished to move an amend- 
ment in the way of an addition to the 
motion of the right hon. Gentleman with 
the view of obtaining some further infor- 
mation —more comprehensive returns than 
those which should be made under 
his motion. He wished for returns 
of the same nature and for the same 
period as regarded England and Wales, 
and he desired to learn, from the au- 
thority of the Chair, the proper time in 
point of order for submitting such an 
amendment. 

Mr. Shaw said, he could have no ob- 


/jection to his motion being extended, as 
ithe hon. and Jearned Member for Dublin 





proposed. 

The question was put on the motion for 
the first named return. 

Viscount Morpeth said, it certainly was 
matter of some satisfaction to him, upon 
whom unavoidably so large a share of 
responsibility connected with the subjects 
treated of in the motion and speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman, the Member 
for Dublin University, devolved; and he 
conceived, also, that it must be some- 
thing of relief to the excited apprehen- 
sions of the country, to find, that the 
long and repeatedly threatened explosion 
which was to overwhelm the Irish Govern- 
ment with shame, confusion, aad ruin 
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which was to lay bare to the astonished 
country the extent and aggravated nature 
of the misdeeds of that Government, and 
which was to visit them with such tre- 
mendous retribution, had at last issued— 
in proceedings of impeachment? Not at 
all.—In a vote of censure? Nothing in 
the least like it—In an address for their 
removal from office? Least of all things 
that.—In a declaratory resolution recom- 
mending a different line of politics? No, 
not even that, but in a motion for the 
production of papers. He would call 
upon all present to witness what had been 
the daily and nightly strain of persons 
who were opposed to the Government, at 
public meetings, at corporation meetings, 
at meetings for festive celebrations, in the 
columns of the press, within the walls of 
Parliament itself, whether it had not been 
of all law trampled under foot, of property 
and life left wholly unguarded, of the 
Church in danger, of the Throne me- 
naced, of Protestantism at its last gasp, 
aud all these had produced a_vote for 
the production of papers. While the 
late Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, the Mar- 
quess of Normanby, was waiting, before 
he could well apply himself to the colo- 
nial affairs of this country, for the pro- 
ceedings by impeachment, of which he 
had been repeatedly declared to be de- 
serving; while Lord Ebrington was wait- 
ing for the address for the cancelling of 
his appointment, which the speech he 
once made within the walls of that House 
of Parliament had been pronounced to 
render necessary, no proceedings with such 
objects were brought forward, but a vote 
only was proposed for the production of 
papers, which was granted every year as a 
mere matter of course. The right hon. 
Gentleman concluded his eloquent speech 
by saying that nothing remained for them 
but an application to Parliament, and then 


he came to this House with a vote for. 


papers—anything but appeal to a distinct 
verdict of the House—anything but bring 
about a change in the policy of the Go- 
vernment, which it sometimes suited them 
to condemn with so much vehemence, but 
so little cost—anything than the faintest 
wish of dislodging the Members of the 
present Government from their seats, which 
hon. Gentlemen opposite would do any- 
thing, and endure anything, rather than 
take upon themselves to occupy. As tothe 


motion made by the right hon. Gentleman, | 
he should be exceedingly happy to give , 
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him as much, if not more than he asked 
for, although there might be one or two 
items or expressions in the long list which 
had been read, which, if they were perse- 
vered in, would render it necessary to pro- 
duce some papers, which it would not be 
expedient for the public service and for 
the interests of justice to bring forward ; 
but he did not apprehend any difficulty 
would exist between the right hon, Gen- 
tleman and himself on this point, and 
he should be glad not only to produce 
the papers, but to give every information 
in his power. He might take the liberty 
of moving, at a subsequent time, for cer- 
tain returns in addition to those for which 
the motion had been already made, and 
which applied only to certain years. The 
present motion extended only to those 
years during which the Marquess of Nor- 
manby had conducted the administration 
of Ireland; but as he should be prepared 
to prove, that the comparison of those 
years with preceding years would be by 
no means disadvantageous to the Marquess 
of Normanby, or to the country, he should 
take the liberty of filling up the large pre- 
liminary void, which the right hon, Gen- 
tleman had left unoccupied. The speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman had branched 
into two chief points of argument—the 
one connected with the present state of 
disturbances and crime in Ireland, and 
the other to the conduct of the Govern- 
ment in reference to that subject; and in 
considering the topics to which the right 
hon. Gentleman had addressed himself, 
he should proceed first to that point which 
related to the state of crime and disturb- 
ances which at present existed in Ireland. 
He did not stand up there to deny, or to 
palliate, or to gloss over those crimes of 
which the right hon. Gentleman had made 
so forcible a representation. There were 
many, and, indeed, he might almost say, 
all of the statements made by the right 
hon. Gentleman, but too true and but too 
deplorable, and what was the worst part 
of the consideration was, that they were 
by no means new. If this were an un- 
wonted and unprecedented outburst of 
crime which the right hon. Gentleman 
had brought under the consideration of the 
House, there might be more hope that it 
proceeded from temporary causes, and 
there would be more chance of applying a 
successful remedy. Perhaps the substi- 
tution of other measures and of other men 
might give rise to a better order of things; 
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and if he only thought that his removal 
from oflice would bring additional security to 
any ove home-stead in Ireland—would still 
one shout of outrage—one shriek of suffer- 
ing—would stay the up-raised arm of one 
assassin—or would divert one bullet from 
its murderous aim—he need hardly say | 
with what pleasure he should receive the | 
fiat which would remove him from its | 
burthens. But what he was prepared to 
say was, that since the time at which the 
present Government had assumed office 
there had not been more, he might say | 
there had been less, but he would content 
himself with saying, that there had been 
no more of insurrectionary violence or 
general crime than there had been within 
any other corresponding interval of time | 
which the right hon. Gentleman might 
select for the last sixty years; and he 
would contend further, that through the 
whole of that space, outrages would be | 
found to have proceeded from similar | 
causes, to have been engendered in a si- 
milar state of society, and to have pre- 
sented themselves in a similar manner 
with those which were now commented 
upon, He would make a rapid survey 
of the recent history of Ireland in respect | 
to crime, which, in justice to the present 
Government, should be brought before the 
country, for the right hon. Gentleman had 
not said in express words that the state 
of affairs, in connection with crime, was | 
worse now than during any previous. 
period, although that was the inference | 
which was wished to be drawn from the 
representations which had been brought 
forward this evening. [Fle would state, 
what he was prepared to maintain, that | 
for the last sixty years no corresponding 
interval of time could be tixed upon, more | 
freefrom outrage and violence, than that | 
which had elapsed from the period of the | 
accession of the present Government to | 
office. He believed that it was inl761, 
that the first White-boy outrages were 
known, which, by the concurrent testi- 
mony of historians of that day, were 
known to have arisen from the inclosure of | 
waste Jands. It was said by a contempo- | 
rary historian, ‘‘ On the one hand, cruel- 
ties were perpetrated of which it might 
well be thought humanity was incapable, 
and on the other hand, Acts were passed 
for their punishment which seem calcu- 
lated for the meridian of Barbary.” In 
succeeding years, down to 1775, several 
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then in 1786, that combination was suc- 
ceeded by another, whose members were 
termed Rightboys, and it was stated by 
Lord Clare, in a speech delivered in the 
Irish House of Commons, “ They pre- 
vented the payment of rents, and for years 
a landlord could not distrain a tenant, or 
set his land but according to the will of 
the Whiteboys. After these there came 
the Hearts of Steel, who, in Belfast, be- 
came so bold as to have attacked the gaol 
and rescued a prisoner, and to have com- 
mitted other outrages. He need not go 


5 


oe 


through the subsequent cases of violence 


which arose in 1791 and the subsequent 
years, when the association known by the 
name of the ‘United Irishmen,” came 
into existence; nor need he now enter 
into the lamentable events attending the 
Rebellion which succeeded. In 1803 the 
outbreak occurred, during which Lord 
Kilwarden was assassinated ; and in 1806, 
disturbances arose in Connaught against 
priests’ dues, and Chief-Justice 
Downes said in his charge to the special 
commission, that ‘ Judges could not 
travel without a large military escort; the 
outrages did not partake of any political 
complexion, nor were they confined to 


/any particular party or persuasion of 


the people.” In 1807, the counties 
of Limerick and Kerry were dreadfully 
disturbed; and in 1811, a special com- 
mission was sent throughout Leinster 
and Munster, when Lo:d Guilliamore 
stated “The avowed object was, the 


‘regulation of landed property and its pro- 


duce, to give a maximum of rent, pre- 
scribe the price of land, prevent the trans- 
fer of property, and enforce the observ- 
ance of the laws of these mob legislators 
by torture and murder, in order that land 
should never rise, and property never 
change its possession. ‘To all ranks were 
their mandates equally directed—to the 


;rich and poor. ‘To the gentleman of 


landed property they proclaimed that the 
land, which his ancestors had devised 
thirty or forty years before, must not rise 
on the expiration of his lease, or must 
only rise according to their arbitrary 
standard, although the price of every 
article around him had increased four-fold 
by a fluctuation of value which he could 
not control, yet the value of his land 
should remain stationary; and that if the 
former tenant were a beggar or a knave, 
he must be continued; that the land 
should remain unset, as in several in- 
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stances it did, to the ruin of all concerned, 
as the landlord inust submit to the terms 
thus arbitrarily dictated to him.” In 1812 
outbreaks in the same counties arose from 
the same causes, which afterwards extended 
to King’s county and Westmeath; aud 
in 1814, it was said in this House, by 
the rig ht hon. Baronet, the Member for 
Tamw orth, “ The evil which it was now 


proposed to remedy had not, he was sorry 
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to say, risen ona sudden; it had existed | 


for a considerable time; indeed, he might 


say for the whole period he had the honour | 


of forming a part of the Irish government.” 
After detailing the p: oceedings of the 
Carders, he continued, ‘ I ex sane 3 into 
the cases of many individuals where per- 
sonal torture had been inflicted, 
uniformly found it to proceed from some 
dispute relative to 
giving a price 


ground, either by 


exceeding that fixed on 


} 
and 1} 
| who took then 


] and 


by these miscreants, or by taking a farm | 


of which the late oceupying ter 
been dispossessed by his landlord.” Tn 
1815, a special commission was sent to 
Limerick; and in that year murder 
of the Dillon family took place, which the 
House had heard detailed with so much 
force and melancholy truth by 
right hon. Baronet. He also said, “* The 
records of the courts of justice show, that 
such a settied and uniform system of 
guilt, such monstrous and horibk 
ties could not be found in the annals of 
any country on the face of the globe, whe- 
ther civilized or uncivilized. Time alone, 
the prevaience of a kind and paternal 
government, the extension of educaticn, 
were the remedies which must be chiefly 
relied upon.” In 1820 an account was 
given by Mr. James Daly of the state of 
Galway, and he said, — 

“Ina county which was for the most part 
destitute of manufactures, the population were 
almost entirely emp oy ed i in the cultivation of | 
the soil, and much of the existing distress had | 
arisen from the oe sums offered to land- 
owners by tenants, by which the proprietors 
had unfortunately suffered themselves to be 
tempted, but which it was } whol ly beyond the 
means of the tenant to pay. The disturbances 
to which he had alluded ye nmenced ab out the | 
middle of November; renewed disturbances 
took place, in which som e lives were lost, and 
a gentleman of respect tability was shot by the 
road side ina public highway. The meeting 
of the magistrates was adjourned for a fort- j 
night, and in that short int: He such was the 
increased audacity of the rebels, for he could 
designate them in no other m: anear, that he 8 


—- 


! 
the 


the 


* See Hansard, vol. xxviii pp. 163—165, 
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wards of seventy gentlemen's seats had been 
attacked and plundered, and there were actu. 
ally not five seats in the whole district which 
had either not becn entered, or de fended and 
saved from depredation after an obstinate en- 
gagement. They attacked the police-barracks, 
and thirteen of the police were dangerously 
os din a desperate engagement, which 
lasted from half past nine in the evening till 
three in the morning. For above five hours 
was this band of rebels engaged with his Mas 
in ty's ore noid cd veteran troops. ‘The country 
was studded so thickly with troops, that no 
man could : it his door without 
parties of soldiers.*” 


ay 
stana 


seeing 
In 1821, the counties of Cork, Kerry, 
in a state of almost 
aud in that year arose the 
Captain Rock, and the party 
ume of Rockites. In 1822, 
oe Goulburn said, “ In no county in 
Ireland was the p hie ice sufficient to protect 
ia. peaceable ;” and in 1823, the same 
rizl.t hon, Gentleman again said, “ Every 
feeling was in favo ur of the offender, and 
the ouly efforts made by the great portion 


Limerick were 
insurrection, 


furmidable 


of the people were to screen him from 
detection, Justice was defeated in every 


P OSS ible 
secured, 
either 


Where the criminal was 
the witnesses for the Crown were 
carried off on the approach of his 
or si the influence of terror, 
it was found impossible to induce them to 
‘The quotations which he 
already showed that most of 
the evils detailed by the right hon. Gentle- 
man existed, and he thought it an aggra- 
vated form, during the time of all the 
preceding administr: itions, although the 
Government in those 
days did not think it to be their duty 
ye to collect an acccunt of every 
— which had been committed, and lay 
countiy as the consequence 
that Government. In 
right hon, Baronet, the Mem- 

ber for ‘Tamworth, made a speech, in 
which he auticipated him (Viscount Mor- 
peth) by making a summary of the course 
adopted by preceding administrations. 
“ Let us 


way. 


ich was 


’ 
ee 


1829, the 


cast “said the hon. Baronet’? 


a rapid glance over the recent history of 
Ireland, trace it from the Union, the 
period when the retirement of Mr. Pitt 
from the King’s Councils brought more 


prominently forward the differences of pub- 
lic men in regard to the Catholic question. 
What is then ncholy fact ? That for scarcely 
one year during the period that has elapsed 
nion, has Ireland been governed 







i! 


since the } 


* Hansard i, New Series, vol. ii p. 92. 
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by the ordinary course of law In 1800 we find 
the Ilabeas Corpus Act suspended, and the 
suppression of rebellion in force. In 1801 they 
were continued. In 1802, I believe, they ex- 
pired. In 1803 the insurrection for which 
Emmett suffered, broke out ; Lord Kilwarden 
was murdered by a savage mob; and both 
Acts of Parliament were renewed. In 1804 
they were continued. In 1805 the west and 
south of Ireland were ina state of insubordina- 
tion, which was with difficulty repressed by the 
severest enforcement of the ordinary law. In 
1807, in consequence chiefly of the disorders 
that had prevailed in 1806, the Act called the 
Insurrection Act was introduced. It gave 
power to the Lord-lieutenant to place any dis- 
trict, by proclamation, out of the pale of the 
ordinary law—it suspended trial by jury—and 
made it a transportable offence to be out of 
doors from sunset to sunrise, In 1807 this 
Act continued in force, and in 1808, 1809, 
and to the close of the Session of 1810, In 
1814 the Insurrection Act was renewed ; it 
was continued in 1815, 1816 and 1817. In 
1822 it was again revived, and continued 
during the years 1823, 1824, and 1825. In 
1825 the temporary Act intended for the sup- 
pression of dangerous associations, and espe- 
cially the Roman Catholic Association, was 


passed. It continued during 1826 and 1827, | 


and expired in 1823, The year 1829 has 
arrived, and with it the demand for a new 
Act to suppress the Roman Catholic Asso- 
ciation.*” 

But he might be met with the remark, 
that although the country was in a most 
disturbed state during these periods, the 
Governments of the time had done their 
duty in coming to Parliament and asking 
for fresh powers. They had seen that all 
these Acts which had been obtained had oc- 
casionally ceased, and in 1829 and 1830 
during the administration of the Duke of 
Northumberland in Ireland, (he would 
not trouble the House with many ex- 
tracts, although he might bring a 
caiaiogue as long as that produced 
by the right hon. Gentleman), he would 
show to the House what proceedings 
had taken place during the time when 
the administration of the Duke of Wel- 
lington and the right hon. Baronet 
did not deem it necessary to apply to 
Parliament that new powers or extra- 
ordinary remedies should be placed in 
their hands. 


“ The house of a man named M‘Gowan, in 
Carrigallon (county of Leitrim), was attacked 
in the middle of the day by a daring mob, who 
beat him in a violent manner, broke his win- 





* Hansard, New Series, vol, xx., p. 741— 
742, 
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dows and demolished an oven which he used 
in his trade as a baker. All this was done in 
the presence of hundreds of spectators, not one 
of whom interfered, and, more extraordinary 
still, within half a mile of a magistrate’s resi- 
dence, and in a town where there is a police 
station. The police were marched from the 
town that morning because there was a fair 
held there. This was on the principle of leav. 
ing a clear stage for the factious to fight it out, 
No wonder if the calendars are so much heavier 
now, seeing that the police, the only available 
witnesses in general, were sent out of the way 
on purpose to Jet the ‘ course of wild justice’ 
have its way, One hundred and twelve pri- 
soners have been committed to the county gaol 
in Clonmel in the course of one week.” 


He quoted these circumstances, in order 
to draw a contrast between the custom 
which existed then, and that which had 
been since introduced. He did not mean 
to say, that the Government reaily wished 
the factions to fight it out; but the police 
being withdrawn, that was the inevitable 
consequence. At the Cork Assizes for 
1829, ‘* the total number of prisoners for 
trial amounted to 210; of which there are 
for murder twenty-one, burglary and rob- 
bery sixteen, rape and abduction nine, 
Ninety-six prisoners for trial at Mayo, in- 
cluding eleven for murder. 123 prisoners 
for trial at Galway, of whom thirty-six are 
charged with murder.” 


“The following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted at a most numerous and re- 
spectable meeting of the magistrates of the 
county of Fermanagh, convened under the pre- 
sidency of the Earl of Enniskillen, on the 30th 
July, 1829 :—* The magistrates of the county 
of Fermanagh, assembled to take into consi- 
deration the state of their county, deeply Ja- 
ment the melancholy occurrences which have 
recently taken place in a part of it. Much 
misrepresentation has, no doubt, existed on the 
origin of these transactions; but, from the 
fullest inquiry which they have been enabled 
to make, it is the deliberate conviction of their 
minds, that a premeditated attack was made on 
the peaceable and unoffending Protestants, by 
well-organised, numerous and tumultuous as- 
semblages from distant parts, well armed, and 
acting under regular control, and which ap- 
pears to have been part of a system co-exist- 
ing in different parts of this county and else- 
where, plotted by factious incendiaries.”” © In 
Queen’s County, at the summer assizes of 
1829 (July 31), Chief Justice Bushe addressed 
the Grand Jury at some length on the dis« 
turbed state of the county and weight of the 
calendar. He expressed much regret that its 
appearance proved the existence of a spirit of 
insubordination and insurrection greatly at 
variance with the state of a county which had 
been hitherto proverbial for the absence of 
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crime of this description. The Whiteboy 
system has made dreadful progress in other 
parts of Ireland; and the utmost exertion was 
necessary to repress a system that would erect 
the dominion of the mob over that of the 
higher orders.”’ 


He would now come to the state of 
Tipperary, the county about the disturbed 
state of which so much had been said and 
quoted. Inthe Evening Mail, of August 
26, there was the following extract from a 
letter dated the 24th :— 


“ You can form no conception of the state 
in which this hitherto peaceable barony now 
is; all our lower windows built up, obliged to 
live in the upper rooms, and in momentary ex- 
pectation of an attack. You are, doubtless, 
aware that Mr. Tydd Abbott’s and Daniel 
Falkener’s houses were robbed of their arms 
ten or twelve days since.” 

A meeting of seventy-five magistrates 
took place on September 7, 1829, at 
Thurles, when, on the motion of the Earl 
of Llandaff, they agreed to the following 
resolutions :— 

“ Resolved, ‘That in consequence of the dis- 
turbances which have prevailed in this county 
tor the last three years, several meetings of the 


magistrates have been held within that period | 


for the purpose of considering the means best 


calculated to arrest their progress. That at | 


these meetings it was resolved unanimously, 
that the means and powers afforded by the 
existing laws were insufficient, and that the 
state of the country was such as to call for the 
renewal and application of the Insurrection 
Act. That since the transmission of our last 
memorial, dated 20th October, 1827, on this 
subject, to the Lord-lieutenant, notwithstand- 
ing the rewards offered by his Excellency for 


the discovery and apprehension of offenders, | 


and the united efforts of the magistrates and 
local authorities to restore tranquillity, the 
system of outrage and daring opposition to the 
laws has increased, and continues to increase, 
to an alarming extent. That a great portion 
of the commonalty are in possession of unli- 
censed arms, and that bodies of armed men 
have appeared lately on several occasions at 
noonday, for the purpose of obstructing the 
execution of the laws, and threatening the lives 
and properties of all who are opposed to their 
unlawful proceedings. That such is the de- 
moralization of the lower classes, such their 
confederacy, and such the prevailing system of 
terror, that all endeavours to procure informa- 
tion, to convict and bring offenders to justice, 
are vain and futile. ‘hat it is our firm per- 
suasion that the existing evils call for the ap- 
plication of strong and vigorous measures, and 
that the Insurrection Act, or some such mea- 
sure, is best calculated to restore order and 
tranquillity. That in consequence of the 
quantity of hidden arms in this county, and 
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the difficulty, if not impossibility, of obtaining 
information by means of which they could be 
| discovered, it would be advisable to amend 
| the Arms’ Act, making the possession of unli- 
censed arms a transportable felony, giving all 
proper facility to the right of search, and 
limiting within proper restrictions the privilege 
of keeping arms at all. That it would be ex- 
pedient at the present juncture to establish 
military posts throughout the country, to aug 
| ment the police stations, as a measure caleu- 
| lated to prevent the further extension of the 
existing system of outrage, though at the same 
time we are firmly persuaded and convinced 
that no means short of the one we have already 
| recommended will prove efficacious in the pre- 
| sent calamitous state of this country.” 


Now, the present Government had often- 
times been accused of neglecting and disre- 
| garding the representations and applications 
of the magistracy, because they did not 
always think themselves called on imme- 
diately to comply with their requisitions. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
opposite had not hesitated to accuse the 
Government of a disregard to the repre- 
sentation of the local magistracy of Ireland. 
Here there was a distinct call on the 
Government of the Duke of Northumber- 
land, with reference to the disturbed state 
of the country. Was it responded to? 





| Mr. Gregory, at that time, how far this had 
been the case. The words of that Gentle- 
| man were :— 


“ Tlis Grace, the Lord-lieutenant will direct 
| his immediate attention to such of the measures 
| recommended by the magistrates, that he will 

meet their wishes for the augmentation of the 
| police stations to such extent as may be found 
expedient, that he will consider and commun- 
icate the result of his deliberations upon the 
specific recommendations of the magistracy 
with regard to the disposition of the military, 
With respect to the Insurrection Act, his Grace 
feels, that nothing but the increase and exten- 
sion of the existing evil, and the proved failure 
of the conjoint exertions of the civil and mili- 
tary authorities under the existing law, could 
justify him in recommending it. That his 
Grace hopes, that the efforts of the magistracy, 
aided by those of Government, will shortly 
diminish the extent of the disturbances, and, 
that the sug-estions of the magistrates respect- 
ing the Arnis Act will engage his Grace’s best 
attention.”’ 

And, in accordance with this letter, the 
act was not applied. Jt appeared, that in 
September a memorial was transmitted 
through Lord Enniskillen, Governor of 
Vermanagh, signed by 100 Protestants of 
the county of Fermanagh. ‘The memorial 
concluded with the following statement:— 





The House would see from the letter of 
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“The present apathy and indifference of 
the civil authorities, resident in our immediate 
neighbourhood, to our danger, compel us to 
lay this representation of our defenceless situ- 
ation before your Excellency.” 

The following appeared in the Lvening 
Mail of Sept. 28, 1829 :— 

“Tn consequence of the numerous outrages 
which have disgraced the neighbourhood of 
Kells, in this county (Meath), a meeting of 
noblemen, gentlemen, and landholders of said 
county was held on the 19th day of September 
at the Sessions house, in Kells, when the fol- 
lowing resolutions were entered into:—‘It 
was unanimously resolved, that a committee, 
consisting of the following noblemen and gen-~ 
tlemen, namely, Lord Bective, J. W. 1. Naper, 
C. A. Nicholson, A. ff. C. Pollock, and John 
Farrell, Esquires, be appointed to draw up 
resolutions for the purpose of offering rewards | 
for bringing to justice the persons concerned | 
in any outrage in this neighbourhood. ‘That 
the disturbed parts cf said county be divided | 
into districts, and that the resident gentlemen | 
and landholders in each district be earnestly 
requested to come forward and assist, as far | 


as they can, the magistrates and the police in | 


restoring the public peace.’ ’ 

“At a meeting of magistrates at Elphin, | 
county of Roscommon, present, Lord Lorton, 
the Bishop of Elphin , Honourable R. King, | 
Colonel Tennison, Dean French, &c., &c., ‘it | 
was resolved, that it is the opinion of this meet- 
ing, that the country is inan alarming state of | 
insubordination to the laws, and that notwith- 
standing the active exertions of the magistrates 


dreadful outrages still continue to be perpe-| ee s 
| Catholics in the South. 


trated, in consequence of the spirit of intimi- 
dation which prevails, and which renders de. 
tection almost impossible. That we are deter- 
mined to persevere in our exertions to put down 


this spirit, yet, from the limited power vested | 


in us, we are compelled to callupon the Govein- 
ment to take the state of the country into its 
serious consideraticn, and to adopt such mea- 
sures as it may in its wisdom consider necessary, 
to enforce the due administration of the laws, | 
and the safety and protection of the peaceable 
inhabitants of the county. 
we are of opinion, that nothing short of the | 


re-enactment of the Insurrection Act will | 
suppress the | 
spirit of disaffection and intimidation which, it | 


prove sufficient effectuaily to 


is to be lamented, so very generally exists,’ 


‘The above resolutions were proposed by Lord | 
Lorton, who stated, that he had called the | 
meeting at Elphin on account of its central | 
situation, in order to enable the gentlemen to | 


return to their homes in safety; and that he 


put forth these resolutions with a view to check | 


unfortunate, | 
' aaa aa 
| expose the county to the mischiefs of a cone 


' tested election, in which these bad passions 
E a | would be brought into fearful activity ; and I 
in October of the same year, to try the | 
Doneraile conspirators, who had combined | 


the evil which exists in our 
wretched, and barbarous country,”’ 
A special commission was opened at Cork 


to murder three magistrates. At the Li- 
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merick assizes of the same date, fourteen 
individuals were left for execution, and 
twenty-six for transportation. In May, 
1830, a conflict took place at Dysart, which 
was described in the following terms :— 

**May 3ist. An encounter took place at 
Dysart (Queen’s county), between the Black- 
feet and Whitefeet, in which four or five had 
their skulls fractured. The principal leader of 
the Whitefeet was Matthew Whelan, who has 
not been more than four or tive days out of gaol, 
from which he was liberated before the expir- 
ation of his sentence of three months imprison- 
ment fora riot.” 

Fle quoted this for the purpose of show- 
ing, that such misfortunes had not occurred 
for the first time during the administration 
of the Marquess of Normanby. At the 
latter end of 1830, Mr. Dawson addressed 
the electors of Derry in these terms. — 

“‘f am sorry to add, that some of the lead- 
ing members in this coalition (to oust him from 
the representation), alike forgetful of the con- 
duct of their family in Parliament, and of the 
peace of the country, have endeavoured with 
too much success to revive the no-popery cry, 
It is a mockery upon common sense to hear 
the Beresfords, who reluctantly came in at the 
twelfth hour to give their support to the Ca- 
tholic Relief Bill, because their interests forced 
them to concede, now oppose my claims to the 
renewal of your suffrages; yet such is the 
conduct of this family. On every side I hear 
their clamours against me; but [ leave the 
public to judge of the consistency of such men 
who wish to be Protestants in the North, and 
It was a very painful 
duty to witness the effects of the excited feel- 
ings of the country on the 12th of July, when 
armed bodies of men appeared in regular pa- 
rade, and when excesses of the most frightful 
kind were committed—houses burned—men, 


| women, and children driven from their homes, 


and forced to seek for protection in the bogs 
and woods. Itis my firm opinion, that if as 
much pains had been taken to tranquillize, as 


_ have been employed to excite, the public feel- 


. 13 ‘ "29 nection > ) 1° 
Atthe same time, ; ™g on that great question, the whole country 


would have been disposed to acquiesce in the 
decision of the Legislature. But as I cannot 
disguise from myself that the efforts to keep 
alive these feuds have been successful; and as 
I find, that my opinions are directly at variance 
with such principles, and that I could not re- 
present with comfort to myself, or satisfaction 
to the constituent body, a county containing a 
very large proportion of men whose prejudice: 
seem to increase, rather than diminish, not- 
withstanding the disappointment of all their 
predictions of evil, I have determined not to 


shall, therefore, decline the honour of coming 
forward as a candidate on the present occa- 
sion.” 
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These things having occurred up to 
1830 ; he felt, as regarded the years 1831, 
1832, 1833, and 1834,—which filled up 
the remaining interval before the acces- 
sion of the present Government—that he 
might spare the House the trouble of en- 
tering into any further details, because 


they must be in the recollection of Mem- 
bers, having rendered it necessary for 


Lord Grey to come down to Parliament 
for a measure of coercicn, and ause 
they must also hold in remembrance the 


forcible exposition of the state of 
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the | 


country then made in justification of that | 


act by his (Lord Morpeth’s) noble prede- 
cessor in his present office, One more 
return, however, he had, which he would 
give to the House. [It had often been 
stated in that House and elsewhere, that 
the clergy were those more particularly 
obnoxious to popular violence, aud that 
they had more especially been marked 
out for attack or intimidation dming the 


official existence of the present Govern- | 


ment. Now, during the administration of 
Lord Normanby, ove clergyman, 
Mr. Dawson, was barbarously murdered, 
another, the Rev. Mr. Berasford, was re- 
cently shot at. 
If, however, 


sion to oltice. 


the Rev. 


The murder happen d | 
within three or four mouths of our acces- | 
these cases | 


} 


were contrasted with the offences, accom- | 
panied with circumstances of outrage, | 
committed on the clergy during the vears | 


1829 and 1830, a great difference would 


at once be perceived, This would be seen 
from the following,— 
LIST OF OUTRAGES UPON CLERGYMIN AND 
CHURCHES IN 1829 anpd 1830 
April 19, 1829-—Rev. Mr. Craig, of Ros- 


common, fired at. 

August—Rev. Mr. Minuchin, of county Clare; 
hooted, and his car dam: eed - the linch- pin 
taken out, that he and his wife might be in- 
jured, 

August — Rev. Mr. Davoren, of county 
Clare; property injured—servants beaten— 
life, with those of all family and servants in 
danger. 

October 11—Rev. Mr. Shaw ; house broken 
into, and himself compelled to take many il- 
legal oaths. 

August 4—Rev. Mr. Armstrong of Tipper- 
ary; fired at in the open day by a party with 
their faces blackened. 

August 10—Rev. Mr. King, of Fermanagh ; 
house set on fire. 

October 23—Rev. Mr. Going, 
murdered. 

November 
mon ; 


of Tipperary ; 


11—-Rev. Mr. Day of Roseom- 
severely wounded with a pistol shot, 


' the 


| ward was offered, 
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May 22—Rev. Mr. Herbert of Tipperary 5 


church windows demolished, and a Rockite 
notice left, threatening him with the death of 
Mr. Shear. 

August—The church, near Cloughgordan, 
razed to the ground. 


May 19, 1830-—Rev. Mr. White of Tyrone ; 
a gun fired through his bed-room window, and 
two balls lod red in the wall over the bed 
where he lay sleeping, 


Scveral other outrages of a most serious 
character committed on 
Phe great preponderance of such assaults 
and offences prior to the administration of 
Lord Normanby, satisfactorily refuted the 
exclusive nature the charge to which 
he referred. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, in the course of his speech, 
had also alluded to the ereat increase in 
of Government rewards since 
= commencement of the administration of 

e Marquess of Normanby. He admitted 
at once that there was a creat increase ; 
rewards were far more abundantly offered. 
One motive for it that it was felt 
that the injured parties derive satisfaction 
from the proclamation of rewards for the 
discovery of their assailants. The country 
also would receive the impression that the 
Governnient was in earnest in its endea- 
vours to suppress crime. The present 
Government had resorted to the practice 
much more frequently than ae ‘ding Go- 
vernments. In the instance of the very 
last outrage he had referred to, when the 
Rev. Mr. Craig was fired at, no reward 
was offered by the then Government. In 
case of the Rev. Mr. Minchin no re- 
nor was any offered in 
the case of the demolition of Cloughgor- 
dan church When the Rev. Mr. White 
was shot at in his bedroom a pardon was 
offered to the accomplice but no reward. 
[t had also been complained of, that so 
great a difference existed between the 
amount of the rewards offered and the 
amount of rewards paid. A great, he did 
not say an equal, disparity, his noble 
Friend beside Russell) in- 
formed him existed in England. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had detailed 
the cases of some particular outrages of a 
very dreadful nature, If it were necessary 
he could recite individual cases of outrage 
still more horrible, still more dismal and 
harrowing, which had occurred at previous 
periods, and which would far exceed in all 
these attributes these which the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman tad det vibe “dl, and 
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for which he had called on the sympathies 
of the House. He alluded to such cases 
as the murders of the Farrances, the Sheas, 
and the Maras, all of which took place 
during former administrations. The hon. 
and Jearned Gentleman had dilated more 
especially on that one particular outrage 
which had recently been committed—the 
murder of the late Lord Norbury. Now, 
the Government were not in possession of 
any clue, that is to say, any substantial 
clue, to the discovery of the persons who 
committed that dreadful crime. All he 
would now say would be to express his 
feeling—a feeling in which every right- 
minded man must participate—of utter 
detestation, horror, and, indeed, of alarm, 
at that atrocious crime. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman had strongly urged 
that in Ireland crime would be found to 
be connected with political exasperation. 
But it so happened that in the case of this 
most dreadful murder, no such feeling, as 
far as the immediate neighbourhood was 
concerned, appeared to have existed, for 
the town adjacent to the property of the 
late Earl of Norbury had never been the 
scene of any political agitation—no rent 
had been collected there, and no Precursor 
Society had ever been formed. Indeed, 
after the character which had been drawn 
of that noble Lord by a neighbouring 
Roman Catholic priest, he trusted that 
it might be hoped that the inhabitants 
of the neighbourhood could not be con- 
sidered as implicated in so black, so 
atrocious a transaction. Now, as to the 
actual statistics of crime in Ireland. He 
must first, however, premise that the Go- 
vernment never wished to turn the actual 
or comparative tranquillity of that country 
into any matter of boasting, or to consider 
it as any test of merit on their part. In- 
deed, as a general rule, he should depre- 
cate the making the increase or decrease 
of crime in a country a sort of gauge or 
measure of the success of an administra- 
tion; for he thought it far from a whole- 
some or desirable state of things that any 
party in the State should—he did not say 
designedly, but insensibly, and by the or- 
dinary current of party feeling—conceive 
they had an interest in magnifying the 
state of crime in a country at any par- 
ticular period. He did not mean that 
there should not be the fullest latitude of 
censure upon the Government of the day ; 
but there was the danger that parties 
would never bestir themselves with the 
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same energy to counteract a state of 
things which they were long contending 
to be the state that did actually exist. All 
had a common interest; it was the common 
duty, and ought to be the common object, 
of all to unite and to combine every means 
within their power to punish crime. He 
for one should think that it would redound 
far more to the credit of any Government 
with which he might be connected, if 
while they held it to be their paramount 
duty to remove the causes of disaffection 
and disturbances, they yet preferred, while 
the disturbances existed, to exhibit a for- 
midable array of prosecutions, rather than 
a calendar lightened by the remissness or 
neglect of the Government. He was not 
then very anxious as regarded those por- 
tions of the right hon. Gentleman’s obser- 
vations which tended to show the positive 
amount of crime in Ireland. The hon. 
and learned Gentlemen with whom he 
had been connected since he had held his 
present office (it was happier for them 
than for him that their connexion had been 
continually interrupted), had been exceed- 
ingly active and vigilant in everything con- 
nected with the prosecutions on the part 
He wished, nevertheless, 
to put the House in possession of what 
was the real state of Ireland as regarded 
crime. He had no desire to blink any 
part of this most important subject. Be- 
fore entering more at large into this branch 
of the question, he must observe upon a re- 
mark of the right hon.Gent!eman as to the 
discrepancy existing between the returns 
of the inspectors of prisons and those of 
the clerks of the peace and of the Crown. 
Government also lamented that discre- 
pancy ; and the subject had already been 
mentioned by Members of the Govern- 
ment in the other House of Parliament. 
The causes of this discrepancy he might 
as well quote from the report of the in- 
spectors-general of prisons. Those gen- 
tlemen said— 


“On transmitting our annual return of 
crime under the provisions of the Prison Act, 
made up with as much accuracy as the mate- 
rials from which it is taken will afford, we 
think right to submit to you our opinion as to 
the defects of the present system, and to point 
out the only manner by which we conceive 
that the Government will arrive at a complete 
and accurate return of crime in Ireland. By 
the Prison Act the clerks of the Crown and 
peace are required at every assizes and quarter 
sessions to furnish the inspector of prisons in 
their respective counties with a schedule of the 
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several prisoners brought to trial at such 
assizes Or quarter sessions respectively, from 
which schedules the inspector of prisons in the 
several counties are required to make a general 
statement at the end of the year; by this ar- 
rangement, the returns of the inspectors could 
at best be but a duplicate of the annual returns 
required by Government from those officers of 
the Crown and county under another Act of 
Parliament ; but in point of fact they are not 
duplicates, inasmuch as the clerks of the Crown 
and peace cannot universally be prevailed on 
by the gaol inspectors to make the returns with 
regularity, and the deficiency must be made 
up out of the gaol books. They also vary in 
the view they take of the classes of prisoners 
which the returns ought to include. ‘The sec- 
tion limits the returns to persons brought to 
trial, and while some clerks of the Crown and 
peace confine themselves to this class of pri- 
soners, others include those who were not 
brought to trial, and who are in all cases in- 
cluded in their returns to Government; and it 
will ever be found that there are so many 
causes of discrepancy that the returns made by 
these officers of Government, and those made 
to local inspectors of gaols, and by them to 
the inspectors-general, will never correspond. 
There is one cause of discrepancy, namely, the 
repetition of names in these returns of the 
Crown and peace which can be and are cor- 
rected by the inspectors of gaols ; but although 
this correction removes an inaccuracy, it adds 
to the difference between the two returns. But 
supposing no discrepancy to exist, the system 
would still only supply to Government dupli- 
cate returns, coming from the same source, 
although one return is made to pass through 
the inspector of the gaol, but without reference 
to gaol records.” 


The discrepancy was still further ex- 
plained in the following letter communi- 
cated by the clerk of the peace at Tip- 
perary :— 


“T have the honour to transmit you here- 
with a copy of a return which I made for Mr. 
Hfowly, our assistant-barrister, at the com- 
mencement of the present sessions of this 
town (not as yet terminated), which shows the 
numbers charged with crime at the periods 
stated in your letter of the 24th instant. With 
reference to the annual criminal returns, [ beg 
leave to mention that, as clerk of the peace, I 
have no means of ascertaining the number of 
committals in the year; I can only give a re- 
turn of the number of persons included in the 
different bills of indictment at each sessions, 
so if one person is indicted for three offences 
(suppose riot, rescue, and assault), by the 
annual return he appears as three, and if his 
trial is postponed, he again appears as three ; 
consequently the annual returns are incorrect 
as to persons.” 


These were the causes of the discre- 


ancy. Government were abont to turn 
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their attention to the subject, in order 
that this portion of the statistics of crime 
might be made more uniform. Now, as 
regarded the present state and amount of 
crime in Ireland) He could assure the 
right hon, and learned Gentleman that he 
never meant to put out of the view of the 
House of Commons or himself the differ- 
ence made in the mode of making the 
returns by the regulation established by 
Colonel Shaw Kennedy at the time the 
constabulary force in Dublin was consoli- 
dated and put into operation, | What oc- 
curred on that occasion was stated in the 
following letter of Major Miller, of the 
15th March, 1838 :— 

“ No reliance could be placed on the returns 
made of petty or common assaults under the 
old system. Some officers reported the offences 
of that nature accurately in their monthly 
statements ; but the majority of the chief con- 
stables excluded them. On commencing busi- 
ness in the present constabulary office, it was 
deemed much more satisfactory to include in 
our monthly returns those occurrences only of 
which special reports had been made, during 
the period, to the inspector-general, as, by 
such means, we could hold ourselves responsi- 
ble for the perfect fidelity of our monthly 
statements. Our returns, therefore, profess to 
contain merely a statement of occurrences so 
reported (see heading of accompanying form 
marked A). With a view, however of ascer- 
taining the amount of offences of a less serious 
character than those which it has long been 
the practice of the police to report upon as 
they occur, a form of return (see accompany= 
ing document B) was prepared, which is now 
filled up by the district oflicers, and forwarded 
periodically to head-quarters. We have, there- 
fore, now records, not only of the graver 
offences committed in the country, but also of 
those of a less serious nature.”’ 


The returns now presented were, there- 
fore, much more authentic than they had 
previously been, but he was not about to 
compare these returns with the former 
ones, for the purpose of showing the dimi- 
nution, because for the reasons he had 
stated, such a comparison would be un- 
fair. The new system did not come into 
operation till 1836, and did not come into 
full play until 1837, and he should, there- 
fore, confine himself to returns since that 
period, a comparison between which would 
be fair. He would quote the report of 
the ontrages returned to the constabulary 
force, for the purpose of showing that 
there had not been an aggregate increase 
of crime in Ireland. The return of out- 
rages reported by the constabulary force 
was, for the six months from July to 
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December, 1837, 3,473; from January to 
June, 1838, 2,622; from July to Decem- 
ber, 1838, 2,356; so that from July, 
1837, to December, 1838, there had been 
a decrease of from 3,473 to 2,356, At 
the same time, however, that there was 
this decrease upon the report of outrages 
sent to the constabulary force, he was 
quite ready to admit to the right hon. 
Gentleman, that there had been a great 
increase in the returns of both the clerks 
of the Crown and the clerks of the peace, 
and also of the inspectors of prisons. He 
had in his hand a return of all the con- 
victions before magistrates, including the 
offences which it had not been thought 
worth while to include in the reports of 
the constabulary officers of the districts to 
the chief office in Dublin. Of convictions 
for these minor offences, there were from 
January to June, 1837, 71,297; from 
July to December, 74,336; from January 
to June, 1838, 74,539; from July to 
December, 1838, 86,015—being an in- 
crease in these minor offences of from 
71,297 to 86,015. He hailed this increase 
with satisfaction. He attributed it to the 
superior efficiency of the constabulary 
force both in the metropolis and through- 
out every district in Ireland. In the 
article of road nuisances alone there 
was an increase from the first six months 
of 1837, when the number was 12,000, 
to the last six months of 1838, when 
the number was 17,000. The convic- 
tions of publicans for breaches of the 
Spirit Licensing Act, during the first six 
months, he had already mentioned were 
992; for the last-mentioned period of six 
months they had been 1,308, The con- 
victions for intoxication during the first 
period were 16,000; during the last period 
they had increased to 23,000. This in- 
crease in the convictions for minor olfences 
he looked upon as a convincing evidence 
of the activity and vigilance of the con- 
stabulary. On the other hand, turning to 
the commiitals for forcible possession (an 
offence calculated more than any other 
to promote disturbance) he found that 
they were, in the first period of six 
months, 1,600, but in the last six months, 
they had decreased to 930. In the 
article of homicide, the whole number 
of cases reported to the constabulary force 
in 1834, was 278; in 1835, 261; in 1836, 
231; in 1837, 228; in 1838, 241. Thus 
there was a reduction in 1838, as com- 
pared with 1834, of from 278 te 941. OF 
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assaults on the police there were, in 1834, 
125; in 1835, 118; in 1836, 119; in 
1837, 91; and in 1838, 94. The de- 
crease here was from 125 to 94 in the four 
years. The convictions for cutting and 
maiming were, in 1835, 1,343; in 1836, 
1,422; in 1837, 1,161; in 1838, 944. 
Of convictions for burglary there were, in 
1834, 285; in 1835, 210; in 1836, 193; 
in 1837, 158; in 1838, 120. Of attacks 
on houses there were, in 1835, 818; in 
1836, 518; in 1837, 637; in 1838, 352. 
Ot illegal notices there were, in 1835, 755; 
in 1836, 593; in 1837, 684; in 1838, 
409. For riots and factious fights the 
convictions were, in 1835, 884; in 
1836, 541; iw 1837, 175; in 4838, 
134, Thus it appeared that, with very 
few exceptions, there had been a gradual 
and constant decrease in all these crimes, 
from the year 1834 to the year 1838, 
These returns were exclusive of the cities 
of Dublin, Cork, and Limerick, Upon the 
whole, however, it appeared, and it was 
most satisfactory to see it, that there was 
a decrease in the graver sorts of crime, 
and at the same time an increase tn the 
committals for minor offences—a_ clear 
evidence that there had been an increased 
activity on the part of the local authorities 
and the constabulary force. Look at the 
number of committals in former years, 
The noble Viscount read the following 
table. 


Incrrase or CommiItTrTats. 


Persons Committed 
for Trial. 
1807.—Insurrection Act introduced 
by the Duke of Wellington; mili- 
tary force, 48,559 ; : » fone 
1809— . : ‘ ° ° 3,63° 
) 


1812— . ‘ 


C 


3,6 

; . we « ene 

(No regular police) 

1814—Peace preservation force in- 
troduced by Sir Robert Peel , 

1823—Lord Londonderry had stated 
the year before, in applying for the 
re-enactment of the Insurrection 
Act, and suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus, “it was perfectly com- 
patible with the present state of 
affairs in Treland, extraordinary 
as it might seem, that that country 
was now in a better situation than 
at any former period, although a 
portion of its population was ar- 
rayed against the legal authorities.” 
Constabulary Act introduced in 
consequence . F 

1833—The police force having be- 
come more etlicient, the military 
force, 24,031 ° . 


a ies 
5,167 


17,819 
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1835— « 28,000 
1836—The constabulary. establish. 
ment put on a different footing, 
Attorney-General directed Crown 
prosecutions at the sessions, mili- 
tary force 17,080 é , 23,891 
1837— . A i é P . 24,453 
1838— . : . « » 248 


Here was an increase from 1807 to 1838 
of from 3,512 to 25,443; or to take a 
more restricted period, that is, from 1825, 
when they were 15,515, to 1833, when 
they were 25,443. The increase here was 
clear; and the result was a most satisfac- 
tory indication of the efficiency and acti- 
vity of those to whom was entrusted th 
apprehension and conviction of offenders. 
Then it would also be satisfactory to find, 
that not only the number of cominittals 
had increased in proportion to the number 
of offences, but also that the uumber of 
convictions had increased in proportion to 
the number of committals. 


Years, Committals, Convictions. 
FS2he F5O:505 S571 
1826.. 16,318 8,716 
1827.. 18,030 10,206 
Ld28:,.. 14,683 9,269 
1829.. 15,271 9,499 
1830.. 15,794 9,902 
1831... 16,192 9,605 
1832,. 16,056 9,759 
$833... 17,819 11,444 
1234.. 21,381 $4953 
1835... eh 305 15,216 
1836.. 23,891 18,110 
1837. 24.453 19,185 
1838.. 25,443 19,329 


hus it appeared, that the number of con- 
victions in 1825 was in the ratio of one 
half, while in 1838 the number of convic- 
tions was in the ratio of four fifths, and, 
he believed, that this was about equal to 
the ratio in England, where the convic- 
tions were 71 per cent. of the proportion 
of committals. He had also a further 
return of persons committed, and con- 
victed for grave offences, furnished by the 
inspector general of prisons, from the year 
1832 to 1838 inclusive. In 1832 the 
number committed for murder and man- 
slaughter was 620, convicted 168; in 1833, 
committed 687, convicted 274; in 1834, 
committed 57E, convicted 299; in 1835, 
committed 712, convicied 309; in 1836, 
committed 620, convicied 292; in 1837, 
committed 519, convicted 175; in 1838 
committed 424; convicted 199, Taking 
the whole returns of the ecommittals, 
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&c., for offences affecting human life, in- 
cluding those he had just mentioned, to- 
gether with charges for shooting at, stab- 
bine, alinelar emilee poison, assaults with 
intent to murder, and conspiracy to mur- 
der, he found that in 1832 the number of 
oomuiiale was 772; of convictions, 203. 
In 1833, committals 826; convictions 303, 











In 183 f, committals 729; convictions 245. 
In 1835, committals 922; convictions 409. 
fi 1836, committals 843; convictions 425. 


x 
In 1837, committals 688; convictions 263. 
[n 1838, committals 575; convictions 298; 
thus showing an increased proportion of 
convictions, in comparison of committals, 
since 1832, He would now proceed to 
1 an extiact from a letter written some 


reaqd 
time ago by a gentleman who had had 


| very great experience in the administra- 


tion of criminal justice in 
mneant Mr. Barrington, the Crown solici- 
tor at Limerick. ‘If [ were asked what 
is the cause of the increased num- 
ber of committals, I should reply, that 
after an experience as a public officer of 
upwards of twenty years, with many 
opportunities of observing the state of 
Ireland, and especially that part from 
time to time which has been the most 
disturbed, it arises from the efficacy of 
the police, the prevention of the compro- 
inise of crimes, the establishment of petty 
sessions, and the increased activity of the 
constables in the apprehension of persons 
charged with even the most petty offences, 
for while the committal in 1806 for Jar- 
cenies amounted to 863, and for assaults 
to 1,244, in 1836 the committals for lar- 
cenies was 6,549, for assaults 7,376; and 
it will be found, that there is a like in- 
crease of committals for other minor of- 
fences, though I believe the number of such 
aleuces is not much greater than in 1806. 
IT have always found that the minor offences 
decreased in proportion as the Whiteboy 
outrages and other great crimes increased.” 
With respect to the system of Ribandism, 
to which the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman adverted often in the course of his 
speech, it was no doubt a subject to which, 
beyond all others, the attention of Go- 
vernment should be directed. Undoubtedly 
some clue was in the possession of the 
Government in connexion with this sub- 
ject; but all information which they had 
received up to the present moment was 
very vague and general. He hoped that 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
would not press for all the returns that le 
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had moved for on this subject, because 
they could not be made without incurring 
much inconvenience, and without running 
the risk of defeating the object the right 
hon. Gentleman had in view, as it would 
only tend to put parties on their guard, 
and induce them to resort to some other 
means of concealing themselves, and other 
modes of combining for the purposes of in- 
subordination. He could only assure the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman, that the 
greatest exertions had been made to trace 
out the system in its different bearings , 
but hitherto the information that had been 
obtained was of a very vague description ; 
but the best exertions would be used to 
obtain more accurate and definite infor- 
mation on the subject. From all the in- 
fomation that the Government had ob. 
tained, it did not appear, that there was 
any trace of connexion between this system 
and the more atrocious crimes that had 
been committed, although, undoubtedly, 
there appeared to be an intimate connex- 
ion with many cases of assault. But no 
doubt the nature of such proceedings, if 
unchecked, might tend to increase the 
committal of even the more atrocious 
kinds of crime. He had now gone through 
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the details in answer to the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman, of which much 
was necessarily of a very dry and unin- 


teresting nature. He trusted, that the 
House would now enable him to deal with 
that other part of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s speech which he had reserved, and 
first he would observe, that he believed, 
that he had answered by anticipation that 
part of the right hon. Gentleman’s speech 
in which he charged the Government by 
implication, and impugned their conduct 
as holding out an encouragement to crime, 
and evincing a want of attention to the 
due administration of justice. This charge 
he treated with complete indifference, no! 
from the light nature of the matter al- 
leged, but from a firm and conscientious 
conviction of its utter groundlessness. 
There might be a difference of opinion 
as to the line of policy pursued by the 
Government, and as to the results which 
might be expected to be derived from it 
—he had no right to quarrel with an ex- 
pression of opinion of Gentlemen oppo- 
site on this subject, as it was perfectly 
open to them to arraign as they chose the 
conduct of the Administration with refer- 
ence to the government of Ireland. It 
was perfectly open to them to impute to 
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the sympathy which the Government had 
professed to fecl, and endeavoured to ex- 
hibit with the great mass of the people of 
that country, as far as they thonght such 
sympathy could be legitimately felt, and 
properly exhibited, or to the measures 
they had introduced in Parliament, or to 
any of the executive acts of administra- 
tion, or even, if you will, to such acts of 
courtesy and communication which had 
passed between himself and the represen- 
tative of the metropolis of Ireland; for it 
was on such high-minded and dignified 
attacks that they chiefly rested their 
charge :—to all or any of these the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman might im- 
pute the evils of which Ireland is, un- 
fortunately, still the theatre. It was 
equally open to them to contend that 
an opposite line of policy, a fixed re- 
fusal to identify themselves with any of 
the sins, or admit any of the pretensions 
of the bulk of the people, to hold at arm’s 
length for all time and under every modi- 
fication of circumstance the person whom 
they had to so great an extent adopted as 
the interpreter of their feelings, and the 
depository of their confidence would have 
been a course better calculated to secure 
the peace of the country, and smooth the 
administration of public affairs; such 
grounds of attack, whether logical and 
pertinent or not, were fair matters for party 
warfare; but when they proceeded further, 
and imputed to the Government an inten- 
tional connivance at crime, a wilful abet- 
ting of outrage, a disregard of the lives and 
properties of her Majesty’s subjects, a 
voluntary and designed neglect of the 
means of protection and punishment, he 
repelled the assertion and accusation as 
strongly as man could. They were utterly 
manifestly, and even absurdly, unfounded. 
He denied them in toto, and challenged 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman, or 
any other hon, Member, to the disproof 
of the exact reverse. He had shown, 
that in all preceding times a great amount 
of crime, and of an atrocious nature, 
had stained the annals of Ireland. He 
had shown, that the law was adminis- 
tered now with more certainty and vigor 
than at any previous time; and he would 
willingly put the Government of Lord Nor- 
manby in Ireland in comparison with thatof 
any of his predecessors. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman went on to allude to 
the recent appointment of his hon. and 
learned Friend, the Member for Clonmell. 
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He was glad that his learned Friend was 
in his place to answer for himself, and 
he was perfectly satisfied that the result 
would be, that the House would find 
that the appointment was well and de- 
servedly bestowed. With reference, how- 
ever, to one point connected with this 
subject, which was touched on by the 
right hon. Gentleman, he felt called upon 
to make one or two remarks, At the time 
when his hon. and learned Friend joined 
the General Association in Ireland, that 
country was in a state of considerable ex- 
citement, in consequence of one of the 
Houses of Parliament having refused to 
concede the Municipal Bill, which was 
submitted to them by this House as being 
founded on the principles of equal jus- 
tice, and called for by the circumstances 
of Ireland. When, however, his hon. 
and learned Friend, and others of his 
countrymen, saw that the Government 
was in earnest in their desires to promote 
the welfare of Ireland, they not only with- 
drew from that body, but the association 
itself was dissolved. He perhaps might 
be told that the Precursor Society was only 
a continuance of the General Association, 
and was established in furtherance of 
the same views; but did hon. 
Men opposite mean to assert that the 
Government viewed with satisfaction the 
formation’ of the Precursor Socicty. 
Whatever notion hon, Gentlemen opposite 
might form on this subject, he believed 
that the members of the Precursor So- 
ciety had formed a very different opinion, 
and had arrived at avery different conclu- 
sion—they were of an opinion exactly 
the reverse of that expressed by the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman. ‘The right 
hon. Gentleman then asked whether the 
appointment of his hon. and learned 
Friend had accompanied that of his noble 
Friend, the present Lord-lieutenant. 
After the manly avowal of opinion made 
by his noble Friend in his proper piace 
elsewhere, in answer to the accusation 
that had been brought against him, he 
should consider it derogatory in him to 
offer anything further in defence of his 
noble Friend. The course recommended 
by his noble Friend had been the course 
that had been pursued by her Majesty’s 
Government, and he was sure that no one 
who had ever gone to-Ireland in the high 


‘ 
Gentle- 


‘situation to which his noble Friend had 


been appointed, meant more sincerely to 
execute and confirm the law as he found 
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it than his noble Friend. As for the un- 
derhand support which it was alleged his 
noble Friend would give to the enemies 
of the Church, he believed that they could 
not find a man in the circle of the king- 
dom more attached to the doctrines of the 
establishment, and what was still better, 
of genuine Christianity itself, and he be- 
lieved, that these great interests could not 
be placed in safer hands than those of his 
noble Friend. The same charge, however, 
of rooted dislike and of hostility to the 
Istablished Church was brought forward 
against the Marquess of Normanby while 
he carried on the Government of Ireland ; 
when his noble Friend had any acts to 
perform or appointments to make con- 
nected with the Established Church in 
Ireland, he (Lord Morpeth) would be 
bold to challenge a comparison of the 
conduct pursued by the Marquess of Nor- 
manby with that pursued by the most 
orthodox and exclusive of his predecessors. 
He did not mean to deny that many of- 
fences of a very grave nature had recently 
been perpetrated in Ireland; but he did 
not think that the Government or the 
people should be made liable to odium on 
this ground. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had alluded to the lamented 
murder of Lord Norbury, and to the pro- 
ceeding which it was alleged took place 
in the presence of Lord Charleville at 
Tullamore. As for the assertion that Lord 
Charleville was assailed at Tullamore, no 
one for a single moment would presume 
to question the impression made on the 
mind of the noble Lord by what he saw 
around him. He would only say that the 
Government had received a very different 
report from this—a report from good 
authority, conveying a very different im- 
pression of what had occurred; they 
had been informed that the disturbance 
in question arose in consequence of a 
number of drunken persons being turned 
out of a public-house at the time the 
noble Earl was passing, and that it was 
not directed against the noble Earl. 
The mind of the noble Earl being natu- 
rally at the time much excited, the noble 
Earl might misapprehend the matter, and, 
though he had no doubt that the impres- 
sion made on the noble Earl was as the 
noble Earl described it, yet he must say 
that the impression was not warranted by 
what other persons described themselves 
to have seen. In another instance, that 
noble Earl, it seemed, had made a state- 
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ment in which he brought a general accu- 
sation against the people. le was 
reported to have said at the meeting in 
the King’s County :— 


“T may be told, because the steward who 
attended my friend gave no alarm—that, pos- 
sessed with terror, deprived of reason by the 
horrid sight he had seen, he did not tell the 
people returning from a funeral that his lord 
was butchered, and, consequently, that they 
were in ignorance of the fact. 
I could plead ignorance for them ; but no, my 
lord, I have it in evidence that, though the 
steward made no communication to them— 
though the steward raised no alarm—strange 
as it may appear, they were informed of the 
murder. 


and asked the astounding question, whether 
Lord Norbury was not shot? I mention this 
because it deserves your serious consider- 
ation.’ 

Now, of course, the noble Earl fully 
believed in the truth of this statement, 
but since that time he had received ano- 
ther version of the proceedings. It was 
the sworn information of the female at the 
lodge :— 

“ King’s County to wit. 2 “ The further in- 
. § formation of Eh- 
zabeth Cheuley, of Durrow, who, being duly 
sworn on the Holy Evangelists, deposed and 
saith—‘ After Lord Norbury had been brought 
to the lodge, and whilst his Lordship was in 
the lodge, I went out on the avenue opposite 
to the lodge, and at the time the people were 





returning from the funeral I spoke to some of 


the people, and told them that Lord Norbury 
had been shot. They replied they heard th: 
shot; at this momeat I heard one man say to 
another, ‘you are a handy man at stopping 
blood ;? the man who was so addressed then 
asked me ‘is the wound bleeding?’ [ replied, 
‘I do not know;’ he said, ‘if it is bleeding, 
the best way is to tie a handkerchief straight 
across the wound, which will prevent it from 
bleeding ;’ this man, whom I do not know, 
seemed anxious to enter the lodge, to render 
assistance, but I was unwilling to allow him 
into the presence of Lord Norbury; the men 
hen went out of the gate, on their way towards 
Tullamore, after the rest of the funeral people, 
as I suppose; at the time I first saw the above 
two men they were coming from the direction 
of the church-yard, which is inside of the de- 
mesne, and there were some persons belong- 
ing to the funeral a few yards before them, 
and others after them. I told this story before 
to Thomas Geerahty, the under steward, ex- 
actly as I have now related it; I never ex- 
pressed any suspicion respecting these men, 
nor did I ever say they did not belong to the 
funeral; I may have told this story to other 
persons, but I do not recollect; the men said 
the report of the shot was very loud. I consi- 
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Two persons approached the lodge | 
gate, addressed themselves to the woman there, | 
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dered it loud too, but as shots were constantly 
fired in the demesne by the gamekeeper, and 
others belonging to the place, at rabbits, I did 
not consider it any thing remarkable, 
“ Enrzabeti CHeENLEY, her “4 mark. 
* Sworn before us, this 16th January, 1839, 
(Signed) “HJ. Brownie, 
“F.0. ass.” 


“The above information was taken before 
the Provincial Inspector and another gentie- 
man in the public service.” 


Again, in the same speech of the noble 
Earl, to the magistrates of King’s county, 
it was stated that the following circum- 
stance connected with a murder recently 
occurred : 


“ A case occurred not long since, when a 
man was sent into a neighbourhood not far 
from the spot on which Lam standing, to mur- 
der a man, whose name I shall not now men- 
tion—he acted under orders, and there are 
many present who know to what Lallude. He 
got his orders, but when the name was mens 
tioned, some cause, some act, perhaps, by 
which, on a previous occasion, his own life had 
been spared by that individual, made him feel 
reluctance to be his butcher, and he turned to 
the other—for there were two assassins pre- 
sent—and he said, ‘Do you meet the object; 
your hand may be more steady to murder Mr. 
So-and-So; your hand might be in this case 
more secure than nine; do you take him, and 
I will take the woman.’ Was there any feel- 
ing of private revenge in either? No, they 
were sent in, ordered and directed to commit 
murder, and I say the duty of the Government 
is to fathom that conspiracy of which they 
have decided information.” 


He would only say, that it was the duty 
of the Government to use every exertion to 
trace out any conspiracy of such a nature 
as that described in this speech; but in 
the case quoted above, they had not been 
able to make out the existence of any 


foundation for the entire story. Ife could 
not help making some allusion to charges 
of conspiracy that were made in another 
county, besides the King’s county. He 
found, on this subject, the following ex- 
tractin an Irish newspaper. In allusion 
to the denial of the proof of conspiracy, 
it says :— 

“Be it so. But what say on this subject 
the Irish gentry and the Irish journals? Is it 
no symptom of a conspiracy—a dark, wide- 
spread, and deadly conspiracy—to find Pro- 
testant gentlemen constrained for the protec- 
tion of their lives to carry arms, while pro- 
ceeding to the discharge in open day of their 
ordinary duties? Is no evidence of conspiracy 
afforded by the fact, that in the county of 
Longford Protestant grand jurors cannot ven- 
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ture to meet the Queen’s judges unless in} social order and by seltish agitators, it has had 
bodies and armed, exactly as if they were tra- | 


versing a country infested by savage and mur- 
derous outlaws. The following communica- 
tion from a Grand Juror of that county, a 
gentleman of the highest respectability and 
unquestionable honour, which h»s reached us 
this morning, will prove that what we have 


| 
| 


alleged on this subject is no idle or imaginary | 


statement. Our correspondent writes thus :— 
‘This county Las not been in so alarming a 


state 1 >memory of the oldes abitant. | : S ipeks . 
mate in the memory of the oldest inhabitant. | 4 fully state his feelings on this sub- 


A feeling of universal gloom and distrust ap- 
pears to hang over every respectable Protes- 
tant and Roman Catholic. The gentry came 


into Longford, each well armed, and in bo- | 


dies, as if they were traversing an enemy’s 
country, and in hourly expectation of the as- 
sassin’s bullet, or the open attacks of the fero- 
cious and blood-stained peasantry. ‘The gaol 
was never before so crowded with prisoners.” 


In the very next number of the same 
newspaper, the following coutradiction to 
this statement was inserted :— 

“We find, by a letter from Longford, that 
we were led into an error in our last publica- 
tion, in stating that the gentry of the country 
were obliged to come to attend the assizes in 
bodies, and armed for self-protection. ‘The 
impression on our correspondent’s mind, by 
the representations made to him on the sub- 
ject, induced him to form that opinion. As to 
the state of the county, and the necessity felt 
by many of the gentlemen to carry arms about 
their persons, we are fully borne out in the 
statement, and there is but one opinion as te 
the insecurity of life and property throughout 
Longford. We trust the examples now about 
to be made in that county, amongst others, the 
conviction of Michael Kenney for the murder 
of Hugh Moorehead, will be a salutary warn- 
ing to the misguided peasantry, and teach 
them not to rely upon the impunity which has 
been extended, so mischievously of late, to 
political offences.” 


the tendency to encourage the disaffected, 
and to embolden the disturbers of the public 
peace.” 

As the expressions used by Mr. Drum- 
mond in his letter had been so much com- 
mented on, he should consider himself 
unworthy of the satisfaction which he had 
tn acting with that Gentleman if he did 
not, without the slightest hesitation, openly 


ject. It did not appear to him, that the 
abstract sentiment complained of, that 
property had its duties as well as its rights, 
could be readily contravened, nor that it 


| could be considered as of a very anti- 
| social tendency; but he might be told, 
) that the application of such language was 





Ile had alluded to the statement made | 


at the meeting of the magistrates in 
King’s County by Lord Charleville; but 
he should now proceed to allude more 
directly to other matters that occurred at 
this meeting as it referred to the conduct 
pursued by the Government. A _ resolu- 
tion was carried at this meeting in King’s 
county to the following effect :— 


“ That it appears to this meeting, that the 
answer conveyed to the magistrates of Tip- 
perary from Mr. Under-Secretary Drummond 
has had the unfortunate effect of increasing 
the animosities entertained against the owners 
of the soil by the occupants who now cousti- 
tute themselves the sole arbitrators of the 
rights, as well as the duties, of property. That 
far from allaying the bad feelings then existing 
and so industriously excited by the enemies of 





improper when they regarded both time 
and place, and that language which was 
very proper at one time, might be very 
improper and ill-advised at another. But 
could it be supposed, that the lawless and 
reckless persons who, as we have seen 
no longer ago than at the late special 
commission in the county of Tipperary, at 
the slightest prompting of any of the men 
with whom they might be headed, either 
by formal or tacit engagement, or by mere 
identity of situation and interests, could 
at once resolve upon the commission of 


‘the most deadly crime by which they 


could outrage their Maker, and injure 
their fellow, brood over their purpose for 
weeks and months with unsleeping vigt- 
lance, and at last accomplish it with cool 
and deliberate accuracy ; could they sup- 
pose, that such persons, or such a bro- 
therhood, would be influenced by the 
publication of a common truism from the 
desk of a Government officer— could it 
be supposed, that persons with such habits, 
and such passions, could be thus lightly 
operated on? Whether the announce- 
ment was calculated to be of very special 
service he would not stop to inquire, but 
he had no hesitation in saying, that when 
the result of all the inquiries they had been 
able to make, as well as all the experience 
past history showed them, that it was a 
matter of fact that disputes as to the 
tenure of land was at the bottom of almost 
all the graver forms of outrage which in- 
fest the soil and blight the social system 
in Ireland. Was there anything so mis- 
placed or culpable that, in answer to a 
lengthened statement from the magistrates 
of Tipperary, entering into the courses of 
crime, the Under Secretary of State 
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should take upon himself to follow 
them in making something like a similar 
communication to that which they had 
made, and above all, in pointing out to 
those who alone could be addressed with 
effect upon the subject, the quarter from 
which all dangers mainly emanated ? Was 
it misplaced in him to caution them, lest, | 
by any abuse of power or privilege, they 
should give fresh provocation and incen- 
tive, he did not, he could not say, pallia- 
tion, to the prevailing evil? He would 
beg the attention of the House to a return 
which he held in his hand. 
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“In point of fact, except in some well-regu- 
lated estates, is not the situation of the pea- 
santry of Ireland, generally speaking, ex- 
tremely miserable? Extremely so; beyond 
what any person can believe who has not seen 
their condition. . . . ‘ Are you 
aware, that the Protestant middlemen find 
greater difficulty in enforcing their claims for 
rent than the Catholics ?—Certainly not; the 


| consideration.of religion does not enter at all, 
| I think, into these relations. .. 


[f your Lordships ask me what becomes of this 
surplus stock of popul: ition, itis a matter on 
which [ have, in my late journeys through 
Ireland, endeavoured to form some opinion, 


-and I conceive, that in many instances, they 


| wander about the country as mere mendi- 


“Gross Number of Ejectments brought in the 
Superior Courts, Dublin, in the following 
Years, in the Counties named:— 
Tipperary.—In 1833, 117; in 1834, 195; 

in 1835, 1753; in 1836, 2053; in 1837, 100; in | 

1838, 90—total, 882. 

Carlow.—In 1833, 33; in 1834, 40; in 
1835, 61; in 1836, 17; in 1837, 18; in 1838, 
12—total, 191. 

Long ford.—In 1833, 30; in 1834, 233 in 
1835, 36; in 1836, 48; in 1837, 24; in 1838, 
11—total, | 72, besides 330 from quarter ses- 
sions court, 

Queen’s County.—In 1833, 45; in 1834, 37; | 
in 1835, 32; in 1836, 42; in 1837, 37; in 
1838, 20—total, 213. 

King’s Countyx—In 1833, 28; in 1834, 22; 
$1035, 42:s:1n: 1636, 314 101837, 275. in 
1838, 16—total 156. 

Sligo.—In 1833, 33 
34; in 1836, 43; in 1837, 21 ; 
total, 180. 

Westmeath.—In 1833, 42; in 1834, 37 
1835, 47; in 1836, 44; in 1837, 18; in 183 
12—total, 200.” 


; in 1834, 363; in 1835, 
in 1838, 13— 


in 
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In this return the House might take as 
the average of families at four in each | 
case, and the average of individuals in 
each family at five. That was about 
twenty persons turned out in each case of 
ejectment. He did not know whether the 
return of these cases, which he had just 
read, would prove much; but he had in 
his possession a number of documents 
referring to individual cases, and memo- 
rials stating facts which, if he read them 
to the House, would produce a very 
strong impression, and might cause no 
pleasant feelings in the public. He would 
not, however, Tead these documents ; but 
Government would not do its duty if it 
confined the voice of warning entirely to_ 
one side. Was Mr. Drummond, how- | 
ever, the only person who was to be | 
blamed for using this language? Mr. 
Leslie Foster stated, before the Committee 
of the House of Lords, in 1825,— 


cants; but that more frequently they betake 


themselves to the nearest large towns, and 
| there occupy as lodgers the most wretched 


hovels, in the most miserable streets, in the 
vain hope of occasionally getting a day’s work. 
Their resort to those towns produces such 
misery as it is impossible to describe.” 


“To what circumstances do you attribute 


the frequent recurrence of disturbances in Ire- 


land of late years?—I think the proximate 
cause is the extreme physical misery of the 
Ar antry, coupled with their liability to be 
alled upon for the payment of different 
cies. which it is perfectly impossible for 
them to meet; the immediate cause of dis- 
turbance [ conceive to be the attempt to ene 
sure these demands by the various processes 
of the law. I think the remote cause is a 
radically vicious structure of society which 
prev ails in many parts of Ireland, and which 
has originated in the events of Irish history.” 


Again, Mr. Blackburn, who was lately 
Attorney-general, made the following 
statement, about the same time, to the 
Committee of the House of Commons :— 


“ My opinion is, that in Limerick and the 
adjacent parts of the counties of Cork and 
Kerry, the spirit of insurrection which has 
broken out proceeded from local causes and 
the condition of the lower orders of the people. 
The population of the parts of the country 
where insurrections were most prevalent is 
extremely dense. The property is greatly 
subdivided, and the condition of the lower 
orders of the people is more miserable than | 
can describe it. Land in that county, which 
is totally destitute of manufactures, appears to 


/ me to have become (if I may use the expyes- 


sion), a necessary of life. I think the outrages 
were in general stimulated by some personal 
motive, or something which was felt as an age 
gression by the parties who committed them.” 


No doubt a feeling existed in the minds 
of the poorer classes in favour of those 


'who committed crimes under circum- 
‘stances such as he had just described, 


and they seemed generally to act under 
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the apprehension that they might be 
placed in a similar situation. He was of 
opinion that no sudden change of mea- 
sures or men could produce any very 
material result in effecting a complete 
cure. He thought that on this point the 


evidence was very well summed up in a 
passage in the recent work of Mr. Corn- 
wall Lewis on Ireland, a gentleman who 
made himself well acquainted with the 
social condition of that country, where 
he was engaged as a commissioner of 
Poor-law inquiry. 


He said :— 

“We have traced the Whiteboy disposition 
to its source, and proved, by unimpeachable 
evidence, that it springs from the peculiar 
state of the peasantry, which makes the pos- 
session of land a necessary of life. Having 
shown that the Irish disturbances have this 
origin, it is needless to say, that there is no 
prospect of suppressing them by the fear of 
punishment, so long as the same causes con- 
tinue in force. All species of legal severity 
compatible with our form of government and 
our state of civilization, have been tried, and 
have failed. Panarwn exhaustum satis est. 
Upon men who have nothing to hope in their 
actual state, and little to fear from the conse- 
quences of crime, it is vain to attempt to work 
with the ordinary engines of government. 
What influence can a ruler exercise on a man 
who despairs of being better, and yet can 
scarcely be worse’? who has nothing to gain 
by obeying the law, and nothing to lose by 
disobeying? ‘ When the heart is past hope,’ 
says the proverb, ‘ the face is past shame.’” 

He would again ask whether they could 
suppose that the opinion uttered by Mr. 
Drummond could have the effect of con- 
veying to the minds of the peasantry the 
impression that they would escape punish- 
ment for the commission of serious crimes? 
Nothing could be more unfounded ; for at 
the very moment this opinion was ex- 
pressed, the Government was actually in 
possession of a clue for the discovery 
of the actual murderers in question, and 
this had since been followed up by the 
apprehension of the criminals by the 
police, and their prosecution by the 
law officers of the Crown, and they 
hag since been condemned and exe- 
cuted. He believed, that at the very mo- 
ment that the magistrates of the King’s 
County were declaring that the letter of 
Mr. Drummond was holding out an in- 
ducement to the people to commit crime 
—at that very moment the Government 
had issued a special commission for the 
trial of these murderers in Tipperary. He 
was happy in being able to state, that at 
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that commission, by the fearless discharge 
of their duty by the juries, and by the wit- 
nesses boldly coming forward, the ends of 
justice were fulfilled, and the criminals 
were convicted and suffered for the atro- 
cious crimes they had committed, He 
anticipated the best effects from the 
results of the special commission in Tip. 
perary ; a clue had been also discovered 
for the detection of the persons concerned 
in the series of murders which had taken 
place in Longford. So long as the present 
Government was entrusted with the ad- 
ministration of the afiairs of this country 
their earnest attention would be directed 
to every case that occurred. The most 
unremitting vigilance should be used to 
detect ; the most careful investigation to 
sift; the most unswerving, though discri- 
minating, severity, to punish every form of 
crime and outrage. Hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite might question the policy of Go- 
vernment; this was a matter for the deci- 
sion of that Imperial Assembly. They 
might libel its motives; that, give him 
leave to say, was a matter for their perfect 
indifference; they would not withdraw their 
deliberate opinion that property had its 
duties as well as its rights; nay, more—he 
feit constrained, from a knowledge of past 
history, as well as of the present cireum- 
stances of Ireland, to impress it more and 
more, with even a more deliberate warn- 
ing on all without exception, whether 
they were the political opponents or the 
political supporters of Government (for 
there was no line of political demarcation 
in this case), that there were proceedings 
which, while the condition of Ireland con- 
tinued to be what it long had been, and 
what he feared it long must be—nay, 
more, while human nature was what it was 
—there were proceedings which would beget 
resistance. ‘There were sufferings which 
would defy endurance; ‘* The flesh will 
quiver where the pincerstear.” So much he 
would say in the way of remonstrance, of 
intreaty—but the course of Government 
would still be the same. There would be 
no difference here. The law and the ex- 
ecutive recognised no distinction between 
provocation, and non-provocation; they 
would with equal vigilance guard, and 
with equal severity avenge, the landlord 
whose tenantry, ejected with wantonness 
and cruelty, pine on the way side, or die 
in the ditches, as the man whose breast 
only beats with good will to all around, 
who only lives for purposes of beneficence, 
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and who is followed to the grave by the 
tears and regrets of his neighbourhood, 
like him over the bloody close of whose 
inoffensive career we have but now been 
called to mourn. While convinced that 
the course of the ordinary tribunals 
had been so far satisfactory, he did not 
mean to say, but that Government was 


anxious, wherever it was found that the | 


existing laws were not effective for its 
purpose, to do what they could to 
strengthen and amend them, It had 
already been made the subject of delibe- 
ration, and of communication with the law 


process could not be instituted for search- 
ing for unregisteredarms, and for recovering 


of improper persons; but this was a potut 


It was also under consideration, whether 
it would not be found beneficial to 
impose a particular assessment on any 
particular district in which outrage should 


be found more generally to prevail than | 


in other districts of the respective coun- 
ties. 
disturbed state of any district required the 
presence of a larger constabulary force than 
usual, the whole county was assessed to 
meet the additional charge; but this 
seemed unjust, and it was, therefore, 
thought an important point for considera- 
tion, whether such district should not be 
called upon to meet the extra expense 
itself, a plan which would have the effect 
of making all the inhabitants of the dis- 
trict additionally interested in putting an 
end to the disturbances. He was aware, 
that even under the existing Acts of Par- 
liament, there were powers which had not 
as yet been carried into effect, but which 
he should be prepared to employ, should 
the necessity for so doing become appa- 
rent; but he had hitherto refrained from 
having recourse to those powers, both 
because there was much of harshness and 
inconvenience in them towards all the 
innocent as well as the ill-disposed inha- 
bitants of the proclaimed district, and 
because they did not appear to him to 
give any security, against those cases to 
which the attention of Parliament had been 
so painfully directed, in which the assassi- 
nation of an individual was deliberately 
planned and brooded over, and where the 
connivance if not the assistance of the 
neighbouring inhabitants seemed confi- 
dently calculated upon. He could not 
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_ sided over it. 
authorities whether some more effective | 
| had been always received with the utmost 
attention, but the aggregate number of the 
even registered arms from the possession | 


At present, when the peculiarly | 
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pass over this subject, without paying 
what he conceived to be a just tribute 
to a most deserving body of men, Ile 
believed that he might say, that the 


| constabulary force was never in a greater 


state of efficiency, and discipline, and 
vigour, than at the present moment. He 
did not say this in disparagement of 
its condition at any former period; on the 


contrary, he was fully aware that it had 


been brought to its present admirable 
state by the successive eflorts of the 
various distinguished men who had pre- 
The suggestions of the local 
magistrates with respect to its distribution 


force could not be increased without a spe- 


i cial requisition from the local authorities. 
of very great difficulty in many respects. | 


It was the full intention of Government to 
enforce the ordinary provisions of the law in 


| every case; upon an adequate emergency to 
| have recourse to its extraordinary powers, 


and even to apply to Parliament for fresh 
powers should they have reason to think 
that the present provisions of the law were 
not effective. At the same time, he 
begged it to be understood, that it was 
the clear opinion of Government, that any 
unusual mode of strengthening the law, 
any departure from the recognised spirit 
of the constitution, and from its practice, 
whether as established in this country or 
in Ireland, ought to be resorted to as 
seldom, as sparingly, and for as short a 
period as possible. For any permanent 
improvement in the condition of the coun- 
try, for any radical alteration in the worst 
tendencies and habits of its people, he was 
confident that it was to far other mea- 
sures, to far other agency, that Parliament 
must, and, he trusted, would, be disposed 
to resort. He would not, on this occa- 
sion, run the risk of involving the House 
in a conflict of opinions on any such mea- 
sure as the recent Poor-law Act or 
any analogous measures; but, in con- 
cluding the observations he had to offer, 
he could not conceal his deep-seated 
opinion, strengthen d by all his own ag all 
prior experience, that it was by operating 
in the first instance on the physical con- 
dition of the people, that they might 
ascend afterwards to cope with their 
moral one, by creating new links between 
the employers and the employed, and 
still more by implanting new habits and 
new hopes in their own bosoms, by open- 
ing fresh sources of employment, and 
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deepening the channels of industry and 
enterprize ; by developing all natural re- 
sources, and thus, as it might be said, 
seconding the intentions of Nature’s great 
Constructor—by such means as these it 
was, that we should most easily, most 
effectually, and it might be exclusively, 
attain the great ends of civil government, 
secure the reign of social order, and give 
a fatal stab to the waning forms of savage 
violence and lawless crime. 


Mr. Colquhoundisclaimed attributingany 
undue motives to the noble Lord opposite. 
Their charge was against the policy of Go. 
vernment. ‘They imputed no motives to the 
noble Lord but those which became the 
high and responsible station he held. The 
noble Lord had taunted his right hon. 
Friend with making no other motion but a 
simple call for returns. Surely, before pro- 
eceding further, it was desirable that they 
should know the true state of circumstances 
so much disputed. ‘The question between 
her Majesty’s Government and the Oppo- 
sition was one of fact, and they ought first 
to ascertain the facts. The noble Lord haa 
said that his own Government atlorded | 
one more melancholy illustration in whicl 
crime had predominated in Ireland. Bi 
there was this distinguishing characteristic 
between the Government of the noble Lord, 
and that of all his predecessors, that all 
other Administrations had used their ut- 
most efforts to diminish crime, regardless of 
party, and without boasting of tranquillity 
while the present Administration talked of 
peace and tranquillity with such a state of 
things as the noble Lord had been forced to 
acknowledge, existed in Ireland. A noble 


Lord in another place had talked of the | 


growing tranquillity of Ireland, and in one 
of the addresses which had been presented 
to Lord Normanby on retiring from the 
Lord-lieutenancy he found the following 
expressions : — ** Under the benign rule of 
your Excellency, justice has prevailed to an 
extent unknown before, and tranquillity 
and security have been extended to all 
parts of the country.” These were the 
terms in which the Irish Government were 
lauded, even at the time when the noble 
Lord opposite had been compelled to ac- 
knowledge that there was in Ireland a 
frightful extent of outrage and crime. 
The noble Lord had stated, that during the 
Irish administration of the present Govern- 
ment there had been a decrease of crime and 
an increase of peace, and to prove the truth 
of that position, to what documents had the 
noble Lord had recourse? He had taken 
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the returns of the inspectors of prisons, 
which he had previously admitted were in- 
adequate for that purpose. [ Viscount 
Morpeth: No, no!] The noble Lord 
had certainly admitted, that there were 
considerable discrepancies between the re- 
turns made by the inspectors of prisons, 
and those made by the clerks! of the Crown 
and of the peace; and, at all events, his 
tight hon. Friend (Mr. Shaw) had shown 
ithe excceding inaccuracy of those returns. 
| Vhen, therefore, the noble Lord took 
| 
| 
} 





those returns as a proof of the increasing 
peace of the country, he was bound to put 
that proof aside and to deny its adequacy to 
establish the position which had been as- 
sumed by the noble Lord. The noble Lord 
had then taken the returns from the con- 
stabulary officers, and had endeavoured to 
fshow, that the number of commitments 
| had inereased, and that the number of out- 

ages had diminished. Now, he had not 
iid aceess to the various documents which 
he noble Lord possessed, and he was, 
herefore, obliged to have recourse to those 
which had been laid on the Table of the 
| House. By one of those returns he found, 
that during a period of cighteen months, 
—that was, from July, 1836, to December, 
1837 ——the state of crime at the end of cach 
sixmonths of that period was as follows. The 
total amount of outrages during the first six 
months was 545, in the second six months 
it was 904, and in the last portion of the 
| period he had selected —that was, in De- 
eember, 1837, it had increased to 1,008. 
Did that bear out the statement which had 
been made by the noble Lord?) No; the 
returns which he had alluded to, and 
which had been laid on the Table by the 
noble Lord showed clearly that crime was 
on the increase, and that the number of 
outrages was not diminishing. But he 
would take a special case — he would take 
the case of the county of Longford. What 
then was the state of crime in Longford ? 
Why, he found, that in that county, crime 
for a series of years had been gradually in- 
creasing. ‘They had the inspectors of pri- 
son’s returns for the county of Longford 
from 1828 to 1839, and by those returns 
he found, that the number of crimes had 
increased from 323 to 1,136 during that 
period. The number had gradually in- 
creased from 1828 to 1839, and _ totally 
disproved the position of the noble Lord, 
that the amount of crime was decreasing 
But, passing from those statistics, which 
were allowed to be most inaceurate and 
confused, he would proceed to consider the 
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the noble Lord. What therefore, had been 
the state of Ireland under the mild and 
conciliatory government of the noble Lord ? 
Had there been peace, had there been tran- 
quillity, and had there been security for life 
and property? Had protection been ex- 
tended to all, and had there been nothing 
to defeat the ends of justice? He would 
proceed to show from the police returns, and 
from the statements in their own gazette, 
that, under the Administration of the no- 
ble Lord, intimidation had prevailed to such 
an extent as to defeat, in a great measure, 
the ends of justice and to secure impunity 
for crime. The House would recollect, that 
in a former Session, mention had been made 
of the case of Murphy, who had been mur- 
dered in the county of Tipperary. The 
case was one of particular atrocity. His 
murderers had waited for him for many 
hours in the presence of his wife and chil- 
dren, and in their presence the unfortunate 
man was murdered. Now, what was the 
result?) Though the murder was thus 
openly committed, had the murderers been 
punished? Had evidence been obtain- 
ed against them, their crime having 
been so open? No. The wife, —and 
there was evidence, that she had been an 
affectionate wife—had said, that she was 
She well 
who 
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unable to identify the murderer. 
knew the penalty to which those 
gave evidence of crime in ‘Ireland were 


subjected. She well knew that sort of 
protection which she would have had, had 
she been the instrument of punishing these 
murderers even of her own husband. The 
children, however, did identify the mur- 
derers of their father, and what was the 
result? They were placed in gaol for pro- 
tection and to secure their evidence on the 
trial; but their uncle, the brother of the 
murdered man, visited them there, and 
after that visit not one particle of evidence 
could be obtained from them. What 
the nature of the conversation between the 
uncle and the children had been, and what 
arguments had been used to produce such a 
result, he would leave the House to 
imagine. He would next take the case of 
Slattery, at Emly, for the apprehension of 
whose murderers he believed a reward had 
been offered. The murder of that individual 
hadtaken place in the presence of his wifeand 
servants, but not one of those who wit- 
nessed the erime would undertake to iden- 
tify those who committed the crime. He 
would take a case in Clare. A person of 
the name of Macnamara and sixteen others 
were indicted for murder, or for outrages on 
the person. Among the witnesses pros 
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duced was the widow of the murdered man, 
who well knew who had committed the 
crime, but no evidence was adduced suffi- 
cient to obtain conviction, and the trial was, 
in consequence, given up. The case had 
been tried before Baron Richards, and that 
learned judge observed, that it afforded a 
lamentable view of the state of the country 
where such murders were committed, and 
where none could be found to bring the 
offenders to justice. That was the state of 
Clare; and he would now ask what was the 
condition of Sligo. In that county a man 
of the name of Finn was murdered in 
the year 1837. The crime was committed 
in the open road and in daylight, but yet 
no evidence could be obtained to identify 
the murderers. Another murder, that of 
Rooney, had been committed in an open 
street, and in the midst of a crowd, but 
the people made way for the murderers, and 
no evidence to identify them had ever 
been obtained. In Longford there had 
been ten murders or attacks upon the 
person, on one estate, and yet only one 
had been convicted. He would take a 
single case—the case of Cathcart. That 
individual had become obnoxious to the 
people, and in August and December, 
1835 he was fired at, and in October, 
1837 he was wounded. He saw those who 
fired the shot, but was unable to bring them 
to justice, and in the February, 1838, he 
was again shot at, and killed, but no evi- 
dence could be brought forward to identify 
the murderers. Again, in the case of Bra- 
bazon, in Westmeath, although there were 
five men with him, it was found impossible 
to identify his murderers and to bring 
them to justice. The same intimidation, 
frustrating the ends of justice, prevailed 
in King’s county and in Louth, and in- 
deed throughout the greater part of 
three provinces of Ireland. In Waterford 
there was the case of Mr. Keefe, who had 
been openly attacked while going to mass, 
but yet not one individual of the crowd 
who saw the crime could be brought 
to give evidence to identify the criminals. 
That those criminals should escape from 
the penalty attached to their crimes was 
not to be wondered at. Those who wit- 
nessed those crimes, and who were qualified 
to give evidence against the criminals, well 
knew the consequence of giving informa- 
tion before a magistrate. They well knew 
that the intimidation to which they were 
subjected, in order to defeat the ends of 


justice, would, should they dare to identify 


a criminal, be carried a step further, and 
that they themselves would become victims, 
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There might be a faltering in the law of 
the land, but in Ireland the law of intimi- 
dation was certain, and enforced by blood. 
The noble Lord had spoken of the cause of 
crime, and he had attributed its increase to 
the number of ejectments. Such was the 
inference to be drawn from the statements 
of Mr. Drummond and of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Carlow. They were told, that be- 
cause the landlords ejected some tenants 
from their property, that that was the rea- 
son why crime was so abundant in Ireland. 
To show the fallacy of that assertion he 
would read a portion of an analysis of the 
outrages committed in Tipperary for two 
periods, one of three mouths, the other 
of four months. For three’ months 
of the year 1837 there were, by the 
returns which had been produced, 106 
cases of outrage. Of that number sixteen 
had been outrages committed against land- 
lords ; and against labourers and those of 
the humbler classes, and with what land or 
ejection could have nothing whatever to do, 
there had been ninety cases of outrage. 
For four months of 1838 there had been 
155 cases of outrage. Of these only 
twenty-one had been against gentlemen, 
and against labourers or farmers there 
had been 134. But the whole of those 
outrages on gentlemen were not on account 
of land. No less than seven out of the 
twenty-one outrages had been attempted 
because of refusals to sign petitions or to 
obtain arms or from other causes of a 
similar kind with which land had no con- 
nexion. But what was the cause of the 
attacks on the labourers? They were at- 
tacked because they presumed to take higher 
or lower wages than those around them, or 
for other causes of a like kind. In ‘Thurles 
a Roman Catholic gentleman had been 
murdered, but his murder was not caused 
by a dispute about land. It originated in 
a dispute about some stolen poultry. He 
knew other statements were made at the 
time, but he knew that such was the fact. 
If they took the case of Meath, or of West- 
meath, or of any other county, they would 
find that ejection was not the cause of out- 
rage, but that the causcs of most of 
those crimes were the robbery of arms, the 
dismissal of servants, or the giving of 
information before the magistrates. The 
noble Lord had thought it his duty to read 
a lecture to the landlords of Ireland. The 
noble Lord said the landlords had duties as 
well as rights, and that they neglected the 
former; but, had he directed his lectures 
against those who were the leaders of the 
people, or those whose duty it was to in- 
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struct, and improve them, his remarks 
would have been more appropriate. Let 
the noble Lord remember the statement of 
Baron Richards, at Castlebar, in March, 
1838. That learned judge was a Whig, 


not a Tory judge, and he had said, 


“T cannot but grieve over the depraved 
character of the people ; and I must say, I am 
persuaded that those murderers are open to 
instruction, and that if they were properly pre= 
pared by the precepts of religion, they could 
be restrained from outrage. Certainly the 
people could te humanized, and a heavy re- 
sponsibility rests upon those men who are 
their spiritual instructors, should they neglect 
their duty. Very many murders have been 
committed by persons on their return from the 
house of God, and I cannot believe that there 
they had been t .ught the precepts of religion, 
when so soon after leaving they have been 
found guilty of such crimes.” , 

Now, as a2 comment on these words of 
Baron Richards, he would “ point the moral 
of the tale,” by narrating a few cases of out- 
rage. The House would remember the case 
of Allen, which had been mentioned before. 
That individual had been denounced by the 
priest. In the case of Coghlan, that indivi- 
dual had been denounced in the chapel, and 
had, in consequence, suffered death. On 
the lst of June,a Mr. Ennis took some 
land, whieh had previously been  oe- 
cupied by a priest. He was subsequently 
denounced by the priest, and had since been 
murdered. Again, another individual was 
denounced in Limerick by a priest in 1837, 
and nearly murdered in 1838. In Leitrim 
there had been another case of a similar 
character ; and there was also the case of the 
revenue officer, Reynolds, in the island of 
Achill. Now, he must say, without casting 
any general imputation on the Irish Roman 
Catholic priests, that when the Government 
wasdisposed toread alecture to those whohad 
duties as well as rights, that the observa- 
tions of the noble Lord ought next to be 
directed, not to the landlords, but to those 
to whom the moral and religious instrue- 
tion of the people was intrusted. The 
noble Lord had struck out of the returns 
which were now made, the word ‘‘ Riband- 
ism ;” and he had said, that the utmost 
vigilance would be used to fathom the 
Riband conspiracy, as he was persuaded 
that the longer that conspiracy existed the 
longer would Ireland be in obtaining tran- 
quillity. If the noble Lord should now pur- 
sue that course, he must say that it was a 
course very different from what had hitherto 
been pursued. But he had said, the 
noble Lord had struck “ Ribandism ” 
out of the return of crime in Ireland. 
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What! did the noble Lord mean to say, 
that Ribandism no longer existed? In the 
year 1834, there was the last appearance of 
the word “ Ribandism,” and since that time 
the existence of a Riband conspiracy had 
not been acknowledged in the police re- 
turns. He knew the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would tell him that the word 
* Ribandism” had been struck out of the 
returnsin 1834. That, however, was no 
answer; for if there was evidence of the 
existence of Ribandism, it ought again to 
have been inserted. Did the noble Lord 
mean to say, that because he had struck the 
word out of the return, he had struck out 
the actual existence of Ribandism from Ire- 
land? = In 1834, Ribandism appeared in all 
its forms; yet in 1835, they were told that 
Riband conspiracies were not to be found in 
Ireland. When a charge had been pre- 
ferred by a noble Friend of his in another 
place against Lord Normanby, with refer- 
ence to this subject, what had been the 
noble Lord’s answer? The noble Lord had 
denied that there was any secret conspiracy, 
and alleged that there was none of which 
he had any knowledge. ‘That declaration 
had been made by Lord Normanby in De- 
cember, 1837; yet the noble Lord, the 
Secretary for Ireland, now admitted his 


full knowledge of the existence of that con- 


spiracy. Would the noble Lord aver, that 
it had been slumbering from 1835 to 1837, 
to break out at once in 1838? In the vear 
1835, according to evidence which was in the 
noble Lord’s own hands, sworn information 
was laid before the magistrates of the county 
of Cavan, and was subsequently laid before 
his Majesty's Government, pointing out not 
only the existence, but the whole of the 
organization, of an extensive Riband Society 
in that county. In 1836, from the county 
of Sligo, there was full information upon 
the same subject sent up to the noble Lord. 
Was that information vague and unsatisfae- 
tory? On the contrary, it was perfectly 
distinct and explicit. From Sligo, it was 
subsequently proved to have extended to 
Fermanagh. In the same year, or in the 
beginning of the next, the existence of a 
similar society was discovered in Wicklow, 
and its organization was most formidable. 
In May, 1838, the Government received 
from its own police functionaries in Sligo, 
intelligence that the attacks made on the 
mill of a Scotchman named Sin were to be 
traced to Riband combination. In the 
gaol of Mullingar, in the county of West. 
meath, full evidenee was obtained of the 
existence of a Riband association in’ that 
neighbourhood, and sent to her Majesty's 
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Government. From Louth, similar evi- 
dence was sent up by the police authorities. 
He did not know whether his information 
was correct; but he believed that the answer 
sent by Mr. Drummond was, “ What is 
Ribandism?” Was it possible, that the 
Under-Seeretary for Ireland could be so 
ignorant of the state of Ireland for the last 
half-century as to plead his ignorance upon 
such a point? Putting such a question to 
his inferior, an individual employed in the 
police, must rather be interpreted as a re- 
buke than as an incentive. He held in his 
hand, an authentic copy of the Riband 
signs, oaths, and pass-words, as they had 
been found in different counties in Ireland. 
He would not, however, read them, for the 
noble Lord opposite knew them perfectly 
well. He would remark, however, that a 
most singular coincidence was observable in 
their oaths, signs, &c., throughout the 
counties of Sligo, Wicklow, Cavan, 
Louth, Carlow, Queen’s county and 
Leitrim. There was the same swearing to 
secrecy—the same swearing never to betray 
their brethren in a court of justice—the 
same swearing to levy money for the pur- 
pese of buying arms—the same swearing of 
the deepest hatred against all who declined 
to join in the secret organization. Was 
this new? The Committee of 1832 had 
received the most ample evidence on the 
subject. The swearing and the objects of 
the conspiracy were precisely the same. 
The noble Lord seemed to think, that be- 
fore the year 1838 his attention ought not 
to have been directed to the subject. Now, 
a gentleman whom her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would look upon as a most exception- 
able witness, a priest named Walsh, resi- 
lent in the county of Dublin, stated pub- 
licly in 1836, that he knew of the 
existence of an extensive Riband Society in 
Kingstown and its vicinity upon the subject 
of the illegality of which he had frequently, 
but In vain, addressed his flock. The Go- 
vernment he stated to be aware of their 
existence ; and the members of the society 
boasted that their organization throughout 
the country amounted to upwards of 
200,000. ‘The hon. Member for Dublin 
had stated in a speech that he had received 
information of the existence of Riband soci- 
eties,and that by a single speech of his at Na- 
van, he had put astop to the existence of no 
fewer than forty-three Riband lodges. And 
yet, during all that period, the existence of 
Ribandism in Treland was not acknow- 
ledged by the Government. The evidence 
of Mr, Gore Jones, their own stipendiary 
magistrate, before the Orange Committee 
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in 1835, should have been amply sufficient 
to convince them of the existence of an ex- 
tensive organization of Riband _ socicties. 
He might multiply proofs upon this sub- 
ject, but he did not wish to weary the 
House. The noble Lord’s Government had 
taken credit to itself for its activity in de- 
tecting and punishing crime. Now, he 
would refer to a case or two illustrative of 
this subject. In the county of Clare, in 
the month of December, 1556, a 
named M‘Mahon was prosecuted for 
a very serious assault by a man named 
Molony. M’ Mahon was convicted and seu- 
tenced to transportation for seven years. 
He was liberated, 
only a year’s imprisonment. 
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Mr. Wilson, a Roman Catholic magis- 
trate of the county of Clare, that he threw 
up his commission. He need not allude to 
the notorious cases of a similar description 
whieh had occurred in the King’s County. 
In Sligo two men, during the spring as- 


sizes of 1835, obtained a conviction against | 


one John Conway. ‘This persou’s sentence 
was not permitted to be fulfilled, and he 
was also liberated the expiration of a 
year. One of the charges which he 
brought against her Majesty’ 
in Ireland was, that where the most noto- 
rious individuals were arrested in their | 
career of crime, to such persons was the 
clemency of the Government extended. 


ence to the progress of crime in that coun- 
try, it was for the House to decide. 
considered that the restrictions which were 
placed upon Roman Catholics in Ireland 
previously to 1829, were most unwise; but 
he blamed the Government, that when 
they chose Roman Catholiesto fill the official 
situations which of late yezrs had been 
thrown open to them, those who were most 
distinguished as dangerous agitators were 
preferred to the lovers of peace, order, and 
tranquillization, while to those who were 
most notorious for the commission of serious 
crimes had the clemency of this Govern- 
ment been habitually extended. 

Mr. Pigot said, that at this stage of the 
debate he did not feel himself authorized 
to trespass on the House with any very 
lengthened remarks ; and it certainly was 
not his intention to enter into a detailed 
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ber had thought proper to adopt in several 
portions of his speech (indeed, he might 
say throughout the whole of it) with re- 
ference to the introduction of a very great 
variety of minute details. Fle could con- 
ceive nethiny more inconvenient in a de- 
liberative assembly, nothing that was less 
consistent with the fair administration of 
justice, or more wholly incompatible with 
the advancement of the pr sublic service, 
as this, for the 


production of returns, to come forward 


| with long details of individual instances, 
hand call upon those who to 


e ~ ee | sive part 
however, after suffering | 


Such an ime | 
pression did this transaction produce upoi | 


xk the defen- 
is ‘ debate for distinet expla- 
‘iy one of those When 
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nations of « cases, 


the hon. Ge ntie ws referred to returns 
which were mace by the proper officers— 
when he founded ie s statements ape au- 


the: 


were 


tic documents—when his calculations 
based upon the accuracy of 
which was admitted by the parties whom 
he chose to impeach, or which were at all 
events acknowled; ved to be, to a certain 
extent, correct—when his observations or 
his arguments (as the case might be) were 


data, 


founded upon documents of this descrip- 


tion, he (Mr. Pigot) knew how to meet 
him, although, indeed, he might say, that 
he had been met by anticipation, But 
when the hon. Gentleman took up a file of 


| documents, framed he knew not from what 
 evidence—founded he knew not upon what 
What the effect of this must be with refer- | 


details he 
and when he 
sO important a result as the 


information, growing out of 


challenged 


| condemnation by that House of the whole 


system of administration in Ireland, on the 
eround of such statements, the hon. Gen- 
tleman must permit him to say, that his 
premises hardly warranted his conclusion. 
He was not prepared, nor was it possible 
for any individual holding the situation 
Pigot) did, even had he 
held it for a longer period, to meet the hon. 
Gentleman upon all the cases which he 
had cited in the course of his statements; 
but it did so happen, that after having 
heard the hon. Gentleman go through a 
list of outrages alleged to have been com- 
mitted in Treland, and follow each state- 
ment by averring that up to the present 
moment the authors of the crime were not 
detected; that up to this hour intimida- 
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d notice of all the observations which had | tion had prevente ‘d the sole competent wit- 
yf fallen from the hon. Gentleman who had nesses from bringing forward their testi- 
t. just sat down. He thought, however, mony in a court of justice—it did so hap- 
oe that he had an undoubted right to com- pen that his me mory furnished hin with 
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stances alluded to by the hon. Gentleman 
there had recently been prepared, and 
there was now in progress towards trial, a 
body of evidence which was quite sure to 
lead to conviction. He would not tell 
the hon. Gentleman to what case he al- 
luded. He would not imitate his example 
by naming the individuals charged, and 
thus putting them on their caution to pro- 
vide such means as would prevent further 
evidence from being given. But he be- 
lieved, from the facts which had come to 
his knowledge, tiat the time would shortly 
arrive when the conviction of the indivi- 
dual whose case the hon. Gentleman had 
converted into so serious a charge of sus- 
pension of the ordinary functions of justice, 
would take place before the public tribu- 
nals of the country. He could say with 
confidence that the hon. Gentleman’s 
statement was in this respect unfounded, 
and could falsify the prediction in which 
he had indulged. The hon. Gentleman 
had gone a little further, and touched 
upon other ground, on which it was fortu- 
nate that he (Mr. Pigot) could give him 
some information. The hon. Gentleman, 
in passing over the various parts of Ireland 
which he had indulged with this cursory 
visit, and in which he discovered crime to 
the increase, had 
landed in Thurles, and boldly stated 
to the House that a series of outrages 
had occurred in that part of the county 
of Tipperary, and that not one—for that 
again was the bold expression of the 
hon. Gentleman—that not one of those 
outrages was occasioned by any dispute 
connected with the letting of land. The 
hon. Gentleman had referred to the mur- 
der of Mr, O’Keefe, and stated, that he 
believed that murder had no connexion 
with land. He (Mr. Pigot) would not 
enter then into the circumstances of that 
transaction, for reasons which he did not 
choose to give; but he would ask the 
hon. Gentleman whether in his multifa- 
rious catalogue of crime, he found any 
record of the murder of a person named 
Byrne, which had recently formed the 
subject of repeated investigations. The 
case to which he now referred was of a very 
‘remarkable description, affording a signal 
illustration of the criminal statistics of the 
county of Tipperary; and, however cul- 
pable the party might be who had com- 
mitted this crime, this much was abun- 
dantly demonstrated—that it arose from 
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land, and in transactions of this descrip- 
tion, there could be almost universally 
traced a remarkable similarity in the fea- 
tures by which they were characterized ; 
so far, at least, as regarded the instruments 
employed to effectuate the horrible crime. 
It would be useless for him to trespass 
upon the time and attention of the House 
with his casual observations on those 
particular cases (alluded to by the hon. 
Gentleman opposite), the details of which 
might chance to suggest themselves to his 
recollection ; and he would permit him to 
say, that he could not give credence to 
statements for which he found no founda- 
tion in fact. He trusted he would not be 
considered as presuming too far when he 
asked the House—he believed, in truth, that 
he was entitled to ask them—with reference 
to these statements, to suspend for a little 
time their judgment until it might be 
shown whether conviction could or could 
not be brought home to the offenders. 
Again, with reference to what the hon. 
Gentleman had termed the existence and 
progress of Ribandism in Ireland, it had 
been the fashion to ascribe all the outrages 
in Ireland to the existence of those secret 
associations; it had been the fashion to 
say, whenever a crime of remarkable 
atrocity occurred, and great difficulty was 
found in bringing justice home to the 
offender, that Ribandism must be the 
cause. Hehad remarked in the catalogue 
of the hon. Gentleman, a catalogue which 
was evidently prepared with much caution, 
a catalogue which was the result, no 
doubt, of many an hour of assiduous 
labour, he had remarked with amazement, 
that in this document the name of Tippe- 
rary was not to be found. Why did the 
hon. Gentleman omit Tipperary? Why 
refer to Tipperary as the favourite spot in 
which outrage and crime were committed, 
without referring that outrage and that 
crime to Ribandism, and yet in the same 
breath lay to the charge of Ribandism all 
the crime of the Queen’s county? It was 
known, that the relation between landlord 
and tenant in Ireland was considered by 
the people in certain districts to press so 
heavily upon the latter, that excitement, 
and exasperation, and secret conspiracies, 
had been occasionally the consequence. 
In 1822, for the first time during a series 
of years, for the last time up to the acces- 
sion of the present Ministry to power, 
there was a conviction of eight persons in 
Dublin for the crime of administering 
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secret oaths. He could tell the hon. 
Gentleman this, that although very great 
anxiety had been manifested to reach the 
members of these secret associations, and 
although it often happened that justice 
was brought home to the offenders upon 
another charge, and for other crimes, a 
great difficulty was found in establishing 
a charge of unlawful conspiracy. Perhaps, 
that was the reason why the hon. Member 
had not found in any of these police re- 
ports any distinct mention of Ribandism ; 
and in whatever bands the Government of 
the country might be placed, the same 
difficulty would be found to exist. He 
would ask the hon. Gentleman, if he 
would state the number of counties in 
which he alleged the charge of Ribandism 
to have been made. ‘The hon. Gentleman 
had said, that ina number of instances, 
information had been given to the Govern- 
ment, and without saying more, without 
specifying any particular case, he now 
founded upon this a general accusation 
that the Government had not followed up 
the information which it had received, and 
therefore that the Government was an- 
swerable for the existence of Ribandism, 
He would ask the hon. Member, what 
right he had to say, that in any one of 
those instances, the Government had not 
followed up the information which it had 
received. He would ask him, what right 
he had to say, that those statements had 
been proved, and that evidence had been 
supplied by the magistrates of the coun- 
try, and that the Government had declined 
to act upon it. Perhaps the hon. Gen- 
tleman might find, that in every instance, 
an anxious and deliberate investigation 
had been made, and perhaps he might 
discover, that the clear and demonstrative 
proof which was supplied to him by some- 
body at his elbow was nothing but hearsay. 
Perhaps it might be found, that the in- 
formation which had been supplied was 
not worthy of credit. ‘The hon. Gentle- 
man could not say, that it had not, and he 
on his own part allowed, that he was not 
in a condition to prove that it had. If 
these returns were laid on the Table, he 
did not think that they would advance the 
cause of justice, but, on the contrary, 
would retard its course, as it would pre- 
vent the production of testimony and 
interfere with the course of public justice. 
The hon. Gentleman, drawing these con- 
clusions from statements thus made, had 
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have known had been done by the Go- 
vernment of Ireland for the purpose of 
administering the law. He could not but 
know, that to the present Government was 
owing that organization of the police 
which was admitted on all hands to be so 
complete and effective. It was to this 
Government that the system was due, 
which, as far as could be etfected by human 
agency, brought home conviction to crime, 
acting as they did upon that central system 
which it had established, and to which the 
hon, Gentleman was indebted for the re- 
turns which had been made. The hon. 
Gentleman had said, that, with respect to 
some of these returns, their inaccuracy 
was confessed, and, therefore, that these 
returns ou; ght to be expunged from the 
consideration of the House. ‘That observ- 
ation would apply to those returns fur- 
nished by the clerks of the peace and clerks 
of the Crown; but it did not apply to the 
returns made by the inspectors of prisons, 
because those returns were checked by 
the local inspectors of gaols. He would, 
therefore, tell the hon. Member that to 
the details stated by the noble Lord, the 
Secretary for Ireland, no such objection 
existed ; and so far as the system of the 
Government could exhibit any result as to 
the state of Ireland, that result was shown 
by those details. 

Mr. EF. Tennent, after the speech of the 
hon. and learned Member who had just 
sat down, could not avoid offering a few 
remarks to the flouse. Whatever dif- 
ference of sentiment there might exist in 
the minds of different parties, either in the 
H[ouse or in the country, as to indi- 
vidual details of the policy of the Irish 
(rovernment for the last three or four 
years, there could be no second opinion as 
to one universal and manifest result which 
had flowed from it, namely, the widening 
of the breach, and the aggravation of 
those feelings which had so long prevailed, 
and by amalgamation and social incorpo- 
ration of the two parties in that country. 
For the last fifty years every legislative 
project which had been conceived or 
brought forward for the benefit of Ireland 
had been introduced with this recommen- 
dation—that by smoothing political aspe- 
rities, and softening down religious pre- 
judices, it would tend to unite the Irish 
people in one social compact as the co- 
equal subjects of one and the same king- 
dom. It was this consideration that had 
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laws in 1778 and 1793, and it was this 
consideration that had secured the final 
emancipation of the Roman Catholics in 
1829. Whatever prospect there may have 
been of that consummation being achieved 
—whatever incipient success may have 
followed the experiment under previous 
Lord-lieutenants, it was a deplorable fact, 
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that at the present moment, when the, 


Marquis of Normanby had just taken his 
departure from his Government, he had 
left political animosities in more virulent 
activity, religious differences more marked 
and distinctive, and the 
more wide and apparently more incurable 
than it had been at any period since the 
union of the two countries. The great 
majority of that House were amply quali- 
fied, from their own recollection and their 
own observation, to contrast the aspect 
and composition of the two parties in [re- 
land, as they exhibit themselves at the 
present moment, with what they were as 
they existed in 1829 on the eve of the 
passing of the Roman Catholic Relief Bull. 
At that period, and even whilst the great 
political question of the day was essen- 
tially a religious one, large masses of the 
Protestants of Ireland were found in close 
union and active sympathy with the Roman 
Catholics. He meant not merely that 
liberal section of Protestants whose poli- 
tical sentiments were in coincidence with 
theirs, but those, Conservatives upon all 
other topics, who felt that upon that of 
Catholic emancipation, they were giving 
their concurrence to a great act of na- 
tional and political justice. How many of 
those Protestants, Conservative or Liberal, 
were now in co-operation with the Roman 
Catholic party in Ireland, or in connexion 
with the Precursor Society, which repre. 
sented them, and which its founder pro- 
fessed to have been instituted for the sup- 
port of the Ministry and the assistance of 
the Irish Government? None, or com- 
paratively none. ‘The county returns, 
printed by that society attested the fact; 
and proved, that whilst the Roman Catholic 
counties supplied all its strength, those dis- 
tricts which were essentially Protestant 
furnished no quota either to its forces or its 
funds. In the north of Ireland and Bel- 
fast, he could state, from his own know- 
ledge, that the liberal Protestants who, up 
to a very recent period, had been the co- 
adjutors and co-operators with the Roman 
Catholics on all oceasions, had drawn off 
from them, and formed at this moment a 
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party as distinct as the Conservatives 
themselves, with their own principles, their 
own objects, and their own peculiar organs 
of the press. ‘The Liberal Protestants were 
no longer found as collectors at the Ro- 
man Catholie chapels on tribute Sundays, 
as before, and the branch of the Precursor 
Society, which had lately been introduced 
In that town, could boast, so far as he 
could learn, the name of but one Protestant 


| gentleman, who, a few weeks since, in 


' 


social breach | 


transmitting his shilling for enrolment, 
accompanied it by an entreaty that his 
name shon!d not be mentioned as a mem- 
ber of such an association. That society 
was essentially a Roman Catholic one, and 
with it, or the portion of the people whom 
it represented, no section of the Protestants, 
Liberal or Conservative, were in concert or 
ubion, Socially and politically, as well as 
religiously, the great body of the Irish po- 
pulation was, in fact, at the present mo- 
ment, after the passing of the Roman 
Catholic Relief Bill, and all the subse- 
quent measures of conciliation, more dis- 
tinct in their feelings, and more exclusive 
in their objeets and pursuits, than they 
were ten years ago. A fact, so apparent 
as this, a failure of policy so remarkable, 
must be referable to some immediate 
cause ; and that cause could only be dis- 
covered jin the peculiar favour and coun- 
tenance with which their leaders and their 
organs, their wishes and their views, had 
been fostered and encouraged by the Irish 
Government, to the exclusion of others, 
It was that which had given them con- 
fidence to conceive, and power to effect 
their purposes; and it was that which, 
whilst it taught them to aim at objects 
peculiarly their own, had so far organized 
and concentrated their strength, as to 
enable them to slight and dispense with 
that aid, of which, in less promising times, 
they were but too happy to avail them- 
selves, from their Protestant fellow-coun- 
trymen. But, whilst he condemned this 
system of favouritism on the part of the 
Irish Government, as tending to aggravate 
prejudices, and to perpetuate jealousies 
between the Roman Catholies and Pro- 
testants, he, by no means, meant to im- 
pute to the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Morpeth), or to the late Lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland, that they acted from any personal 
preference for the abstract doctrines or 
peculiar views of the Roman Catholics 
to those of the Protestants ; on the econ- 
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two parties reversed, were the Liberal 
Protestants possessed of the great 
numerical strength and the preponder- 
ating political influence, they would be, 
he had no doubt, the recipients of courtly 
favours in return for their services of sup- 
port, whilst the Roman Catholics, as the 
unimportant minority, would be exclude: 
as the Protestants now were. But in either 
case, theerrorwould be equal,and the result 
the same as that to which we have unhap- 
pily arrived— the augmentation of jealousy 
and suspicion, the fostering of prejudice 
and party, and the perpetuation of dis- 
union, of irritation, and crime. With re- 
gard to the extent and prevalence of crime 


in Ireland, which was move immediately | 


the object of the motion of his right hon. 
Friend, it required but little argument to 
show at once the encouragement and the 
impunity of offence which must result 


from this violent ‘* hostility of the two | 
races,” in that or any other country in) 
which the institution of trial by jury con- | 


stituted the people themselves the arbitra- 
tors between the injured party and the 
aggressor. Its least formidable effect in 
Ireland was to render even substantial 
justice itself unsatisfactory and suspected, 
whilst its general result was, to impede the 
career of justice altogether, and to estab- 
lish an utter impunity for the worst of- 
fences. Such, in fact, were the partialities 
and sympathies of juries in Ireland at the 
present moment, that he had recently 
heard an eminent Irish barrister, of exten- 
sive experience, declare, that ‘human in. 
genuity could not conceive a more suc- 
cessful device for the security and protec- 
tion of offenders than trial by jury in the 
present disorganized condition of society 
Ireland.” And when, in addition to 
this infirmity of the system itself, which 
tended to the prevention of conviction, the 
House took into account the unwise exer- 
tion of the prerogative of mercy by the 
Lord-lieutenant, which went to annul 
them, or pardon offenders, when, by 
chance, convictions were obtained, wheu 
the culprits were Roman Catholics, for the 
House would bear in mind, that it was very 
rarely indeed, that Protestants were par- 
ticipators in the grace of these enlarge- 
ments, it would be evident that the admi- 
nistration of justice must now be a mockery 
in freland. Was it then to be wondered 
at, that the minority in that country felt 
that the laws and their administrators 


were not adequate for their protection, or 
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that the majority imagined, that their of- 
fences, if not encouraged, were at least 
winked at, by their rulers. He was far 
from believing such to be actually the 
case. 'e did not bring so heinous a 
charge against the Irish Government as 
being the actual suborners of crime, but 
the charge which he did bring against it 
was this; the fatal facility with which it 


| yielded to every representation of the 
| Roman Catholic clerzy or their followers 
on behalf of Roman Catholic criminals : 


> 
thus not only giving a positive impunity 
to the offenders and depriving the injured 
party of his remedy and protection, but 
branding the tribunals of law with needless 
severity, and writing down the criminal 
| judg sof the land as worse than Dracos 
in the cruelty of their penalties attached 
tocrime. Surely the noble Lord opposite 
\(Lord Morpeth) might discover in the 





; numbers in whieh these memorials must 
pour in upon the present Irish Govern- 
administration, the ease with which, on 
| the slightest success or encouragement 
these documents could be multiplied ad 
infinitum. He should bear also in mind 
their ex parte character in every instance, 
as their preparation was kept a profound 
secret by those who move in them; the 
first intimation of their existence received 
by the public, who might otherwise pro- 
test against them, being the intelligence 
of their effect in the liberation of the cri- 
minals. Fortunately for him he lived in 
a portion of Ireland which afforded, from 
ithe loyalty and peaceful habits of the in- 
habitants, but few opportunities for the 
exercise of the merciful prerogative of the 
‘Crown. He could not, therefore fiom his 
jown knowledge, give to the House any 
lengthened catalogue of its abuse by the 
| Lord-lieutenant of Treland; but one in- 
| stance which had occurred very recently 
in Belfast he could not withhold, as illus- 
trative at once of the demoralizing effect 
of these reversals of judgment upon the 
criminal, and their injurious and exasper- 
ating influence upon the complaining and 
originally injured party. The case to 
which he alluded was this:—In Autumn 
last, 2 Roman Catholic, named Gubben, 
in consequence of a political quarrel with 
a Protestant, pursued him, followed by a 
mob, into the house of a man named 
Barnett, in which he had taken refuge. 
/ Gubben and his followers insisted on his 
being given up to them, as they were de- 
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termined to beat him for being an Orange- | 
man. This Barnett refused to comply 
with, when they commenced an outrageous 
assault upon his house, which they nearly 
demolished, destroying and plundering 
almost every article it contained. For this 
offence Gubben was tried at the quarter. 
sessions in October last, and Mr, Fogarty, 
who was then the assistant barrister for 
the county of Antrim, after hearing the 
case, sentenced him to six months confine- 
ment, expressing, at the same time, his 
regret, from the atrocious circumstances 
of the crime, that he could not legally 
sentence him to transportation. Well, he 
was committed to the Borough jail on the 
27th of October. A memorial was imme- 
diately got up by his friends, and within 
three weeks—namely on the 15th Novem- 
ber—an order arrived from Lord Nor- 
manby for his unconditional discharge. 
And now mark the effect. His very first 
proceeding was to reassemble his mob and | 
return to the house of Barnett, who had 
given him no other offence than that he) 
(Mr. E. Tennent) had mentioned, where | 
he tauntingly called on him to come out | 
and see him again at liberty, and hoped | 
he would now see the influence enjoyed 
by his friends in Belfast. From facts 
such as these it would be superfluous 
to attempt to draw any _ inference 
as to their relative influence upon the 
minds of the aggressing and the complain- 
ing party; but one thing must surely 
come home to the mind of every indivi- 
dual, that it was utterly vain to look for | 
peace, or tranquillity, or contentment in| 
the midst of a community where matters 
such as these, were not merely of occa- 
sional occurrence, but portions of a sys- 
tem which was in daily and hourly opera- 
tion. It was the effect of this policy which 
would render the administration of Lord 
Normanby long memorable in Ireland, 
and, above all others, memorable to those 
who were destined to succeed him in that | 
high office. He had sown the dragon’s 
teeth, and with no niggardly hand: and | 
assuredly those who were to follow him 
would have to reap the iron harvest. He) 
felt that this was so essentially a question | 
of fact rather than argument, and he saw 
around him so many of his friends from 
the south of Ireland more abundantly 
supplied than, happily, he was with facts, | 
that he should be intruding upon their | 
province were he to do more than express | 
his hearty concurrence in, and his inten- 
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tion to vote for the motion of his right 
hon. Friend. 

Mr. Villiers Stuart concurred with the 
hon. Gentleman in his last observation, 


that this was a question of facts rather 


than argument; he would, therefore, refer 
? i“ T 

as a fact to an address to Lord Normanby, 

on the occasion of his quitting Ireland, 

which was adopted by a large meeting of 

the magistrates, gentry, and inhabitants 


of the county of Waterford, over which 


the high sheriff of the county presided. 


They declared their conviction that during 
the time that the Marquess of Normanby 


had administered the affairs in Ireland, 
the laws had been enforced with vigour 


-and dispatch—that crimes had been as- 


siduously detected and promptly prose- 
cuted—that he had exercised the prero- 
vative of mercy judiciously, in a reason- 
able spirit, and with sober discrimination, 
and that he was aclever ruler and a just 
judge. Hon. Gentlemen might give what 


credit they pleased to this testimony; but 


it was, nevertheless, the opinion of a very 
large majority of the people of the county 
of Waterford. Much had been said of 
the illegal proceedings of the peasantry of 
Ireland, whenever the law of ejectment 
was resorted to; but he would ask the 
House whether there was not something in 
the present law of ejectment which, how- 
ever, well it might work in England, re- 
quired some alteration with regard to Ire- 
land. It was well known that there 
existed in Ireland a class of people which 
did not exist in England, he meant the 
middle-men. Now, a middle-man might 
be a very bad tenant, and might very 
justly be turned out of possession ; but in 
the execution of the writ upon the judg- 
ment to turn out the middle-man, the 
practical effect was to cject, perhaps a 
hundred individuals who were the tenants 


of the middle-man. Now, this was a great 


hardship, because it might be, and no 


doubt in the majority of instances was, the 
| case, that every one of these under-tenants 


had paid their rents and fulfilled their 


contracts with their own immediate land- 


lord, the middle-man. He would submit 
to the House whether some mode might 
not be devised for getting possession of 
the land from the middle-man without 
making it necessary to turn out these 
under-tenants, 

Colonel Conolly was disposed to attri- 
bute the unsettled state of Ireland in a 
great degree to the Riband conspiracy, 
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which emboldened the people to commit | by characterizing them as mere agrarian 


acts of violence, particularly when they 
saw, that that system was countenanced 
by the Government. The noble Lord had 
expressed his sympathy for those poor 
people who were ejected from their hold- 
ings and let loose upon society. He felt 
that the case was a pitiable one, and that 


ejected tenants were frequently worthy of 


sympathy ; at the same time he could not 
at all comprehend how the noble Lord, 
admitting the legal right of ejectment, 
could sympathize, as he seemed to do, 
with persons who resisted the ordinary 
process of the law. Tf anything had been 
wanting in the language of Mr. Drum- 


mond upon this subject, it had been most | 


completely supplied by the noble Lord. 
It had become the custom to attribute all 
resistance in Ireland to legitimate attempts 


on the part of landlords to recover their | 


own by the force of the law. Now, he 
wished to know what the intention of her 
Majesty’s Government was respecting the 
law of ejectment. 
it should or should not be put in force? 


Did they intend that | 


He put that question distinctly, because | 


the language of the noble Lord and others 
was calculated to produce resistance to 
the due course of the law. Te pitied, as 
well as the noble Lord, the unfortunate 
persons who suffered from the operation 
of the law; but it was for the Govern- 
ment to prevent the evil, not by en- 
couraging resistance, but by punishing 
severely all persons found to be connected 
with Ribandism, until they totally eradi- 
cated the system. Those feelings of 
sympathy, of which so much boast was 
made, and which exhibited themselves in 
the discharge of prisoners from gaols, and 
such-like acts, while no sympathy what- 
ever was evinced for those against whom 
or whose property the crimes had been 
committed, would doubtless make a strong 
impression on the minds of the ignorant 
portion of the Irish people, amounting to 
at least the belief, that Government had 
in store a large stock of mercy, or, as he 
would call it, of an abuse of mercy, for 
the perpetrators of every crime. It was 
really surprising that this Riband system 
should meet with such protection from the 
Government. [Zaughter.} Hon. Mem- 
bers might laugh, but he asserted that all 
the endeavours which were made in Ire- 
land to divert public attention from the 
nature of the crimes coinmitted, and from 





the real perpetrators of those crimes, 





disturbances, was nothing more than a 
gross delusion got up to screen the Go- 
' vernment, and conceal the source of crime. 
There was no question about it. He had 
been a good deal surprised at the remarks 
of the Solicitor-General for Ireland in at- 
tempting to reply to the speech of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Kilmarnock.  Ilis 
hon, Friend had argued ably, forcibly, 
and legitimately upon well-authenticated 
facts, which the hon. and learned Gentle- 
mau had feebly attempted to controvert 
by a set of “ perhapses.” Without ad- 
ducing a single fact, without telling the 
House what he did know, and alluding to 
what he did not know, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had resisted by a series 
of perhapses, the series of facts which the 
hon. Member for Kilmarnock had exhi- 
bited in their true colours, and by which 
he had shown that the infernal system of 
tibandism was the primary cause of all 
the evils that night complained of; that 
the great bulk of the Irish people felt, that 
the Government were favourable to their 
views ; that they heard with compassion 
of their sufferings, and that they would 
choose to condemn landlords, magistrates, 
and every other public functionary in Ire- 
land, rather than quarrel with those from 
whom they held their places. 
Mr. Fitzsimon observed, that if the hon. 


/and learned Member for Kilmarnock had 


read the address which had been presented 

to Lord Normanby by the inhabitants of 
Durrow, he would not have made the 
charge against him, which he had, of want 
of sympathy with the suffering people of 
Ireland. 

Mr. Litton hoped the House would 
favour him with their attention while he 
addressed a few observations to them, and 
he pledged himself they should neither be 
loud nor long. The charge against the 
Government was, that they encouraged 
agitation, and that charge had been, in his 
opinion, fully substantiated that night. 
The truth was, that the well-disposed, 
loyal, and peaceable inhabitants of Ireland 
considered the present Government inimi- 
cal to them, while the agitators looked 
upon it as their friend and supporter, It 
was not necessary to impute motives to 
any Gentleman, nor was it his wish to do 
so, but the House had now admitted facts 
and documents before them sufficiently 
abundant to support the charge which he 
preferred against the Government. Before 
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he proceeded further, he must be permit- 
ted to offer one or two observations with 
reference to what had fallen from his hon. 
and learned Friend opposite, the Solicitor- 
General for Ireland. 


his hon. and learned Friend on a different | 


arena. They had met often as opponents, 
but never as enemies. 
with all his hon. and learned Friend’s bold- 


He had often met | 
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Ie must say, that | 
lrroht 


ness of manner, he had given no answer | 


to any one of the allegations put forth by 
his hon. Friend, the Member for Kilmar- 
nock, or by his right hon. Vriend, 
Member for the University of Dublin. 
The hon. 


the 


and learned Solicitor-General | 


for Ireland had now, for three years, been | 
intimately connected with the Govern- | 


ment. 


Ile bad filled previously to his ! 


elevation to the office to which he had | 


been recently appointed, a situation which, 


above all others, enabled him to obtain | 
accurate information respecting the state | 
of the country, and yet now, when facts | 
had been stated —when names had been | 


mentioned—when places that were at- 
tacked had 


beer 


pointed out—in short, | 


when the identification was perfect—it did | 
appear to him rather extraordinary, that | 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, holding | 
the responsible office which he did, should | 


be so utterly ignorant of what was pass 
ing in Ireland as to be unable, out of the 


thirty or forty cases which had been | 
brought forward by the Opposition, to | 
give any information whatever respecting | 
} enabled to state, that they had not only 


them. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
had said, indeed, that it was not his duty 


to bring forward circumstances respecting | 
cases that might then be in a state of in- | 


vestigation. Ue could very well under- 


stand, that the ends of justice might be | 


defeated by a premature disclosure of what 


| 


either was dving or had been done, to! 


bring criminals to justice. But was he to 
be told, that the Solicitor-General for Ire- 
land—when murder was rife in the land— 
could not, without betraying trust, and 
frustrating the ends of justice—give the 
country some satisfaction as to the course 
which the Government had pursued, 
Surely the hon. and learned Gentleman 
might have told the House—not who it 
was that was under examination, or what 
evidence had been given—but he might 
have adduced some instances in which ex- 
ertion had been made, and pointed out 
where it had sueceeded, where failed, 
or in what instances there was a probabi- 
lity of success, But the hon, and Icarned 
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Gentleman had dove no such thing—* Lt 
may be a great deal had been done,” such 
were his expressions. Ifa great deal had 
been done he ought to have known—he 
must have known it—and, therefore as he 
declined to give the House any satisfaction 
on the subject, he was warranted in as- 
suming, that the case made out by his 
hon. Friend, the Member for the 
University of Dublin, and his hon. Friend, 
the Member for Kilmarnock, had been 
fully admitted. He would maintain, that 
there uever was a period, during any for- 
mer Government in Ireland, characterised 
by so much crime, with so little of exertion 
to discover the perpetrators, or where the 
punishment was so disproportionate to the 
offences, as occurred during the admigis- 
tration of Lord Normanby in that country. 
He was not about to enumerate lists of 
outrages, or to travel over the same ground 
with his right hon, Friend near him, but 
he could not pass by that part of the sub- 


ject, without expressing his conviction as 


to the deep and lasting injury which Mr. 
Drummond’s il!-advised letter to the Tip- 
perary magistrates had inflicted on the 
country. He fully admitted, that the 
lrish landlords had duties to perform as 
well as rights to maintain, and no man 
who did not feel the sacredness of those 
duties was worthy to hold a station in 
society. But he utterly denied, that the 
Irish landlords had neglected their duties. 
Prom a long residence among them he was 


not forgotten their duties, but had faith- 
filly discharged them. Surely it was most 
unjust—no matter what rent might be duc 
to a landlord—no matter what annoyance 
might be given him by his tenant that the 
moment he exercised the slightest controi 
over his property, he was to be met with 
allegations of cruelty, injustice, and op- 
pression. Ifsuch a course were to be per- 
severed in, he would ask, what was to 
become of the property of the country. It 
was too much the habit in that House, and 
out of it, to stigmatise and denounce the 
landlords, without in any respect, ascer- 
taining whether or no they were deserving 
of the censure which had been heaped upon 
them. He recollected an instance in that 
House where an hon. Friend of his had 
been most foully aspersed, and on an in- 
vestigation it was proved, that, so far from 
harassing or oppressing his tenants, he 
had forgiven them thousands. The case 
made by the noble Lord opposite was, that 
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much of the outrage in Ireland originated | putting forward the boast was a bad one 


in, and appertained to land, It had been 
said by the hon. and learned Member for 
Dublin, at a public meeting, that Mr. 
Weyland had been murdered because he 
dealt unjustly by persons who held land 
under him. He would read the words 
of the hon. and learned Member from 
a paper which was patronised by him, 
namely, the Frecman’s Journal: 
the people who taunt unfortunate 


Tip- 


and sure he was, that such an association 
would be viewed with jealousy and dis- 
trust by the country. Ireland, by the 


/ course which had been adopted by the 


Government, was a ruined country. It 


‘could not be expected that English capi- 


is, 4 Le ti 


perary remember the provocation they re- | 


ceive. Weyland took the man’s 
from him, and would neither vive 
money nor land. Let it be re 


him 
Inecin- 


bered that the offence was committed on | 


a man who had acted against hone 
and the peace of society.” The 
graph was extracted from the Freeman, 
and quoted by the Mul. The noble 
Lord, the 
the crimes 


st Vy 


in that county to the same 


cause; and, in reply to a statement from | 
the Tipperary magistrates, arising out of | 


the murder of this same Mir. Weyland, 
Mr. Drummond informs theia ‘ that pro- 


perty has its duties as well as its rights,’ 
For whom was this letter really i: tended, 
and for whose use was it specially pub- | 


lished ? 

pulation. 
by the official organ of the Goverament— 
for the letter really amounted to this— 
that there 
pressive landlord. Could 
what the effects of such a communication 
must have been in a state of society such 
as unfortunately existed in Ireland? What 
effect could it have but to incite murder ? 
A brief space only elapsed after the pub- 


Why for that of an excited po- 


vas no law to punish an op- | 
any inan doubt | 


land | 


; own 


tal _— find “ way into it while agita- 
tion pre It had been hoped 
that thc Union pan have effected an 
improvement in that country, and those 
who now advocated its repeal ought to 
ask themselves if it were not owing to their 
agitation that British capital and 
British enterprise had been excluded from 
it. Ireland, owing to that agitation, was 


| without capital and without mauufactures 


pata- | 


and those who had fortunes in the coun- 


| try had been compelled to become absen- 


Secretary for Ireland, imputed | 


They had been virtually told | 





| bate—remarkable, 


lication of the letter, when two more mur- | 


ders were perpetrated—namely, on Mr. 
O’Keefe and Lord Norbury. The uote 
Lord, the Secretary for Ireland, had sai 

he was proud of the friendship of the wae 
and learned Member for Dublin. He was 
the last man to pry into the private 
friendships of any individuals—but he did 
contend that after such a boast the public 
would be warranted, after the extract he 
had read from the speech tl hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin, in believing 
that the Government aay in the atro- 
cious sentiments delivered by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman. Was it, he 
would ask, becoming of the noble Lord, 
under such circumstances, to boast of an 
honoured association with the learned 
Member? He thought the occasion for 





tees, because neither life nor property 
He should conclude by lay- 
ing down the proposition with which he 
commenced—namely, that whether wil- 
lingly or not, he did not wish to impute 
t) olives ; . but would leave the country to 
judge. But he would repeat that the 
conduct of the Government was such as 
to warrant the public in believ that 
they encouraged agitation — patronised 
and associated with the agitators—struck 
terror into the minds of the well affected 
—excluded British capital, and reduced 
the country to such a state of demoraliza- 
tion as never was before witnessed in any 
country having the slightest claim to civi- 
lization. 

Mr. O'Connel/ thought that this must 
be admitted to be a most remarkable de- 
if for nothing else, for 
the total inapplicability of the speeches 
to the motion proposed. Any man who 
had not heard the motion read would 
never have conjectured, from any thing 
that had been said, what the matter was 
to which the motion referred. ‘There was 
another feature in the debate which ought 
to be remembered, though he doubted 
whether it would. Speeches had been 
made by four Gentlemen, natives of Ire- 
land, who, it would appear, came there 
for the sole purpose of vilifying their na- 
tive land—{[** Oh, oh !”] —yes, of vilifying 
their native land, and endeavouring to 
prove that it was the worst and most 
criminal country on the face of the earth. 
[ Ohb, oh! ”]. “ Yes, exclaimed the hon. 
and learned Member, “ you came here 
to calumniate the country that gave 
you birth, It is said, that there are some 


’ 
were Secure. 


ving 
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soils which produce venomous and craw- 
ling creatures—things odious and disgust- 
ful; [cheers] yes, you who cheer—there 
you are—can you deny it—are you not 
calumniators? [‘ Oh, oh!”] Oh! you 
hiss, but you cannot sting. I rejoice | 
in my native land—I rejoice that I | 
was born in it—I rejoice that I belong 
to it; your calumnies cannot diminis! 
my regard for it, your malevolence 
cannot blacken it in my esteem ; and | 
although your vices and crimes have 
driven its people to outrage and murder— 
[‘‘ Order ”] Yes; I say your vices and 
crimes [Cries of ** Order, order,” Chair, 
chair” |—well, then, the crimes of men 
like you have produced these results. 
[“Oh, oh”). The hon. and learned 
Member then proceeded : What was the 
speech of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin? How applicable to the 
motion! How happy in its illustration! 
What was it that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman quarrelled with? His quarrel 
with the Government was nothing more 
nor less than this—that it had been said 
ina public document that the landlords 
had duties to perform as well as rights to. 
enforce. Then he quarrelled with the 
noble Marquess, the late Lord-lieutenant of | 
Ireland, because he had been weak enough, 
or as the hon. and learned Gentleman 
would have it, unjust enough, to evince | 
some sympathy and pity for the wretched | 
multitudes who had been subjected to | 
the horrors of summary ejectment; be- 
cause he had betrayed some feeling to- 
wards the decrepid father, the aged 
mother, and the helpless children, who, 
driven from the warmth of their homes, 
were left to perish in ditches. Yes, the | 
noble Marquess dared to pity them; and , 
the Government dared to say, that the | 
Irish landlords had duties to perform as | j 
well as rights to enforce. That was the | 
whole ground of complaint. A matter of 
this kind marked distinctly the character 
of the people who complained. They said, 
*“We will not be told that we have duties 
to perform—we have nothing but rights.” 
Did any man ever hear such a complaint 
made eravely ? Yet it had been made 
repeatedly. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Litton) made it the chief 
topic of his speech—he insisted upon it 
with emphasis—he advanced it with all 
the powers of his oratory, and claimed the 


| 
| 
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attention of the House to it with many a 
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blow upon the box. He trembled for the 
box as with uplifted hand and voice the hon. 
and learned Gentleman exclaimed. ‘ Be- 
hold the wrongs of Ireland ?—An excited 
multitude is told by the Government that 
thelandlords have duties to perform, as well 
as rights to enforce.” How did the Go- 
vernment inform the people of Ireland of 


| that fact? How did they seek to inflame 


their minds upon that point? The hon. 
Member for Kilkenny (Mr. Hume) moved, 
as he was often in the habit of doing ; for 
certain returns—-for the production of cer- 
tain papers; and the way in which this 
inflammatory declaration on the part of an 
officer of the government was delivered to 
the people of Ireland was, that it was laid 
upon the Table of that House. The hon. 
Member for Belfast (Mr. E. Tennent) had 
interposed in the course of the debate, and 
had talked of the evils of change of opinion 
and the mischief that resulted from the 
mixture of parties. ‘To be sure, of all men 
in the world, the hon. Member for Belfast 
was the one who must be best able to judge 


! . . . . 
of what those evils and mischiefs were, for 


there was not a political party now in ex- 
istence to which that hon. Member had 
not at one time or other belonged. First 
he was an agitator, then a high Orange- 
man, than a desper rate Reformer.—[ Mr. 


EF. Tennent: Never!| Not a sworn one. 


Then he was a Republican—talking loudly 
of the folly of an hereditary peerage— 
‘“*The tenth inheritor of a foolish face” 
This was the man who talked of the evils 
of change. Where was the hon. Gentle- 
man pointing now? He knew not at the 
present moment; but by and by, when 


‘the hon. Sloutlcn in was convinced that 


the speculation upon which he was now 
eneaged was not likely to be successful 
he had no doubt he would be seen going 
over to the Liberal party in Ireland, and 
joining the Precursor Society. To be sure, 
if anything were necessary to blacken Ire- 
land in the estimation of England, it would 
be found in the charity and pity of the 
hon. Member for Kilmarnock (Mr. Colqu- 
houn). It seemed that that hon. Gentle- 
man had Jately been a visitor in Ireland, 
but instead of directing his admiration to 
its green hills and verdant valleys, its 
broad lakes and bold blue mountains, he 
had employed himself, it would seem, in 
conversing with the lowest of its in- 
habitants and picking up a_ parcel of 
details to be made the subject of a speech 
in Parliament, Hence the statement that 
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a village priest had denounced a man 
before he was murdered—hence also a 
number of the stories of the same stamp 
and character. He told the hon, Gentle- 
man that the whole of the details of his 
speech were false. Could anything be 
more unfair than the course now pursued ? 
If this were a motion for inquiry, he could 
understand it. The charges upon which 
the motion was founded were, if true, 
charges against the Government. In fair- 
ness, then, the Government should have 
had some notice of them, in order that 
they might be prepared to meet them. 
But it was the fashion of the hon. Gentle- 
men opposite to give ouly vague and in- 
definite motions, in order that their an- 
tagonists might be taken at a disadvantage. 
They placed upon the notice book a vague 
and general motion, then came down with 
a catalogue of tales, and a list of dates, 
giving to the whole an appearance of ex- 
actness and truth; and then, when the 
Government, unprepared to go into these 
details, replied only in general terms, they 
went away, and complained that they were 
not met. This was a trick, a party trick, 
to prejudice England in favour of that 
faction which had so long oppressed and 
trampled upon Ireland—foul and malig- 
nant murderers—stained by blood, and 
dishonoured by the breach of treaties—for 
300 years making religion the pretext for 
their crimes, and now again enlisting the 
sacred name of religion against right and 
justice. It was said, that the present Go- 
vernment had distinguished none but 
agitators—had given to none but agitators 
the emoluments of place—nay, it was 


said, that they had abused the seat of | 
Justice, and placed none but agitators | 
Was Sergeant Ball an | 


upon the bench. 
agitator. Was Mr. Wolf an agitator, 
Was Sir Michael O’Loghlen an agitator. 
These were the last appointments made by 
the Government, appointments which the 
hon. and learned Member for Bandon had 
done everything in his power to prevent. 
Yet, could the hon. and learned Member 
for Bandon say that he was not himself an 
agitator. Had the hon. and learned Gen- 
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The hon. and learned Member for the 
University of Dublin had detailed a long 
list of horrors in Longford; but had the 
House heard of the late trials at Long- 
ford—had they heard of the trial of a 
widow named Murphy ; an action of eject- 
ment was brought against her; Mr. 
Courteney, a gentleman of respectability, 
was introduced as a witness. There was 
no doubt of the facts that the widow had 
a lease of the house, of which forty years 
were unexpired, She was the adminis- 
tratrix of her husband, and was in posses- 
sion of the house. Of these facts there 
was no doubt. She was required to give 
up the lease, but refused to do so. What 
was to be done? The witness Courteney 
stated in his evidence that the landlord 
took a party to tear the house down 
—that the widow and her daughter were 
borne screaming and weeping away, and 
that the son at last signed a paper which 
he was assured should prevent his wi- 
dowed mother’s house from being levelled 
with the ground. But the assurance was 
afalse one. The signing the paper did 
not prevent the perpetration of this piece 
of iniquity—the house was torn down, 
and the widow erected a hut from its 
remains. Afterwards, the case went to 
trial upon the ejectment, and the widow 
vot a verdict. ‘There was the Lord Lorton 
that they had heard that night lauded to 
the skies—there was the verdict of the 
jury—there was the Mrs. Murphy with 
her house torn down over her head, and 
there was also the cause of the disturbances 
in the county of Longford. The learned 
Recorder had told them of the number of 
murders which had lately taken place in 
Ireland, but the number given by the 
learned Recorder was fourteen since the 
16th November; but if the learned gen- 
tleman had called their attention to 
England, he would have found that there 
had been twenty-five since the 16th No- 
vember, leaving no less than eleven to the 
credit of Ireland, and yet no English 
Member had risen, and said ‘* what an 
abominable country mine is, what shock- 
ing people are the people of England.” 


tleman never attended a political meet- | Besides, these murders, however, there 


ing? 


Had he not attended a meeting at | had been two cases of supposed murder, 


Cork upon the subject of the Reform Bill? | that is, where bodies had been found in a 


[Mr. Sergeant Jackson: No.] 


Then the | mutilated state; there had been thirteen 


hon. and learned Gentleman’s memory | distinct attempts to commit great personal 


must be very short. 


At all events that | violence, and there had been twenty 


meeting. was attended by a Counsellor | incendiary fires, one of which by-the-by 


Jackson, who spoke upon the occasion. i was at Shaw, in Berkshire; the learned 
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Recorder, in his list, could not enumerate 
a single incendiary fire, and notwithstand- 
ing this, Ireland was to receive abuse, and 
above all, the abuse of her own children. 
He had calculated the number of crimes 
in England of the greatest enormity— 
those which had been punished with im- 
prisonment above six months—and he 
found that the number in Great Britain 
was 6,259, whilst the total number in 
Ireland was only 2,577, though the popu- 
lation in Ireland was within a third as 
much as the population in England. He 


only asked those hon. Members to apply | 


the same charity to Ireland as they ex- 


tended to England; and if there were | 
better stimulants to crime in Ireland, if) 
there was in that country no general sym- | 
pathy between the rich and the poor, if | 


the inhabitants were considered aliens in 
their own country, by those who abhorred 
their religion, let no censure be passed on 


the Government which, for the first time | 


within the recollection of the people, ad- 
ministered the law fairly and impartially 


with every class. [Cheers.] Hon, Members | 


might cheer; butifthe Government had not 
done so, let hon. Members point out a 


single crime in which, as to the Govern- | 


ment, there had been any defect. Let 
them trace up the neglect to its source— 
let the returns be laid on the Table of the 
House—-and then, if the Government were 
not able to vindicate themselves, they 
would not be vindicated by him. Why, 
in another place, a noble Duke had 
admitted, and so had the Earl of Glengall, 
that no Government had in this respect 
been more vigorous in the execution of its 
duty. Was there any complaint, that, on 
the trial of a Protestant, the jury had been 
packed, as it had been complained against 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, when they had 
been in power, and as there would be, if 


they were in power again?) The right of | 


challenge gave a frightful power to the 
Crown; but since the present Government 
had been in office, they had followed the 
English practice, and no man was now 
set aside on a jury pannel on account of 
his religion, or on account of his political 
Opinions. And what had been the result ? 
Had a single case failed? On the trials 
at the late special commission there were 
seven Catholics on the jury—or seven 
Precursors, if that term pleased the noble 
Lord better—and there were but five Pro- 
testants, and yet there had been convic- 
tious. The learned Gentlemav (the Re- 
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corder, had read an extract from a speech 
said to have been delivered by him (Mr, 
O'Connell) having relation to Lord Ox- 
mantown: it was a double-distilled ex- 
tract, for it had gone through the alembic 
of the Evening Mail, after it had appeared 
in the Freeman’s Journal, and, as it last 
appeared, it was totally misrepresented, 
The right hon. Gentleman produced this 
}report, which he called his speech; but 


What had Lord Oxmantown done? He 
was the Lord-lieutenant of the county; 
and he called a mecting, under pretence 
of discovering the assassin, but for the 
real purpose of expressing the vilest and 
the most atrocious calumnics that were 
ever uttered against his country, and 
against the Goverament who had named 
him as lord-lieutenant, andl whose commis- 
| sion he then bore. He was seconded by 
Lord Charleville—not very ably certainly, 
which that poor nobleman could not help ; 
but this same Lord Charleville had an 





admirable method of forgetting matters of 


fact. He stated, that two men came out 
of the lodge, saying, that Lord Norbury 
ihad been mortally wounded, and was 
dead, when, on referring to the evidence 
of the lodge-keeper, it appeared, that she 
had just told them what had happened, 
and that one of them, so far from rejoicing 
at the circumstance, as it had been stated, 
being an old soldier, offered his services 
to stop the flow of blood, and to staunch 
the wound. The nobie Lord had treated 


assassins. He had treated the Irish Ca- 
| tholic clergy as a body of men fomenting 
| assassination; he did not even except 
| Lord Norbury’s own friend, and his (Mr. 
| O’Connell’s) friend, the Rev. Mr. Rafferty, 
land even he was thrown into the base 
| accusation of calumny. He (Mr. O'Con- 
nell) had been happy to hear the explana- 
tion respecting the boot-mark the other 
evening, and he, after inquiry, was now 
able to confirm the statement, that it was 
the mark of the shoe of Mr. Fitzgerald. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite had stated, that 
it was the mark of the shoe of Lord Nor- 
bury’s grandson, but it was his impression 
that in this they were mistaken. The 
point did not much signify in their present 
discussion, but if hon. Gentlemen wished 
him to go into it, he was perfectly ready 
to do so. Lord Oxmantown had said, 
that this was a conspiracy to turn the 
landlords out of their property, but could 





what he did speak, he would repeat., 


the whole Irish nation as a nation of 
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avy thing be more absurd? Was there 
not a son of Lord Norbury perfectly ready 
to step into the property at once—-and 
nothing could be gained by the peasantry. 
He did, therefore, speak of Lord Oxman- 
town as he thought he deserved. He was 
of opinion, that this was an attempt to 
blacken Ireland by those who had hitherto 
delivered her over to the dominion of a 
faction. It was an attack upon the noble 
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Lord, under whose Government, for the | 
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if it were not he (Mr. Sergeant Jackson), 
it was some other counsellor Jackson, 
There was, however, ouly one gentleman 
of that name besides himself at the bench, 
and that was Mr. Warren Hastings Jack- 
son, who he believed, had never attended 
any such meeting or made any such speech. 
But,if he had made such speech, was that 
any justification of the hon, and learned 


| Member to make such a charge against 


first time, pure aad impartial! justice had | 


been administered. The noble Lord had 


earned the approbation of Ireland, the | 


universal people applauded his acts, aud 
he came back to this country with all th 
honours of a civic triumph! 
hear!) What! did 
think that it 


hon. Gentlemen 
was not a eivic triumph, 


congratulated the country on the cha- 
racter of the successor the noble 
was about to have; he trusted that his 


successor would follow the example of 


the noble Marquess, and work out th 
cure of Ireland’s wrongs. He conclude 
by moving, that, after the word “Ireland,” 
there be added the words, ‘ also similar 
returns for England, Wales, and Scot 
Jand.” 

Mr. Sergeant Jackson requested the in- 


dulgence of the House only for a short | 
time, whilst he made a few observations in | 


answer to the attack which had been 
made upon him by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who had just sat down. 
hon. and learned Member had asked him 


whether he had not attended a meeting 


[Hear ! 


lim for duing so? Nor was this the only 
instance of the hon, Member's departure 
from accuracy in the speech which he 
had made; and although the hon. Mem- 
ber had spoken of wandering speeches 
having been made on the Opposition side 
of the House, he would ask whether any 
one ever heard such a rambling speech as 


| that of the hon. Member himself? Had he 
without the presence of slaves? He 


not, too, besides the charge against him, 


}imputed to bis excellent Friend on his Jeft 
Lord 


hand (Mr. Colquhoun) a whole string of 
assertions, not one of which was true; the 
hon. Member had also appealed to him 


|} whether he had not made some charge 


held in the county of Cork in the year! 


1828, and there made a speech against 
Catholic emancipation; and he would an- 
swer him, that never, in the county of 
Cork or elsewhere, at a Brunswick or any 
other meeting, had he made any speech 
against Catholic emancipation. Had the 


hon. Gentleman known him, he would | 


have known, as his (Mr. Sergeant Jack- 
son’s) friends well knew, that his opinions 
were favourable to Catholic emancipation 
in 1828; but with the experience he had 


lamentable events which had occurred in 
certain quarters, were the question now 
before the Legislature, he should ponder 
wellere he gave his vote for that measure. 
But the hon. and learned Member was not 
very cautious in his allegations as to points 
of fact, and he would get over this mis- 
take in some way or other, by saying, then 





against Sir Michael O’Loghien, Now, un- 
fortunately, he had not had any intimacy 
with that gentleman since his promotion ; 
but he would agree with the hon. Member 
that he was as excellent, upright, honour- 
able, and able a judge as ever occupied a 
seat on the bench, aud he would say that 
he had never made a charge against him. 
With respect to the present Lord Chief 


| Baron of Ireland, too, he would say that 
That | 


he had never spoken one word against 
that individual, and he believed him, and 
always thought him to be an amiable, 
kind-hearted and excellent man; nor had 
his hon, Friend said one word in dispa- 
ragement of him. But Jet him tell the 
louse that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had made a most—he was about to 
use what might be considered an unparli- 
amentary phrase —amost audacious attack 
on the noblest and the highest persons in 
the country. Ile had attacked Lord Ox- 
mantown, who was as kind and good 

man as any who ever adorned society; he 


| had professed most liberal principles, and 
had of late years, and a knowledge of the | 


although he had retired from society, yet 
when his county was ia a distracted state, 
when blood was flowing, and a brother 
nobleman was slaughtered without cause, 
when he came forward at a public meet- 
ing of his county, as it was his duty to do 
from his office of Lord-licutenant, and had 
drawn down upon him these foul-mouthed 
and atrocious attacks—which the hon, 
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and learned Gentleman was ever so 
ready to make on those who hap- 
pened to be his political opponents. 
The next person the hon. and learned 
Gentleman attacked was Lord Charle- 
ville; but the character of that noble- 
man required no defence at his hands, 
and those who are acquainted’ with 
him would know how to estimate those 
slanders upon him. ‘The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had spoken of a compa- 
rison between the crimes committed in 
England and those committed in Ireland ; 
but ifany atrociouscrime took place in Eng- 
Jand, did not every man turn out to 
bring the murderer to justice, and render 
him amenable to the law? Now, what 
was the case with Ireland? What was 
the state of crime in that country? Let 
them compare it with that of Great Bri- 
tain. The population of Great Britain 
was 16,500,000, and during that year the 
crimes of murder or attempts at murder 
inEngland, Scotland and Wales were in 
number 277. In Ireland during the same 
period, witha population of only 8,000,000, 
the crimes of murder or attempts at mur- 
der were 718. And he would venture to 
say, that from the beginning to the end 
of the rambling speech of the hon. and 
learned Member, there was not one single 
matter of fact truty stated. The hon. Gen- 
tleman had also spoken of packing juries 
in Ireland under former Governments to 
the present one, but he would deny the 
charge; for the instructions given by the 
late Attorney-General of Ireland (Mr. 
Blackburn) to all the Crown Solicitors of 
Ireland, were, not to put aside any man 
on account of his religion, unless there 
was reason to suppose, that he would not 
advance public justice. And this rule the 
present Government had laid down over 
and over again as the rule they adopted 
now. Yet, although this was said to be 
the case, there were last year in the unfor- 
tunate county of Tipperary, 170 cases of 
homicide iried at the two assizes, and yet 
there was not one conviction. In one 
case, the man had offered to plead guilty 
if they would allow his body to be de- 
livered up to his friends, but this being 
refused, he was tried, and no verdict was 
the result. He would ask his hon. Friend 
opposite (Mr. Pigot), whom he was glad 
to see in his place, whether, although his 
hon. Friend was a member of a society 
which he (Mr. Sergeant Jackson) told him 
he thought was an illegal society, he had 
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made those observations in any other than 
a friendly manner? He could assure his 
hon. Friend, that although he had differed 
from him, he had not the slightest unkind 
feeling towards him. And yet this had 
been a charge against him, and the hon. 
and learned Member in his usual style, 
and with his usual accuracy, had attacked 
the character of an hon. Friend of his, 
when he was absent and not able to de- 
fend himself. He spoke with reference to 
the packing of juries, and he would ask 
whether the rule he had mentioned was 
the rule now? Was it not the same as 
packing juries when a man was allowed 
nineteen peremptory challenges? But he 
thought neither the noble Lord near him, 
nor his hon. Friend, would now venture 
to go into Tipperary and try prisoners 
with such juries. In that county lately 
a special jury was summoned and they 
did their duty, but they were all grand 


jurors. [ Mr. Shezl, that was not the case.] 


If the hon. and learned Gentleman says 
the fact were not so, he of course bowed 
to his authority ; but he spoke on inform- 
ation which he believed to be true. But 
what he meant to say was this, that the 
grand panel was summoned by the sheriff, 
and the juries were therefore composed 
of gentlemen eligible to serve on the 
grand jury. Certain returns had been 
made to the House, but his charge against 
them was, that they were grossly defect- 
ive, deceptive, and delusive, and no safe 
conclusions could be drawn from them ; 
and because his hon. Friend had wished 
for them to be made out zn extenso, he had 
been taunted with not moving for an ad- 
dress to the Throne for the dismissal of 
the Government. On this point probably 
some steps might be taken as to the ex- 
ecutive government of Ireland, for there 
were serious questions relating to the 
government of that country for the last 
four years. He would say, that in the 
documents before the House the facts 
were incorrect ; that the returns were fal- 
lacious, even on the authority of the noble 
Lord opposite himself. [Lord Morpeth 
here said, ‘‘ I admitted they were not cor- 
rect.”] The noble Lord says they were 
not correct, and was not that the same 
as incorrect, and that, therefore, they 
were fallacious? But what was the case 
against the Irish Government? They 
said, that they had administered the law 
in Ireland with vigour and impartiality ; 
but he should like to see any man hold- 
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ing up his head, and stating that in that 
House; he thought he could satisfy a very 
large proportion of the other as well as 
his own side of the House, that that was 
not the case. The great characteristic of 
the Government was anything rather than 
impartiality or vigour, for it appeared to 
him, that the Government had acted uni- 
formly to depress and lower one party, 
and to strengthen and reinforce the oppo- 
site party, in that country. What he 
complained of was, that the Irish executive 
had wielded their patronage so as to de- 
press the one party, and to raise up the 
cause of the agitating part of the commu- 
nity. Let him look to any class in his 
own country, to his own profession for 
instance, and then it was not sufficient to 
entitle a man to be advanced by the 
Government, that he was perfectly capa- 
ble, of high professional attainments, un- 
impeachable in his private or public cha- 
racter, a perfect neutral in politics; but 
he must be a partisan, and must lick the 
dust from the feet of the agitators, in 
order to be promoted. As an instance of 
a wish on the part of the Government to 
propitiate certain parties, he might men- 
tion his friend Mr. Sergeant Green, than 
whom there was not a more eloquent man, 
or one of higher character at the bar, who 
took no part in politics; and although he 
had been sent on the circuit during the 
absence of the ordinary judges, yet he 
had not been promoted. His friend, how- 
ever, had attended the levees of the noble 
Marquess, although he hardly knew any 
other person who had done so. They 
might call that ridiculous, but it was so; 
for neither the nobility nor gentry of the 
land, nor the leading men of the bar had 
attended the levees of the Lord-lientenant, 
although, of course, that respect would 
have been paid to the Government had 
their conduct entitled them to it. But 
how had the noble Marquess entered the 
city of Dublin? At the head of a mob, with 
green banners, flying, bearing seditious 
mottoes, and preceded by an Irish harp. 
With respect to some other situations, 
whom had they appointed Filacer in the 
Court of Exchequer? Mr. E. Power, 
who, as an attorney for the defendant in 
the tithe action of “‘ Higgins v. Conroy,” 
got up an answer so full of irrelevant, dis- 
graceful, offensive, and contemptuous 
matter, that the court ordered, by its una- 
nimous judgment, that it should be taken 
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pay eut of his own pocket all the costs ; 
that Mr. E. Power, who had been guilty of 
such an outrage on common decency, the 
Government thought proper, in further- 
ance of the administration of justice, to 
appoint their filacer in the Court of Ex- 
chequer. Who else had been appointed ? 
A gentleman who had been a Member of 
that House, Mr. O'Dwyer, had also been 
appointed another filacer. Mr. P. Cos- 
tello, arespectable man, no doubt, but a 
bad politician — an extreme politician— 
an agitator—a member of the various agi- 
tating associatious—was appointed clerk of 
the rules in the court of Queen’s Bench. Mr. 
Pigota member of an association whose ob- 
ject was tocarry on a formidable war against 
tithes, and to collect money for that pur- 
pose, himself a subscriber to that fund, was 
appointed confidential adviser to the Lord- 
lieutenant in the most delicate class of 
cases that could be submitted to the con- 
sideration of the Government. Could the 
clergy have confidence in a Government 
which acted in such a manner? Then, 
with respect to the noble Lord who had 
just been appointed Lord-lieutenant of 
lreland, he was ready to admit, that his 
character stood as high as it was possible 
to stand, and vet his appointment was 
one of the most unsuitable that could have 
taken place, on account of the language 
he had used in his place, when a Member 
of that House. Instead of reconciling the 
people of Ireland to the appointment, the 
high character of that noble Lord might 
only tend to render him the more danger- 
ous. For it would be impossible to sup- 
pose, that the Roman Catholics, seeing a 
noble Lord appointed Viceroy in that coun- 
try, who had declared his anxiety to 
support a certain bill because it would 
render the war against tithes more formi- 
dable, could feel, that they were doing 
wrong, in doing their utmost to weaken 
and curtail the Church Establishment. 
There had also been great partiality in the 
conduct of the Government with respect to 
the constabulary. The House had been 
led to think, when the bill for remodel- 
ing that force was about to pass, that 
Colonel Shaw Kennedy would be intrusted 
with its management, and that his re- 
commendation would at least be the me- 
dium of advancement in that corps. But 
what was done when a stipendiary magis« 
trate was to be appointed some time ago 
in freland ? There were thirty-two sub 
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inspectors one in every county; yet an 
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individual named Nangle, who had the 
good fortune to bea relative of the hon. 
and learned Member for Dublin, not even 
a sub-inspector, but merely a chief con- 
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stable, was appointed over the heads of | 


the thirty-two officers, sixteen of whom 
were magistrates at the time. The effect 
of this was to show, that the patronage of 
the Government was exercised for the pur- 
pose of propitiating a certain party in that 
country. Indeed, so extensive was that 
impression, that the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin himself, in a speech 
recently delivered at a meeting of the 
trades’ union, said there was not a single 
place under Government which he had 
not been asked to procure for some of his 
friends—from the command of aseventy- 


four, and a seat on the bench—to the | 


office of chimney-sweeper in the castle ; 
so that it would take him ten days to an- 
swer all the applications which were made 
to him in one morning. ‘That impression 
was general throughout Ireland; it ex- 
tended even to the learned profession, of 
which he was a member, and there could 
not be the slightest doubt of the fact. He 


gave due credit to the Government for 
their appointments to the sees of Kilaloe, 
and Cashel, fitter and better men in every 


respect could not have been selected ; 
those appointments showed, that when 
the Government were fiee to act, they 
would select proper men to fill vacant situ- 
ations; but they dared not trench on the 
department of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Dublin; if they did, they knew 
the consequences. He charged the Go- 
vernment with partiality in their mode of 
dealing with illegal associations. He did 
not vindicate Orangemen, or Orange pro- 
cessions—how far the Orange association 
was a necessary defensive association was 
a much mooted question in a committee 
upstairs; but if Government found it ne- 
cessary to put down Orange associations, 
they should have dealt even-handed just- 
ice, and put down other illegal associations 
also. They marched down armies into 
the north of Ireland, and provoked colli- 
sions with the people, in order to prevent 
men walking with ribands on the 12th of 
July, but the Riband association was not 
checked. No sooner had the Orangemen 
of Ireland, in obedience to the expressed 
wish of their Sovereign, disbanded, than 
it was deemed prudent to allege, that no 
Riband societies existed in Ireland. Did 
Riband societies not then exist? Not 
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| only did they exist, but they were becom- 
ing more rife every year; and at this very 
-moment the country was covered with 
‘them. The Government had not exerted 
| themselves to put down that atrocious and 
_treasonable conspiracy in Ireland. What 

was the conduct of the Government with 

respect to other associations ? The effect 
,and object of the Catholic, General Volun- 
iteer, and Precursor socicties were to keep 
(up a perpetual ferment in the country ; 
‘and if not to lead to ulterior mischief to 
|aggrandize a mean, selfish, aud miserable 

influence, by preying on the misfortunes 

and wretchedness of a poor and deluded 
‘peasantry. The Government allowed such 
| proceedings to take place under their very 
| nose, at the very gates of the castle. Nay, 
more, the leaders of the Precursor Society 
‘were received at the tables of the Lord- 
lieutenant and the chicf Secretary for 
Ireland. How had they behaved towards 
; the rest ofthe noblemen and gentry of Ire- 
Mani ? Lord Oxmantown had _ presided at 
{a meeting in the King’s county, assembled 
|for a most legitimate purpose, and ho- 
| nestly expressed his sentiments ; his right 
hon. and ‘learned Friend (Mr. Shaw) had 
stated their conduct to that nobleman 
What was the conduct of the Government 
with regard to another Lord-lieutenant of 
a county? The Marquess of Headford was 
still permitted to occupy a place near the 
person of our Queen, although, as Lord- 
lieutenant of the county of Meath, he had 
the hardihood to convene and preside at a 
meeting for the purpose of agitating for 
the abolition of tithes, the Imperial Legis- 
lature having just passed an act for the 
purpose of settling the tithe question. 
Was that impartial conduct? The hon. 
and learned Sergeant then reverted to the 
subject of riband associations. They had 
been told that the evidence was vague and 
uncertain with respect to the existence of 
Ribandism in Ireland. He maintained, on 
the contrary, that it had existed extensively 
and continuously for a great number of 
years, and that it never was more rife than 
at the present moment. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman then read the forms of 
a Ribandman’s oath and of his ticket, as 
already given in the speech of Mr. Shaw. 
This he had got from a Member of a noble 
family, the magistrate who had taken the 
deposition of a person who had been a 
sworn Ribandman. The deponent before 
that magistrate added, that there was not 
a Roman Catholic from twenty to fifty 
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years old who was not a member of the 
society. Of course he spoke of his own | 


part of the country, and of persons of his 
own class. Ina recent trial at Drogheda, | 
of some persons charged with having se- 
ditious papers in their possession, it was 
shown that those papers had the same 
quotations from Scripture which were on 
the Ribandman’s ticket. Similar docu- 
ments had been taken froin prisoners com- 
mitted to Mullingar gaol, and recently 
from others in a remote part of the county 
of Wicklow. Copies of some of these had 


been forwarded to Mr. Drummond in 
Dublin. In the papers found in Wicklow 
it was asked, ‘* What do vou think of 


the Precursor Society ?” and the answer 
was, ‘It is a loyal step, it is for the rights 
of Irelaud, and we should join them.” It 
was a curious fact, that all these docu- 
ments contained allusions to the rebellion 
in Canada, as if * Justice to Ireland,” as 
it was called, 


was to be obiained in the 
same way. a the committee on Fictitious 
Votes a Roman Catholic priest was ex- 


amined, who candidly admitted the exis- 
tence of Ribandism in the county of Lonz- 
ford. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
went on to show that there had been a 
republican party in [reland fora longtime ; 
that the Roman Catholic Association had 
a republican tendency as was proved by 
the work published by Mr. Wyse on that 
association. That Gentleman stated that 
the association would laugh at anything 
but self-government, and that republican- 
ism and separation were the 
articles of their political creed. 
Roman Catholic priests, for 
part—almost the whole—were members of 
these associations. They had been mem- 
bers of the Catholic Association, 
General Association, and of the Precursor 
Society. They held the office of church- 
wardens under one, of pacificators under 
another association, but they were actively 
engaged in support of all. 
casion by their means 1,500 simultaneous 
meetings were held through the country, 


two head 
The 


the 


1,000 persons attended each of these, so 
that there was not 
and ahalf of persons brought at once 
within the influence of the association, and 
they were taught to be ready at a moment 
to obey its orders. It was only, it was 


said, a bit of paper and twenty four hours, 
and there could be obtained a simultaneous 
assembiage of 1,500,000 men throuch the 
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country. In this sort of agitation the hon. 
and learned Member for Tipperary (Mr. 
Sheil) had himself taken no little part. 
| To show how the democratic principle was 
| | inculcated, he would read an extract from 
aspeech of the hon. and learned Member 
for Dublin on the 18th of last month, and 
he begged the attention of English gentle- 
The hon. and learned Member 
addressing the Precursor Society, 
that there had been ereat agitation about 
the Corn-laws; that he would vote for 
heir repeal, because it would put down 
the aristocracy, and would tend to esta- 
blish the democratic principle -—that prin- 
ciple which was, that Governments 
were made for the people, and not the 
neople for the Governments. The hon. 
and learned Member for Dublin had de- 
nounced him (Mr. Jackson), and some of 


men to it. 
1, in 


Sali 


his hon. Vriends, as having come over 
here to vilify their country ; whereas they 
'only stated facts, which had not been 


denied, in order to let this country see 
what the actual condition of Ireland was. 
He would next bee the attention of the 
House to an extract from another speech 
of the hon. and learned Member for Dub- 
lin, as reported in the hon. Member’s own 
paper, the Dublin Register: ‘ Ireland,’ 
he said, ‘** had been insulted, but Irish- 
men would not bear the foul indignity. 
He never laid his head upon his pillow at 
night without fervently desiring to make 
another efiort for his country. He was then 
into ‘the sear and yellow leaf;’ 
he was old his heart was young, 
7 and he added, 


to be raised, if necessary ; 


«© T would rather that the rivers of Ireland 


were red with Trish blood than that Ire- 
land should be again degraded.” In an. 


and learned Member spoke out plainly 
and talked coolly of the shedding of blood, 
no doubt, for it would bear 
obtaining what was 


Yet he (Mr. 


meaning, of 
justice for Ireland. 


no other 
called 


| Jackson) had never heard, that any notice 
and it was calculated that on an average | 


had been taken of that speech by the Go- 
vernment of Ireland, or that Mr. Drum- 
mond had been direeted to write letters 
expressing the dissatisfaction of the Lord- 


i lieutenant at such language as the follow- 


ing :— Men of Carlow, are you ready ?” 
“ Aye, Aye.” “fam not for the shedding 
of blood, but when ail the other means 
fail, we have no other resource; when all 


the other means which lt have spoken of 
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fail, I am for the shedding of blood. I 
say this, because if your enemies get into 
power they will shed your blood.” After 
adverting to the banishment to a distant 
and lonely part of Kerry of Mr. Vignolles 
(who reported this language to Govern- 
ment), and also to the resignation of 
Colonel Shaw Kennedy, the Inspector Ge- 
neral of the constabulary force in Ireland, 
because he had not been properly sup- 
ported by the Government, which, in 
those instances, had been acted upon 
by some secret influence, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman went on to say, 
that though the Member for Dublin might 
have the priests and a certain portion of 
the Catholic population with him, he 
had, by no means, the respectable portion 
of the Roman Catholics of Ireland at his 
side. On the contrary, the great majority 
of the respectable Roman Catholics were 
decidedly opposed to the hon. Member 
and to his plans, and when he had the 
audacity to threaten those opposed to him 
with his seven millions, he would find 
himself greatly mistaken, if he calculated 
on the support of the Roman Catholic 
gentry of Ireland. As a proof that the 
hon. Member had not the support or 
sanction of that class, he might mention 
one fact. The entire of the contribution 
to the Precursor Society from the province 
of Connaught, the most Catholic part of 
Treland, was only 55/., 10s., while, from a 
single county of Munster, (that of Tip- 
perary), the contribution was 6501. What 
was the cause of this difference? It was 
this, that the principal part of the lands of 
Connaught were the property of Roman 
Catholics; the great body of its land- 
owners were of that persuasion, and would 
not allow their tenants to take a course 
which they believed to be wrong ; but the 
Protestant landlords were not allowed to 
exercise that influence over their tenants. 
The hon. Member for Dublin talked of 
moral force; but he more than insinuated 
his reliance on physical efforts. He 
talked of 8,500,000 souls—‘“‘ ay, and 
bodies too”—and, in the same breath, 
asked, ‘“‘ whether they would be willing 
slaves : oh, no.” Much stress had been laid 
upon what was said to be the vigorous 
administration of the lawin Ireland. How 
had that been shown? Would the House 
believe that not fewer than 1,173 convicted 
prisoners had been discharged in the 
course of two years before the expiration 
of their sentences? Of these, thirty- 
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seven were sentenced to death, thirty- 
tliree to be transported for life, and sixty- 
three for seven years. There were dis- 
charged on that tour of popularity, in the 
latter end of August, 1836, no fewer than 
284 prisoners. By the order of the Lord- 
lieutenant, no fewer than 110 were dis- 
charged by his mere oral order. Was not 
this monstrous? Suppose her Majesty 
were to make a tour through the country, 
and were to order the prison-doors to be 
opened, and to enlarge 110 prisoners 
without a written order? Why, England 
would ring from end to end with indigna- 
tion. He did not hesitate to say, that any 
Minister, who so advised her Majesty to 
open the prison-doors, would be im- 
peached. But was not this infinitely 
worse in Ireland in its distracted state ? 
What was produced on the minds of the 
people by this? The people imagined 
they had friends in the Government, and 
that they should go scathless, if they but 
opposed those who were inimical to the 
Government. In six counties in Ireland, in 
August, 1836, there were no fewer than 179 
prisoners so discharged. They had another 
return, showing the number of rewards 
offered for the apprehension of offenders 
in eleven months, The number of rewards 
offered was 593. Out of that number 
ninety-three had been claimed; or, out of 
the sum of 25,0001. offered, 1,0002. had 
been claimed. [An hon. Member; that 
is a great deal.]} What! only four per 
cent. in a poor country like Ireland? Did 
not that fact speak trumpets as to the 
state of Ireland? It showed the existence 
of conspiracy, he thought, and of intimi- 
dation, and that the people could not be 
induced, even by enormous rewards, to 
bring offenders to justice. There were, in 
1836, in one counjy, twenty-five murders, 
twenty-five persons fired at, and three 
clergymen’s houses fired into. The noble 
Lord spoke of few turbulences. Here, in 
his own proclamation, in 1836, there ap- 
peared to have been two clergymen fired 
at, three clergymen’s houses fired into, 
twenty-one houses entered, and twenty- 
one houses burnt, in one county. In 1837, 
there were 290 rewards offered for similar 
offences. The hon. Gentleman had called 
on himtoread: he would read. He had 
a great many cases. He wanted to detail 
one case, which he should state as shortly 
as he could. A married man, about sixty 
years of age, came to the house of a wo- 
man residing within a few miles of Dublin, 
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Finding the woman out, and her daughter | seven counties had been passed by, and 
in the house, he made an assault on her, | the returns of the judges did not appear. 
and abused her in a most dreadful man- | This was an evasion of the statute law of 
ner. The capital offence was not proved | the land: the effect of all these proceed- 
against him, but he was tried, and con-| ings on the part of the Government—this 
victed of an aggravated assault. This man | total want of vigour—this partial conduct 
had been tried in August last. The judge; which they had pursued. They were, in 
regretted that he could not pass a heavier | fact, subservient to the hon. Member for 
sentence upon him, and sentenced him to} Dublin: they held their places by his suf- 
be imprisoned for two years to hard labour. | ferance. They were favourable to those who 
It appeared that this man was employed; were alike cnemies to all; and the notion 
as a collector at the door of a Catholic | of that, however erroneous, was very com- 
chapel, and exertions were made to obtain | mon, and had naturally been followed by 
his pardon, and he was enlarged after this | disturbances in the country. 





assault without giving bail. (‘* Name.”]; Debate adjourned. 

His name was Connor. With regard | seneennnnne— 

to the state of the clergy of the country | HOUSE OF LORDS, 

parts, he would read just one case, and it Friday, March 8, 1839. 

was the last case he should trouble the | yp;xires.) pills. Read a first time :—Transfer of Aids. — 
House with. It was the case of a clergy- Read a third time :—Eeclesiastical Pluralities Restriction. 
man in the county of Limerick. [He wrote ain “7 brake uh _. — avin ineaee oe 


that he had just had a visit from some of | trom a mumber of places, for Church Extension in Scot 
O’Connell’s supporters. The letter was to | Jand.—By the Bishop of Loxpox, from Colchester, and 
the effect that his dear Eliza had been other places, against any Grant to Maynooth College. 
obliged to give up nursing her infant, Canapa.] Lord Ellenborough said, 
owing to fright, and had been obliged to} that the noble Earl the late Governor 
get a nurse for her child. [ Laughter. T They | General of the North American provinces, 
would find it was no laughing matter. The | in reply to au address of the inhabitants 
letter went on—they had been obliged to | of Toronto on the ninth of October, stated 
dismiss the nurse they had, who was a| that he had issued commissions for inquiry, 
Roman Catholic, from intimidation. A | not only upon the subject of crown-lands 
large crowd of persons beset his house, | and emigration, but also upon the subject 
and persisted in seeing him. On the door | of municipal institutions and general edu- 
being opened, a large volley of stones was | cation, ‘The reports of the commissioners 
thrown in, which fell near his dear Eliza’s | upon crown-lands and emigration had 
head. The windows were broken, and the | been received: but no information had 
stones fell in the nursery. On getting his | yet been furnished with respect to munici- 
wife and children up stairs, he inquired | pal institutions and gencral education. 
from a window what they wanted; and | Further it appeared, that ia the procla- 
they said they came by Captain Rock’s ' mation of the noble Earl (Durham) dated 
directions, and they would have him dis- | the 9th of October, the noble Earl said, he 
charge his Protestant servants. And when | regretted very much to renounce the hope 
he told them that he would not, they | of employing unusual legislative powers 
warned him to take notice and do it; that | for the endowment of these provinces 
this was the first visit of Captain Rock, | with municipal institutions, and a general 
and he might shortly expect another visit, | system of education. He (Lord Ellen- 
if he did not send his Protestant servants | borough) wished to ask the noble Mar- 
away. The servants were both Protes- | quess ‘whether he had received any such 
tants, and one of them was a convert from | materials as the report of the commission- 
the Roman Catholic faith. He was de-|ers would afford for future legislation 
termined to keep his servants, and was | upon these important topics. One of the 
just going to procure timber to secu:e his | matters to which these materials for future 
doors and windows. This was the state to | legislation referred was undoubtedly that 
which the country was reduced by com-{ which, in his opinion, was by far the 
binations, What had been the conduct of | most important, namely, a measure for 
the Government, then, again, on another | giving to the Canadas competent tribunals 
subject—what had they done with regard | for the administration of justice in local 
to the sheriffs, in 1836? In eight counties | affairs. 

the sheriffs had been passed by s in 1837 The Marquess of Normanby certainly 
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was not yet in possession of such reports. 
He (Lord Normanby) understood, that 
there were reports of the kind in exist- 
ence, but the Government was not yet in 
possession of them. Whenever they were 
transmitted to him he should be ready to 
produce them. 

The Earl of Durham said, that with 
regard to any additional reports that might 
be transmitted to the Government, he 
could only observe, that some of them had 
not yet arrived in this country. He had | 
certainly issued commissions of inquiry 
upon the subjects to which the noble Lord 
had referred, and since his return he had 
been put in possession of the report of the 
commissioners upon Municipal Corpora- 
tions, which he should place in the hands 
of the Government in the course of three 
or four days. He had also reecived a | 
report from the Bishop of Montreal, rela- 
tive to the condition of the Church tn that; 
province. That also would be presented 
to the Government in the course of a few 





. days. The report upon general educa- 


tion had not yet arrived, but he expected 
it shortly, and the moment it arrived it 
should be given to the Government. With | 
respect to the legislative measures which 
he had intended to propose, he had in his | 
possession the draft of a bill prepared | 
with great care upon the important subject | 
ofa general registry. Had he remained | 
at the head of the Government he should | 
have submitted that measure to the gene- | 
ral Council; of course, in consequence of | 
his retirement, he hac not been able to do! 
so, but the bill Which was in a complete | 
State, was in his possession. With re ard | 
to another important measure whic h he! 
had intended bringing forward had he re- | 
mained in Canada, he meant the commu- | 
tation of feudal tenures in the island of 
Montreal, he could state, that it had been 


met in a most amicable spirit by the supe- | 


rior of the convent, who possessed a consi- 
derable part of those tenures; and he had 
reason to believe, that that matter would 
shortly be adjusted. With regard to the 
jury laws they had also been in process of 
revision. All the materials and reports in 
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his possession should be at the service of 
her Majesty’s Government. In the event 
of his receiving information from Canada, 
he should think it his duty to lay it hedove 
her Majesty’s Ministers. He should cer- 
tainly think, that the reports alluded to, 
would be received in the course of a very 
short time. 
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Insuvr ro true Bririsu Frac.] Lord 
Lyndhurst was anxious to call the atten- 
tion of the noble Earl at the head of the 
Admiralty to a cireumstance which had 


already been several times mentioned, but 


upon which it was nevertheless of great 
importance to have some more precise in- 
formation. He hoped their Lordships 
would not consider him too persevering in 
avain calling the attention of the noble 
Karl (Minto) to the insult offered to the 
British flag in the Gulf of Mexico. He 
was induced to return tothe subject at the 
present moment, because it appeared, that 
the commander of the French corvette, 
the Creole, had been for several days in 
Paris—affording, of course, sufficient op- 
portunities to the English Government of 
explanations upon 
this important subject. Tle was further 
induced to eall the attention of the noble 
Karl to the subjcet, in consequence cf cer- 
iain extraordinary statements and observa- 
tions made with respect to it in the news- 
papers of France; and further, because, in 
consequence of the arrival of Lieutenant 
Croke in this country, the noble Earl must 
have had .ample opportunities afforded 
to him of obtaining all necessary inform- 
ation upon the subject. It was of the 
utmost importance to the honour of this 
country, that every particular relating to 
the transaction should be clearly and dis- 
tinctly known. He assured the noble Earl, 
that whatever feeling he might entertain 
upon the subject, the transaction had 
created a great sensation in the minds of 
the officers of the navy, and made a deep 
impression upon the mind of the country. 
And no wonder; because he thought he 
might venture to state, that it was the first 
instance of an insult of this description 
committed upon a vessel forming part of 
the navy of Great Britain. Merchant ves- 
sels had been sometimes seized, but their 
liberation being peremptorily demanded 
had been promptly granted. This, how- 
ever, was a transaction of a widely differ- 
ent character. The vessel in question was 
an armed ship—a_ ship of war forming 
part of the navy of Great Britain, She 
was commanded by an officer bearing her 
Majesty’s commission, and wearing the 


| naval uniform. He had the British ensign 


and pennant at her mast head ; she was 
bronght to by a shot from a French 
sloop of war; she was boarded; the pilot 
was taken oat of her, in spite of the re- 


monstrances and earnest expostulations of 
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the officer who commanded her. Those 
were the facts as they appeared upon the 
information just received from the report. 
The British vessel having many passengers 
on board,and being in a sea difficult of 
navigation, was placed in danger by this 
atrocious act. ‘The pilot was taken forci- 
bly on board the French fleet, and com- 
pelled to pilot the fleet against his own 
countrymen, He had come on board the 
English vessel under the protection of the 
British flag, confidently looking upon it, 
from our past history, as a sufficient pro 

tection. It turned out, however, that in 
this instance it afforded no protection. A 
more grave, a more sericus insult and 
outrage never was committed towards thi: 
country. What was the explanation? It 
was intimated by the noble Ear! (Far! 
Minto), on a former night, that the whole 
transaction was to be ascribed to the luex- 
perience of the young officer who com- 


papers ascribed it to the impetuosity and | 
daring of that young officer, [He (Lord 
Lyndhurst) trusted, that we had not yet | 
sunk so low, in spite of the system under 
which we had some time lived, as to suifer | 
the hitherto unsullied purity of the Eng- 
lish flag to be stained by any impetuosity 
or daring of this character. But he had 
every reason to believe, from all the inform- 
ation he had received upon this subject, 
that this was not a true statement of the 
case—that it was not the unauthorised act | 
of the individual to whom he had referred ; 
but that it was the act of the admiral of; 
the French fleet, and he would tell their | 
Lordships why. When the Engtish vesse! 
passed the French corvette, friendly salutes 
passed between them, and not the slightes! 
intention was manifested of interrupting 
her course. But immediately afterwards | 
signals were seen flying on board the | 
French admiral, and then it was, the first | 
shot was fired, and the subsequent outrage | 
committed. He (Lord Lyndhurst) was) 
satisfied, that these facts were true—that | 
the insult was offered not by an unauthor- | 
ised act on the part of the young com- | 
mander of the corvette, but under the | 
direction of the French admiral himself. | 
But even if the fact were not so, the, 
French admiral was in sight—the act was | 
committed in his presence—he must have 
heard the shot fired—-must have seen 
the whole transaction. What course did | 
he pursue? He availed himself of the | 


services of the pilot—he did not restore! 
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manded the Creole. The French news- 
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| him to the commander of the Express; 
therefore he adopted the act of his subor- 
dinate and was responsible for it. It was 
said, that there had been an apology. He 
must call their Lordships’ attention to the 
statement made with respect to that cir- 
cumstance. The captain of the British 
vesse! remained on the station for some 
time after the transaction—was any apo- 
lozy made to him? He wished to ask 
whether any apology was made to the cap- 
tain who was the victim of this insult and 
outrage ? Was the pilot restored to him ? 
Nothing of the kind. It was not till after 
the interval of more than a month. -it was 
not ull the 3lst of December—the trans- 
action having taken place in November— 
that the French admiral, upon the arrival 
of Commodore Douglas at the head of a 


-squadron, thought it for the first time 


necessary to offer some apology for this 
But the French ad- 
miral had committed the insult—-had de- 
rived all the advantage he could obtain 
from it—had made use of the pilot—had 
not thought fit to restore him; and were 
we—was England, under such circum- 
stances, to be satisfied with a few words of 
apology from Admiral Baudin to Commo- 
dore Douglas? The noble Earl (the Earl 
of Minto) said, he did not know whether 
the apology was given in words or in 
writing. No doubt it was given in words 
—no doubt it was a mere verbal apology; 
for had it been given in writing, Commo- 


| dore Douglas would, unquestionably, have 


felt it to be his duty to transmit it at once 
to the Government at home. But in 
whatever form it was given, was an apo- 
logy from the French admiral to Commo- 


i dore Douglas sufficient to satisfy the 


English Government for so grave an in- 
sult? The French government was re- 
sponsible for the acts of its officers. ‘The 
noble Earl said, that Lord Palmerston had 
made representations to the French Go- 
vernment upon the subject. He enter- 
tained too high an opinion of the distin- 
guished peer at the head of the foreign 
department in France—too high an opinion 
of his love of jnstice—too high an opinion 
of his loyeauté (if he might use a French 
expression) to entertain a doubt, if proper 
representations were made, that proper 
and satisfactory explanations would be 
made by the French Government. But 
to what was the whole of this unfortu- 
nate aflur to be ascribed? Entirely 
to the want of attention paid to the 
F 2 
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counsel of the noble Duke (the Duke 
of Wellington) last Session, As far 
back as the last Session the noble Duke 
complained, that there was not even a 
cock-boat in the Gulf of Mexico to protect 
British interests. Nearly six months after- 
wards, for the first time, a British squadron 
appeared in those seas. He would under- 
take to say, that if a squadron of the 
smallest kind had been there in November, 
the French admiral would never have 
dared to commit this insult on the flag of 
England. He owned, that he felt deeply 
on this subject ; and he should be ashamed 
to meet an Englishman in the streets of 
Paris if he had not mentioned it in his 
place in that House. He requested, there- 
fore, that the noble Earl (Earl Minto) 
would state to the House whether he would 
communicate the information he had no 
doubt derived from Lieutenant Croke of 
the whole particulars of the transaction— 
whether he would produce the log-book of 
the Express—and whether any satisfactory 
explanation had been received from the 
French government. 


The Earl of Minto certainly could not 
help wishing, that the noble and learned 
Lord had postponed his motion; and still 
more, that he had postponed the observa- 
tions with which he had accompanied it, 
and the conclusion to which he had come, 
for a very few days ; because he thought it 
probable, that by that time he should be in 
possession of information which he had not | 
yet received, and which would enable him | 
to give a more satisfactory answer to the | 
questions of the noble and learned Lord. 
He stated before, that it was perfectly true, | 
that a pilot had been taken by force, and | 
against the consent of the commander, from 
one of her Majesty’s ships ; he stated, that 
that was upon the face of it, an offence for 
which it was necessary to require some dis- 
tinct and satisfactory explanation. He} 
was not in possession of any of the particu- 
lars of the case, except the mere fact of the 
pilot having been so taken. That fact had 
been reported by the commander of the 
Express. It was not reported, at first to 
the Admiralty, but to the consul at Vera 
Cruz, and probably, from some misappre- 
hension on the part of the lieutenant, not 
an intentional error, it was not reported to 
his superior officer in the fleet ; consequently 
no account had been received through him. 
A very short and very confused account 
had, however, reached him (Lord Minto) 
from the commander of the packet, licute- 
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nant Croke; and upon the receipt of the 
account he had written to Lieutenant 
Croke, desiring him to furnish a more dis- 
tinct and more detailed account of all that 
had occurred, both as regarded the conduct 
of the French officer and the steps that he 
himself had taken. That information had 
not yet been received. It was impossible, 
however, that it could take long to prepare ; 
and, therefore, in all probability, he should 
be in possession of it in the course of a few 
days. [Lord Lyndhurst: But where is 
the log? Is there no log?] He had not 
seen the log; but he had seen what he 
supposed the noble Lord alluded to—the 
journal where the circumstance was men- 
tioned, reference for the particulars of 
the transaction being made to the 
letter which he (Lord Minto) had 
already informed their Lordships was 
communicated through the British Consul 
at Vera Cruz to the Government at home. 
He had, therefore, information enough to 
enable him to say, that it was true, that 
the pilot had been taken out of the vessel 
in the manner described by the noble and 
learned Lord, but he was not yet in pos- 
session of an account of all the circum- 
stances which might have led to the pro- 
ceeding ; neither did he know whether it 
was such as it was not possible to justify. 
He had received one letter from Commodore 
Douglas not describing the circumstance at 
all. He should have no objection to the 
production of that letter, of which he would 
now read an extract :—‘I have also had a 
satisfactory explanation from the rear-ad- 
miral on the subject of the pilot taken out of 
the Express packet, which was entirely amis- 
take on the part of his royal highness, the 
Prince de Joinville, and the French ad- 
miral has informed his government of the 
circumstance.”” Now, whether it were a 
mistake of his royal highness, the Prince de 
Joinville, or a mistake of Admiral Baudin 
himself, or a mistake common to them both, 
it was impossible for him (Lord Minto), 
with the information he at present pos- 
sessed, to say. But this he was sure of, 
that the British Admiral being there with a 
superior force would not have been satisfied 
with any apology which did not convince 
him, that nointentional insult was offered to 
the British flag. He (Lord Minto) must 
observe, that an insult consisted more in 
the intention than in the act itself. If in 
the present instance it should appear, that 
it arose from an error—if any communi- 
cation should reach the British Go- 
vernment, that it was not an intentional 
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insult, the question would stand in a very 
different shape from that in which the noble 
and learned Lord desired to place it. A com- 
munication was made upon thesubject at the 
earliest moment, by the noble Lord at the 
head of the Foreign Department, to the 
government of France, stating exactly what 
their Lordships had heard. Count Molé 
replied that he had no knowledge whatever 
of the circumstance except through the 
newspapers; but that he extremely re- 
gretted it. Since that time the Prince de 
Joinville had arrived in Paris, and it was 
more than probable that by this time 
Count Molé might be in possession of let- 
ters from Admiral Baudin explanatory of 
the whole transaction. For these reasons 
he thought it would have been most de- 
sirable that nothing more should have been 
said upon this subject until they had heard 
from the French government what expla- 
nation Admiral Baudin gave of the affair, 
and were enabled to judge how far that 
explanation was likely to be satisfactory to 
England. He should state, that he knew 























though in common with their Lordships 








believed it to be true— 
not able to state positively that such was 






officer on board the corvette (perhaps he 
ought not to allude to it), but he under- 






this—that there were a number of vessels 
coming out of Vera Cruz at the same time 
with the Express—that a signal was made | 
by the French admiral to take the pilots 
out of those vessels—that the Prince de, 
Joinville, being nearest to the British ship, 
boarded her and took the pilot—that the 
signals were made, and the orders for| 
boarding given, in entire ignorance that, 
this was a British vessel, and that the | 
French admiral, having ascertained that 
she was a British vessel, expressed his re- 
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; gret to Commodore Douglas in a manner 
, that convinced that officer that no inten- 
| tional insult had been committed upon the | 
; English flag. After a representation had | 
) been made to the French government upon 
t the subject, surely it was only decent to 
1 wait until the administration of that coun- 
1 try were in possession of all the informa- 
t tion that could be obtained in reference to 
. it, before noble Lords proceeded to impute 
\- motives either to individuals or to the Go- 
Y vernment which probably had no founda- 
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tion in fact. The British Government at 
this moment were not in possession of any 
authentic account of what passed between 

Admiral Baudin and Commodore Douglas. 
Therefore he did not think that they were 
as yet in a condition to press the French 
government upon the subject. He ex- 
pected to receive further dispatches from 
Commodore Douglas in the course of a very 
short time. When he said this, he must 
observe further that he thought it ex- 
tremely improbable that Admiral Baudin 
would have committed or contemplated any 
deliberate insult upon the British flag. He 
was led to this conclusion from the whole 
of Admiral Baudin’s conduct since he had 
been lying before Vera Cruz. ‘The utmost 
good feeling had existed and been mani- 
fested by both sides between the services 
of the two countries. This was strongly 
illustrated in a letter he had received from 


| the captain of the Edinburgh, from which, 


with their Lordships’ permission he would 
read a short extract. The noble Earl then 





nothing whatever of this subject officially, | 


many versions of the transaction had 
reached him from various non-official | 
sources. But he had understood, and he 


although he was | 


the fact—that the explanation given by the | 


stood that the explanation was likely to be | 


| vernment would take on the subject. 





read a passage of the letter, which was to 
this effeet :—That the Edinburgh, in going 
to take up her position was unlucky 
enough to touch the ground ; that she was 
got off without much difficulty, but. still 
remained in a_ situation of some little 
danger, from which she was relieved by a 
French steamer who took her in tow, and 
thereby enabled her to reach her berth. It 
stated further, that nothing could exceed 
the attention of the French admiral, who 
had stationed boats with buoys, and taken 
other precautions to direct the British ships 
to safe anchorages. No man would go fur- 
ther than he would in exacting a full and 
proper apology for an offence when he was 
once satisfied that it was committed; but 


| he would not go out of his way to pick a 


quarrel with the French. He did not ap- 
prove of the impatience which prevented 
us from ascertaining both what actually 
occurred from our own officer, and what 
course it was likely that the French go- 
He 
was sure that nothing could be more incon- 
sistent with the feeling of the greater por- 
tion of their Lordships than to pursue this 
question in a tone of anger and provocation, 
He thought it much better to trust to her 
Majesty’s Government for the vindication 
of the honour of the country ; and if they 
failed in doing so, it would then be time 
enough to call for full explanation, and for 
all the correspondence which had taken 
place on the subject. He wished to set a 
noble Lord opposite right on one point, 
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and to state that there had been through- 
out the whole summer cruisers, in the Gulf 
of Mexico for the protection of British 
interests and trade, without any view of 
interfering with the steps the French go- 
vernment were justified in taking. 

Lord Brougham quite agreed with the 
noble Earl who had just sat down, that 
nothing could be more dreadful than that 
he should hastily be induced to pick a 
quarrel with the Government, or do any- 
thing to interrupt the pacific relations of 
this country and France. He believed, 
that his noble and learned Friend oppo- 
site, from his wood feeling to the Govern- 
ment of France, would be the last man in 
either House of Parliament to wish for 
such a thing, and would be the first to 
lament that ay proceeding of his should 
oceasion it. We (Lord Brougham) was 
also one of the last men who would wish 
to cause or to see our pacific relations 
with the Government of France inter- 
rupted, 
broached, and it would not tend to avoid 
that, or to get over the difficulty, to at- 
tempt to hush it up, or to pass the affur 
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However, the subject had been | 
jury that might be sustained. 


over without some explanation, Hedid uot | 
think that a very brilliant exposition had | 


been given by the noble Earl who ha] just 
sat down, but this he should wish to kuow, 
how long it was since Licutenant Croke 
had arrived in this country? If he had 
been here only a few days, and was in a 
distant part of the country, that might 
have oceasioned some delay. ire 
Minto: He has been here for more than 
a month.] That was very odd, and was 
very much calculated to make him think 
that a sufficient explanation was not likely 
to be given. He did not think, that peace 
was likely to be preserved by the doctrine 
of his noble Friend. When an outrage 
was committed, the offence arising from 
that was not to ‘depe nd upon thei: tention, 
He understood this was a very small vessel 
—a mere cutter, or packet, or 10-zun 
brig, — [Lord Hardwicke: Four guns.] 
Four guns; and therefore there was no 
dishonour in her yielding to the superior 
force that was opposed to her. But he 
must say, that if one man insulted another, 
and then suid it was not his intention to 
insult, that would be a very unsatisfactory 
apology, unless indeed it happened to 
be an act of an cquivocal nature—and 
when everything depended on the inten- 
tion. He was sorry also to say, that he 
did not observe anything satisfactory in 
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the statement of the noble Karl, that upon 
another oceasion, and in perfectly differ. 
ent circumstances, when one of our ships 
was in distress, a French steam-boat as- 
sisted her. No doubt, that boat would 
have helped any ship in such circum- 
stances, even if that ship had insulted it 
the dav before. ‘The mere act of assisting 
a ship which was in difficulty, did not 
appear to him to be of great importance. 
He had no manner of doubt, and he 


agreed with his noble Friend here, that if 


a proper representation had been made to 
the Court of the Tuilleries, from all he 
knew of Count Mole, and above all from 
the high character of Louis Philippe, he 
had no doubt whatever, that as that Royal 
Prince would be the last to suffer any in- 
sult to be offered to his own flag, he would 
be the last to allow an insult to be offered 
to another. Tle was quite sure, that that 
bei eg Prince, from his strict and high 
sense of honour and justice, would be the 
first to give ample reparation for any in- 


Viscount Meleil’e could not help regret- 
ing, for the honour of the British flag, 
that this humiliating transaction had beer 
allowed to remain in the state in which it 
had, for so long a period, but he rejoiced 
to think, from the noble Larl’s statement, 
that in the course of a few days now, we 
might expect some satisfaction. Concur- 
ring with the two noble and learned Lords 
who had already spoken, as to the certainty 
oe the French government woull not be 

disposed to uphold any improper interference 
on the part of an officer of theirs, but, on 
the contrary, would be ready to make 
every .reas mable apology, he still thought, 
that in order to obtain that, it would have 
been better if we had proceeded earlier. 
The packet lad arrived in this country 
about a month ago. The lieutenant must 


have kept a journal, and in the course of 


forty eight-hours that journal must have 
been received at the Admiralty. The mo- 
ment it was seen that such a transaction 
had taken place, if it had been obscurely 


detailed in that journal, it was the duty of 


the Admiralty, without delay, to have called 
upon the commander of the vessel for a 
fuller account, and which account would 
have been given. So far from that having 
been the case, he understood that that ex- 
planation from the lieutenant was not re- 
quired until within the last few days. 

The Earl of Minto said, that on refer- 
ring to the journal, as he had said, it was 
very concise; but he had stated, alsa, that 
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the journal referred to a letter dated 
from Vera Cruz, which letter was, about 
the same day, transmitted to the Admiralty, 
and which was the foundation of the appli- 


: wea ap snl 
cation to her Majesty’s Government desiring 


} 


that some steps should be taken on the sub- 
ject. But what he was anxious to have 
understood was, that he had been in pos- 
session, from the first moment, of the fact 
that a pilot was taken out of the packet, 
and of the manner ia which he was taken, 
but that he had learnt at the same time 
from Commodore Douglas that an apology 
had been made by the Admiral. He had 
desired Licutenant Croke to give a more 
full and detailed account of his own con- 
duct. 

Viscount Melville said, that all the in- 
formation that could be obtained from 
Lieutenant Croke, might and ought to 
have been obtained from him within a day 
or two after his arrival in this conatry. 
But they were told an application to the 
French government had been made, be- 
cause Admiral Baudin was supposed to 
have made some apology to Commodore 
Douglas, who arrived on the station some 
weeks after the packet had left it. The 
packet was an independent vessel, pursuing 
its own course, under the orders of the 
Admiralty ; and it was the duty of the 
Foreign Office to have made an immediate 
representation to the Government of the 
transaction, independent of any apology or 
supposed apology, on the part of the Ad- 
miral. It was impossible that a foreign 
man-of-war should make an attack on a 
British man-of-war, and take from on 
board of her one of her crew, or her pilot. 
At least they had no right to do so, and 
such an affair was unparal!eled. As to this 
being a small vessel, he wanted to know 
what right the French man-of-war had to 
take from on board of her a pilot? If she 
was a merchantman, and they had seized 
the ship, that would have been intelligible; 
but that they should attack the ship, take 
from on board of her a pilot, and allow her 
to go away, was conduct perfectly unheard 
of. He could not but think that, if the 
whole case had been sifted to the bottom, 
as it should immediately have been, and 
that, too, totally independent of any com- 
munication between the Admiral and the 
Commodore, with whom we had nothing 
to do; and if a proper representation, made 
to the government of France, a proper 
apology would have been offered, and the 
British Parliament aud the British people 
would have been saved a great deal of 
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unpleasant feeling, animadversion, aud 
humiliation, which they ought not to have 
been subjected to. He did hope that, in 
the course of a few days, such a representa- 
tion would be reccived from the French 
government, as, when it was published, 
would satisfy the country. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that as 
the noble Earl opposite had stated that 
there were cruisers all the summer in the 
Crulf of Mexico, he wished to ask, whe- 
ther there were, in reality, any assistance 
realy to be afforded by her Majesty’s 
fleet to carry off her Majesty’s subjects, 
or their property, from Vera Cruz, at the 
period at which the attack was made 
upon San Juan de Ulloa by the French 
squadron? or at the subsequent period, 
when the attack was made by the same 
squadron on Vera Cruz ¢ 

The Earl of Minto said, there were let- 
ters at the Admiralty from the officer in 
command before Vera Cruz at the period 


lof the attack, which stated, that he had 
| given what assistance was required in re- 





moving British, French, and other subjects 
from Vera Cruz; in short, all those who 
wished to be removed, and of whoma great 
number, in particular ef French, were re- 
moved. He did not understand there were 
a great many English who thought it ne- 
cessary to call for assistance, but all who 
did, received it ; and, at that time, there 
was a sloop of war before the town, under 
the command of one of the most distin- 
guished officers in the service. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that he 
had not asked the question which had 
been answered by the noble Earl. The 
question he asked was, whether previous 
to or during the attack by the French 
squadron upon San Juan de Ulloa, or 
subsequently, and whether previous, or 
during, or subsequent to the attack by 
the same squadron upon Vera Cruz, her 
Majesty’s fleet gave any assistance to her 
Majesty's subjects residing in Vera Cruz, 
to enable them to save themselves and 
their property from the attack ? 

The Earl of Alixto certainly meant, by 
what he said, to convey to the noble Duke 
the information, that there was a very dis- 
tinguished officer in command there, he 
meant Captain Robb, of the Satellite, both 
during the attack, subsequent to the attack, 
and previous to the attack upon the castle. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne could add 
nothing to the most satisfactory answer 
which fortunately his noble Friend was 
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able to give to the noble Duke’s question— 
namely, that the assistance to which the 
noble Duke referred was rendered at the 
time when it was wanted, and in the man- 
ner which was thought most satisfactory 
to such English parties as were concerned. 
Therefore no detriment could be alleged to 
have taken place from any omission of the 
Admiralty, or of her Majesty’s Government. 
He repeated, that he could add nothing to 
that answer which the noble Duke must 
feel was most distinctly made. but he 
could not allow this conversation to pass, 
after the speech of the noble Viscount who 
immediately preceded the noble Duke, and 
who had presided for a considerable time 
over the Admiralty, without adverting to 
the general topic of that conversation, if it 
was to be so called. He entirely agreed 
with the noble and learned Lord (Lord 
Brougham) when he said, that we should 
not be satisfied with a mere belief as to 
good intentions (however we might enter- 
tain that belief), where an insult was of- 
fered to the British flag, without obtaining 


satisfaction and explanation in that particu- 
lar case; but the difficulty here was, that 
at the moment at which the noble and 
learned Lord had chosen to bring forward 
this question, it was not possible to give an 
explanation, because the particular apology 


which had been afforded was not vet fully 
described to the Government, and the 
French Government had not yet been ap- 
prised (as they must be to enable them to 
give an answer) of the particulars by their 
own officers and authorities. The noble 
Viscount had fairly admitted, that no time 
was lost in obtaining communications from 
the Foreign-office on this subject. And 
what was the result of those communica- 
tions? That a representation of the cir- 
cumstances of this case had been made by 
Lord Granville to Count Mol¢, the distin- 
guished personto whom thenobleand learned 
Lord (Lord Lyndhurst) had referred in 
terms of eulogy, which that distinguished 
person well deserved; and he must add 
(from long and early acquaintance) that he 
knew no person on whose personal honour 
in any transaction more perfect reliance 
might be placed. Having that feeling in 
common withthe nobleand learned Lordasto 
the personal character of Count Molé, what 
did they learn to be his answer to Lord 
Granville? Why, that if any insult had 
been offered, there would be every disposi- 
tion to explain and repair it; but that up 
to that moment they had received no in- 
formation {on the subject from Admiral 
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Baudin. ‘This occurred only a few days 
ago. He would ask the noble and learned 
Lord, then, entertaining the opinion of that 
individual which he professed, whether it 
would become Lord Granville to meet his 
distinct declaration with an expression 
of disbelief, or, whether, it having been 
so made, he could possibly call on the 
French government to tender immediate 
reparation for, and to give explanation of, 
a transaction of which they had no know- 
ledge whatever, or of the circumstances 
under which it occurred. All that Lord 
Granville could do he had done. He had 
expressed a desire for explanation ; and he 
confirmed the belief expressed by the noble 
and learned Lord, which was founded on 
all the transactions of the French govern- 
ment, on the character of the Monarch, on 
the character of his minister, and on those 
relations between nation and nation which 
have now subsisted for several years—that 
no little unfortunate incident, however 
pertinaciously magnified, and dwelt 
upon for a few days in this or the 
other House of Parliament, would have the 
disastrous effect of disturbing that which, 
in common with their Lordships, he was 
most anxious should remain intact—that 
perfect understanding between the two go- 
vernments which though it could not prevent 
mistakes and occasional differences, ensured 
that when they did arise an explanation of 
them would be freely and frankly given on 
the one side, and cordially and generously 
received on the other. All that the go- 
vernment knew up to that moment was, 
that Commodore Douglas received an ex- 
planation which he deemed satisfactory, and 
they had no right to presume, @ priori, as 
the noble and Jearned Lord (Lyndhurst) 
seemed to do, that it was unsatisfactory. 
They were undoubtedly, in a situation 
which called for further inquiry, and all 
he asked was, that the French government 
should be allowed time to communicate with 
its officers. 

Lord Colchester said, if it were true 
that an English man-of-war was on the 
station, the captain of the packet ought at 
once to have communicated to his superior 
commander the particulars of the insult 
which he had received. 

The Earl of Minto: That, no doubt, 
was the course which would have been 
adopted, if these packets were not placed 
under the diplomatic authorities on shore. 

Lord Lyndhurst trusted, that as the 
commanding officer of the French corvette 
was now in Paris, that Government would 
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not lose as much time in gaining accurate 
information on the subject as ours had. 
Subject dropped. 
The House then adjourned. 


POPOL I EEE OLDE 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, March 8, 1839. 


Minutes.) Bills. Read a first time:—Tithe Composition 
Arrears (Ireland) ; Ecclesiastical Appointments Suspen- 
sion. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. MAXWELL, from Liverpool, 
against Municipal Corporations Reform to Ireland.—By 
Mr. CoLtguuoun, from the Sugar Refiners of Glasgow, 
for the Equalization of the Sugar Duties.x—By Mr. B. 
SmutH, and Sir Tuomas Actanb, from several places, 
for the Repeal of the Corn-laws.—By Messrs, PRINGLE, 
R. PALMER, CAYLEY, MAUNSELL, MILEs, and A. 
Situ, Sir THOMAS AcLAND, Lord GrorGE SOMERSET, 
the Marquess of Granpy, Colonel Grant, Lord Hennt- 
KER, and General SHarpe, from a great number of places, 
against the Repeal of the Corn-laws.— By Mr. CoLou- 
HouN, Mr. PRINGLE, and Lord J. Stuart, for Chureh 
Extension in Scotland.—By Lord E.ior, from Cornwall, 
against the Beer Act.—By Mr. Mites, from Shepton 
Mallet, against the Report of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners.—By Mr. MAunse.i, from Northamptonshire, 
against any system of National Education not founded on 
the Scriptures. — By the Marquess of GrANby, from Stam- 
ford, for Amending the Beer Act.—By Lord DuNnGan- 
NON, from Llangollen, and Wrexhill, against the Report of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners.—By Mr. Lirron, from 
Dublin, against the Irish Municipal Corporations Bill.— 
By Sergeant JAckson, and Mr. SHaw, from several 
places, to the same effect. 


Tue Stave Travbe.| Sir R. Inglis 
wished to ask a question of the noble Lord 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
It would be in the recollection of the 
House that last Session they had unani- 
mously adopted an Address to her Ma- 
jesty, with three different objects; the first 
was to obtain the concurrence of Portugal 
in such measures as might be necessary 
for the abolition of the Slave Trade. He 
would ask, therefore, whether the treaty 
with Portugal had been ratified, and if 
not, whether the noble Lord was prepared 
to act on the declaration which he had 
made on a former occasion in the event of 
its not being ratified. 

Viscount Palmerston was sorry to in- 
form the House, in reply to the question 
of the hon. Baronet, that the negotiations 
in which this country had been engaged 
with Portugal, for nearly four years, for 
the sake of obtaining a treaty on the sub- 
ject of the Slave Trade, had not been sa- 
tisfactory ; and that within the last week 
he had received a dispatch from the Brit- 
ish Minister at Lisbon, stating that there 
was no chance of obtaining the consent of 
the Portuguese Government to that treaty. 
It was his intention, on the part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, to lay before the House 
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the papersshowing what had passed between 
the two Governments; and it was then the 
intention of Ministers to propose to Par- 
liament a legislative measure, for the pur- 
pose of giving to our cruisers and commis- 
sioners the same power and authority with 
regard to siave-trading ships, south of the 
line, which they now exercised with re- 
gard to Portuguese slave-trading ships, 
north of the line. 
Subject dropped. 


Breach or PrivireGe—Scorcn 
JupGes.| Mr. Bannerman expressed his 
regret that one moment of the time of the 
House should be occupied with anything 
in which he was personally concerned ; but 
he trusted the House would feel that he 
was justified in the statement which he 
was about to make. On a late occasion a 
discussion arose in that House on a mo- 
tion brought forward by the hon. Member 
for Greenock, relative to the administra- 
tion of justice in Scotland. Some remarks 
which then fell from the hon. Member for 
St. Andrew’s (Mr. E. Ellice, jun.) were 
animadverted upon, and knowing as he 
did that there was no individual in the 
Hlouse who would less willingly say any- 
thing that could be painful to the feelings 
of another than his hon. Friend, he rose 
and said so, and expressed his regret that 
his hon. Friend should have made use of 
any expression relative to a Scotch judge 
which could be considered objectionable. 
In doing so he himself alluded to the phy- 
sical infirmity of one of the judges, though 
not the same judge as his hon. Friend re- 
ferred to. He stated that about ten days 
before he left Edinburgh he had been in 
the Court of Session, and had seen with 
regret a venerable judge of high character 
and of most upright mind, but very ad- 
vanced in age, sitting on the bench. He 
mentioned the name of Lord Glenlee, and 
said that he was completely deaf, so much 
so that a brother judge was prompting him 
on the right, and another on the left, 
while a person was supporting him at his 
back; and he then stated that he was of 
opinion, judges at the time of life of Lord 
Glenlee ought to retire onfull salaries, and 
he added that if no one else did so, he 
should take up the subject. The House 
had since passed an unanimous resolution 
stating it as their opinion that judges at a 
certain time of life ought to retire on a full 
salary, in consequence of which a Bill 
had been brought in by his learned Friend 
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the Lord Advocate, and had been read a 
second time. This was the sum and sub- 
stance of what fell from him (Mr. Banner- 
man) on that occasion; he, therefore, did 
not imagine that words falling from him 
* would have been animadve:ted upon either 
inthat House or elsewhere. But onTuesday 
last,” said the hon. Member “ a friend met 
me in the street, and asked me how | liked 
the castigation that had been administered 
on me in the House of Peers, in conse- 
quence of what I said of Lord Glenlee, 
and he then furnished me with a copy of 
the Times newspaper containing the cas- 
tigation spoken of by my friend, and which, 
with the permission of the House I will 
now proceed to read :—‘* Appeals, House 
of Lords, Monday, March 4 (before the 
Lord Chancellor, Lord Brougham and 
other Peers). After giving judgment Lord 
Brougham said—‘ My Lords, ! 
it to be my duty, in the performance of 
strict justice, to make a few observations 
at the present moment in reference to what 
has occurred in an ther place respecting 
one of the learned judges from whose de- 
cision the present appeals have been 
brought before your Lordships. 


my Lords, to Lord Glenlee.’ The noble 


and learned Lord then proceeded to make | 


some general observations, in which I see 


consider | 
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nothing particularly to find fault with, but | 


he concludes thus, which is that part of 
the report of which I complain :—* If my 
Lord Eldon had been alive, lL have no 
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“ My attention was called to the morning 
papers of to-day, in which there is the report 
of a Scotch appeal case decided in the House 
of Lords yesterday, where your Lordship is 
repo:ted to have said, in a.luding to observa- 
tions which had been made in another place, 
regarding Lord Glenlee, ‘it is the special and 
precious privilege of your Lordships to advo- 
cate, to sustain, and to protect the learned 
judges when they are foully, falsely, and un- 
justifiably assailed’—if these expressions be 
correctly reported, will your Lordship be su 
good as inform me whether you meant to apply 
the terms foul, false, and unjustifiable, to any 
observations which fell from me in the House 
of Commons, and J remain, faithfully, &e. 

“ A. BanNERMAN, 
“ Lord Brougham, &c.”’ 


The noble and learned Lord, on the 
day following, replied in the following 
terms :— 

“ Grafton-street, March 6, 1839. 
“ Dear Mr, B —I bez leave to assure you, 


| without any kind of personal disrespect, that 


neither you nor any man living shall ever be 
suffered to question me upon anything which I 
may have said, or been represented to say,in the 
discharge of my duty as a judge of the highest 
court of appeal in this country ; and I am sure 


| that a little reflection must convince you that 
I allude, | : 


[am now giving the only answer which it is 


; possible for me to give to the letter you have 


without due consideration thought proper to 
write.—l am, dear Mr. B., yours, faithfully, 
“HH. BrouGiam.” 


To this letter I sent the following an- 


; swer :— 


doubt he would have considered it his | 
duty to adopt the same course which J} 
have done, because it is the special and | 


the precious privilege of your Lordships to 
defend, to sustain, and to protect the 
learned judges when you know that they 
have been foully, falsely, and unjustifiably 
assailed.’” In consequence of seeing that 
report I wrote a note to Lord Brougham, 
which, with the permission of the House, 
I will also read. 
“ 5th March, 1839. 

“Dear Lord Brougham—Some weeks ago 
having stated in the Louse of Commons, that 
I had seen with regret— 


“¢ Lord Glenlee, a judge very far advanced | 


in years, than whom there was not a better | 
man or more upright judge presiding in one of | 
the divisions in the Court of Session, totally | 


deaf, so much so, that he was prompted by a 
judge on his right aud left, and a person 
standing behind him, and that I thought judges 
at such an advanced age should be allowed to 
retire on full salaries, to which I should call 
the attention of the House, if no other Member 


did,’ 





“ House of Commons, 
“Wednesday Afternoon, 

“Dear Lord Brougham.—Your note of this 
date was sent to me here. You will not I sce 
suffer me, or any man living, to question you 
upon anything which you may say, or be re- 
presented to say, in the discharge of your duty 
as a judge. Will you, therefore, suffer me to 
question you as a gentleman, and to ask, whe- 
ther you believe that a certrin noble and 
learned Lord meant to apply the terms, foul, 
false, and unjustifiable, to any observations 
which fell from me in the House of Commons 
regarding Lord Glenlee. It is my intention 
to repeat those observations on Friday evening, 
and [ was most anxious to confine my remarks 
to the venerable judge. If 1 do not hear from 
your Lordship before Friday, I will do, what 
T am sure you would do under similar circum- 
stances, allude to the speech said to have been 
spoken the other day in the highest Court of 
Appeal in this country. Faithfully yours, &c. 

“A, Bannerman.” 


Lord Brougham’s response to this was 
as follows :-— 
“ Grafton-street, Thursday. 
* Dear Mr, B.—Your second letter is, as 
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you must be aware, only another form of the 
first, and can only be answered in the same 
manner, 

““Whatever you may do, in the way you 
mention, is for your own consideration ; and | 
hope you will reckon it no disrespect or un- 
kindness towards you if I say, that any reflec- 
tions on my judicial conduct, by whomsoever 
made, or in whatsoever place, are to me a 
matter of perfect indifference. Nay, I had fai 
rather any attacks were made on myself, who 
am able to defend inyself, than on those who 
are necessarily without the means of defence 
1 am, however, far from suspecting you of any 
such thing. 
fully yours, 


Breach of Privilege 


“HT, Broccniam.”? 


The House will see, that that noble and 
learned Lord will not suffer me to question 
him as a judge; but the noble and learned 


Lord must then suffer metosay, that, having | 


seen that report not only in the Tunes, 
but in the Morning Herald, aud 
Morning Advertiser neatly in the same 


spoken, 
the speech, alludes to Lord Eldon, and 


says, that if Lord Eldon had now been , 
| offence, and reserve our 


living, he would have thought it proper to 
have adopted the same course. Perhaps 
he might, because with all the prudence 
and caution, and with all the talent of that 
eminent judge, nevertheless, he did, on 
one occasion, accuse an hon. Gentleman 
of this House of uttering a falsehood, 
Now, that hon. individual, Sir, was your- 
self. You did not submit, Sir, patiently 


to that accusation, nor is it right that I, 
should be accused of making a false and | 


calumnious attack upon a learned judge. 


The course pursued by you, Sir, I shall, if 


Iam supported, follow upon the prescat 
occasion. I will, Sir, use your own ex- 


pressions, and repeat the substance of 


what you stated when you brought the 


question before this House on the Ist of 


March, 1824, when, after stating what had 


fallen from Lord Eldon, you, Sir, used | 
| I cannot doubt, that the expressions in 


these expressions, and I now ask you to 
allow me to use what you then said, alter- 
ing only the names. And “ Now, Sir, 
let me ask what authority, what right bas 
Lord” Brougham, “or any other judge, 
to undertake to comment from the judg- 
ment-seat on the debates of this House ? 
Where does Lord” Brougham, ‘ who is 
so cautious, find a precedent for this? 
How can he say, that he is not guilty of a 
gross breach of the privileges of this 
House? It is not a formal but a sub- 
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Believe me, dear Nr. B., faith- | °"-? ... , : 
| will, Sir, quote only one other authority. 


In the debate to which L have referred, no 
(man more severely censured Lord Eldon 
than Henry Brougham did :- -- 


the | 
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stantial breach of privilege, a direct wttack 
on the security and freedom of debate, 
which is the ouly legitimate object of pri- 
vilege.” [assure the House, that J] bring 
the question before the House solely on 
public grounds, and [ should weli like 
that an end should be put to the language 
which too frequently passes between 
Members of tis and of the other House, 
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land between Members of the other louse 
} and this. 
la stop to the 
i said, A plague on both your houses.’” | 


bor by-and-by, unless we put 


the practice, it will, | fear, be 


“The only defence that has been set up is, 
that there was something in the proceeding on 
his part as hasty in itsclf, as it was extraordi« 
nary on the part of that learned judge, that his 


: ; : ' conduct besides being indecorous to the House 
words, I think that there is no human | ; . 


being will believe but that that speech was | 
The noble and learned Lord, in! 


showed rashness and impatience, very unsuits 
able to thejudgment seat, and that, therefore, 
it is tobe excused. I greatly fear, that no 
one out of this Tlouse will see the streneth of 
this plea, and that if we refuse to deal with this 
privileges to crush 
those humbler individuals from whose attacks 
we have no danger to apprehend, even for this 
ignoble purpose they will be found ineffectual. 
If persons connected with the press or any 
person in inferior station to Lord’? Brougham, 
“should fecl any right to hoid us up to public 
scorn, or to point to our proceedings in cha- 
racters however false (for it is admitted that 
the representation this night in question is al- 
tocether false), I cannot conceive why he should 
allow such a wish to remain to the uttermost 
degree ungratified. But if that wish should be 
indulged in, it will be ridiculous, or worse than 
ridiculous, to arm ourselves with the terrors of 
privilege, to guard against ridicule or invect- 
ive, while we take no means to secure ourselves 
i repetition of this gross and dangerous 


against a 


attack on the freedom of curdebates, and the 
independence of so many of cur Members.” 


I concur, Sir, in every word that fell 
from Tlenry Brougham upon that occasion. 


the report to which I have referred are 
intended to apply to me, because no indi- 
vidual in this House commented on the 
conduct of Lord Glenlee except myself. 1 
am sorry to detain the House so long, but 
[ will conclude by following the course 
which you, Sir, adopted in 1824; and I 
now, Sir, move, that “the printer of the 
Times co attend at the bar of this House 
on Monday next;” and I do so solely for 
the purpose, as you stated at that time, of 
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justifying the expressions used by me in 
this House. 

Mr. Edward Ellice, jun., assured the 
House, that on this subject of great im- 


portance, which his hon. Friend, the! 
Member for Aberdeen had brought under | 
the notice of the House, he was extremely | 


happy to find, that a Member of more 


experience and of greater weight in the_ 


House, had relieved him (Mr, Ellice) from 
a duty which he would vot have shrunk 


from in regard to the privileges or in vin- | 


dication of his own character, His hon. 
Friend had fully stated hia case: but the 
report, which had been referred to, al- 
luded indirectly to him for what he had 


stated in that House, impugning the Scotch | 


bench. Those lion. Members who were 
present when the Lord Advocate intro- 
duced his bill to raise the salaries of the 
Scotch judges, would remember, that he 
took occasion tu say, that considering the 
notorious physical infirmities of some of 
the learned judges, and the dissatisfaction 
which existed at the manner of proceeding 
in the Court of Session, and that the ill- 


ness of others lel to the belief that by a, 
sudden accident the whole course of just- 


ice would be stepped, from the impossi- 
bility of procuring a quorum of judges, he 
thought it his duty, secing also, that it 
was the subject of general consideration 
and comment on the part of the public 
press, to bring it under the attention of 
the House, and of her Majesty’s Ministers. 


Certainly he had let fall, in the hurry of | 


debate, an expression which was not war- 
ranted by circumstances; and he had 
taken the earliest opportunity of retracting 
the expression, which he regretted to have 
used; but ifhe had used the words “ phy- 
sical infirmity” instead of ‘mental imbe- 
cility,” he would have had nothing to 
regret further than the regret which he 
always felt at being forced to use such an 
expression in the discharge of his public 
duty against judges so uniformly esteemed 
and respected. Except ,that expression, 


however, he did not lament the part he | 


had taken in that ‘discussion, and he was 
ready to sustain the view he then took, 
and he would do so when the subject was 
again under discussion. He assured the 
House, that it gave him great pain to al- 
lude toa subject of public notoriety. The 
facts, however, had not only been stated 
by himself, but in the most public way, in 
the newspapers, which, if they were false, 
might be proceeded against as libels. 
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Unless these statements were refuted by 
something more than mere assertions they 
would remain as facts in the public mind 
—they would be repeated, and until 
they were disproved, there would be no 
confidence in the public mind as to the 
administration of justice. He merely said 
this because, though attacks had been 
made upon freedom of speech for observa- 
tions made in his place as a Member cf 
that House, and though he had let fall 
an expression which he regretted, that he 
might repeat the statement, that the per- 
son who had thought fit to calumniate him 
might be disarmed of all pretence for the 
calumny which he had thrown out, and he 
would only say, that the imputation was 
as groundless as other misrepresentations 
and charges against the conduct of other 
men which had before fallea from the same 
lips. What course the House would take 
upon the present motion it was not for him 
to say. Whether they would step in to 
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uphold their privileges which had been in- 


vaded by an attempt at interference with 
their discussions, or whether the House 
would pass by the allegations, as it had 
often heretofore passed by similar attacks 
was a matter of perfect indifference to him, 
He could only tell the noble Lord that 
whatever calumnious abuse he might re- 
ceive, whatever odium he might incur, he 
' would not be deterred as an independent 
representative of the people of England, 
from the course which he deemed to be 
right, or from making those remarks which 
appeared to him to be reasonable and 
proper on any subject before the House. 
He had thought it right to say thus much 
in reply to the foul aspersion which the 
noble Lord had thought it necessary to 
/make upon him. He had never said one 
word in disparagement of the learning or 
| the integrity of any noble Lord on the 
bench in Scotland, and he could only say, 
‘that if it were a matter of prudence and 
| discretion on the part of the noble judges 
of the supreme court of Scotland to take 
no notice of his remarks, he thought it 
would be of advantage to the country if 
| their example were copied by noble Lords 
_ who were placed in authority above them, 
and who presided in the highest court of 
judicature in the empire. 

Mr, Williams Wynn said, that the ques- 
tion could not be put till the paper com- 
plained of had been read by the clerk at 
the Table; which having been done, 





Sir G, Clerk said, he would leave it to 
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hon. Members who were more familiar 
with the forms of the House than he was, 
to discover whether that which was com- 

lained of by the hon. Member opposite, 
could be called a breach of privilege or 
not. Asthe hon. Gentlemen, the Mem- 
bers for Aberdeen and St. Andrew’s, felt 
so sensitively the remarks which had been 
made in the newspapers, or in another 
place, with respect to their own character, 
they might very well understand how those 
who took a deep interest in the private 
reputation and character of the distin- 
guished men who presided over the courts 
of judicature in Scotland, should, upon 
still higherthan any mere personal grounds, 
for the sake of the respect that was due to 
the administration of justice in the coun- 
try, be anxious to avail themselves of the 
first opportunity of giving a more com- 
plete and satisfactory answer to the 
charges which had been made, than could 
well be afforded on the spur of the instant 
when the matter was first brought forward 
in that House. He confessed he had 
heard, as he stated at the time, with the 
utmost astonishment, the statement which 
had been made by the hon. Member for 
St. Andrew’s, with regard to the state of 
the judges of the Court of Session; and 
he could only attribute it to the ignorance 
which the hon. Gentleman—— 

Colonel Davies rose to order. He ap- 
prehended the question before the House 
was not Lord Glenlee’s state of health, 
with respect to which the hon. Baronet 
would have other opportunities of speak- 
ing. The question related to the freedom 
of debate. It was this—whether the ob- 
servations reported to have been made in 
another place, were not a breach of the 
privileges of that House. 

Sir G. Clerk said, if he were considered 
at all out of order in the observations he 
was about to make, he should be perfectly 
ready to bow to the decision of the House ; 
but having heard the hon. Members for 
Aberdeen and St. Andrew’s, without in- 
terruption reiterating the same charges 
they had originally made as to the state of 
the judges of the Court of Session, he did 
appeal to the House, as a matter of justice, 
whether he should not be permitted to 
make a short statement—and he promised 
it should be very brief—by way of reply. 
He was proceeding to state, when he was 
interrupted, that he had heard, with great 
astonishment, the observations which had 
been made by the hon, Member for St. 
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Andrew’s (Mr. G. Ellice, jua.), and he 
could only attribute it to the ignorance 
under which he thought, without meaning 
any reflection upon him, that hon. Mem- 
ber might fairly be conceived to labour 
upon such a subject, considering that he 
had been employed for a considerable 
period in the other hemisphere, and had 
only lately returned to discharge his duty 
to his constituents in that House, or look 
after their interests ‘in Scotland. He was 
therefore only able to state what he knew 
of his own knowledge, from the recent 
opportunities he had enjoyed of personally 
communicating with the distinguished 
individual in question, that the hon. Mem- 
ber was totally misinformed as to the 
statement he had made. After he had 
spoken, the hon. Member for Aberdeen 
addressed the House, in corroboration of 
what had been stated by the hon. Member 
for St. Andrew’s, adducing as evidence a 
particular instance, which he said had 
come under his own eye, and was calcu- 
lated to produce a considerable impression 
on his mind. He knew perfectly well that 
the hon. Member for Abeideen would not 
state, either in that House or anywhere 
else, what he did not believe to be per- 
fectly true; and he concluded that the 
hon. Member must have laboured under 
some misapprehension. He (Sir G. Clerk) 
had therefore felt it to be his duty to write 
to those persons who were most certain to 
be accurately acquainted with all the facts 
of the case, in order that he might be 
enabled to state satisfactorily the whole 
circumstances when he should next have 
an opportunity of addressing the House on 
the subject. The observations which had 
been made by those two hon. Gentlemen, 
the Members for Aberdeen and St. An- 
drew’s, had produced a great impression 
in Scotland, not upon the learned judges 
who were the subjects of those observa- 
tions, they well knew the ability and energy 
with which they were conscious they dis- 
charged their duties, and they could safely 
treat, with silent and dignified contempt, 
the remarks which had been made. The 
same feeling prevailed among the gentle- 
men of the bar and the friends and rela- 
tions of the judges in Scotland; but there 
were persons unconnected with the bar of 
Scotland, who knew that the effect of those 
remarks would not be confined to Edin- 
burgh, seeing they were calculated to 
throw doubt where no doubt should remain 
as to the manner in which justice was 
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administered in Scotland. Among those 
to whom he wrote on this subject, he had 
felt it to be his duty to address the judges 
who sat in the same court with Lord 
Glenlee, and inquire whether they had any 
recollection of any circumstance that could 
give any colour to what had been stated by 
the hon. Member for Aberdeen. He 
trusted the House would permit him to 
read those letters, however they might 
meet the view of the hon. Member for St. 
Andrew’s, who said he would still repeat 
and believe to the full extent what he had 
stated with respect to the condition of the 
Scottish judges, until he had some better 
proof to the contrary than any mere asser- 
tion of a Member in his place, He entirely 
concurred in one observation of the hon, 
Member, when he said, that these observa- 
tions, if susceptible of contradiction, were 
actionable; and so they would and ought 
‘to be actionable, if they had been uttered 
anywhere but in that House. When, 
therefore, hon. Gentlemen brought forward 
questions affecting their own privileges as 
Members of that House, they ought to 
take care not to abuse their privileges, by 
bringing forward vague assertions against 
persons whose character was public pro- 
perty as judges of the land, without taking 
more pains to make themselves masters of 
all the facts of the case than had evidently 
been done in the present instance. Some 
of the letters he had received were from 
the most distinguished persons in Scot- 
land; he should not read the whole of 
them, lest he should give offence to some 
hon. Gentleman opposite, for many of the 
expressions were by no means complimen- 
tary tothem. He would, however, with the 
permission of the House, read one letter 
from one of the judges who sat in the same 
court with Lord Glenlee. ‘The hon. Baronet 
then read an extract to the following 
effect :— 


“ T have been extremely shocked by the ob- 
servations made on Lord Glenlee during the 
late debate on the judges of the Court of Ses- 
sion, and [ believe there are very few persons 
acquainted with the character, merits, and 
capacity of his Lordship in this country who 
do not experience similar feclings. There is, 
I believe, no judge on the bench whose opin- 
ions obtain higher respect, not only from his 
colleagues, but from practitioners and liti- 
gants, than Lord Glenlee’s do; indeed, it 
would be strange if they did not, for no one 
ease occurs in Which he docs not exhibit the 
most perfeet acquaintance with the most mi- 
nute fact, however complex or involved, as 
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well as on points of law, upon which the 
judgment of the court should be required, and 
this without the aid of a single note to fix the 
different circumstances in his recollection. 
Having sat beside Lord Glenlee for nine years, 
I may say his judgments have commanded the 
respect of the whole profession ; and I can as« 
sure you, I have never seen, during all that 
time, the slightest reason to assist his recollece 
tion, or, as has been alleged, to prompt him as 
to matters in discussion. I have always felt 
that he was far better entitled to guide my 
judgment than [ should be to prompt him, [ 
suspect, however, that the hon. Member who 
said that he saw two judges, one on each side, 
and a clerk, prompting him, must have been 
present at a meeting of the Court, when a few 
matters of mere form were gone through, 
which the judges were the mere instruments of 
enacting, matters of course, into which no- 
thing but Lord Glenlee’s anxiety would have 
induced him to enter. This very circumstance 
necessarily produced embarrassment to the 
clerks; and hence, very likely, there was an 
appearance of a want of intelligence in the 
judge, which ought to have been attributed to 
the officer. It most assuredly did not arise 
from any want of capacity. Lord Glenlee is 
no doubt deaf; but not more so than he has 
been during the many years he has been 
looked up to as one of the greatest lawyers 
and judges that ever sat on the bench. But 
he is not so deaf now as another judge who 
was appointed Chief Baron of Scotland, with 
the approbation of the whole profession.”” 

He (Sir G. Clerk) had letters from an- 
other judge who also sat in the same 
court, who entered more into detail on 
some of the points in the case, and who 
suggested that the hon. Member must 
have gone into court only for a few mi- 
nutes at an carly period of the day, and 
that if he had remained a little longer, the 
whole would have been satisfactorily ex- 
plained. Lord Glenlee, in addition to 
being one of the most acute lawyers in 
Scotland, was also one of the most emi- 
nent classical scholars in Great Britain. 
He believed he was also one of the pro- 
foundest mathematicians, having been oc- 
cupied, the House would be surprised to 
learn, during part of the late recess, in 
working out a new solution of a very difli- 
cult problem in high geometry for one of 
the first mathematicians in Scotland. Te 
wished the hon. Member had not so soon 
left the Court of Session on the day of his 
visit, or he would have heard Lord Glenlee 
deliver a most able judgment after his two 
juniors had expressed their opinions, when 
he not only took up with the greatest 
clearness the points they had laid down, 
but admirably illustrated and strengthened 
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their decision. 
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He could not doubt, 
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Lord J. Russell. The hon. 


the concurrent testimony of all partics in| who has just sat down has not, indeed, ad- 


Scotland, 
Aberdeen and St. Andrew’s were the tools 
of some persons who wished to make use 
of them for a particular purpose. They 
seemed to be in the hands of some hungry 
expectants of office, who were auxivus, 
that as the speeches of the hon. Members 
might have the effect of inducing that 
learned judge to retire, aud that the Lord- 
Advocate, or some other eminent lawyer, 
being elevated to the bench as his suc- 
cessor, they might come in for a share of 
the business which the learned Lord now 
monopolized, He was sure, that all who 
had enjoyed the opportunity of seeing the 
judges in the Court of Session must be 
satisfied with the great vi; gour and cnergy, 
and legal acuteness, with which the y dis- 
charged the important functions of their 
high situations. He begged pardon for 
having so long detained ‘the House. If) 
the hon. Me esher for St. Andrew's was not 
satisfied with the refutation of the charge 
whieh he had made, he had other ta 
which he could read. He would, how- 
ever, 
expression of hone-t indignation at the 
calumnies, the foul calumnies, though he | 
believed unintentionally, on the part ot 
the hon. Member for Aberdeen, 
had been uttered in connexion 
this subject. He believed the hon. Mem- | 
ber was acting under a great misay 
hension of the real 
with his known prudence and candour, it 
could not be believed he would have 
brought forward a charge of this nature 
without being satisfied in his own mind, 
that there was sufficient ground for it. He 
must, however, deeply regret, that on such 
slight grounds so grave a charge should 
have been brought forward. He did not 
know whether it were the intention of the 
hon. Member to proceed any further with 
this motion. He presumed he had brought 
it forward merely to give him an oppor- 
tunity of addressing the House; and he 
(Sir G, afraid he had now 


a 
co 


ypre- 


Clerk) was 
trespassed too long on their indulgence. 
He begged, in conclusion, to appeal to the 


Lord-Advocate, in corroboration of the 


statemeuts he had made, and he would 
leave it to the noble Lord, who, he saw, 
was about to rise, to say whether the 


paragraph which had been read was or vot 
a breach of the privileges of the House. 





' classical 
| Member 





that the two hon. Members for | 


' wards arise 


content himself with repeating his | 
| 


| this ? 
‘learned Gentleman who sits in the 
which | 

with | 
| the 
| blame ; 
facts of the case; for | 


dressed himself to the question before the 
House, and, which was introduced by 
my hon. Friend, the Member for Aberdeen. 
The first question is whether it is proper 
that a charge should be made against any 
Members this House for doing their 
duty in this House? and the second ques- 
tion is, whether we ought to proceed upon 
this charge as a breach of the privileges of 
this House? Now, with regard to the 
first question, which the hon. Gentleman 
only touched upon incidentally, I must say, 
that in doing so he only contirmed my pre- 
vious opinion, that with regard to the con- 
duct of the person who is represe nted as 
having given the opinion complained of, 
he is without any justilication whatsoever, 
[t appears that the hon. Member for Aber- 
deen, on a motion before the House, was 
quite competent to give, and he had a right 
to givehis opinion. Any Member has a right 
to state what he thinks may assist this 
fouse in forming an opinion either upon 

the matter before it or that might after- 
out of it. The hon. Member 
stated, that one of the judges was afflicted 
with the infirmity of deafness; and what 
has the hon. Baronet said in answer to 
Why he has read a letter from a 
same 
says that certainly the 

Therefore, with respect to 
Member for Aberdeen, there is no 

he belicved er which had 
come under his own observation, and he 
was justified in salina of the learned 
Lord’s deafness. hat the learned Judge 
is aman of great learning, of great merit, 
that through a lone course of years he has 
been an able judge, and that he is dis- 
tinguished in literature, and of great 
acquirements, what the hon, 
for Aberdeen has not denied, 

and what no one has thought of deny- 
but it was that the course 


of 


court, and who 
Judge is deaf. 
hon. 


case 


is 


said, 
of justice may be impeded by the natural 
infirmity of a judge who has passed the 
age of cighty.” If the hon. Member for 


Ing ; 


Aberdeen be wrong in entertaining this 
feeling, I must be also blameable ; for 


having heard reports of the infirmities of 
some of the judges, I wrote to the Lord 
Justice Clerk, who hi ory to be in 
town, and asked whether the bench in the 
court was completely filled, and especially 
Lord Glenlee. I received an 
and a very satisfactory answer it 
assured that the business of 


respecting 
answer 


Was, | was 
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the court was well carried on, and from 
that time I thought it unnecessary to take 
any further step; but that infirmity should 
be imputed to a man more than eighty 
years of age is not extraordinary. Yet are 
we told by this newspaper that somebody, 
in delivering a judgement, which had 
nothing to do with Lord Glenlee, in which 
no judgment of that learned Lord was 
called in question, and where the parties 
were simply A and B, has asserted, that in 
what has been said by a Member of this 
House, that learned Judge has been 
** foully, falsely, and unjustifiably assail- 
ed,” and that he insinuated, that these foul, 
false, and calumnious accusations had been 
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made in this House, and by a Member of 


this House. I look upon this, Sir, as an 
unjust attack upon the privileges of the 
Members of this House ; and I must say, 
Sir, whether I agree to the proceeding, 
which you recommended in the year 1824, 
or whether I do not, that any Member of 
this House, upon any question affecting the 
administration of justice, or on any other 
question before this House, has a right to 
state any facts or any circumstances which 
may assist the House to form its opinion ; 
and I must say, also, that taking advantage 
of pronouncing a judgment, with the gra- 
vity which such an act ought to produce, 
to impugn the statements made in this 
House, to libel and to calumniate the Mem- 
bers of this House, is making an unjusti- 
fiable use of the privileges which belong 
to a judge. That, Sir, was also your 
opinion in the year 1824. In that case a 
learned and able judge thought that he had 
been unfairly attacked, and carried away 
by the warmth which naturally belonged 
toa man who, whatever were his defects in 
regard to delay and hesitation, was a 
learned and conscientious judge—carried 
away, Sir, by the warmth arising from 
those circumstances he imputed to you a 
falsehood, and I think you were right in 
making the statement which you did, But 
whether weought toadopt the second proposi- 
tion of my hon. Friend, whether it would be 
right to call to the Bar of this House the 
printer of the newspaper, and whether we 
ought to proceed further in this case, I 
cannot so readily give a positive answer. 
Idare say, Sir, that even in 1824 I entertained 
doubts on the policy of such a proceeding. 
I do not recollect, that I voted upon that 
occasion, or that I was convinced by the 
able speech of Henry Brougham. I think, 
Sir, that having the short-hand writer to 
the Bar of this House to produce his notes, 
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to prove which he doubtless can, that he 
took down the words, that they are accu- 
rately given, and that he had no intention 
to exaggerate or to extort the meaning ; 
in short, to proceed further in this matter 
would tend neither to uphold the dignity 
of the judges, to ascertain the truth, nor to 
raise the character of this House of Com- 
mons. For my own part, I always think, 
as I stated last year, when the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, the Member for Dub- 
lin, was accused in this House of having 
said somewhere, at some tavern or other, | 
believe, ‘‘ that Members of this House 
were guilty of foul perjury, that, with re- 
gard to these accusations of false con- 
duct in the Members of this House, 
while those Members look to the pro- 
pricty of their own conduct, and_ look 
to their duties to their constituents, it 
will not in the least tend to raise them 
in the opinion of the country, that they 
should assert their privilege by any vin- 
dictive proceeding ;” and therefore, while 
I do not wonder at the matter which in- 
duced the hon. Member for Aberdeen to 
bring forward this question, seeing himself 
attacked in this manner for what was the 
simple performance of his duty as a Mem- 
ber of this House, I hope that he will not 
persist in his motion. At the same time, 
however, I hope that he will not be de- 
terred from what he may conceive to be 
his duty, and that no aspersions of this 
kind will prevent him from saying what 
is his opinion on the various subjects com- 
ing before the House ; but that undeterred 
by anything of this description, he will 
repeat any statement he may have to make 
respecting the Scotch judges or any other 
subject, on the merits of which he may be 
assured and whatever may be the conse- 
quence, no one will doubt, that he is only 
supporting his duties in this House, and 
that he is animated by feelings as pure and 
as conscientious as any which can animate 
any hon. Member. 

Sir Robert Peel: I must say, that I 
hope the hon. Gentleman will not adopt 
the advice which has been offered him by 
the noble Lord, but that he will well con- 
sider the consequences of the exercise of 
the great privilege and right which, as a 
Member of this House, he undoubtedly pos- 
sesses, before he questions the competency 
of those learned judges who are far distant 
from the place in which he brings forward 
his accusations. What is the case of the 
judge in question. The hon. Gentleman 
admits, that the learned judge, whose con- 
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duct he calls in question, is a man of the 
highest integrity, that no reflection has 
ever been cast upon him, and that his 
impartiality and his learning are un- 
doubted. Doubts are entertained as to 
the physical powers of the judge. The 
noble Lord heard of this, and he institu- 
ted an inquiry which was perfectly satis- 
factory. I have, therefore, these facts 
before me. I am dealing with the case 
of a judge of the highest eminence, of the 
greatest experience, of admitted integrity, 
of the highest character for impartiality, 
and who is proved to be physically com- 
petent to perform the duties of his office, 
after inquiry has been made. What! can 
the hon. Gentleman be surprised that the 
friends of Lord Glenlee, after this should 
be displeased at having his powers ques- 
tioned in a publicassembly ? We consti- 
tute the judges independent of the Crown, 
and we have reserved to ourselves the 
power of removing them upon an address ; 
but if we do not think fit to exercise that 
power, we ought most scrupulously to 
abstain from diminishing the importance 
of their position, and from paralysing 
their functions by calling in question the 
manner in which they pe ‘form their fune- 
tions. What must be the effect of any 
proceeding which tends to diminish their 
consequence in the administration of just- 
ice—what uncertainty must not be intro- 
duced by an allegation of their physical 
disability? Another gentleman may go 
into court and may fancy, that he sees 
other judges even less competent than 
Lord Glenlee, and how difficult it must 
be to determine the fact—how improper 
to make it the subject of discussion. You 
do not call in question any specific mat- 
ter, but you make allegations against 
which it is impossible to produce proof, 
and you leave him, not removed by any 
actual interference of ours, but with his 
mental and physical powers called into 
question, and you are throwing every dif- 
ficulty in his way to prevent his retirement 
from the situation which he holds. Now, 
the question is, shall we call this printer 
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ment—will you, who in the beginning of 
this debate, in referring to matters in the 
other House of Parliament, thought that 
you evaded the breach of privilege by re- 
ferring to it thus vaguely—will you, I 
ask, declare yourselves prepared to give 
up your privilege of calling this person to 
the bar? I deprecated the adoption of 
the course in the case of Lord Eldon, and 
Mr. Canning in that case also resisted the 
motion, and he thus concluded his speech 
to the House:—‘* With these feelings, 
and to prevent the commencement of a 
proceeding, the termination of which we 
cannot anticipate, and with the fullest ad- 
mission, that the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman has set himself entirely right with 
the House and the country, | shall oppose 
his motion.” And if this motion be per- 
severed in, to call this printer to the bar, 
I shall, for the purpose of preventing the 
House from encountering the difficulty 
which I see will arise, and on the same 
ground, as that stated by the right hon. 
Gentleman whose speech I have quoted, 
give my most strenuous resistance to the 
motion. Whether these words were used 
or not, I cannot undertake to say. I trust 
they were not as applied to the hon. Gen. 
tleman ; but I must say, that if you exer- 
cise your extreme right to call into ques. 
tion the competency of the judges, you 
must not be too se ‘rupulous in inquiring 
into the extreme right of others to defend 
them. Of the particular expressions that 
are inthe newspapers, the accuracy of the 
report of those attributed to Lord Eldon 
was denied by him, and it is possible, that 
the newspaper report may have given 
them incorrectly in this instance also; 
but this [ must say, I would claim for the 
judges sitting in the House of Peers the 
perfect right, on receiving appeals from 
the judgment of Lord Glenlee to say, “I 
affirm this judgment of Lord Glenlee; [ 
have seen it questioned whether he is in 
the full possession of his faculties—whe- 
ther his powers of hearing are so perfect 
as to render him fit to exercise his judicial 
functions; but from my own knowledge 





to the bar of the House—will you, who | 
refused to notice the attack made upon a | 
noble Friend of mine—will you, who said, | 
that when parties found themselves ac- 
cused great latitude must be allowed, and | 
that it must be permitted that the acts of | 
Members of this House should be ques- | 
tioned, and that it is preposterous to visit 
those who remark upon them with punish- | 
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of him-—from my contidence in his talents 
and his learning—and from an intimate 
acquaintance with those who know him, I 
say that these representations must be un- 
founded, and I have the greatest confi- 
dence in his abilities and competence.” 

I say that it may be the duty of the 


judges to give vent to such feelings 


—it may be their duty to discoun- 
G 
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tenance those expensive appeals which | 
may be made in consequence of the exer- | 
cise by you of your right, for you may | 
have induced those suitors by your) 
representations of the incompetency ! 
of the judges in Scotland to enter- | 
tain a hope, that the decisions given | 
by them may be reversed; and, if it be, 
so—if you have the right to call into, 
question their competency—you are not | 
the men who are to complain of another | 
who says, ‘ I know, that Lord Gienlee is | 
worthy of public confidence, and I feel it to | 
be my duty to discountenance those suitors | 
who have appealed from his decisions to 
to the House of Lords on the ground of 
his inability.” The hon. Gentleman who 
spoke from the third bench (Mr. E. Ellice) 
did not attempt to deal unfairly with the 
House, and he very candidly confessed his 
regret at some of the terms he had used 
—he stated, that he was exceedingly sorry 
for what he had said. Why, then, extend 
your indulgence to this case? Permit 
those who are the friends of these eminent 
men to vindicate them from charges which 
are unfounded, and having this power, 
and the right to exercise it, let us consider 
what risk we incur of prejudicing the 
administration of justice by preferring 
charges which admit of very positive refu- 
tation, but which tend to impair the effi- 
cacy of the judgments of those who preside 
in the courts of law. 

Mr. W. Duncombe thoucht, that if the 
course proposed by the hon. Member were | 
adopted it would be both objectionable , 
and inconvenient, and more especially as 
the hon. Member had not informed the | 
House how he would follow up the motion. 
in the event of its being aflirmed. Every 
thing he had heard in the debate had con- 
firmed his opinion, but one expression 
which had been used would convey to the 
House an idea, that Lord Brougham was 
ready, and had taken opportunities of ex- 
pressing his animosity in reference to the 
late Earl of Eldon. Political animosity 
might have existed between the noble and 
learned Lords, but he felt it to be due to 
Lord Brougham to say, that both in the 
House cf Commons and in the House of 
Lords, and also on the judicial bench, he 
had taken opportunities over and over 
again of bearing his testimony to and of 
passing his high encomiums upon the judi- 
cial talents, unsullied integrity, and spot- 
less character of the noble Karl. He re- 
peated his reevet, that the hon. Gentleman 
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had thought proper to delay the public 
business, when his motion could not lead 
to any satisfactory conclusion. 

The Lord Advocate having been parti- 
cularly alluded to, felt it his duty to say a 
few words upon the subject under discus- 


ision. It would be in the recollection of 


hon. Members, that he rose immediately 
after the hon. Gentleman, the Member for 
Greenock on a former evening, and, that 
he went through all the cases to which he 
had alluded, and he trusted, that the ac- 
count which he gave was a satisfactory 
one. In doing so he had been compelled 
to advert to many of the observations 
made by that hon. Member, and he was 
able, he thought, successfully to anticipate 
and to obviate most of the expressions 
afterwards made use of by the hon. Mem- 
bers for Aberdeen and for St. Andrew’s, 
He regretted exceedingly, that those ob- 
servations had been made, but he could 
not deny, that Members of that House 
had a right to inquire into the manner in 
which justice was administered, but he 
agreed, that the exercise of the right was 
to be guarded by the strictest caution, and 
if a case arose, on which they might re- 
quire an exposition, the party making the 
motion should state much less than he 
contended for, in order that the House 
might inquire into the fact. He could not 
help thinking, that the discussion should 
now terminate at once, for if words were 
made use of in another place, in reference 
to what was said in that House, such a 
course could only be defended on the 
ground of the persons who defended the 
person first attacked having a right to use 
much stronger language than was com- 
monly emploved. He thought, that the 
character of the judges of the land ought 
not to be attacked upon slight grounds, 
and that aged gentlemen who had long 
devoted their services and abilities to their 
country, in the performance of their duties 
in an impartial manner, ought to receive 
not merely the indulgence but the protec- 
tion of Parliament. 

Mr. Williams Wynn was of opinion that 
there was not the shadow of a pretence for 
maintaining that there had been any 
Breach of Privilege on the present occa- 
sion. He had always contended for the 
real privileges of the House, and he should 
always continue to do so; but he consi- 
dered that nothing could so effectually tend 
to the subversion of those privileges as an 
attempt to push them bevond their ancient 
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and legitimate extent. True it was, that 
no Member could, without a breach of pri- 
vilege, be called in question, or personally 
reviled for anything he had stated in his 
place in Parliament ; but was it to be 
said that any allegations made in that 
House against the character and the con- 


duct of an individual were not to be ques- | 
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tioned or contradicted, and particularly | 


that no newspaper was to venture to give 
currency to a contradiction of such alle- 


gations when they had been publicly | 


circulated by its own reports? When the 
allegations had been made, was it not 


to be allowed that they should be de-!| 


clared to be false and unfounded? If any 
man, not a Member of that House, had an 


allegation made against him, might he not | 


say that whenever and by whomsoever it 
had been made, it was false and unfounded, 
and was it to be said that the reporter was 
not to give publication to that contradic- 


tion, because it might happen that the | 


slander originated with a Member of the 
House of Commons? He regretted, and he 
should always regret, that any Member 


of one House of Parliament should so use | 


his discretion as to point to an expression 
used in the other House, and to comment 
upon it, but when allegations reflecting on 
an individual had been made, and they had 
been published from one end of the country 
to the other, to say that that person or his 
friends should not be at liberty to give the 
same publicity to a contradiction, seemed 
to involve a degree of tyranny which he 
trusted neither House of Parliament would 
ever attempt. 

Lord J. Jiussell: Iam glad to sce that 
the time has come when the right hon. 
Gentleman speaks against privilege. 

Mr. Williams Wynn: Ihave not spoken 
against privilege, but | have spoken against 
that which, if it were proved, and could be 
proved, to be according to the privileges 
of the House, would be tyranny to the 
country. 

Dr. Lushington must enter his most 
decided protest against the principle of 
commenting in one House upon the 
speeches made in another, which he 
thought was likely to be attended with 
the most mischievous consequences. With 
regard to this particular case, the noble 
and learned Lord might have commented 
upon the judgment immediately under 
consideration, without at all referring to 
the observations made by the hon. Member 
for Aberdeen, because he could well have 
said, that the appeal was one in which 
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Lord Glenlee had delivered his opinion— 
an opinion which he maintained was to be 
depended upon, because he believed his 
faculties to be unimpaired, and the powers 
of discrimination of that learned Lord to 
be unimpaired. The noble and learned 
Lord, whose friendship he had enjoyed 
for the last thirty years, however, so far 
from pursuing this course, had declaimed 
against the observations which had been 
made, contrary to the dignity of the judg- 
ment seat, and against the sobricty of his 
judicial character, and in using those ex- 
pressions which were attributed to him (if 
he had used them) he must say, that he 
had taken a course likely te produce con- 
sequences the most mischievous, and, in 
his opinion, degrading to the judgment 
seat, in converting the highest tribunal in 
the country—where justice should be ad- 
ministered purely and distinctly, into an 
arena for political discussion. He should 
not enter into the varions other cases 
discussed, but although he had no sort of 
personal acquaintance with Lord Glenlee, 
be knew him well through the judgments 
which he had delivered, and which he had 
been in the habit of reading, and he might 
say pondering upon; and he must say, 
that he never perceived any defect in the 
mode in which they were framed. What 
the learned Lord might be as regarded his 
ordinary powers he was unable to judge; 
but so far as the written record went, he 
must say, that no good reason for com- 
plaint existed. He agreed with what had 
been said of the character of the judges, 
and as to the mode in which the execution 
of their duties should be questioned in 
that House; but he begged to say, that 
when a case did occur which it was neces- 
sary to state to the House, however odious 
the task might be, it was the duty of that 
hon. Member who was interested in it to 
bring it forward. He alluded to no one, 
but it had been his fortune, in the course 
of his experience, to see instances in which 
men of great learning and great ability, 
had from old age and infirmity become 
incapable of performing their duties, and 
it was on that ground that he thought, 
although it was impossible to mark out 
the precise period at which the judges 
should retire, that a greater benefit could 
not be conferred upon the country than 
that of giving the judges, when they 
reached the age of fourscore years, what- 
ever might be their vigour, the opportunity 
of spending the remainder of their lives 
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without the necessity of their being ex- 
posed to the agitation and excitement 
produced by the proceedings in which, by 
a continuance in their situations, they 
would be necessarily mixed up. He 
could not agree that this was an improper 
intrusion, for any man who had placed his 
conduct before the public, was bound to 
come forward and defend it. He had 
only to express his deep regret, that the 
noble and learned Lord, if he did use 
these expressions, had not afterwards said, 
‘**T was discharging my duty, to the best 
of my judgment, and I will at once ac- 
knowledge that I did not mean to impute 
conduct to the hon. Gentleman unbecom- 
ing his condition and station.” There 
was nothing to prevent his doing so, and 
he appealed to both sides of the House, 
whether these expressions, having fallen 
in the warmth of argument (although he 
contended that there should be no warmth 
allowed to exist on the judgment seat), 
any hon. Gentleman having used them in 
reference to an individual not in the House, 
whether he were high or low, if he had 
said anything not strictly true, would not 
say ‘ Question me you cannot, for I have 
a right to stand on my privilege, but 
as a man of honour, I am ready to express 
my sorrow.” He begged to say, that he 
hoped there would be no misapprehension 
of what he had said this evening. It was 
a painful matter to him to have been ob- 
liged to have delivered his opinions, or to 
have discussed the conduct of his noble 
and learned Friend in any form. He had 
enjoyed his intimacy and friendship during 
the last thirty years, and he hoped that he 
had said nothing which would offend him, 
but that his noble Friend would rather 
prize his friendship the more for having 
declared the opinion which he entertained. 

Mr. Bannerman in reply, said, he did 
not think he had been very fairly dealt 
with in the course which the debate had 
taken, and he begged now to repeat what 
he had before said, that the learned Lord 
to whom he had referred was prompted on 
the bench, for he had witnessed the cir- 
cumstance himself, and therefore knew it 
of his own knowledge. He had never 
intended to say anything in reference to 
the learned Lord otherwise than speaking 
of him in the highest terms so far as his 
personal character went, but his observa- 
tions had been directed to his physical 
infirmities. The right hon. Baronet (Sir 
Robert Peel) would recollect, that in 1826 
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a subject of a similar character had been 
discussed, when a petition was presented 
by the present Lord Abinger, then Sir J. 
Scarlett, in reference to Lord Norbury, 
the Chief Justice of the Common Pleas 
in Ireland. The petitioner alleged ‘“ that 
the noble Lord was eighty-five years of 
age, and was incapacitated from the ade- 
quate performance of his judicial duties 
by the infirmity and debility consequent 
upon old age. ‘In particular, the learned 
Lord was so subject to lethargic stupor, 
that he would frequently fall asleep in the 
middle of the trial at which he was pre- 
siding.” Mr. North subsequently ‘‘ ad- 
mitted that that part of the allegations of 
the petition against the learned Lord was 
undoubtedly true, in which it was stated 
that he was eighty-five years of age, and 
he had ascertained, having taken pains to 
make the inquiry, that there was no judge 
so old either in Ireland or this country. 
He agreed, too, that the learned Lord 
would have consulted his ease, his dignity, 
the wishes of his best friends, and the 
interests of the administration of justice, 
if he had retired from the bench some time 
since.” As there seemed to be a feeling 
in the House against the motion, and as 
he had been enabled to make his state- 
ment in that House, he would not further 
press his motion. The noble and learned 
Lord however, in one part of the report of 
which he complained, had said, that he 
ought to have moved an address to the 
Crown for an inquiry into the physical 
infirmity of the judges in the Court of 
Session; and he, therefore, begged now 
to give notice, that in consequence of 
what had fallen from hon. Members to- 
night, he should, on a future day, move 
such an address. He rested perfectly 
satisfied that, should such an inquiry be 
instituted, every allegation he had made 
would be substantiated by the evidence. 
Sir R. Inglis doubted, whether it were 
competent to the hon. Member thus to 
withdraw his motion without the consent 
of the House. Still less did he think it 
consistent with the dignity of the House 
to suffer the motion to be withdrawn, 
pending such a threat as was conveyed by 
the notice of motion just given by the hon. 
Member for Aberdeen, with respect to the 
physical infirmity of the judges of the 
Court of Session in Scotland. Unless the 
hon. Member gave a better reason for the 
withdrawal of the motion, he should op- 
pose it, 
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Mr. Bannerman would meet the hon. 
Baronet by asking one question of the 
hon. Baronet, the Member for Stamford. 
Did the hon. Baronet ever hear of one of 
these Scotch judges having, when about 
to deliver a judgment, folding his hands 
after the manner of one about to say grace 
at a dinner, and uttered aloud the words, 
“ For what we are about to receive, may 
the Lord make us truly thankful ?” 

Sir George Clerk had heard the absurd 
story in question. He heard it from the 
hon. Member himself one day in the 
street, and he then told the hon. Member 
that he did not believe it, and that he 
thought it was a joke. With regard to 
the question of the physical infirmity of 
the judges in question, he was compara- 
tively indifferent, while he had the high 
legal testimony of the hon. and learned 
Member for the Tower Hamlets to their 
unimpaired mental energies, as exhibited 
in the judgments which in the course of 
his professional career he had been in the 
habit of reading and considering. 

Sir Charles Grey, if the hon. Baronet 
forced the House to a division, would 
oppose the motion of the hon. Member for 
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Aberdeen; but he would do so solely on | 


the ground taken by the right hon, Gen- 
tleman, the Member for Montgomeryshire 
—that no case of breach of the privileges 
of that House had been made out. 


Motion negatived. 


MounicipaL Corporations (Iretanp). ] 
Lord Stanley, in rising to address the House 
on the question that this Bill be read 
a second time, expressed his regret, that 
not having anticipated during this Ses- 
sion any more opposition to the second 
reading of this measure than was offered 
last Session in the same stage, he was 
not present on a former occasion when 
some debate arose on the question of 
the second reading. The opposition then 
offered to the second reading was, he be- 
lieved, mainly founded on the lateness of 
the hour at which it was brought for- 
ward; but, on the present occasion, he ap- 
prehended there was reason to fear, from 
the intimation conveyed by his hon. Friend 
the Member for the University of Oxford, 
that an opposition would be offered to the 
second reading. He could readily con- 
ceive that the friends of the Protestant 
Establishment of that country, might look 
with considerable suspicion on this Bill, 
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both on account of the power which they 
might imagine it would give, and the spirit 
in which they might conceive from the 
actions of the Government that the powers 
so conferred would be exercised, and he 
could easily conceive that the suspicions so 
excited in their minds, and still more 
strongly impressed on them by their con- 
stituents, might have derived increased 
force and power from some recent appoint- 
ments that had taken place, which they 
might not think generally conducive to the 
interests of that Protestant Establishment. 
But while he repeated the motives and 
made allowance for the conduct of those 
Gentiemen, he could not imitate their con- 
duct in opposing the second reading of the 
Bill, and he would shortly state to the 
House on what ground he conceived him- 
self pledged and obliged in honour not to 
oppose it. He entertained considerable 
doubts whether the Bill would effect the 
purpose at which it professed to aim— 
namely, that of providing for the good, the 
quiet, and the efficient local Government of 
the cities and boroughs of Ireland. He 
entertained, as he had formerly enter- 
tained, a very strong opinion that for the 
peace and good Government of Ireland it 
would be infinitely better that these cor- 
porations should be altogether extinguished, 
than that there should be left a certain 
number of local parliaments in the towns 
of Ireland, tending, he feared, to the pro- 
motion rather of religious and_ political 
animosity than of concord and harmony. 
But it was too late to raise that question 
now. ‘The House of Commons had de- 
cided, and that by a large majority, against 
the proposal made to carry this view into 
effect. He and his Friends had in a former 
Session of Parliament assented to and acs 
quiesced in that decision, and pledged them. 
selves, both in that and the other House, 
that when two measures should be com- 
pleted which they deemed essential to the 
safe working of the propesed corporation 
system, and the security of the Protestant 
Church, they would then address them- 
selves to provide a plan of Municipal Re- 
form for Ireland on the principal of popular 
election. ‘These measures had been now 
passed into law ; a Poor-law Bill had been 
passed which would be, or might be, made 
an effectual check on the bond, fide character 
of the franchise, under which the munici- 
pal elections would be carried on. A Bill 
had been also passed for the settlement of 
the Irish tithe question, which he trusted 
would give additional stability to the Pro- 
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testant Church, and which was stripped of | 
| 
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that noxious provision declared by Govern- 
ment to be essential and indispensable, but 
to which they (the Opposition) had de- 

clared, that no consideration would ever in- 
duce them to consent. Having, then, ob- 
tained two measures, one of which would | 
be a material assistance in fixing the fran- | 
chise, ana the other would, he trusted and | 
believ ed, disappoint the hopes expressed by | 
the noble Lord who was now Viceroy of | 
Ireland, he asked whether in honour and 

consistency they were not pledged to fulfil 

their part of the contract, and enter frankly | 
and fairly on the business of granting cor- | 
porations to Ireland. He knew not how 
this might strike other Gentlemen, but as a 
gentleman, and a man of honour, he held 
himself bound by the pledge formerly given, 
and from that pledge nothing should in- 
duce him to swerve. He knew it might be | 
said that the recent appointment had caused | 
great alarm and consternation among the 
Members of the Protestant Church of Ire- 
land. He did not deny that there were 
reasonable grounds of apprehension from 
this cause, but he would rather hope that | 
the noble Lord sent to that country would 
adhere to his late declaration, that, what- | 
ever might be his private opinion, he would | 
go thither not to change the law, but to | 
administer the law as it stood, and to ad- 
minister it fearlessly and impartially for the | 
protection of those whom he was to govern. 
But, whatever might be the course : which 
the noble Lord was about to pursue, when | 
they agreed to the passage of those two 
measures, the Irish Tithe Commutation 
Act, and the Irish Poor Relief Act, they 
consented to a Municipal Bill for Ireland, 
and what they had now to do with the 
noble Lord or his measures he did not 
understand, Did they stipulate with hon. 
Gentlemen opposite what should be the 
future tone of the lrish Government ? Did 
they name who should be Viceroy of Ire- 
land? It was true they did not expect Lord 
Ebrington to be sent thither, but were they 
perfectly satisfied with Lord Normanby 3 





opposite, as Chief Secretary, who conducted 
the Government with great ability cer- | 
tainly, but on principles not, by any means, | 
the same as those which were the princi- 
ples of the civil government under the ad- 
ministration of Earl Grey—with Lord 
Normanby and his noble Friend in office, 
he said, they gave a pledge that when the 
two measures to which he referred weve 
passed, they would entertain the measure 
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| be that its operation was impossible. 


‘she was quite 
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for Municipal Corporation Reform in Ire- 
jand, with the intent of giving it « full and 
fair deliberation, and, if possible, carrying 
it into effect. That pledge, as he had 
said, he could not break. On the contrary, 
he was bound to say he should vote in sup- 
| port of the second reading of the Bill, and 
| while he pledged himself to give Municipal 
Corporations to Ireland on the principle of 
popular election, he adhered, as firmly as 
he said he should last year, to the condi- 
tions of the pledge he had mentioned. But 
in saying this he begged to declare that he 
would not be turned or drawn to agree to a 
lower franchise or to a different one from 


' that to which he had assented last year: 


and in assenting to the sccond reading of 
the Bill, he also wished to guard against 
the possibility of being supposed to assent 
to the new principle which had been intro- 
duced by the noble Lord, whereby a dif- 
ferent constituency was prospectively estab- 
lished: that was, it was to come into opera- 
tion at the end of two years. With re- 
ference to his own share in the steps taken 
Session cn this Bill, he stated the 
ground of his chjection to the measure to 
This 
was the ground of objection he alleged. 
But when a man states at one time that he 
objects to a measure because he knows and 


| has found it to be physically impossible, it 


did not follow that he was bound, when 


| that measure was found to be possible, to 
give his assent to it in the gross. 


Queen 
Elizabeth was perfectly satisfied with the 
apology of the mayor who explained that 
he could not fire the guns of his town in 
henour of her «arrival for twelve reasons ; 
satisfied with the first of 
them, in which the mayor told her he had 


/no gunpowder; she was perfectly satisfied, 


because the thing was impossible; but if 
next year, when that impossibility was re- 
moved, the Queen had refused to listen to 
any of the remaining eleven reasons, she 
would have acted unjustly. As he no 
longer felt the measure to be impossible, he 


_Wwas now prepared to vote for the second 
With Lord Normanby ané his noble Friend | r 
-with political power a constituency that 


-ading ; but he was not prepared to intrust 


was untried and inexperienced, of which he 
knew neither the number nor the aptitude 
for political business. Still, he had no 
hesitation in saying, that if, after expe- 
rience, it was found that the proposed con- 
stituency were more independent in the 
exercise of the franchise than the 10/. 
householders—if they were found to be 
less under the influence of the Roman 
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Catholic clergy—if it were shown that they | 
were as likely to choose a man well, consi- | 
dering only his political fitness, and w ithout | 
reference to his religious cre ed—then, and | 
then only, would his noble Friend opposite 


be entitled to call upon him to substitute | 
that constituency which he now proposed | 


for that of the 10/. houscholder. But 
when he heard of the way in which these 


constituencies had exercised the first func- | 
tions which they had been called upon to- 

. ! 
exercise, he felt very great doubts as to the 


propriety of intrusting them with this ad- 
ditional power. It was with very great 
regret that he had heard accounts from 
various places throughout almost, he might 


say, the whole of the south of Ireland, of 


the way in which the late measure of poor 
relief had been carricd into eflect. ‘The 
result of the measures adopted in the places 
to whieh he referred, was not what it 
ought to have been ; for the measure was 
one which required the utmost caution 
and care in carrying it into execution. He 
had heard of no place almost in the soutir 
of Ireland, but the influence of the Roman 
Catholic priest was predominant in those 
constituencies, who appanted officers whose 
qualification was not aptitude for business, 
but the profession of the Roman Catholic 
faith. At the same time, he begged to 
state, that he was fully prepared to enter 
into the discussion of the bill with the 
settled purpose, that it should pass into a 
law, that so the only yet remaining of the 
three texts of Irish agitation might be got 
rid of. But he hoped, that he might not 
be misunderstood with respect to the 104, 
franchise : when he spoke of a constituency 
of 10/. householders he meant, that it 
should be tested, not by the payment of 
rent to that nominal amount, but by liabi- 
lity to assessment which shall prove, that 
the amount is really 10/. He had thought 
it necessary to state, at that early stage of 
the bill, the course which he, as an indivi- 
dual, meant to pursue. It was not his in- 
tention to question the motives of the 
conduct of any hon. Member whatever ; 
he knew little or nothing of the nature of 
the opposition which it was intended to 
offer to the bill ; and if the House, follow- 
ing the bad example of last Session, went 
to a division, as he hoped they would not, 
he should feel it his duty to give his vote 
for the second reading. 
Sir Rh. H. Inglis said, his noble Friend, 

in saying, that as a man of fairness and he- 
nour, he felt bound to support the second 


reading of this bill, had said what, in his 
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opinion, almost amounted to an imputa- 
| tion that those were not men of fairness 
and honour, who voted against it. But 
-he would tell his noble Friend, that he, 
“for one, was no party to any such compact 
as his noble Friend had referred to ; his 
noble Friend could not quote one vote of 
his on the Irish Tithe Bill, or on the Poor- 
| Relief bill, which bore that interpretation. 
He had never assented to those measures 
as grounds in any degree justifying the 
passing of the Irish Municipal Corporation 
| Reform Bill. ‘The value and importance of 
' those institutions to Lreland, to the Union, 
and to Great Britain, were deeply im- 
pressed on his mind. Municipal corporations 
were originally established in many parts of 
Ireland for loftier, and holier, objects than 
mere municipal business ; they were, then, 
as they yet remained, to a great degree, 

the connecting links between the Protest- 

antism of England and Ireland. This at 
least, was the definite and distinct object of 
the foundation of those of the north of Ire= 
land; he was aware there were other cor- 
porations, of a prior date, which were not so 
specifically designed for the purpose which 
he had mentioned. But the one class was 
swept away by the bill with as little re- 
morse as the other ; and what was it meant 
to raise up in their stead? He never had 
consented to the bill of last Session; he 
had offered it every opposition up to the 
second reading ; but when that stage was 
passed, then he had endeavoured to render 
it as little objectionable as possible. How- 
ever, he would bave been better content to 
have left the corporations of Ireland as 
they were, subject to the law of the land. 
He was aware of the difference between 
the present bill and that of last Session ; 
but no one could deny, that up to the se- 
cond reading of a bill, he was entitled to 
consider all differences as merged, and to 
look upon the measure, in general, as a 
bill for the annthilation of the present mu- 
nicipal corporations in Treland, and the 
erection of Roman Catholic corporations in 
their stead. Still, if he were defeated on 
the motion which he was about to propose, 

he should possibly find himself enabled to 
follow his noble Friend in all the amend- 
ments which he might suggest; but till 


then he would not quit the \ vantage ground 





of principle which he possessed in the 
course he was pursuing. In his apprehen- 
sions of the evil to be anticipated from the 
measure, he could not be deeeived ; he took 
its character from its friends, not from its 
The hon. and learned Member 


enemies, 
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for Dublin, and the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Liskeard had both sufficiently de- | 
clared what was its real scope and tendency 
when last the bill was before the House. 
Both those hon. Members had said enough 
to show, that the true character of the bill 
was hostility to the Established Church ; and 
several other hon. Members might be quoted | 
all concurring in giving the same view of 
it. This was held to be its tendency by 
the hon. and learned Member for Dublin, 
of whom, whatever else might be said of 
him, it would not be denied, that he was a 
man who showed extraordinary sagacity 
in discovering the best means of accom- 
plishing his ends. Even last night he had 
heard the hon. and learned Member, when | 
speaking on the subject of ejectment of te- 
nants, in one of those audible whispers 
which he (Sir R. Inglis) believed it was 
the hon. and learned Member's intention, 
should be heard throughout the House, 
speaking of the conduct of certain IJrish 
landlords, in the ejectment of tenants, in- 
troduce one word, “ Saxons’; and _ this, 
he might remark, wasa term which he had 
often heard the hon. and learned Member 
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apply in his speeches, or, perhaps, he should | 


rather say, had often read in his speeches, 
as applicable to the English. [Mr. O’Con- 


nell: I did not say any such thing.] In that | 


ease he had been deceived, and he with- 
drew the statement on the denial of the 
hon. and learned Member; but the hon. 


and learned Member would not deny that | 


he often used the term “ Saxons” so ap- 
plied. ‘The hon. and learned Member 
would not deny, that an hon. Member not 
then present was sitting near him on the 
occasion he referred to last night, whom, 
when in the chair, of a meeting in the 
south of Ireland, the hon. and learned 
Member had lately addressed with peculiar 


unction in the words—‘‘ You, at least, are | 


no intruder, you are no Saxon, you are of 
the ancient race.” ‘That the hon. and 
learned Member was in the habit of holding 
such language was notorious to the country ; 
and the hon. and learned Member would 
not deny, that the tendency of this measure 
was to transfer property and its accompany. 
ing influence in the corporate towns into 


the hands of others than those who now | 


possessed that influence. As he had said, 
not being a party to any compact whereby the 
other two other measures were given for this, 
he was not prepared to assent to the second 
reading of the bill, The present proposal 


was one for destroying the supports of Pro- 
testantism in Ireland. 


He talked not of 
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the date of the corporation of Dublin or of 
the decided stand which that corporation 
made; but when he recollected what the 
corporation of Dublin and other corpora- 
tions had done, he for one would not lend 
his hand to the destruction of any one of 
them. Not believing this measure to be 
necessary, and seeing the evils in itself and 
in its consequences, no consideration of per- 
sonal respect and regard towards those with 
whom he usually acted should induce him 
to desert what he felt to be his duty. It 
was that feeling, and on that feeling of a 
deep sense of duty, that he hoped at least 
the second reading of this bill would be 
deferred to that day six months. 

Mr. Blackstone begged to assure the 
noble Lord and the hon. Gentleman, that 
the course he had pursued on that day 
se’nnight, in reference to this bill, intro- 
duced at a very late hour, twelve o’clock, 
had not been done with any factious mo- 
tives. But he had never had an oppor- 
tunity of giving a vote against this bill, 
and therefore wished that the bill should 
be discussed at an early stage, that he 
might have an opportunity of giving his 
vote distinctly againstit. He denied that 
he was a party to any compromise on this 
question. He must confess, that if the 
noble Lord had introduced the bill sent 
down from the House of Lords last year, 
it might have been an object to him to 
have given his assent to the bill; but not 
only had a bill been introduced with a 
lower franchise, but it was stated by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that the 
franchise sent down from the Lords would 
be an insult to the people of Ireland. He 
was one who looked on the measure of 
sending the noble Viceroy recently ap- 
pointed to that country with dismay ; and 
before he voted for this measure, he should 
wish to know what his intentions and 
motives were. He mentioned this solely 
with the impression that the church was 
exposed to considerable danger. He would 
not vote for a measure which he was of opin- 
ion was fraught with danger to the Protes- 
tant interests. But the noble Member for 
North Lancashire had stated, that he con- 
sidered he wasbound in honour to enter into 
this measure, He could assure the House, 
that he, for one, never entered into any 
such contract. He confessed, that he did 
not see that they had any valuable return 
for what had been given. What had they 
got for the appropriation clause? Had 
that clause ever passed by a majority of 
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more than thirty, very often down nearly to 
twenty? And since the election had the 
noble Lord ever ventured to introduce the 
appropriation clause into the House? 
Because he knew that there had been a 
great change in the feeling of the public. 
The appropriation clause could never have 
been passed by that House. Was he to 
be told that they were to sacrifice the Pro- 
testant institutions, because they gave the 
Poor-law Bill? He could assure the 
House, that the Protestant landlords did 
not take the Poor-law Sill as any boon. 
It might be a very good criterion to fix the 
qualifications by, but he held it perfectly 
valueless as a boon to the Protestant insti- 
tutions. He was one of those who saw 
very little analogy between corporations in 
England and Ireland. He held that the 
corporations in England were elected for 
a very different purpose. ‘The English 
corporations had been given rather with a 
view of supporting the party in power. 
The corporations had been tyrannically 


wrested from the people in the time of) 


Charles II., and he called it a restoration 
to give them back to the people. But 
there was no analogy to this with the 
Irish corporations ; they had never been 
given but for Protestant purposes and for 
Protestant support. If this bill were 
granted, it would transfer the power of 
these corporations from the Protestants to 
the Roman Catholics. He would ask hon. 
Members whether they conceived, if a 10/. 
franchise were granted, it would prevent 
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Mr. Shaw hoped the House would 
allow him to state, in a few words, his 
feelings with regard to the measure then be- 
fore them, and the course which he meant 
to take respecting it. His individual 
Opinion on the general question of Irish 
corporations had been from the first, and 
remained unaltered, that it would be, 


| under the existing circumstances of Ire- 


land, more conducive to the general ad- 
vantage of the community, and the good 
management of the cities and towns in 
that country, that the existing corporations 
should be simply abolished. With respect 
to the present bill, he had many objections 
to iis details; he would, in Committee, 
endeavour to amend it—and if it appeared 
in its present form, or not very materially 
altered on the third reading, he should 
vote against it. But he felt bound, by per- 
sonal honour and good faith, to give an op- 
portunity to the Government of submitting 
a bill based on the principle of popular 
election, for the consideration and amend- 
ment ofa committee. For two years he 
and the party with whom he had the hon- 
our to act had used their utmost efforts to 
carry a measure for the abolition of cor- 
porations; but from the construction of 
the great political parties into which the 
House was divided, and the dissent of 
many of their own party from that propo- 
sition, it became impossible to maintain it. 
In the end, then, of the Session of 1837, 


,the Duke of Wellington announced, that 


the transfer of the power of the corpora- | 


tions to the Roman Catholics ? 
very transfer would be made of the power 
in corporations from the Protestant to the 


If that | 


RomanCatholic, he asked them why they | 


should not oppose the second reading, and 
give their decided objection to this mea- 
sure? Letthem fight the battle nobly, even 


give up the Protestant institutions they 
were bound to respect for the sake of 
political expediency. He did oppose any 
further grant to 


if the appropriation clause was abandoned, 
and a standard of value for the franchise 
provided by the Poor-law Bill—that he 
would consent to the passing of a corpo- 
ration bill, on the principle of the present. 
Considering the source from whence that 
declaration proceeded—the known influ- 
ence the illustrious Duke possessed, and 


_the entire confidence reposed in him by 
if they must be beaten—but let them not , 


Ireland against the | 


Church, for no sooner would this question | 
I 


be settled, than a question for the subver- 
sion of the Church Establishment would 
be propounded to them. He was one for 
making a stand against any further en- 
croachments on the Protestant religion; 
he felt that he was doing his duty towards 
his country in so acting, and therefore he 
cordially seconded the motion of the hon. | 
Gentleman. 


the great party of which he was the head, 
seeing moreover that the conditions he 
had required had been granted, he 
thought, that the party were under an 
undoubted obligation to perform their 
portion of the contract. It was a subject 
on which he (Mr. Shaw) could not take a 
neutral part. He had, therefore, during 
the last Session been a party, a reluctant 
one it was true—but, nevertheless a party 


| to the proceedings taken on that ground ; 


and he could not with consistency or hon- 
our now recede from them. He had 
already incurred some odium on that acs 


‘count, and his vote that night would pro- 
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bably draw down more upon him, The 
corporation of Dublin, by the hands of 
their Lord Mayor, had, in the course of 
the evening, presented a petition against 
the bill. He was officially connected with, 
he was bound by various ties to, that an- 
cient body, and very sorry to differ from 
them; but all these considerations could 
not weigh with him when put in compa- 
rison with personal honour and good faith ; 
to these all other motives must give place. 
He meant to cast no imputation upon 
others; his hon. Friends who might op- 
pose the second reading of the bill, were, 
he was persuaded, as sensitively alive to 
their honour aud character as it was pos- 
sible for him to be to his; they were in 
general also differently circumstanced from 
him. He regretted, that a division should 
for the first time since the commencement 
of their discussions be taken on the stage 
of the second reading of the bill; but as 
it was—under the circumstances, and con- 
strained by the obligations of personal 
honour and good faith to which he had 
adverted—he had no option left but to 
vote against the amendment. 

Mr. H. Grattan rose to set himself right 
with respect to the bill before the House. 
They would allow him to observe, that 
this opposition was all idle on the part of 
the hon. Member ; the question had been 
decided over and over again; it had been 
decided in that House and in another 
place. Now, he would suggest to the 
kind and .ardent disposition of the hon. 
Baronet opposite, whether it were wise or 
politic to exasperate the public mind by 
entering on this fruitless course. The 
hon. Baronet considered this as a battle 
against the Church, and had introduced 
the word ‘* Saxon.’ The people of Ire- 
land had no battle against the Church, but 
if the Church or the Saxons battled 
against them, they must battle against the 
Saxons and the Church. [* Hear, hear !”] 
He would answer the ‘* Hear, hear.” The 
battle had been commenced in a place 
near that House. They had heard the 
most virulent abuse of his own country, of 
his Own countrymen, and of the religion 
of the majority. He might say “‘ terrorum 
et fraudis abunde est.” He admitted, that 
there might be questions on both sides; 
but if the people of this country and those 
who opposed the measure embittered their 
opposition with religious animosity, there 
would be war interminable. He might 
say, that Ireland was becoming Catholic. 
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They were making itso. It would not 
satisfy them (the people of England) to 
make it Protestant, but they must make it 
Orange, and drive out the Catholics. The 
people of Ireland had answered them in 
plain intelligible language—‘* You are 
settlers, and if you make war with us, we 
will drive you out and your race.” That 
was plain speaking, and they might de- 
pend upon it, as sure as he was of his own 
existence, if they persevered in the course 
they were adopting, they would not only 
make Ireland Catholic, but they would 
make her, what he hoped she would never 
be, anti-English. If the hoa. Member 
read Irish history, he would find, that 
many of the towns had Corporations, not 
bestowed, as had been stated, for Protest- 
ant purposes. Such were Galway, Wa- 
terford, and Wexford. The charter of the 
corporation of the city of Dubiin was given 
to it by Henry 2nd, not by English Pro- 
testants, but by English Catholics. They 
talked of this act as if it were an anti- 
Christian act, and not a Protestant one. 
That was an error. When Lord Donough- 
more wanted to permit a certain number 
of the most respectable Roman Catholics 
to be admitted into the corporation of 
Dublinin the time of Lord Wellesley, the 
most violent opposition was made to it by 
the Protestant corporation; and the Ro- 
man Catholics would certainly oppose the 
admission of Protestants into the corpora- 
tions, unless on both sides they downed 
their arms and put aside opposition. Such 
would be the state of the case. He might 
make an angry speech at what had been 
said, and if hon. Members chose, he should 
doit. He was sure, that any individual 
who had heard what had passed in another 
place would be so disposed. Ele thought, 
that the measure which had been passed 
in another place was unjust to the people 
of freland. He thought it was wrong to 
give tothe minority that which onght to 
belong to the majority, whose right it was 
by nature and by providence. In conclu- 
sion, the hon. Member said, that on a for- 
mer occasion a statement of his had been 
denied in the most unqualified manner by 
the hon. Member for Coleraine. His 
statement was, that the corporation of 
Dublin had been decreed to repay the 
citizens of Dublin 75,0001., of which they 
had robbed them—and to this hour they 
continued to evade the decree of the 
House of Lords. Since the last debate he 
had written to Dublin to ascertain how 
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the facts really stood, and he now held in 
his hand a letter from Mr. Peter Brophy, 
sustaining in every particular his state- 
ments. He thought it, therefore, unwise 
in the hon, Meinber for Coleraine to con- 


tradict that which now turned out to be | 


perfectly true. 
Mr. D’Israeli said, that he would tres. 
pass on the attention of the Honse for 


only a very short time. In the outset of 


his remarks, he begged to disclaim those 
feelings of religious bigotry and factious 
spirit which had been imputed to hon, 
Members at his side of the House for the 
part they had taken on this subject on a 
former evening. He was not influenced 
by any such feeling. Whether the people 
of Ireland were idolaters or iconoclasts, 
were circumstances on which he should 
not dwell in considering any measure re- 
lating to the welfare of that country. He 
had always thought that the question with 
respect to Ireland was, what was the cha- 
racter of its Government, whether it should 
be local or central. In England, where 
society was strong, they tolerated a weak 
Government; but in Ireland, where soc lety 
was weak, the policy should be to have the 
Government strong. Had that policy 
been acted upon? It was a much-mooted 
dogma of the present day—for which he 
believed they had to thank the hon, and 
learned Member for Dublin—that the 
people of the two countries should have 
equal rights. The object which that hon. 
and learned Gentleman sought was, that 
the people of Ireland should enjoy the 
fullest share of civil and religious rights 
and privileges, [‘* Hear, hear, from 
Mr. O’Connell.|] He hailed that cheer, for 
on it he would build his argument. The con- 
stitution of the country embraced Church 
and State. Would the hon, and learned 
Gentleman accept the whole, or would he 
reject one moiety—the Church? No doubt 
the hon. and learned Gentleman would 
not accept that moiety. He would call it 
a foreign innovation which he would op- 
pose. If the hon. and learned Member 
sought for identity of institutions, he must 
accept the constitution in Church as well 
as in State. If he did not, what then be- 
came of his call for identity of institutions ? 
The learned Gentleman was a great poli- 
tical casuist; he was eminently skilled in 
construing the meaning of an Act of Par- 
liament and interpreting the obligation of 
an oath. He would, therefore, wish him 
to accept of the dilemma which he now 
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offered to him, The Government of Ire- 
land—he spoke not of that of the present 
day in particular—had always acted on 
| the central principle, on the principle op- 
| posed to that of the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin. It acted on the 
| principle that there should be different in- 
| stitutions for the two countries. How else 
could the noble Lord the Secretary for the 
|Home Departrient defend the system of 
;an armed police through Ireland-—how 
else could he jn-tify the extensive employ- 
ment of stipendiary magistrates through 
that country—so different from the system 
in this kingdom? The only system on 
which any reliance seemed to be placed 
with respect to Ireland was that of centra- 
‘lized Government ? What had been the re- 
sult of any attempt to act on any other prin- 
ciple ? What had been the principle of the 
Irish Government for the last forty years ; 
he cared not whether the Government was 
| Whig or Tory, Conservative or Destructive, 
Orange or Gre en? What was that system 7 ; 
It was one which was not known to classic 
history, not to be found in the annals of 
feudal christendom. In looking to those 
| periods they might find secret treason, or 
bold and blustering sedition, but they 
could not find agitation. They could not 
discover that refined product of modern 
invention, by which a man might violate 
the law by means of the law. That dis- 
covery was res¢ rved for modern times, and 
was now carried out to its full extent; and 
while it existed be did not think that 
such a measure as this should be passed 
for Ireland. For this reason he would op- 
pose the second reading of this Bill. He 
would not do anything to check the am- 
bition of the Roman Catholics of Ireland. 
They had the Cabinet of the Sovereign, 
and the two Houses of the Legislature 
open to them, and under these circum- 
stances he thought they should let their 
country be still for a time. The more they 
sought power the more they should try to 
secure order and peace as the basis of na- 
tional greatness. With these feelings he 
should feel it his duty to oppose the se- 
cond reading of this Bill. 

Mr. Litton said, that on the night al- 
luded to by the hon. Member for Meath, 
(Mr. Grattan), that hon. Member had 
made a statement highly injurious to the 
Corporation of Dublin. ‘It was to the ef- 
fect that while they were indebted up- 
wards of 70,0002. to the citizens of Dub- 
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just debts, distributing the revenues of 
the Corporation amongst themselves. He 
warned the hon. Member for Meath not to 
make such an averment against the body, 
or against any of the individuals compos- 
ing it; and he would now re-assert, that 
the hon. Member made the statement 
without one tittle of foundation for it. When 
he arrived in Dublin, shortly after the dis- 
cussion alluded to, he sent for the solici- 
tors of the Corporation, and they con- 
vinced him that his (Mr. Litton’s) state- 
ment was fully borne out bythe facts. There 
was five years ago a decree of the Court 
of Chancery obtained against the Corpo- 
ration for 75,000/., which it may be said, 
in one sense, was money they had misap- 
plied. The Corporation defended the suit 
on the ground that they had a perfect 
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right to act as they had done. The House of | 


Lords, however, held a contrary opinion. 
Now, 69,000/. of the sum decreed against 
the Corporation had been paid in cash, 
and six thousand had been raised on the 
property of the Corporation. In order 
to raise that 69,000/. the corporation 
issued debentures, and a second informa- 
tion was filed against them by Mr. Brophy. 
The decree was to the effect that the 
Corporation must redeem the debentures 
and cancel them, but at the same time it 
was declared they had a right to raise the 
money on their surplus funds, just as much 
right in fact as he (Mr. Litton) had to 
mortgage his estates. He had in his 
possession the certificate of the Master in 
Chancery, which stated that the debentures 
had been brought into his office and 
cancelled. Now with respect to the ques- 
tion more immediately before the House, 
he regretted that he felt obliged to vote 
on this cccasion in a different manner from 
those under whose political banners he 
had been proud to enlist himself, and 
with whom he generally agreed, but upon 
this subject he had not considered himself 
bound by any compact. He was not in 
Parliament when any such compact had 
been entered into. Although he was 
present when the Bill was last before the 
House he did not call fora division on the 
second reading—but he contended that 
the idea of being bound by any contract 
because he did not divide, never for a 
moment entered his mind. But suppose 
he had entered into such a contract, he 
would ask, as aman of honour, whether 
such a contract could be binding, when 
the Government had failed to perform their 
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part of it? It had been said that the 
Tithe Bill was understood to have been a 
condition on which this measure should 
be conceded; but even that Bill the 
Ministers had done all they could to ren- 
der as bad as possible; for although the 
appropriation clause had been abandoned, 
yet that had not been done in aid of the 
Church, but because the government could 
not carry it, and it was by a small majority 
only that that protection for theChurch had 
been obtained. Ministers, he asserted, had 
not kept faith withrespect to that Bill. On 
the contrary, they did all in their power 
to diminish the revenues of the clergy. 
Now, as to the Corporation Bill, the 
Ministers brought in a Bill with a most 
objectionable qualification. This was op- 
posed by the conservatives, who proposed 
one of a higher standard, and thought 
Ministers should have met them halfway ; 
but Ministers did not think fit to do 
so. On the contrary, the franchise they 
proposed would have the effect of swamp- 
ing the respectable inhabitants, and must 
necessarily transfer all corporate power to 
men who, from education and character, 
were unfitted for such purposes. When 
that Bill was carried, with certain modifi- 
cations, in the House of Lords, and sent 
back here, was it the conservatives who 
rejected it? No; it was rejected by Mi- 
nisters. It had been said that the con- 
servatives had broken their compact, be- 
cause they opposed the second reading of 
the Bill, which contained altogether a 
different qualification from that introduced 
last Session. He agreed that there ought 
to be a reform in the Irish corporations. 
The present measure, however, was not a 
Bill containing the proper principles of 
reform, and therefore, he felt himself at 
liberty to oppose the second reading. 

Sir R, Peel said, that the prominent part, 
that he had taken in the preceding discus- 
sionon the question ofthe municipal corpora- 
tions, madehim very unwilling togive a silent 
vote upon the subject now. The question 
he had to decide to night was, whether by 
his vote he should imply, that he was 
ready to reconstruct the Irish mu- 
nicipal corporations upon the principle of 
popular election, or whether he should 
propose to depart from the course which 
was pursued in the last and preceding 
Sessions, and withhold his assent from the 
re-constitution of the Irish corporations on 
the elective principle. He would shortly 
refer to the history of the discussions on 
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this question. In 1834 they had reformed 
the corporations of England, They de- 
stroyed the self-elective principle, and 
introduced in lieu of it the principle of 
popular election. In 1836, having a re- 
port on the Irish corporations, they had to 
determine whether they would apply the 
same principles to the Irish corporations ; 
and if so, what course they should pursue. 
Was it possible to maintain in Ireland the 
self-elective principle after they had de- 
stroyed it in England? was it possible, | 
after having removed the civil disabilities 
under which the Roman Catholics la- 
boured, and after finding, that those Ro- 
man Catholics were not practically admit- 
ted into the municipai corporations of 
Ireland, to maintain this principle, that all | 
corporations should remain precisely on 
the basis on which they were before, 
namely, that the existing corporators 
should be allowed to fill up vacancies by 
election, when these vacancies continued, 
generally speaking, to be filled by the 
persons of Protestants? They found, 
that course to be impossible. They did 
propose, after consideration, a plan which 
would have introduced a diversity of insti- 
tution between England and Ireland, bat 
which would have maintained civil equal- 
ity in Ireland. That course, in his opin- 
ion under the circumstances of Ireland, 
would have been the wisest course. That 
was his opinion. When it was proposed 
to consider what provision could be made 
for local government in Ireland, it was 
found, in fact, that the chief corporation 
—the corpciation of Dublin — had, in 
consequence of the establishment of other 
constitutions of local government, really 
few functions to perform connected with 
such government. Considering, then, 
that these were the circumstances of Ire- 
land, a bill might have been introduced 
which entitled every town to provide for 
the purposes of local government, without } 
municipal corporations. The wisest 
course to pursue in the convulsed state of 
the country by political and religious par- | 
ties, would have been, in his opinion, to | 
abolish corporations altogether, and to} 
provide otherwise for the management of | 
local affairs. He felt, therefore, when the 
Government proposed their Corporation | 
Bill in 1836, that it was the wisest course to 
assent to the second reading of that 











bill. He must remark, they never! found a difference 
Houses of 
which promised to be eternal if neither 


yet had offered any opposition to 
the second reading of a municipal 
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bill for Treland—they had never main- 
tained the principle, that the Irish 
corporations should remain intact on their 
own basis. When they refused their as- 
sent to the principle of remodelling the 
Irish corporations, they admitted, he might 
say generally, if not universally, the ne- 
cessity of reform, and they did not contest 
the principle involved in the bill. They 
took no division upon it. In 1836 and 
1837 they maintained the principle that 
the Irish corporations should be abolished. 
But it was impossible to disguise from 
themselves uow this fact—that their mi- 
norities on this, comparatively with other 
questions, were smal]. On the first occa- 
sion the majority against them was not 
less than eighty. On the second occasion 
it was about the same. It was necessary, 
then, to determine what practical course 
to pursue. He wished it was in his power 
to take the course which some of his hon. 
Friends might take, namely, to act with 
what was called exactly consistent princi- 
pies, and give their individual votes against 
any change whatever. That certainly was 
a course exceedingly convenient, and ex- 
ceedingly acceptable to those who could fol- 
low it. But those who were honoured—and 
he felt it the greatest honour, that could be 
conferred upon him in public life, infinitely 
greater than the most distinguished rank 
or office—those who were honoured with 
the confidence of the leading gentlemen 
of England, in the most powerful party,that 
ever yet acted in opposition to a govera- 
ment, could not take that convenient 
course. In proportion to the importance 
of that powerful party, and to the great- 
ness of the influence which the confidence 
of that party gave, was the obligation to 
consider comprehensively the whole state 
of the country, and the difficulties which 
environed the settlement of a question 
that called for their decision. However 
desirable it might be to adhere systemati- 
cally to an opinion, to express no senti- 
ments at variance with those formerly en- 
tertained, and however convenient it 
might be for individuals to think, that 
they had always pursued the same course, 
it was impossible for a great party to risk 
the loss of public confidence by refusing 
any modification of their opinion which 


difficulties in public affairs might render 
advisable. Upon this subject they 
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receded in the slightest degree from its 
opinions. He and those who acted with 
him, therefore, determined to consider, 
under the existing difficulties, and upon 
the whole, what was the wisest course for 
the great interest which they wished to 
protect—he meant the interest of the Pro- 
testant Establishment in Ireland; whether 
it were better, that the two Houses should 
remain in eternal conflict on the subject, 
or whether they should apply their 
minds to an amicable arrangement. 
But he must be allowed to say, for 
his own justification, if any justifica- 
tion were necessary, and without calling 
in question the motives by which his hon. 
Friends were determined in their differ- 
ences on this question that these differ- 
ences should not, in the slightest degree, 
affecttheir cordial and united advocacy and 
support of the great principlesiin which they 
concurred. Differences there were; but 
if, from these differences, the Gentlemen 
opposite hoped to see any permanent dis- 
sension in the party, they would be 
miserably disappointed. He gave his unhe- 
sitating and most cordial support to the 
second reading of the present bill. He would 
try to effect a settlement on safe principles, 
but those would be disappointed who 
expected that differences on this subject 
among his hon. Friends behind him would 
sow the seeds of permanent dissension for 
the advantage of their enemies. Sensible 
as he was of the caution which ought to 
be used by one in his situation, and know- 
ing the difficulties which presented them- 
selves in 1837, he had given no new 
pledge, entered into no new engagements; 
this his hon. Friends must do him the 
justice to admit—without consulting every 
man willing to express a difference of 
opinion, and without feeling himself for- 
tified, he would not say by the universal 
assent of the party, but by such a general 
assent as he could hardly have calculated 
upon, and which was a perfect warrant for 
the declarations of 1837. What was the 
declaration by which, without calling in 
question the motives of other men, he, 
as the representative of a great party, felt 
himself bound in full faith to abide? It was 
this: They thought the Irish Poor-law Bill 
and the Irish Tithe Bill were inseparably 
connected with the question of municipal 
reform. ‘Their opponeuts denied it. They 
said there was no such connection. He 
and those who acted with him, said this— 
** Give us an Irish Poor-law Bill, with the 
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test of value which that Bill will furnish 
—give us an Irish Tithe Bill to our satis- 
faction, and then we will frankly consider 
the policy of remoddelling the Irish cor- 
porations.” As his noble Friend (Lord 
Stanley) had said, they had got both. 
Now, upon this subject, he must deny any 
idea of a contract. There was no secret 
understanding, He was as free as air as to 
any private understanding in which the mi- 
nistry was concerned. It had been, and 
should be, his uniform care in public life 
to avoid all private understandings and 
agreements with those to whom in public 
he was decidedly opposed. Nothing in- 
volving an obligation in any way to her 
Majesty’s Ministers had ever passed his lips 
on the subject. His course had been 
taken in the face of Parliament and the 
people, and that course was not to refuse 
his assent to remodelling corporations on 
the principle of popular election, What 
did they require? They required the 
passing of an Trish Tithe Bill on their own 
principles; in other words, with the exclu- 
sion of the appropriation clause. They 
gained it. Circumstances must be strong, 
indeed, which, after they had got the Irish 
Tithe Bill, and declared they were free to 
consider a Corporation Biil, should induce 
them to withhold, not from the Ministry, 
but from the people interested in this 
question, the equivalent which they had 
been ready to pay on the equivalent being 
granted. His noble Friend (Lord Stanley), 
in his short, but very able speech, which 
had, indeed, exhausted the subject, stated, 
that they had professed no confidence in 
the Government at the time that declara- 
tion was made. At the time that declara- 
tion was made, they found the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Pigot) belonging 
to an association which was admitted to be 
injurious, selected for an important office. 
They found Lord Normanby at the head 
of affairs, and they made no reservation 
that when his functions should cease, that 
the Government should appoint a Lord- 
lieutenant acceptable to their opponents. 
They made no such reservation. Lord 
Ebrington was appointed to the office. He 
could not say, that that appointment en- 
titled him to depart from an engagement 
made, or having got an Irish Poor-law 
Bill, and an Irish Tithe Bill, to refuse his 
assent to the principle of Irish corpora- 
tions. He did not think the appointment, 


however strongly he might disapprove of 


it, a justification of a refusal of corpora- 
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tions. It would be hypocrisy to say, that 
he thought that a fit appointment. He 
had heard the speech delivered by the 
noble Lord ( Ebrington) in that House, 
and he had heard his subsequent explana- 
tions. He admitted all the private virtues 

that were claimed for him. He had no 
doubt, from his declaration, that he had 
the intention to administer the law impar- 
tially. But he still must regret that any 
man should be selected for the admini- 
stration of the law who had told them, 
that it was his hope that the war against 
the Irish Church Establishment should be 
transferred from the poor to the rich. | 
Giving him all credit for private virtues— | 
giving him all credit for good intentions | 
in his administration—he ‘firmly belfeved | 

that his hands would be paralyzed by the 
proclamation he had made of his hope that 
the war against the Established Church 
should become more formidable. It was 
not uttered as a prediction ; it was not a | 
warning. It was not as if the noble Lord | 
had said, ‘‘ If you pass this bill, I warn 
you, it will not insure a settlement of the 
Church in Ireland. 1 predict that the 
hostility will still continue, but that it will 
be transferred from the poor to the rich.” 
The words were—they were not denied— 
nothing like a prediction of consequence, 
but these—‘* My hope is, that the war will 
become more formidable.” Howcould he 
hope, that the power of the law against | 
tithe agitation, against the refusal of the | 
rights of the clergy, would be rigorously | 
enforced, whatever the intention of the 
noble administrator might be, when that 
individual had declared his hope to see 
this formidable hostility continued. He 
called on them to recollect with what 
scrutinizing acuteness they watched the 
appointments he made. From every 
act of his they had inferred hostility to a 
certain party in Ireland. When his right 
hon. Friend, the Member for the University 
of Dublin (Dr. Lefroy), and bis right hon. 
Friend, the Recorder, were made privy 
councillors, did they not fasten on the cir- 
cumstance? Did they not infer hostility from 
the Roman Catholics, because the nominal 
office of privy councillor was given to men 
not holding violent, but strong opinions. 
Did they not look at the toasts given at a 
public meeting as a qualification for dis- 
missing men from places of authority ? 
Did they not vindicate such an act on the 
ground that men could not act impartially 
after the expression of strong Opinions ” 
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Did they not attach weight to sentiments 
so delivered at such public meetings, on 
the principle that even conviviality was no 
excuse? After he had selected for the 
chief administration of affairs in Ireland, 
his noble Friend, Lord Haddington, and 
his right hon. Friend who sat near him 
(Sir H. Hardinge), for the purpose of 
having individuals who had voted for the 
emancipation of the Roman Catholics, did 
they not do all in their power to prejudice 
the appointments; and because an Orange 
flag was exhibited over the head of the 
Lord-licutenant without his knowledge, 
and against his desire, accuse him of the 
most violent partizanship? Was it not 
inferred, that he was unfit for the office, 
because this exhibition was calculated to 
ottend the feelings of one class of the peo- 
ple, though he disapproved of the exhibi- 
tion, and of the presence of party insignia, 
but was, in that instance, unable to pre- 
vent it? Was it not inferred, that he 
acted with an intention to insult and 
offend, and therefore was unfit to remain 
in the administration? Was that impar- 
tial justice? After all the Church had 
gone through, after all the trials to which 
she had been exposed, after having sub- 
mitted Jast Session in a final settlement 


| to the deduction of nearly one-third from 


her income, was it quite fair—using the 
test which had been applied to his own 
, administration— was it fair to the minority, 
or the Protestant population, interested in 
‘maintaining the Church with the reduced 
establishment to which all parties ad- 
mitted she had a right-—was it impartial 


justice to select for the chief administra- 


tion of affairs him who declared—not that 
he prophesied the continuance of agitation 
—not that the contest of which he, with 
a prudent sagacity foresaw the conse- 
quences would go on, but who publicly 
declared his hope that the war would con- 
tinue, and grow more formidable, by being 
transferred from the poor to the rich; and 
who founded his support of the bill less on 
the necessity for a compromise than on 
the expectation and hope that it would 
defeat the purposes for which it was 
enacted. It was their own principle, that 


the declaration of strong opinions in a 
country where heated feelings prevailed, 
was a disqualification for high office; and 
let them not suppose, that he (Sir R. Peel) 
could look upon the appointment of Lord 
Fortescue with satisfaction, or contemplate 
it without apprehension, He did not. But 
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he had no confidence in the Government 
before. He had made no reservation on 
former occasions as to the appointment of 
a Lord-lieuterant free from objection, and 
he did not think that, on the ground of 
Lord Fortescue’s appointment, he was en- 
titled to object to or throw any impedi- 
ment in the way of the attempt to recon- 
stitute the Irish corporations. His en- 
gagement had been made, an engagement, 
he must repeat, he did not make indivi- 
dually, but in every step of the proceed- 
ing he conferred with every man who 
would do him the honour of conferring 
with him. Nor did he find, at any of 
those meetings, any one refusing to assent 
to, or declining to adopt the course that 
was taken. If there were any who said, 
that the altered circumstances of the times 
afforded a sufficient justification, he quar- 
relled not with their motives, but not con- 
sidering himself that there was such a 
justification, he would not in the slightest 
degree depart this Session from the course 
pursued in the last. At the same time, 
he did not deny that it would be most 
painful to him, if he had given any pledge 
in the last Session which, although obliga- 
tory on him to perform, he now felt to be 
inconsistent with public policy. This 
would be painful, but he should still have 
no doubt that it was the best policy scru- 
pulously to adhere to the obligations of 
good faith. But he had no doubt upon 
the matter. It would greatly diminish his 
satisfaction in maintaining his faith in- 
violate, if he thought the course he was 
pursuing contrary to sound policy. But 
he did not think so. In the present posi- 
tion of the Irish municipal corporations, 
and after the course which he and others 
he acted with pursued, he could see no 
course preferable to forming corporations 
on principles which they thought safe— 
principles which they thought calculated 
to ensure a due influence in these corpo- 
rations for the Protestant inhabitants. 
He saw no course but that, and he thought 
that those who now disapproved of it were 
bound to tell what they would propose. 
What would they do in the present state 
of Irish politics? How would they meet 
the practical difficulties? Would they 
propose the extinction of corporations ? 
That course had been condemned repeat- 
edly by large majorities. Would they 
retain the corporations on their present 
footing? He thought the question ought 
to be met and answered, An individual 
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might shrink from it, but a great party, 
exercising great influence in the country, 
could not shrink from giving an answer. 
For his own part, he thought, that no 
position could be worse than passing it by 
and shrinking away from that House, 
What, then, would they do, with Irish 
corporations? ‘The revenues of those bo- 
dies had been taken away. Parliament 
had done that. Could they repeal the 
bill, and prevent the alienation of corpo- 
rate revenues? Were they strong enough 
to repeal it, and restore the corporations 
their property? If they could not, how 
impaired in power would the corporations 
be without their property? Were they 
sure that the most respectable inhabitants 
of cifies and towns would take office under 
such arrangements? Would it not ap- 
pear, that they had destroyed the efti- 
ciency and vitality of the corporations by 
this course? Should they, then, attempt 
to annihilate them again, what was the 
prospect of success? He saw no solu- 
tion of the difficulty, but in reverting 
to the first course, and attempting in 
another form to maintain the principles 
for which they had contended, It might 
be said, that agitation would continue, 
But upon this subject he had been 
struck by something that had fallen in the 
course of last night’s debate. An hon. 
Friend, in the course of his speech ob- 
served, that the hon. and learned Member 
for Dublin was completely mistaken if he 
fancied, that he included the whole Ca- 
tholic population of Ireland. His hon, and 
learned Friend observed, that so far from 
having a million of Precursors the hon. 
and learned Member admitted, that he 
had not one-twentieth part of the number. 
His hon. and learned Friend had also ob- 
served, that the whole province of Con- 
naught had subscribed only 55/, to the 
Precursor’s Society. Now might not this 
unwillingness to join the agitating society, 
in a great measure, arise from the hope, 
that they would redeem their pledge and 
give the establishment of corporations in 
Ireland? Might not the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin have failed on account 
of the expectation that the declaration 
which had been made would be fulfilled. 
But supposing that they should refuse the 
measure to which they formerly assented, 
and be guilty of a violation of good faith 
in refusing the price which they had been 
willing to pay for those that were passed, 
was it not possible that the agitation which 
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his hon. and learned Friend admitted to be | asked, could these Gentlemen who declared 
unsuccessful might revive with redoubled | their willingness to give up the corpora- 
force, so that the hon. and learned Gen- | tions, and who had agreed to abandon 
tleman opposite should find no difficulty them—with what consistency, he asked, 
in raising larger funds for the Precursors | and with what view to a practical result, 





than 55/. from the whole province of Con- 
naught? On these considerations and 


mainly on account of the engagement en- | 


tered into, asalso from a belief, that there 
was less difficulty attending the attempt 
at asettlement, than the endeavour to con- 
tinue them on their present basis, and pre- 
sent alienation, his vote should be given 
decidedly in favour of the second reading 
of the bill. 

Mr. M. J. O'Connell would detain the 
House for a very short time. An hon. 
Friend near him had expressed a hope, 


that the hon. Baronet opposite would not | 


press his motion. Now, he confessed, he 


should rather be glad if the motion were | 


pressed to a division ; for the result would 
show, the correctness of the statements in 
which the organs of the party opposite in- 
dulged, and the admirable union and har- 
mony which prevailed in their ranks. He 
should like them to show not only how 
well they agreed among themselves, but, 
to use an Irish expression, how well they 
agreed with themselves. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Maidstone had favoured them with 
a disquisition on centralized government, 
which he thought the great remedy for 
the evils of Ireland. Now it was some- 
what strange, that one of the measures, 
which was peculiarly honoured with the 
approbation of the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site, was one formed on the very opposite 
principle to that of centralisation — he 
meant the Irish Poor Law Bill. Instead 
of abolishing corporations upon the hon. 
Member’s system, they ought in consist- 
ency to apply the principle of local manage- | 
ment adopted in the poor-law to the muni- | 
cipal government of the cities and towns. | 


| could they now oppose the second reading 
of this bill. Was there, he asked those 
Gentlemen, a chance of their succeeding 
in their opposition, or did they suppose, 
that everything they could do, could aid 
in having the corporations left in their 
present state. Then, as tothe right hon. 
Baronet who had just sat down, and who 
‘had given his reasons for the vote he in- 
‘tended to record that night—that right 
‘hon. Gentleman had boasted of his hav- 
ing the honour to be the head of a party— 
to be in fact the head of the gentry of 
England. Did the right hon. Gentleman 
| recollect, that there happened to be gentry 
in Ireland also. And of those gentlemen 
there was not one, with the exception of 
the hon. and learned Member for Cole- 
raine, who had declared his opposition to 
| the measure now proposed to the House, 
| With that exception had there been any 
one other Member from Ireland who ex- 
pressed his concurrence in the views of 
| the hon. and learned Member for Cole- 
‘raine. Oh! the hon. Member also con- 
curred in these views—he forgot—the hon, 
Member was indeed an exception. The 
hon. Member for Maidstone said, that he 
was not disposed to take this discussion 
contemporaneously with the debate of last 
night; and yet even that hon. Member’s 
own observations manifested his willing- 
/ness to do that to which he himself had 
declared himself disinclined, for a great 
deal of his speech turned upon the unfor- 
tunate state of society in Ireland. The 


-hon. Baronet, too, was disposed to adhere 


to the same course, for he also touched 
upon the subject of appointments made in 
Ireland, which had been made the great 


He might remark, that amongst the hon. | subject for debate on the preceding night. 
Gentlemen who were opposite there could | One hon, Gentleman had dwelt upon the 
not be found one, whatever might be his | mischiefs of agitation, and the formidable 
opinions, or however strong the feelings | appearance which it had assumed. Now, 
he entertained, who could declare his dis- | he asked the hon. Gentleman—who had 


position to speak in terms of praise of the 
existing corporations. Sentence had been 
passed upon them by the right hon. and 
learned Recorder of Dublin, and no one 
pleaded for a mitigation of punishment. 
All appeared to have abandoned them, 
and not one, save the hon. and learned 
Member for Coleraine, could put in a plea 
in justification of them. How, then, he 
VOL, XLVI, {fiir 
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| they to thank for agitation? Those hon. 
| Gentlemen had to thank themselves for 
agitation, for they had resisted constantly 
and pertinaciously resisted, the just claims 
of the Irish people to religious equality ; 
they had done so as long as the people 
confined themselves to appeal to that 
House, and confided their cause to the ad- 
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as long as that, and that alone, was done, 
these claims were resisted by hon. Gentle- 
men opposite; and religious liberty was 
granted, not because it was aided by elo- 
quence; but because it was upheld by 
agitation, and that it was known, that 
agitation was organized and_ prevailed 
throughout Ireland. They had, then, to 
thank themselves, for that strong agita- 
tion, without which a just measure never 
would have been conceded. 

Mr. Maxwell said, considering how 
lately he had come into that House, no- 
thing but a paramount sense of duty could 
induce him to intrude himself upon it; 
and he must be a much older Member, 
and have much more experience, before he 
could feel justified, under any circum- 
stances, in trespassing at any length on 
the attention of hon. Members. He would 
not have risen on the present occasion had 
not the taunt of the hon. Member for 
Kerry made it necessary that he should 
offer a few remarks. It was quite true, 
as the hon. Member had stated, that no 
Irish Member on his (Mr. Maxwell's) side 
of the House, except his hon. [’riend, the 
Member for Coleraine, had as yet expressed 
his dissent from the course which the right 
hon. Baronet, the Member for Tamworth, 
intended to pursue with reference to the 
bill before the House. The hon. Member 
for Kerry had alluded to disunion in the 
Conservative party. In the few words he 
had spoken on that day week, he had 
placed himself before the House the free 
and unfettered representative of a large 
independent constituency, unattached io 
any party, unpledged to any leader. He, 
therefore, for one, had no party to abandon 
—no leader to desert. [Cheers.] He 
knew the import of those cheers—he knew 
the pleasure with which hon, Gentlemen 
Opposite would hail any dissention among 
hon. Gentlemen on the bench on which 
he stood—among those with whom he felt 
it an honour and a privilege to act. He 
was the last man needlessly to differ from 
those around him; he respected the talents 
of the right hon, Baronet who was acknow- 
ledged to be the worthy leader of the Con- 
servative party in that House; and he 
confidently expected with him, that hon. 
Gentlemen opposite would be disappointed 
in their wishes—that the vote which he 
and others gave that night would lead to 
permanent disunion among hon, Gen- 
tlemen on his side of the House. It was 
with grief and serrow he had observed, 
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that many of those who sat with him had 
bound their consciences by a pledge, it 
seemed, given to the opposite side of 
the House. He, too, had given a pledge 
freely and voluntarily on the hustings of 
Cavan, that he never would consent to the 
principle of the bill. He confessed he 
was bigot enough, in the vocabulary of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, not his own, 
—he was bigot enough never to acquiesce 
in the transfer of political power from 
Protestant to Roman Catholic hands. He 
would oppose the bill, as calculated to 
effect three evils—giving an impulse to 
the democratic principle, increasing the 
malign and pernicious influence of the 
Roman Catholic priesthood, and de- 
pressing the hopes of the persecuted and 
oppressed Protestants of Ireland 

Mr. Sergeant Jackson thought the 
House would agree with bim, that he was 
entitled to assign a reason for the vote he 
was about to give. He had heard the 
sentiments expressed by the noble Lord 
and the able and eloquent speech of the 
right hon, Baronet, the Member for Tam- 
worth, and he did not hesitate to say, that 
his mind was in the same position as 
theirs, But, while he felt bound to vote 
for the second reading of this bill, he 
should feel it to be his duty to see details 
introduced into the bill to prevent the evil 
(which was probably in the mind of the 
facetious Member who did him the honour 
to laugh at him) of transferring all power 
from the hands of Protestants, exclusively 
to the hands of Catholics. The House 
would permit him to make one observation 
on a remark which had fallen from the 
hon. Gentleman opposite. The hon. 
Gentleman was mistaken if he supposed, 
that the course which some hon. Gentle- 
men felt it their duty to pursue on this 
question indicated anything like division in 
the ranks of the numerous and respectable 
party to which he had the honour to belong. 
The hon. Gentleman would find, if he in- 
dulged in such a hope, that he was utterly 
mistaken. In the great party to which 
he belonged there was no division, and it 
would be found, that they were united as 
one man in their determination to uphold 
the Protestant institutions of the country. 
On the measure before the House there 
might be some difference of opinion as re- 
garded its details, but they were firmly re- 
solved to resist every inroad upon the con- 
stitution, and to prevent the Protestants 
of Teland from being oppressed by their 
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determined opponents. He would vote for 
the second reading of the bill, but although 
he sanctioned that stage of the measure, 
he should feel himself bound to insist on 
a bond fide 101. qualification, tested by 
rating. He still adhered to the opinion 
he had formerly expressed, that it would 
be better to put an end to corporations 
in Ireland altogether, as there could 
now be no legitimate occupation for such 
bodies, and he much feared, that they 
could be productive of nothing but mis 
chief. 

Mr. Ellis said, that as it was his inten- 
tion, if a division took place, to vote for 
the amendment of the hon. Member foi 
the University of Oxford, he wished to claim 
the indulgence of the House whilst he as 
briefly as possible explained the grounds 


upon which he meant to found his vote. | 


But he first of all desired to inform the 
hon. and learned Member for the city of 
Dublin who last addressed them from the 
opposite benches, that if he supposed, that 
because a difference of opinion existed on 
the Conservative side of the House, as to 
whether or not the second reading of the 
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| pledged upon the subject, for he had care- 
fully abstained from supporting the third 
reading of either the Irish Tithe or Poor- 
Law Bull, believing most firmly, that the 
first would turn out to be a fruitless con- 
cession of a large portion of the revenues of 
the Irish Church, and that the latter would 
not work satisfactorily, by reason of its 
details, for the countics of Ireland. But if 
there had been any pledge by hon. Mem- 
bers surrounding him, it implied a con- 
tract whereby the Government were in 
the first instance, and previous to the re- 
modelling of corporations in Ireland, to 
pass a tithe bill to render the Church 
safe as well as a good Poor law bill. 
Had the Government kept their part of 
the contract? True it was, they had ex- 
punged the appropriation clause, but he 
very much questioned whether that would 
ever have been done if they had not found 
that after the general election their major- 
ity in that House was so small, that it was 
hopeless for them to expect to carry the 
principle of appropriation in that Parlia- 
ment. The Tithe Bill had been no 
sooner passed than the learned Member 


bill ought to be allowed to pass, that there- | for Dublin organized the Precursor Asso- 


fore there would hereafter be produced a 
variance of opinion amongst the powerful 





ciation, its principal object being to abo 
lish tithes in substance, as well as in 


and united body of the Opposition relative |name. The chief Secretary for Ireland, 


to any of the essential points of Conserva- | 
tism, he (Mr. M. O’Connell) would, indeed, 
as the learned Sergeant (Mr. Jackson) had 
just stated, find his disappointment to be 
as great and bitter as his expectation was 
unreasonable. He (Mr. Ellis) had aot 
the good fortune to hear the opening por- 
tion of the speech of the right hon, Ba- 
ronet the Member for Tamworth, who | 
though he felt himself bound, from the 

previous declarations he had made, asa 
public and eminent leader, upon the sub- | 
ject under consideration, to sanction the 

second reading, would nevertheless be the 
first, as he felt sure, to respect the inde- 
pendent exercise of individual judgment 
upon that or any other question. The 
noble Lord the Member for North Lanca- | 
shire, who spoke early in the debate, said, 
that he considered himself bound through 
his pledge as a man of honour and a gen- 
tleman to vote for allowing the bill to 
go into committee, but at the same time 


the noble Lord distinctly expressed his | 
doubts that the bill, if passed into law, | 
would tend to the peace, order, and good | 
government of the municipal towns of 
He, however, was wholly un- 





lreland. 


| the Protestants. 


now a Cabinet Minister of a Government 
who over and over again asserted during 
the passing of the Irish Tithe Bill, that it 
was to be considered as a final compro- 
mise of long conflicting opinions, and a 
measure of peace and conciliation ~ the 
chief Secretary immediately afterwards 
entertained at dinner within the castle of 
Dublin, the leaders of the Precursor So- 
ciety. Another noble Lord (the Secretary at 
War), having declared, that the Irish Church 
could not long stand, the Secretary for 


| the Home Department, too, having reiter- 


ated his former opinion, that the revenues 
of that Church were more than commen- 
surate with its wants, and, above all, the 


recent appointment of a Lord-lieutenant 


whose public speeches against the Estab- 
lished Churck. in Ireland, were far more 
hostile than those of any one else — all 
these things reasonably contributed, in his 
opinion, to fill with alarm the breasts of 
The Government them- 
selves, therefore, had not acted with good 
faith. The right hon. Baronet (Sir R. 
Peel) had put a fair practical question, 
which he thought was justly entitled to 
be answered. It was this; what did 
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those who inclined to oppose the second 
reading propose to do with the existing 
corporations? He was favourable in the 
abstract to the principle of {creating mu- 
nicipal bodies; but he freely submitted, 
that that was not the time to undertake 
the consideration of establishing them, 
because the Executive had failed in their 
public capacity, to discountenance the 
renewed agitation against the most sacred 
of all the fundamental institutions of the 
land, which they ought to have done after 
Parliament had settled the tithe question ; 
but when he saw, that there was a strong 
Government instead of a weak one, dis- 
posed to keep good faith towards them, 
then he would readily entertain the pro- 
position for constructing anew Irish cor- 
porations, But until he witnessed the 
existence of both an honest and a strong 
administration, he could not conscien- 
tiously consent to take any step calcu- 
lated to endanger the dearest rights and 
interests of the Protestant subjects of these 
kingdoms. The House divided. — Ayes 
300; Noes 39: Majority 261. 


List of the Ayes. 


Abercromby, hn.G.R. Blunt, Sir C. 
Acheson, Visct. Bodkin, J. J. 
Acland, Sir T. D. Boldero, H. G. 
A’Court, Captain Bolling, W. 

Adam, Admiral Bowes, J, 
Aglionby, H. A. Bramston, T. W. 
Aglionby, Major Bridgeman, H. 
Ainsworth, P. Briscoe, J. I. 
Alsager, Captain Broadley, HI. 
Archbold, R. Brocklehurst, J. 
Ashley, Lord Brodie, W. B. 
Attwood, T. Brotherton, J. 
Bailey, J. jun. Browne, R. D. 
Baillie, Colonel Brownrigg, S. 
Bainbridge, E. T. Bruges, W. H. L. 
Baker, E. Bulwer, Sir L. 
Bannerman, A. Busfield, W. 
Baring, F. T. Butler, hon. Colonel 
Baring, H. B. Byng, G. 

Baring, hon. W. B. Byng, rt. hon. G. S, 
Barnard, E. G. Calcraft, J. H. 
Barry, G. S. Callaghan, D. 
Beamish, F. B. Campbell, Sir J. 
Bellew, R. M. Canning, rt. hn. SirS. 
Bentinck, Lord G. Cavendish, hon. C. 
Berkeley, hon. H. Cavendish, hon. G. H. 
Berkeley, hon. C. Chalmers, P. 
Bernal, Ralph Clerk, Sir G. 


Bewes, T. Clive, E. B. 
Blackett, C. Codrington, Admiral 
Blair, J. Collier, J. 

Blake, M. J. Colquhoun, J. C, 
Blake, W. J. Compton, H.C. 


Conolly, E. 
Corry, hon, H. 


Blennerhassett, A. 
Blewitt, R. J. 
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Craig, W. G. 
Crawley, S. 
Crompton, Sir S. 
Currie, R. 

Currie, W. 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Davies, Colonel 
Dennistoun, J, 

De Horsey, S. H. 
Donkin, Sir R. S. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Duckworth, S. 

Duff, J. 

Duke, Sir J. 

Dundas, C. W. D. 
Du Pre, G. 

Elliot, hon. J. E. 
Ellice, Capt. A. 
Ellice, rt. hon. E. 
Ellice, E. 

Fstcourt, T. 

Evans, G. 

Evans, W. 

Feilden, W. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Finch, Francis 
Fitzalan, Lord 
Fitzgibbon, hon. Col. 
Fitzsimon, N. 
Fleetwood, Sir P. H. 
Fort, J. 

Fremantle, Sir T. 
French, F. 

Gibson, T. M. 

Gladstone, W. E. 
Gordon, R. 

Gordon, hon. Capt. 
roulburn, rt. hon. H. 

Graham, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Grant, F. W. 

Grattan, H. 

Grey, Sir G. 

Grimsditch, T. 

Grimston, Viscount 
Grimston, hon, E. H. 
Hall, Sir B. 
Harcourt, G. S. 

Hardinge, right hon. 

Sir H. 

Hawkins, J. H, 

Hayter, W. G. 
Heathcoate, J. 

Hector, C. J. 

Henniker, Lord 

Herbert, hon. S. 

Ileron, Sir R. 

Hill, Lord A. M. C. 
Hindley, C. 

Hobhouse, right hon. 

Sir J. 

Hobhouse, T. B. 

Ifodges, T. L. 

Hodgson, R. 

Hogg, J. W. 

Holmes, hn. W. A’C, 

Holmes, W. 

Hope, hon. C, 
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Hope, G, W. 
Horsman, E. 
Houstoun, G. 
Howard, P. H. 
Howard, Sir R. 
Howick, Viscount 
Hughes, W.B. 
Hume, J. 
Humphery, J. 
Hurt, F. 

Hutt, W. 

Hutton, R. 
Jackson, Mr. Serjt. 
James, Sir W. C. 
Jervis, S. 
Johnstone, H. 
Jones, Captain 
Kemble, H. 
Kinnaird, hon, A. F. 
Knox, hon. T. 


Labouchere, rt. hn. H. 


Langdale, hon. C. 


Lascelles, hon. W.S. 


Law, hon. C. E. 
Lefevre, C. S, 
Lefroy, rt. hon. T, 
Lennox, Lord A. 
Leveson, Lord 
Liddell, hon. H. T. 
Lister, E. C. 
Lushington, C, 


Lushington, right hon. 
S 


Lygon, hon. General 
Lynch, A. H. 
Mackenzie, T. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
Macleod, R. 
Macnamara, Major 
M‘Taggart, J. 
Maher, J. 
Maidstone, Viscount 
Marshall, W. 
Marsland, H. 
Marsland, T. 
Martin, J. 

Marton, G. 

Master, T. W. C. 
Maule, hon. Fox 
Melgund, Viscount 
Mildmay, P. St. J. 
Miles, W. 

Miles, P. W. S. 
Moreton, hon. A. H. 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Morris, D. 

Murray, rt. hon. J. A. 
Muskett,G. A. 
Nagle, Sir R. 

Noel, W. M. 
Norreys, Sir D, J. 
O’Brien, C. 
O’Brien, W. S. 
O'Callaghan, hon. C. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
O’Connell, M. 
O’Ferrall, R. M, 
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Ord, W. 

Paget, F. 
Pakington, J. S. 
Palmer, C. F. 
Palmerston, Lord 
Parker, J. 
Parker, R. T. 
Parnell, rt. hn. Sir H. 
Patten, J. W. 
Pattison, J. 
Pechell, Captain 


Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Pendarves, E. W. W. 


Perceval, Colonel 
Philips, G. R. 
Phillpotts, J. 
Pigot, D. R. 
Power, J. 

Price, Sir R. 
Price, R: 
Protheroe, E. 
Pusey, P. 
Redington, T. N. 
Rice, rt. hon. T. 8. 
Rich, H. 
Richards, R. 
Roche, E. B. 
Roche, W. 
Roche, Sir D. 
Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Rolleston, L. 
Round, J. 
Rundle, J. 
Rushbrooke, Colonel 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, Lord 
Salwey, Colonel 
Sanford, kh. A. 
Scarlett, hon. J, Y. 
Scholefield, J. 
Scrope, G. P. 
Seymour, Lord 
Sharpe, General 
Shaw, right hon. F. 
Sheil, R. L. 
Shirley, E. J. 
Smith, J. A. 
Smith, R. V. 
Smyth, Sir G, H. 
Standish, C. 
Stanley, E. 


Stanley, Lord 
Stanley, M. 
Stansfield, W. R. 
Staunton, Sir G. T. 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Stuart, V. 

Stock, Dr. 
Strickland, Sir G, 
Strutt, E. 

Sturt, H.C. 

Style, Sir C. 
Surrey, Earl of 
Tancred, H. W. 
Teignmouth, Lord 
Tennent, J. EF. 
Thomson, rt. hn. C.P. 
Thornely, T. 
Townley, R. G. 
Trench, Sir F. 
Troubridge, Sir E. T. 
Turner, FE. 

Vere, Sir C. B. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Vivian, J. H. 
Waddington, II. S. 
Wakley, T, 
Walker, R. 

Wall, C. B. 
Wallace, R. 
Warburton, II. 
Westenra, hon. H. R 
White, A. 

White, H. 
Whitmore, T. 
Wilbraham, G. 
Wilde, Mr. Sergeant 
Williams, W. 
Williams, W. A. 
Wilshere, W. 
Winnington, T. FE. 
Winnington, H. J. 
Wodehouse, FE. 
Wood, C. 

Wood, Sir M. 
Wood, G. W. 
Worsley, Lord 
Wyse, T. 

Yates, J. A. 

TELLERS, 

Stanley, E. J. 
Steuart, R. 


List of the Nors. 


Adare, Viscount 
Archdall, M. 
Bagge, W. 

Bateson, Sir R. 
Broadwood, H. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Cole, hon. A. H. 
Cole, Viscount 
Dick, Q. 

D'Israeli, B. 
Duncombe, hon. W. 
Duncombe, hon. A. 
Ellis, J. 
Farnham, E, B. 





Fector, J. M. 

Gore, O. J, R. 
Heathcote, Sir W. 
Hillsborough, Earl of 
Hodgson, F. 

Jones, J. 

Kelly, F. 

Kirk, P. 

Litton, E. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Maxwell, hon. S. R. 
O'Neill, hon. J. B. R. 
Parker, T. A, W. 
Pigot, R. 
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Tyrrell, Sir J. T, 
Verner, Colonel 
Williams, R. 
Wood, T. 


Plumptre, J. P. 
Polhill, F. 

Pringle, A. 
Rushout, G. 
Sibthorpe, Colonel 
Sinclair, Sir G. 
Thomas, Colonel H. 
Tollemache, F. J. 


TELLERS, 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Blackstone, Mr. 


Suppty.] Lord J. Russell moved the 
Order of the Day for aCommittee of Supply. 

Mr. Bagge moved, that the House do 
adjourn. 

Colonel S:bthorp could not but express 
his disappointment, that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kilkenny had not now brought for- 
ward the motion, with a view to dispense 
with the office of Viceroy of Ireland, of 
which the hon. Member had given notice, 
and upon which he (Colonel Sibthorp) 
had an important amendment, for the re- 
duction of the salary of the noble Lord 
the Secretary for Ireland, to propose. It 
was with great pain, that he had felt him- 
self called upon to vote in the division 
which had just taken place against the right 
hon. Baronet, the Member for Tamworth, 
of whose honour such was his belief, that 
he would willingly commit to him the 
whole superintendance of the whole of the 
affairs of the country. Thinking, that 
there was some political manceuvre, or 
that there had been some misunderstand- 
ing on that head, he cordially seconded 
the motion for the adjournment of the 
House. 

Mr. Hume said, that as he had been 
alluded to, he begged to state, that he 
had not brought forward his motion on 
going into Committee of Supply, because 
he had promised several hon. Members, 
who had spoken to him on the subject, 
that he would not do so if the debate on 
the Irish Corporation Bill went beyond 
half-past ten o’clock. That hour was 
passed, and it would be unfair to those 
Gentlemen, now to press the matter for- 
ward. 

Colonel Stbthorp : Then it is a hoax. 
Lord J. Russell observed, that the 
course proposed by the hon. Member for 
Norfolk, seemed an exaggeration of the 
hon. Member for Salford: he hoped, at 
this hour (a quarter past 11 o’clock) the 
hon. Member would not press his amend. 
ment. 

The House divided on the motion of 
adjournment: Ayes 1; Noes 276 :—Ma- 
jority 275. 
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List of the Aves. 
Duncombe, hon. A. 
TELLERS. 

Mr. Bagge, and Colonel Sibthorp, 


{COM 


[It seems not necessary to publish a- 


list of the Nors.] 


Order of the Day read. On the question | 


that the Speaker leave the Chair 


LigutrinGc or tHe Hovuse.] Sir LP. 
Trench rose to address the House upon a 
subject which, he said, was not one of 
great dignity, but which was, nevertheless, 
of the utmost importance to the conveni- 
ence and comfort of hon. Members. It 
was, moreover, a question of justice and 
fair play. He would ask of hon, Gentle- 
men who occasionally sat in the gallery, 
whether they were content with the pre- 
sent system of lighting the House? — 
whether the light from the lustres did not 
fall with inconvenient strength upon their 
eyes? He would ask the same question 
even of the Speaker himself. The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman concluded by 
moving, ‘That it is the opinion of this 
House, that the old system of lighting the 
House of Commons was not s:tisfactory 
to the Members who sat in the body of 


the House, and was ‘extremely distressing’ 


to those who sat in the galleries. That, if 
Gentlemen sitting in the gallery suffered 
inconvenience, it was fitting that that in- 
convenience should be immediately reme- 
died.” That a Member of this House did 
undertake to apply a remedy; and that, 
after much trouble, and many experiments, 
the existing plan was adopted, and ap- 
peared to give general satisfaction up to 
the close of the last Session. That. before 
the meeting of Parliament in the present 
Session, Mr. Speaker, Mr. Hume, and 
Lord Duncanuon, did inspect the * Phi- 
losophical Oxygen Bude Light,” with a 
view to its applicability to the lighting 
the House of Commons; that the making 
this experiment necessarily implies that 
the existing system is defective and unsa- 
tisfactory, and Members will be called 
upon to make a comparison between the 
present system and that system of philo- 
sophical light which is contemplated as 
its substitute. That the lustres now sus- 
pended in this House have, in this Session, 
been deprived of nearly one-third of their 
intended light, and of all their intended 
sofiness. ‘Ihat with a view to justice and 
a fair trial upon a point so important to 
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| the convenience and comfort of the Mem- 
| bers of this House, it is “ fitting” that 

the lustres should be presented to their 
| svldleleas in the manner proposed by the 
| individual to whom was confided the dan- 
gerous honour of attempting to make 
arrangements that might meet with gene- 
ral satisfaction. That, therefore it is the 
opinion of this House, that the proper 
officer be directed to replace the branches 
and candles that have been removed, and 
to colour the inside of the shades pale 
green. The expense per night being, for 
candles, 12. 6s. 8d.; and for colouring, 
&c., 7s.: total, 17. 13s. 3d. But the 
mere machinery for the new plan will cost 
2,000/., and the experiment will probably 
cost 2002. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer sug- 
gested to the hon, and gallant Gentleman 
the propriety of withdrawing his motion. 
It rested as matter of fact, in the instance 
of Lord Duncannon, upon what had never 
happened. The wording of the motion 
was very objectionable, inasmuch as it re- 
ferred to expressions which had been used 
by hon. Members of that House during 
former cebates, which was contrary to the 
rules of the House. 


Sir F. Trench said, that he would wait 
for a few days, when, if he should find 
that no arrangement had been made in 
this matter, he would again submit it to 
the House. He would put the last sec- 
tion of his motion on the votes for another 
occasion, for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether the House would make the ex- 
periment or not. He would, therefore, 
for the present withdraw the motion. 


Motion withdrawn, and Committee of 
Supply postponed till Monday, 


MAINTENANCE OF INSOLVENT 
Denrors.| The Attorney-General moved 
for leave to bring in a Bill for the further 
Relief of Insolvent Debtors in England. 
The object of the bill was to be attained 
by the application of a portion of the 
fund created under the 53rd George 3rd 
for the maintenance of prisoners. He 
brought forward the measure at the request 
of Lord Denman, who conceived it neces- 
siry in consequence of the operation of 
the new Insolvent Act, many _ persons 
being unable to procure their discharge 
from inability to pay the fees. 

Lord Stanley wished to know what the 
nature of the fund was which the right 
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hon. Gentleman proposed to allocate to 
that purpose. 
The Attorney-General said, that the 


53rd George 3rd required the treasurer of 


every county in England to pay a certain 
sum for the maintenance of prisoners con- 
fined for debt in the King’s Bench and 
Marshalsea prisons. Such was the source 
and present application of that fund; but, 
as it would shortly be unappropriated, he 
proposed to apply a portion of it to the 
object of this bill. 

Sir J. Graham thonght it quite clear, 
that this was an appropriation of a tax. 
From the account given of it by the right 
hon, Gentleman, it was a tax levied upon 
the ratepayers, inasmuch as the treasurers 
of counties, from whom the fund was col- 
lected, had no command over any but the 
county rate. This bill, therefore, involved 
the appropriation of a fund levied and 
contributed by the treasurers of counties 
under a general Act of Parliament. It 
was clear, that it would be nothing less 
than a new appropriation of a tax which 
must be made by a resolution of a Com- 
mittee of the whole House. 

The Altorney-General said, that the 
Act already quoted, provided, that any sur- 
plus which might arise, should be applied 
to Bethlehem Hospital. Now, there never 
was a surplus; but a surplus would now 
arise in consequence of the diminution in 
the number of prisoners confined for debt, 
and the question was, how that surplus was 
to be appropriated. Ifa previvus resolu- 
tion of the House were considered to be 
necessary, he would, of course, bow to 
such decision, 

The Speaker said, the case, as he un- 
derstood it, stood thus. A fund was to 
be applied, first, for the benefit of a cer- 
tain class of prisoners, and next, in case 


of surplus, to Bethlehem Hospital. What | 


created the surplus new and for the first 
time? The failure of that class of pri- 
soners. The question to be considered, 
then, was, whether, in point of fact, that 
failure having arisen, it was not to be con- 
sidered as a new appropriation. If theve 
were any doubts upon it, he would suggest 
the withdrawal of the bill until Monday, 
that the fact might, in the mean tine, be 
investigated, 

Mr. Hume thought, they had no right to 
make a new application of that fund. 

Lord Stanley observed, that the objec- 
tion of the hon. Member for Kilkenny was 
not the only one which could be acted on. 
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In the first instance, the fund was now le- 
vied by Act of Parliament, for a specific 
purpose, and, secondly, according to that 
Act, there was a further application of 
that fund. Now, whether were they to 
cease levying the tax altogether, and then 
to make a new appropriation for another 
purpose, or to admit that the original pur- 
pose having ceased, Bethlehem Hospital 
had a direct claim upen it for its support? 
He apprehended that the Parliamentary 
and legitimate course would be to consider 
the matter in a Committee of the whole 
House, first, in order to protect the public 
interest, and secondly, in order to take the 
precaution, that no party, no individual, 
no body of men, public or private, should 
be injured by the bill, it being a bill for 
the levying of money. Bethlehem Hos- 
pital, for instance, had a direct interest in 
the contingent surplus, If the surplus was 
to be discontinued altogether, then would 
they be appropriating and levying a new 
tax; and if they were to make a new 
appropriation, then would they be depriv- 
ing a body of what they considered them- 
selves justly entitled to. He really thought 
the bill ought to be treated as a private 
bill. It was a case requiring at least the 
utmost notice which the forms of the 
Hlouse permitted. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that Bethlehem Hospital had no vested 
right in the fund, a surplus having never 
yet arisen. 

Motion withdrawn. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, March 11, 1839. 


Bill. Read a second time :—Transfer of Aids. 

Petitions presented. By the Earl of CAwpor, and Lords 
HAwarpeN and RepesDALe, from two places, against 
the Repeal of the Corn-laws.—By Lord BrouGuam, from 
a number of places, for the Repeal of the Corn-laws,— 
By Lord Kenyon, and the Bishop of St. Asapn’s, 
against the Ecclesiastical Revenues Bill.—By the Earl of 
Cawovor, Lord RepespAate, and the Bishop of CugstTer, 
against the Beer Act.—By the Earl of Happineton, 
froma place in the Highlands, for Church Extension in 
Scotland. 


MINUTES. 


SuNDAY 


Devivery or Lerrers. } 
The Bishop of London had some time 
since moved for the correspondence which 
had taken place between the Lords of the 
Treasury and certain individuals, relative 
to the delivery of letters on Sundays in 


the metropolis. On that subject a great 
degree of interest was felt, and he was 
anxious to receive some information with 
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respect to it. A memorial, signed by 1,600 
solicitors of London, against a Sunday 
delivery of letters, had been sent to the 
Lords of the Treasury, and he wished to 
know whether her Majesty’s Government 
had yet made up their minds as to what 
they intended to do on this subject? ‘To 
the memorial of 1,600 solicitors of London 
no answer had been returned; and in con- 
sequence, another meeting had been held 
on the 5th of this month, at which it was 
resolved to press Her Majesty’s Ministers 
still further and more warmly on this point. 
He should, therefore, ask the noble Vis- 
count what the intention of the Govern- 
ment was, and whether such a project was 
under consideration ? 

Viscount Melbourne said, the plan re- 
ferred to by the right rev. Prelate had 
never been entertained, and could not, 
therefore, be under consideration. 

The Bishop of London said, it would 
give great satisfaction to a large number 
of individuals if they were assured that no 
apprehension need be entertained that 
such a plan would be adopted. 

Viscount Melbourne repeated, that no 
such plan was intended to be acted on. 


Carrure or Apen.] Lord Lyndhurst 
said that, within the last few days infor- 
mation had been received of the capture 
of Aden, a fortress on the south-west coast 
of Arabia, by a British force from Bombay; 
and that, in possessing themselves of it, a 
considerable slaughter of the natives had 
taken place. He believed that the Sultan 
of Aden had always been on friendly terms 
with the British Government ; and, there- 
fore, he begged to ask the noble Viscount 
whether the information to which he had 
alluded was true ? 

Viscount Melbourne said, that the place 
to which the noble and learned Lord had re- 
ferred was under the dominionof the Sultan 
of Aden. Some time ago an attack was 
made from Aden on one of Her Majesty’s 
vessels. For that outrage satisfaction was 
demanded, and a full explanation was 
given. Afterwards a negotiation was set 
on foot between the East-India Company 
and the Sultan for the sale of the place. 
That negotiation was carried through, and 
the place was ceded; but when the force 
sent from Bombay for its occupation ar- 
rived the son of the Sultan said, ** No; 
the Sultan has no authority to give up 
the place, and thus to compromise my 
rights.” I must have something equiva- 
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lent for those rights.” Under these cir- 
cumstances the Government of Bombay 
thought they had a right to attack the 
fortress. He should have no objection to 
lay the papers connected with the aflair 
on the Table. 


PriviteGe.] The order of the day for 
taking into consideration the report from 
the Select Committee on the Petition of 
John Joseph Lawson, for the production, 
on a trial for libel, of certain evidence 
taken before a Select Committee of this 
House, having been read, 

Lord Lyndhurst said, he felt it to be his 
duty to call their Lordships’ attention to 
this Report, as he had the misfortune to 
differ in opinion from the majority of the 
Members of the Committee from which it 
had proceeded. He did so with the 
greatest respect and deference for the 


judgment of those noble Lords, for it was 


possible, he would say it was probable, 
that he might entertain an erroneous 
opinion on the subject. But as it was a 
question connected with the administra- 
tion of justice, he had, after considering 
all the arguments advanced in favour of 
that Report, and not being able, in con- 
sequence to alter his opinion, thought it 
to be his duty to bring the matter before 
their Lordships; and more particularly, 
as, if their Lordships agreed with the Re- 
port, it would lead to the commission of 
a very great act of injustice. For the pur- 
pose of introducing the question, and 
enabling their Lordships to understand 
the subject, he would very shortly state 
the facts of this case. It appeared that in 
the last Session of Parliament a Commit- 
tee of their Lordships was appointed to 
inquire into the state of New Zealand. 
Witnesses were called and evidence was 
given, and on that evidence a report was 
made to their Lordships. On application 
being made for that purpose, that report was 
communicated to the House of Commons. 
It was ordered to be printed, and, under 
the authority of the House of Commons, 
that Report was printed, and circulated, 
and sold throughout the whole country, 
by Mr. Hansard, the printer to the House 
of Commons; and, in consequence of the 
nature of the subject, it had a most exten- 
sive circulation. Now, persons who con- 
ceived their interests to be deeply affected 
by that Report, who felt that that Report 
reflected on their character, had done 
that which they conceived they had a 
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right to do; they made certain observa- 
tions on that Report—a Report so printed, 
so distributed through the country, and 
so extensively sold. To make those ob- 
servations intelligible they did what any 
one would have done under similar cir- 
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cumstances—they cited a small portion of | 


the evidence ; and in consequence of that 
an action was brought against the printer 
who printed those observations, That 


printer, in consequence, justified, accord- 


ing to the legal phrase. That was, he 
undertook to prove the truth of everything 
which he had printed. On that plea of jus- 
tification issue was joined. The Attorney- 


General was counsel for the defendant (the | 


petitioner at their Lordships’ bar), That 


learned Gentleman said—“ It is true this | 
Report was printed and circulated through. | 
out the country—it is true that it is a mat-| 
ter of perfect notoriety—it is a matter | 
which no man disputes; but it is neces- | 
sary, according to the strict rules of evi- | 


dence, that the original evidence given by 


the witness should be produced and | 
proved by an officer of the House of 
Accordingly, application was | 


Lords.” 


made to the Chief Justice of the Court of | 
Queen’s Bench for time to allow an oppor- | 
tunity for making an application to their | 


Lordships’ House, to permit the appear- | 


ance and examination of their officer. 
The application was acceded to, and the 
trial was postponed. The Attorney-Ge- 


neral said then, and he repeated now, | 


that unless this evidence were allowed, 


that if their Lordships refused to admit | 


this evidence to be given, there was no 
defence to the action, although the exist- 


ence of the ‘evidence was notorious and | 
This evidence was clearly | 
necessary to enable the petitioner to sub- | 


indisputable. 


stantiate his defence; and application 
was humbly made to their Lordships to 
let their officer attend at the trial. The 
petition was referred to a Committee of 


their Lordships, and their opinion was, | 


that the prayer of the petition should not 
be granted. 


in? Why, it would be this, that the trial 


. | 
would come on, a verdict would be ob-. 


tained, and judgment would be pro- 
nounced, on a partial view of the case— 


their Lordships not allowing that evidence | 


to be adduced which was necessary to the 
substantial justice of the case. Now, when 
he stated this, he must say he could not 
see any possible ground of justification for 
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What would be the conse- | 
quence of that refusal if it were persisted | 
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| this refusal. After considering all the ob- 
‘jections against the production of this 
evidence—after all he had heard on the 
subject, he was still of opinion, that there 
was no validity in such objections; that 
there was no just reason for coming to 
such a conclusion. He spoke, however, 
with the utmost deference and respect to 
the opinion of those noble Lords who en- 
tertained a different view of the subject. 
Something had been said about their Lord- 
ships’ privileges. But how could this ap- 
plication affect their privileges? Their 
Lordships were asked, as a matter of in- 
dulgence, and in order that justice should 
not be thwarted and perverted, to allow 
one of their officers to be examined. How 
could a compliance with that request be a 
breach of their Lordships’ privileges? 
What was the object of their Lordships’ 
privileges? Was it not that justice might 
be effectually done, and not thwarted and 
defeated ¢ But, then, another objection 
' was raised, which was founded on the 
question of privileges. He did not expect, 
that objection from the quarter whence it 
had come, for it manifested a great deal 
of acuteness of mind arrayed against the 
substantial justice ofthe case. The judges, 
in general, opposed themselves to any- 
thing that seemed likely to retard and 
| delay justice, and he only asked of their 
Lordships now merely to forward the jus- 
tice of the case, and not to assist the de- 
fendant unfairly or improperly. While he 
made these observations he did so with 
the utmost respect for the noble individual 
to whom he was about to allude. What, 
| then, was the noble Lord’s objection ? 
He said, ‘‘ The petitioner has violated 
your Lordships’ privileges, and, having 
done so, he has no right to come here 
‘(not for indulgence, he would say, but) 
for justice.” What privilege of their Lord- 
ships was violated? One of their stand- 
ing orders set forth, ‘* That no person 
shall print, or publish in print, any pro- 
ceedings of their Lordships’ House, or 
anything relating to such proceedings, 
without the leave of the House.” It was 
said, that the petitioner had violated their 
privileges by infringing that order. That 
/was the foundation of the noble Lord’s 
objection, and on that the report of the 
Committee was founded. Did the peti- 
tioner then violate the privileges of the 
House by copying at large this evidence, 
which had been sold and circulated noto- 
iriously through the country? No, cer- 
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tainly not ; because, as he had previously 
stated, the petitioner had only selected 
certain passages, in order to make his ob- 
servations intelligible. This was the 
whole extent of the violation of the pri- 
vileges of the House on which the noble 
Lord’s objection rested. If their Lord- 
ships did not grant the prayer of the peti- 
tition, what would be the consequence ? 
Why, the petitioner would be punished by 
having a verdict against him; because in 
his own defence, and to make his observa- 
tions intelligible, he had violated the 
letter, not the spirit, of the standing order, 
by printing a few sentences of the evi- 
dence. If he had violated their Lord- 
ships’ privileges, let him be dealt with in 
the regular way. Let him be called to 
their Lordships’ bar, let him be censured ; 
let him be imprisoned, but for God’s sake 
let them not refuse him justice. How 
could their Lordships say what amount of 
punishment an adverse verdict might in- 
flict on the petitioner? How could 
they tell in what way such a verdict might 
operate? The true spirit of justice would 
be, if the petitioner had violated their 
privileges, which he contended the peti- 
tioner had not—he was the assailed, not 
the assailing party—was to call him to 
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the Bar, and to award him such punish- 
ment as appeared to be commensurate 


with theoffence. But let them not inter- 
pose to prevent him from obtaining that 
evidence which was necessary for his just 
defence. Again, it was said by noble 
Lords, that it was necessary to protect 
persons examined before select commit- 
tees. But had the witness claimed pro- 
tection? Was there any petition from 
the witness? No; but this witness was 
the plaintiff in the action. And for what 
did the petitioner ask? Why, merely for 
justice, as between him and that indivi- 
dual. Let then the cause be heard; let 
the evidence called for be produced ; let 
the jury decide; and let a verdict be given 
according to that evidence. Was it possi- 
ble, under all the circumstances, that they 
could deny the prayer of this petition ? 
Another strange objection was made 


(which, however, he wished to speak of 


with respect), the force of which he did 
not understand then, nor did he under- 
stand now; but, as it might operate on 
the minds of some noble Lords, it was ne- 
cessary for him to advert to the subject. 
The Chief Justice, it was said, had de- 
cided that an action would lie for printing 
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a petition, or any other document, con- 
taining libellous matter on any indivi- 
dual by order of the House of Com- 
mons. Then it was argued, that such a 
case might come home to their Lordships’ 
House. Be it so. But how did that 
apply to the refusal of the prayer of this 
petitioner? He stated the argument as 
he understood it, but he really could 
not see the force of it, or its application 
to thiscase. What did the petitioner ask ? 
He requested their Lordships to allow 
their officer to appear in court. To do 
what? To speak to a question of fact. 
Suppose the question came before their 
Lordships by a writ of error. ‘They would 
then have nothing to do with the facts. 
They could not act on them, they could 
not consider them, they must decide on 
the record—on a mere question of law. 
How, then, could the objection he alluded 
to have any bearing on the question? 
The same noble individual, for whose 
acuteness and ability he entertained the 
greatest respect, made another objection. 
** Why,” demanded the noble Lord, ‘ are 
we to evade our privileges? Why should 
not the judges of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench alter their technical rules of evi- 
dence ?” Now, if there were anything less 
technical than another, it was the rules of 
evidence in our courts of justice. They 
were founded on long experience, and a 
philosophical view of the subject, for the 
purpose of securing the best mode of ar- 
tiving at the truth. There was nothing 
whatever technical in those rules. Tech- 
nical rules of evidence, indeed! The Chief 
Justice of the Court of Queen’s Bench had 
no power to alter those rules. If he re- 
ceived evidence that ought not to be re- 
ceived, or rejected evidence that ought to 
be received, a bill of exceptions would be 
tendered, and the matter would be set 
right. It was for the Legislature, and not 
for the Judge, to alter the law of evidence ; 
and if a case came before their Lordships 
by writ of error, they must decide it ac- 
cording to the law of the land. He knew 
of no other arguments or objections that 
were used to induce the Committee to 
agree to this report, and to come to the 
conclusion that the prayer of the petition 
should not be granted. Jt would be now 
proper to inquire what were the privileges 
of the House of Commons, and by what 
rules they were guided and directed. Theit 
rules were the same as their Lordships. 
They considered their privileges to be as 
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important as their Lordships considered 
theirs, and they guarded them as strictly 
as their Lordships guarded their privileges. 
Yet he found that a case occurred in 1820 
of a description precisely the same as 
the present. He found this entry on the 
Journals—** House of Commons, 12th of 
July, 1820. Ordered, that the shorthand 
writer who attended the Police Committee 
in 1817 have leave to attend at the trial of 
‘ Lee v. certain magistrates of the county 
of Middlesex, with the minutes of evidence 
given before the said Committee in 1817.” 
So that the House of Commons readily 
granted an application of this nature, The 
House of Commons did not consent to the 
prayer of all such petitions; they also 
maintained their privileges; but in the 
case to which he had alluded, the other 
House of Parliament, feeling it necessary 
for the ends of justice, allowed the petition 
of the applicant. It had, however, been 
said that the present case was different 
from that which had come before the 
House of Commons; but in what did that 
difference consist? It had been said, tha 
the applicant to the House of Commons 
had not violated the privileges of that 
House, and that the present applicant 
had by printing a portion of evidence 
taken before a Committee of their Lord- 
ships’ House, been guilty of a breach of 
privilege. Was that consistent? Was it 
in accordance with justice or with common | 
sense? The application made to their 
Lordships was this,—their Lordships were | 
themselves a court; they were judges of | 
the highest court of judicature in the na- | 





tion; and here was a cause dependent in | 
the court below, and which could not be 
fairly decided if their Lordships refused 
the prayer of the petition. Would their 
Lordships, therefore, sanction an unjust 
decision? Would they resolve that the 
sentence of the court below should be 
given on imperfect evidence? Would they 
consent to an act of great injustice by 
withholding their consent to the prayer of 
the petitioner? He could not believe that 
their Lordships would be induced to sanc- 
tion injustice, and therefore, but with all 
deference, he submitted that the prayer of 
the petitioner ought to be granted. The 
noble and learned Lord concluded by 
making a motion to that effect. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that having 
had the honour of being chairman of the 
committee to which the noble and learned 
Lord had alluded, he felt himself called 
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upon to address a few observations to their 
Lordships; and he thought that their 
Lordships, upon consideration, would be of 
opinion, that the committee had no option 
as to their decision on the case befo:e the 
House. The noble and learned Lo:d had 
said, that this was a case of great hardship 
to the individui! applicant; but, although 
he was most unwilling that any person 
should sutler hardship, vet in questions of 
privilege it was not an individual which 
their Lordships had to consider, for what 
they had to consider was, whether it was 
for the interests of the country, and 
whether it would tend to promote the 
business of the House, to prevent the 
publication of any portion of their pro- 
ceedings. As far as the individual was 
concerned, he would have been glad to 
vive him every possible facility of proving 
his case, but the applicant had not set 
forth the necessity for granting the prayer 
of his petition, and whether it was neces- 
sarv that the evidence prayed for should 
be put upon the record their Lordships 
had no knowledge. ‘The petitioner stated 
the facts regarding the report made by the 
Committee. He said,— 


“ That in the last Session of Parliament 
your Lordships appointed a select committee 
to inquire into the state of the islands of New 
Zealand. That the evidence taken before the 
said committee was, pursuant to your Lord- 
ships order, printed, and was communicated 
to the House of Commons, and was by that 
hon. House again printed, and has been, and 
still is, sold at various places in London. That 
an article was printed and published by your 


| petitioner in “ The Times’? newspaper on the 


6th day of November, 1838, on the subject of 
a company called the New Ze:land Associa- 
tionists, in which the evidence of Joel Samuel 
Polack and John Downing Tawell, two wit- 
nesses who were examined before the said 
committee, was quoted, and certain comments 
made thereon.” 


The petitioner then stated, that an 
action had been brought against him on 
account of the publication of a portion of 
the evidence taken before the New Zealand 
committee, and that to that action he had 
pleaded a justification, and that Polack 
and Tawell did actually give before the 
committee the evidence on which the 
action was founded. He said further, that 
in commenting on the case, the evidence of 
those two persons was quoted, and he then 
stated, that he was advised that it was in- 
dispensably necessary for the ends of 
justice that the original examination should 
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be given in, and that it should be produced 
at the trial. Now, it was said, that the 
evidence had been taken before a Com- 
mittee of that House; that it had been 
communicated to the House of Commons; 
and that it wasthen printed and sold at 
various places. But, it was not stated, 
that it was sold by the direction of the 
House of Commons, and that fact ought 
certainly to have been set forth. The only 
ground on which the petitioner came for- 
ward was, that he had printed evidence 
taken before a Committee, and having 
done so, and an action having been 
brought against him in consequence, and 
having pleaded a justification, he prayed 
their Lordships to enable him to prove the 
evidence taken before the Committee. 
Now, by one of their Lordships’ standing 
orders, it was declared a breach of privi- 
lege to print or publish any portion of the 
proceedings of the House without leave. 
But here the party who came for protec- 
tion had, without leave, printed and pub- 
lished part of their Lordships’ proceedings, 
and he then came before the House, by 
petition, praying their Lordships to sanc- 
tion the breach of privilege of which he 
had been guilty. There might be a ques- 
tion, whether it were proper or not to 
maintain the standing order to which he 
had alluded; but if it was no longer to be 
maintained, then it ought to be repealed 
upon general grounds, and not on a parti- 
cular case like the present. That, how- 
ever, formed no part of the present ques- 
tion, and what their Lordships had to con- 
sider, was, whether a person who stated 
that he had been guilty of a breach of 
privilege, ought or ought not to have 
the protection he prayed for granted. If 
the application were to be granted, and 
the prayer of the petition conceded, then 
their Lordships would have to take into 
consideration how far concession was to 
go. Where were they tostop? Such, he 
believed, was the view of the question 
taken by the Committee, and it was be- 
cause they could see no termination to 
such applications, if the prayer of such a 
petition were once granted, that they had 
come to tue determination to advise their 
Lordships not to concede the prayer of 
the present applicant. The petitioner 
stated, that the report of the Committee 
on New Zealand had been communicated 
to the House of Commons, and that it had 
again been printed, and his inference was, 
that the House of Commons had directed 
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its sale. But there was no proof that such 
was the case; that allegation was not set 
forth. But even had it been set forth, 
were their Lordships to say, that because 
the petitioner stated that somebody had 
printed the evidence before him, therefore 
they were to sanction a breach of their 
standing orders? Were their Lordships 
to be deprived of their privileges, because 
the House of Commons had sanctioned the 
publication of a report which had been 
communicated by their Lordships? Their 
Lordships were not called upon to assert 
their privileges. He should be the last 
man to assert privilege, except in a case of 
absolute necessity ; but here they were not 
called upon to assert their privilege. The 
party making the present application, and 
who had violated the standing orders of 
the House, asked their Lordships to over- 
look his offence, and to enable him to prove 
the evidence which had been taken before 
the Committee by attendance of their offi- 
cer in the court below. But, as the case 
stood, it was entirely by itself, and there 
was no precedent for granting such an 
application, and it was, therefore, for their 
Lordships to consider whether they were to 
dispense with the standing order he had 
quoted; and allow the prayer of the peti- 
tioner, who asked for protection for a vio- 
lation of their privileges. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury entirely con- 
curred in the opinions expressed by his 
noble and learned Friend. 

Lord Brougham was greatly taken by 
surprise, by the statement of his noble and 
learned Friend on the Woolsack. He 
never held a clearer opinion upon any 
subject of law or of privilege, in or out of 
Parliament, than that which, upon much 
consideration of this question he had come 
to respecting it. He hoped he addressed 
a favourable audience so far, as they had 
been described by his noble and learned 
Friend, that they, being judges and mem- 
bers of the highest court of judicature 
in this realm, would feel the greatest re- 
luctance to shut out any necessary evi- 
dence, which in the administration of jus- 
tice in the court below, was a desideratum ; 
because if the other House of Parliament 
was disposed to lean rather against its 
privileges, than for them, even upon or- 
dinary occasions and where culprits were 
brought to its bar, charged with an infrac- 
tion of its privileges, how infinitely more 
did it become their Lordships’ House, the 
highest Court, to Jean against straining its 
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privileges against the interests, and in 
defeasance of the ends of strict, rigorous, 
impartial justice. But how infinitely more 
did it behove that House to administer, 
not the privileges of the House, if that 
were the question, but to adopt topics 
drawn from the existence of, and in re- 
gard to, those privileges, with a view 
thereby to a movement calculated to shut 
the door of justice. He hoped he ad- 
dressed those who would bitterly lament 
to have thus to act, if he showed them, as 
he should undertake to do, with the most 
perfect confidence, that with every perfect 
consistency with their privileges, the prayer 
of this petition might be granted. The 
whole of the argument of his noble and 
learned Friend on the Woolsack was 
grounded on this, that because this party 
had fallen into his present dithculty, and 
was thereby dragged into a court of law, 
in consequence of violating the privileges 
of their Lordships’ House, he could not 
come and ask their Lordships to aid him 
out of the difficulty which that violation 
had brought him into. In the first place, 
he would admit, for the sake of the argu- 
ment this to be true, in point of fact, upon 
which all this consideration rested, viz. 
that it was in the course of violating their 
Lordships’ privileges the party got into his 
present difficulties— that he did what he 
did in making this communication of the 
evidence given in the Committee upon the 
subject of New Zealand, legally ; and he 
would ask, even after admitting that, for 
the sake of the argument—and he ad- 
mitted it for the sake of the argument 
only—whether there was any right or 
ground whatever—whether there was com- 
mon consistency, or even decorum, in 
visiting him in this fashion, admitting he 
was guilty of a breach of privilege? Did 
they, during the whole 365 days of the 
year, attempt to exert their privilege 
against other persons who were guilty of 
breaches of it? Were their privileges not 
in a profound sleep throughout the whole 
of the year? Were they not in as peren- 
nial a suspended animation as any animal 
or being in the whole of God’s crea- 
tion?—and was this the way to awaken 
the sleeping lion, and to set him to roar 
upon this unhappy individual who asked 
their Lordships for justice. What was 
it their Lordships did every day and 
every hour in constant breach of their 
privileges? There was not a newspaper 
that was not a breach of their privileges, 
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from the very beginning of it to the last 
corner in it, where the printer’s name was 
inserted. I dare say (continued the noble 
and learned Lord) you all read those 
breaches of privileges with abhorrence. 
I dare say my noble and learned Friend 
on the Woolsack, when a newspaper is 
brought to him, cries out, ‘* Avaunt! 
Carry it away; I won’t have it. What! 
speak of what passes in the House? Is it 
possible that I can peruse that? Is it 
possible that I can give my countenance 
to that—my sixpence to the encourage- 
ment of such an enormous offence? Why 
[ am an accessory after the fact if 1 do so; 
therefore away with the monstrous viola- 
tion of the privileges of my House.” That 
would be consistent with my noble and 
learned Friend’s present notion of the 
doctrine of the privileges of this House, 
and I do not know that it is not so, 
though I have never heard it distinctly 
stated ; but at all events, as my noble and 
learned Friend treats it, your Lordships 
are all accessories after the fact. What 
is more, you benefit by it. You pay for it 
—you furnish the funds for carrying on 
the breach. You pay the reporters for 
coming here to report your proceedings— 
and you open your galleries and give 
them convenient accommodation, and fur- 
nish them with seats, that they may have 
the better and more comfortable conveni- 
ence for committing this foul and aston- 
ishing offence, which literally astounds my 
noble and learned Friend to find that it 
should ever have been committed. What 
do I make of that? Why, that it does 
not quite become us to put our privileges 
into our pockets, for every day of the year, 
and just when an individual may be pre- 
vented from ruin by allowing those privi- 
leges still to slumber, we should start up 
and say, ‘‘Oh dear! it is very true we 
have privileges, which we quite forgot— 
let us bring those privileges into exercise, 
and thus compel the individual to submit 
to an injury, if not to his total ruin.” I 
don’t think that is quite consistent; I 
don’t think that is quite decorous, or 
quite in conformity with the high sense of 
justice of Purliament.” But there was 
another thing, the noble Lord conti- 
nued. He did not say, that any privilege 
of Parliament could go into disuetude any 
more than a point of law. But the law 
admitted of consent or assent; and if 
their Lordships allowed certain persons to 





do anything, and to publish all their de- 
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bates and all their reports of Committees 
—had not the printer a perfect right to 
to suy, he had their Lordships’ consent 
for printing what he had printed. They 
had not stirred nor whispered a syllable 
against the system that had been pursued, 
therefore he had their Lordships’ consent. 
He came in the third place to deny that 
this was a breach of privilege, and that a 
consent was not only tacitly, but expressly 
given. His noble and learned Friend had 
read the resolution, that it was a breach 
to publish this without the consent of 
the House; and he had now to prove, 
that it was published with the leave of the 
House. He had shown, that in one way 
already, by showing the tacit consent of 
the House; but he would contend, that 
here was a tacit answer in the affirmative 
to a direct application. As his noble and 
learned Friend read the resolution, he of 
course meant to read it, that it was a 
breach to publish it without the leave 
of the House had and obtained. And 
he would shew that, that leave had 
been had and obtained. The House of 
Commons sent a messcnger to their 
Lordships, and one or the other of his 
noble Friends must have gone down, in 
the solemn manner that was known to 
their Lordships to be consistent with their 
proceedings, to the bar of the House, and 
received a message from the Commons, 
asking leave to have the report of their 
Committee upon New Zealand ; the ques- 
tion must afterwards have been put by one 
or other of his noble Friends to the House, 
and there must have been placed, and 
exist on the journals of the House, an 
order directing a copy of the report to be 
sent to the House of Commons. ‘There- 
fore he would take it that his noble and 
learned Friend on 
other noble Friend, was prepared to show 
him an order appended to that order, 
saying, ‘always on condition, that the 
House of Commons shall not make any 
use of it, that it shall not print it, that it 
shall only read it itself, and that it shall not 
sell it.” But here comes the House of 
Commons, and opened a libel shop—and 
asked to have their libels retailed at 6d. or 
Is., according to their length; then, their 
Lordships being in the other House of 
Parliament, and the proceedings originally 
emanating from them, they became _part- 
ners in the libel shop—not sleeping part- 
ners, but avowed partners. They knew 
the order of the House of Commons. 
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They had it before them, and they were 
aware that they had resolved that their 
proceedings should be sold; and this was 
one of their proceedings. Now he wished 
their Lordships only to look at what was 
the strict letter of Parliamentary proceed - 
ings, and what was the strict letter of the 
law. His noble Friend who spoke last 
was an old Member of Parliament; but 
his noble and learned Friend on the Wool- 
sack, he might say, was only a Member of 
yesterday, though it might have been 
better for the country if he had been a 
Member for a much longer period. His 
noble and learned Friend opposite (Lord 
Lyndhurst) had a Parliamentary experi- 
ence of twenty-three years, and he was 
sorry to say, himself had an experience of 
thirty years, and he could assure his noble 
and learned Friend on the Woolsack, that 
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just as he acquired Parliamentary expe- 


rience, so would he lose his love for pri- 
vilege, and be inclined to lean not to, but 
agaiust, privilege. If anything was more 
odious, more hateful than another, it was 
the allowing a privilege to lie dormant till 
it was made a topic in an argument for 
injustice. Lord Coke had said of pri- 
vilege, Omnibus queesita multis ignorata 
paucis cognita,” but he might in these 
days say of privilege, ‘* Omnibus invisa, 
multis infracta, paucis cara.” But if pri- 
vilege was odious in itself, it was still more 
odious to draw it out as an argument ina 
case like the present, whco they would 
not venture to make a motion of > enb- 
stantive character asserting it. Every re- 
port brought into the House of Commons 
was read at the table, and ordered to be 
published, and it was quite immaterial 
whether the report came from a Com- 
mittee of the other House, or was com- 
municated by their Lordships. He did 
not mean to say, that it was not a breach 
of privilege to publish the proceedings of 
the House of Commons. But were their 
Lordships so fond of the very name of 
privilege, that, not content with asserting 
their own rights, they must also stand up 
for the privileges of the House of Com- 
mons? That would be carrying privilege 
to the very verge of insanity, for it could 
not be believed that their Lordships would 
be so touchy on the subject that the mo- 
ment privilege was mentioned, they would 
start up and ery, ‘Oh, it is all one; it 
is a question of privilege, and whether it 
relates to the privileges of the House of 
Commons or of the House of Lords makes 
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no difference.” 
moreover, recollect that the House of 
Commons had sanctioned the publication 
of their proceedings. Mr. Lawson had 
bought the report at the Commons’ shop, 
the money had gone into the Commons’ 
purse, and the Commons had _ thereby 
given him leave to make what use he 
pleased of what he had bought. He 
therefore maintained, that the argument 
failed not only in point of fact, but in 
point of law, and that no breach of pri- 
vilege had been committed cither against 
the House of Lords or the House of Com- 
mons. He had but little more to say, but 
he must really beg their Lordships to 
bear with bim for one moment, although 


he had to apologize to their Lordships, | 


and particularly to his voble and learned 
Friend, for thus taking up their time, 
knowing as he did that his noble and 
learned Friend had quite exhausted the 
arguments upon this question. If their 
Lordships meant to maintain their privi- 
leges, let them be manly enough to assert 
them; let them call for the printer to 


to all future offenders. Let them mete 
out to him the punishment apportioned 
for the ofience, if their Lordships knew 
what the punisiiment was. But how 
could they mete out that punishment 
there? The punishment depended in 
this case upon the verdict of a jury, 


which might give 40s. damages, or 
1,5002. ‘The punishment, then, would 


not be inflicted by their Lordships, al- 
though they would be the moving cause 
of its infliction, and the defendant would 
be punished, not beeanse he had com- 
mitted a breach of privilege, but because 
another individual had been civilly in- 
jured, while in punishing the defeadant 
they would reward another man who had 
nothing to do with the matter. With 
respect to another argument, and it was 
the last to which he should advert, which 
had been used by his noble and iearned 
Friend (the Lord Chancellor), he was not 
a little astonished to hear him say, that 
the defendant might have gone to trial 
without putting this plea upon the record, 
and that he did not see the absolute ne- 
cessity of a justification, If his noble 
and learned Friend had ever studied the 
science of special pleading, he must have 
entirely forgotten what he had learned. 
Every one who knew anything about 
pleading was aware, that tn a civil action, 
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ithe only defence was, that the alleged li- 
| bellous matter was true, and that must be 
/set out in a special plea, which could only 
be proved by producing the evidence for 
; Which the defendant now called. His 
/noble and learned Friend, said, that the 
defendant might have gone to trial upon 
the general issue alone. But the defend- 
ant had the assistance of a counsel ex- 
tremely learned and astute, a great cham- 
pion of privilege, one who was not likely 
to plead a justilication, if the general issue 
would have sufliced, and who had not 
only advised upon the case, but had set- 
tled the pleas; he alluded to his hon. and 
jlearned Friend, the Attorney-General. 
But his noble and learned Friend §(the 
| Lord Chancellor) seemed to think, that it 
would have been suthcient for the defend- 
ant to deny, that he was actuated by any 
malicious intention or motive. But the 
defendant could not have pleaded that, 
for it would have been struck out upon 
special demurrer, since the law of England 


i said, although he could not concur in its 
their bar; let them make him an example | 


| 





| licious motives. 


policy, that if a man were charged with 
publishing a libel, the malicious intention 
was absolutely and entirely immaterial, 
and if the publication were dictated by 
the blackest motives, in order to gratify 
the most infernal spite which raged in the 
bosom of man or fiend, yet, if the words 
were true, the intention was utterly imma- 
terial. That was the rule of the law, and 
conscquently no man could allege on the 
record, that he was not actuated by ma- 
He should now sit down 
with the most perfect satisfaction, that 
their Lordships could not refuse their as- 
seut to this motion. But he would first 
refer to two cases, ‘the King v. Creevy,” 


‘and “the King v. Abingdon,” in which it 


| . o_% 
was agreed, that a breach of privilege was 


‘committed if speeches made in either 





House of Parliament were published, un- 
less leave was given by either House. In 


| the case of ‘the King v. Creevy,” which 


was tried at the Lancaster summer assizes 
in 1813, before Mr. Justice Le Blane, Mr. 
Creevy had made a speech in Parliament 
reflecting upon an individual, and he had 
afterwards published that speech. The 
party assailed, considering that it was 
necessary to clear his character, preferred 
a bill of indictment against Mr. Creevy, 
which was afterwards removed by certio- 
rare to the court of King’s Bench. ‘There 
were, of course, two questions to be sub- 
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mitted to the jury, and one of them was, 
whether Mr. Creevy ever made the speech | 
in Parliament at all, or whether he had | 
not invented the speech and published it 
afterwards. Now, if their Lordships re- | 
fused Mr. Lawson the privilege which he 
sought, it would go to the jury, that he 
had fabricated the report, and that no 
such evidence had been given before a 
Committee of that House. But in the 
case of “ the King v. Creevy,” in which he 
had been counsel, he tendered a witness, 
a Member of the House of Commons, to 
commit a breach of privilege, according to 
the argument now used, by saying what 
passed in the House of Commons on the 
occasion when the speech was made, and 
no objection was raised to that course by | 
Mr. Justice Le Blanc, or the Attorney- 
General for the county palatine of Lan- | 
caster, the late Mr. Justice Park. He, | 
however, was ultimately obliged to make | 
an application to postpone the trial for a 
week because of the sudden death of the 
sister of the Member whom he had called 
as a witness. The Court, however, called | 
on the Attorney-General to avoid the 
delay by admitting, that the printed speech 
was the same as that delivered in the 
House of Commons. This was all that | 
was wanted here; but if their Lordships | 
refused this application, not one of them | 
could publish his speech, or even go toa 
public meeting and say, that he had heard 
another of their Lordships say so and so, 
but it must go to the jury that the speech 
was fabricated, because he would be guilty 
of a breach of privilege. If this doctrine 
of privilege was pressed to such an extent 
as some would press it, the consequences 
would be most serious. The noble Earl 
(Roden) was about to bring forward the 
subject of the Irish alleged misgovern- 
mert, and in so doing would state a great 
many things, reflecting not merely on 
those connected with the Government, 
but on magistrates, and on private indi- 
viduals. Whoever published the speech 
of the noble Earl would be liable to an 
indictment, or to an action; and as he_ 
would not be allowed—according to this | 
doctrine of privilege—to prove the deli- | 
very of the speech—it would goto the jury, 
that he had fabricated the speech, and the 
penalty would be proportionably greater. | 
Better (continued the noble and learned | 
Lord) better at once say, there shall be | 
no reporting of our proceedings, than to 
open your doors and invite parties to pub- | 
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lish your proceedings, and at the same 
time tell those who do so, that they must 
beware—that they incur the risk of pun- 
ishment — like the Empress Catherine, 
who after she had murdered her husband, 
ordered his body to be exhibited, that the 
public might see there were no marks of 
violence, but whomscever approached near 
enough to see, bayonets were pointed at 
their breasts. ” My Lords, if you refuse 
this motion it will go forth to the world, 
that you are guilty of the hypocrisy of 
saying to the world, “ people may publish 
our proceedings—but we are so far from 
being sincere, that whosoever avails him- 
self of our permission, will be liable to be 
punished in a criminal proceeding, and to 
be ruined, perhaps, by damages, in a civil 
one.” My Lords, I have spoken at greater 
length, and with more ardour, than in my 
present state of suffering I ought to have 
done; but my heart is in this cause, and 
so long as I am in this House injustice 
shall never, without protest, be com- 
mitted. 

Lord Holland should be the last man 
in that House to oppose the motion of the 
ooble and learned Lord, if it were not ne- 
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| cessary to defend the rights and privileges 


of that House. He was aware of the odds 
which he was encountering when he op- 
posed himself to the two noble and learned 
Lords on a question which, according to 
their view of the case, involved points of 
law. But he did not consider that the 


question was one in which points of law 
_ were involved, and still less was it a ques- 


tion of exerting their Lordships’ privileges. 


‘To hear what his noble and learned Friend 
'who had just sat down had said, it would 


be supposed, that those who had formed 
the Committee were recommending to 
that House some stern, inflexible, and un- 
just exertion of their privileges. But this 
he denied, and so far from exerting their 


privileges were they, that the petition 


called on them to wave their privileges, 
because the defendant had departed from 
the rules of the House, asking their Lord- 
ships to grant him peculiar advantages, 
and asking that favour on the ground 
that he had done what their Lordships 
This was what 
he considered to be the nature of the 
petition made to their Lordships. There 
was, he apprehended, no substantial in- 
justice in the refusal, because the evidence 
| did not appear to him to be at all neces- 
sary, further than to prove an averment in 
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the plea which the petitioner had pleaded, 


so far as he was informed, somewhat un- 
necessarily. Let their Lordships, how- 
ever, look at the proceedings in this case, 
which had been very fairly stated by the 
noble and learned Lord who first intro- 
duced this subject. 
their Lordships a question was put to a 
witness, whether he would believe another 
man on his oath. The witness was at 
first reluctant to answer, but being told 
that he must give an answer to the ques- 
tion, he replied, that he would not believe 
him upon his oath. The next stage tn 


the proceedings was this—the report was | 


laid before, and at the request of, the 
House of Commons, was communicated 
to the other House of Parliament. It 
then became the property of the House of 
Commons, and according to the usages, 
or at least the late usages, of that House, 
persons were authorized to sell copies of 
that report. It was contended, that this 
circumstance of authorizing the sale by 
the House of Commons altered their 
Lordships’ privileges. But he could not 
see, that their privileges were to depend 
upon the conduct of the House of Com- 
mons. He could not imagine how the 
conduct of the House of Commons could 


alter either the rights or the privileges of | 


that House. He agreed with his noble 
and learned Friend who had described so 
eloquently, as he always did describe, the 
character of privilege. He agreed also 
with him, that there was an absurdity in 
enforcing their privileges in the way in 
which his noble and learned Friend sup- 
posed they must be enforced, but if they 
granted the application made in_ this 
instance, they must do so in all others, and 


not only in all similar cases, but even | 


those which were at all alike. If he could 
have any doubt on the subject, the speech 
of his noble and learned Friend would 
have removed it, for the noble and learned 
Lord contended, that if an action of libel 
should be brought against a person in 
consequence of having made a speech 
delivered by a Peer in his place in Parlia- 
ment, such person would be justified in 
calling on the House to allow him to give 
evidence through the testimony of the 
Peer who delivered the particular speech 
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quired to give testimony in a court of 
justice as to the speech which it was his 
intention shortly to make in that House, 
or if the noble Earl were not summoned, 
he supposed, that as the best possible 
evidence must be obtained, the clerks at 


In a committee of | the table would be called upon to attend. 


The consequences of such a course of pro- 
ceeding he could not, though the noble 
and learned Lord might, contemplate 
without apprehension. He contended, 
notwithstanding the rebuke he had re- 
ceived from the noble and learned Lord, 
ithat it was not the mere orders of the 
House, but an Act of Parliament, which 
prevented their Lordships from acceding 
to the motion before them. The Bill of 
Rights declared, that no speech in debate 
or proceeding of Parliament should be 
impeached or questioned in any court or 
place out of Parliament. He knew he 
should be told, that he did not understand 
legal phraseology, but he thought he 
understood the English language, and 
certainly if evidence given in one of their 
Lordships’ committees was not a proceed- 
ing in Parliament, he did not know what 
was, and at the same time he conceived, 
that the summoning a witness to prove 
/upon atrial what had been stated in a 
committee, was questioning a proceeding 
in Parliament in a court of justice. His 
) noble and learned Friend had quoted two 
cases, viz. the case of Lord Abingdon, 
and that of Mr. Creevy, but neither of 
them applied perfectly to the point. In 
the latter case, the evidence as to what 
occurred in Parliament was admitt d evi- 
dence, and in the former, the action, he 
believed, was a civil action. [Lord Broug- 
ham observed that it was not.] He re- 
collected that Lord Abingdon was impri- 
soned for three months, the prosecutor 
being a man of the name of Surman; and 
frequently afterwards Lord Abingdon, 
when making a speech, used to conclude 
by observing, ‘* But I won’t go on preach- 
ing, for] have had enough of sermons.” 
He was told, that in this case a civil 
action was not brought, but it certainly 
might have been, and had Lord Abingdon 
| justitied himself by saying, that he spoke 
| the words complained of in their Lord- 
ships’ House, would the House have fur- 











of what had passed in debate in their | nished the means of proving, that such 


Lordships’ House. According to this 

doctrine, the noble Earl to whom the 

noble and learned Lord had alluded (the 

Earl of Roden), might hereafter be re- 
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words had been spoken of in debate? If 

their Lordships admitted the motion in 

the present instance, it would be utterly 

impossible for them to refuse a similar 
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application in the case of an action brought 
in consequence of a published report of 
any one of their Lordships’ speeches. 
God forbid that he should ask their Lord- 
ships to exert their privilege for the pur- 
pose of preventing the publication of the 
usual reports of their proceedings. He had 
had a longer Parliamentary experience 
than even his noble and learned Friend; 
for he had now been forty years a member 
of their Lordships’ House, and he had ever 
been an enemy to astern and vindictive 
exercise of the priviieges of the House. | 
But there was a great difference between | 
exerting their privileges for the purpose | 
of preventing what was a venial, and in | 
some instances a praiseworthy breach of | 
them (he alluded to the publication of | 
their proceedings), and not encouraging | 
such breaches of privilege, by a departure 
from all the rules and precedents of the 
House, and the positive injunctions of an 
Act of Parliament. He would be willing 
to allow, that in a case where life, or 
limb, or property, was greatly concerned, 
and where a clear case of necessity for 
the evidence asked for was made out, the 
application might then be deserving of 
their Lordships’ consideration ; but with 
all due deference for the noble and learned 
Lords who had preceded him, he did not 
think, that such a case of necessity had in 
the present instance been proved. The 
petitioner would, of course, be required 
to give the best possible evidence in a 
court of justice; but if he proved, that he 
was impeded by the privilege of Parlia- 
ment from obtaining the evidence he now 
asked for, surely it would be enough for 
him to show, under such circumstances, 
that the libel was extracted from a publi- 
cation under the authority of the House 
of Commons. As he had before stated, 
he dreaded the consequences to which 
compliance with the present application 
must necessarily lead. But this was not 
all. There was anotier subject, the con- 
nexion of which with the present question, 
though the noble and learned Lords did 
not, he saw plainly enough. It was a 
matter of notoriety, that in a matter of 
libel a question was now pending between 
the other House of Parliament and a 
court of law, respecting privilege, on 
which it was their Lordships’ first duty 
carefully to abstain from expressing or 
implying the slightestopinion, When he 
heard the noble and learned Lord, who 
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endeavoured to persuade their Lordships 
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to depart from their usual rules and 
orders, dwelling so much on the fact, that 
the House of Commons had authorised 
the publication of a portion of their pro- 
ceedings, he could not help thinking, that 
their Lordships, by complying with the 
motion, would be furnishing a pregnant 


argument on the nature and propriety of 


that measure. Would it not be safer, 
then, for their Lordships to adhere to 
their rules, and leave that question to be 
decided by a court of law, rather than 
imply an opinion on a point with respect 


(to which they might ultimately have to 


pronounce a judicial sentence? God for- 
bid that the matter should be pushed to 
such an extremity. Heshould consider it 
a greatcalamity ifit was. But where there 


/was a possibility of such an event, it be- 


came their Lordships to take no step that 
might imply either approbation or disap- 
probation of the proceeding of the House 
of Commons. 


Lord Flienborough was a Member of 


the Committee which had framed the re- 
port laid on their Lordships’ Table by the 
noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack. 
He certainly thought, that the Committee 
could not have done otherwise than ad- 
vise the House not to overlook its pri- 
vileges, and after all that had been stated 
by the two noble and learned Lords in 
favour of the motion before the House, 
he stil] remained of the opinion expressed 
in the report. It would be presumptuous 
in him to repeat the arguments used by 
the noble and Jearned Lord on the Wool- 
sack, and by the noble Lord opposite, but 
he could not avoid expressing his appre- 
hension of the precedent which it was 
proposed by the motion to establish. The 
noble and learned Lord opposite had said, 
that the House of Commons had opened 
a libel shop, and it was because he was 
not disposed to make the House of Lords 
a partner in the concern, that he should 
oppose the motion. There was great 
beuefit in the publication of the proceed- 
ings of both Houses of Parliament, and 
no one would endeavour to exert dormant 
privileges in order to restrict that publica- 
tion; but what their Lordships were now 
asked to do was, not to overlook that spe- 
cies of publication he had just alluded to, 
but to give facilities for the publication 
of that which was libellous. To an ap- 
plication of this kind he could not assent. 

Their Lordships divided: Contents 31 ; 
Not Contents 18 :—Majority 13, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS casion to which he alluded, he had been 
: defeated in his motion,—if the majority 


Monday, March 11, 18389. had been against him, and said that the 
MixurTEs.] Petitions presented. By Messrs. Pakington, | CILY © "Westminster ought to be placed on 
Handley, Wodehouse, Byng, O. Gore, Halford, Bayley, | a different footing from any other part of 


Jones, Harcourt, Round, Chute, J. R. O. Gore, Mackenzie, fi bet el ‘i ee . nee ee _ 
Palmer, Miles, Bethell, S. O’Brien, Lords G. Somerset, In- the Kingdon as regards theat ical enter- 
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gestrie, Mahon, Worsley, Stanley, Eliot, and C. Man- | (inments, he should have humbly bowed 
7 ners, Sirs G. H. Smith, E. Knatehbull, R. Peel, T. 110 the ae CISION, But the contrary was the 
Acland, and Colonel Sibthorp, against the Repeal of the | ¢. ka ve 1G a CaN I : 
. Corn-laws.—By Messrs, R Steuart, Bowes, Langdale, and | fac {—the battle had been fairly fought and 
) Hume, Sirs G. Strickland, and T.C. Style, forthe Re- | fairly won, and those who supported him 
. peal of the Corn-laws.— By Sir R. Peel, from several on that « ceasion had a risht—the people 
places, against the Railways (Ireland) Bill; and from the a ey ; h: | 5 | : 2 
1 Orkneys, for Church Extension in Seotland —By Sir G, | of Westminster had a a it-—to expect 
t Clerke, from several places, to the same effict.— By Mr. | Some results and to derive some benefit 
W. Smith O’Bricn, in favour of the Railways (Irelana) | fro: ] a ie ae 4 - 
) i from the ory. as e 
; Bill.—By Mr. W. Roche, from Limerick, in favour of | ae set re at vict " W hat ™ “ee then th 
mu the Irish Municipal Corporations Bill—By Mr. Pember-  TESUIL * He had been accused of attempt- 
.) ton, from the Dean and Chapter of Ripon, against any | ing to establish that a resolution of the 
: system of National Education not founded on the Serip- | [7 /,,,. ES nun ck tran oe Sere ’ : 
t tures.x—By Mr. Mackenzie, from the county of Ross, for Hou : f VommMmons was paramount to the 
C a Uniform rate of Postage.—By Mr. Byng, from one law of the land. He was not such an 
be place, and Mr. Du Pré, from Buckinghamshire, against | j(].ot as to maintain anv such proposition, 
the Beer Laws.—By Mr. Praed, from some place, against WI t] ig | af sla } | 
t Maynooth College.—By Mr. Plumtre, from one place, | *) 24! e maintained was, Only what iad 
5 against the Municipal Corporations Bill—By Mr Dennis- been laid down by a competent authority, 
e toun, from Glasgow, against any Grant to the Chureh of that the Commons’ House of Parliament 
Scotland; and against the Union of Church and State. | 
was established, not to be a control upon 
if : the peop!e, but to be a control for the 
WestMINISTER THEATRES—PERFORM- | . 
; people upon the executive. If the Lord 
ANCES IN Lent.] On the order of the Gy!) : 
e ; 4 si ; | Chamberlain had acted upon his own 
day being read for going into a Committee |, “eee naag NE og 
c ’ | authority ia interfering in a manner con- 
of Supply, Rene, - 
e rr. trary tothe vote which had been come to, 
Mr. 7. Duncombe rose to move as an | Lee 1. a 
|- ; : ! jhe might have pleaded ignorance of that 
. amendment in pursuance of the notice he |. : a 
I- iiiilae. he ddlveine tencbation:. , vote. Her Majesty’s Ministers had no 
d > 5 sed such excuse to plead, and it was they who 
in “That this House having on a former day | had interfered, and, as he contended, ina 
e, agreed to the Pronger aio Borger hat | most unconstitutional manner, to oppose 
od it is the opinion of this House, that during | the resolution of the House of Commons. 
‘on Lent no greater restrictions should be placed lThat was mrovedl be Ghee lees elie tad 
| upon Theatrical Entertainments within the widiahenls y ft D 
Dy city of Westminster, than are placed upon the | Deen sent to the lessce o viene reg 
i1- like amusements at the same period in every Theatre, from the Lord Chamberlain’s- 
ut other part of the metropolis. That this | office, and which stated, that her Majesty’s 
e- House learns with regret and surprise, that | Ministers had directed that no other than 
as her Majesty's Ministers have not gh to in- | the usual performance of oratorios should 
he terfere with the wholly unfettered discretion | ¢ 3: place on the Wednesdays and Fridays 
d which the Legislature has been pleased to vest Se Lent. Whactiadk Mites usetecdaad 
: ’ : M aX . ¢ Al rs 5 > 
i in the Lord Chamberlain with respect to ‘| a aan cats 1? 
a theatrical entertainments within the city of | SN© OMicers OF her Majesty s house old 2 
as Westminster, by directing that officer of her He maintained that their conduct had been 
‘ds Majesty’s household so to exercise his discre- | most disrespectful to the House of Com- 
ld tionary authority as to defeat the manifest} mons, and was an infringement of the 
at object of a resolution of the Commons House perogative of the Crown, besides being 
ye 9° es ° . is 
rd - of Parliament. most injurious and oppressive to those 
nd He wished particularly to call the atten- | whose means of subsistence were at the 
unt tion of the House to the conduct of Minis- | mercy of the Lord Chamberlain. By 
va ters with regard to the vote come to ona/the statute of the 10th of George 2nd. 
ow former evening on this subject, and he|this jurisdiction was for the first time 
pe~ thought he should be able to show, to the | vested in the Lord Chamberlain; pre- 
to, satisfaction of the House, that not only | viously to that period it was confided 
lon had that vote been entirely disregarded by | to an oflicer called the Abbot of Misrule. 
ap- her Majesty’s Ministers, but they had|It had been probably found that that 
nt. acted, with respect to it, in a manner wholly | officer abused the discretionary power in- 
1; unprecedented, and so as to defeat the | trusted to him, and it was consequently 
express object of the vote. If, on the oc- | transferred to the Lord Chamberlain by the 
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act of Parliament in question, but that 
act only required that every play and in- 
terlude should be submitted to the ex- 
aminer fourteen days before it was acted, 
and that it should be !awful for the Lord 
Chamberlain from time to time, as and 
when it should seem fit to him, to pro- 
hibit the performance of any play or inter- 
Jude for gain or reward. No particular 
days were mentioned in the act; the 
Lord Chamberlain had as much right to 
prohibit plays on Tuesdays and Saturdays, 
as on Wednesdays and Fridays; it was a 
matter entirely in his discretion. For his 
own part, he believed that it was not the 
Lord Chamberlain who had interfered with 
these performances; it was altogether 
wrong to place the blame of this proceeding 
either on the shoulders of the Lord 
Chamberlain or of the Bishop of London. 
The blame rested with those who had 
sought on this occasion to exert a new and 
most unconstitutional power—the blame 
rested upon her Majesty’s Ministers, who 
had just as much right to interfere with 
the jurisdiction of the Lord Chamberlain 
as with that of the Lord Chancellor, the 
Lord Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench, 
or the Archbishop of Canterbury ; and the 
House ought to say to these Ministers, 
“We will not suffer you to usurp the 
prerogative of the Crown, as you are 
attempting to do.” It might have been 
expected that an administration calling 
itself liberal would have paid some atten- 
tion to the decision of those upon whose 
support they usually relied. He would 
give a precedent of recent date, which 
showed the weight which ought to be given 
to the resoiution of the House on this 
subject. What was done last year, after 
the resolution to which the House had 
come, upon the motion of an hon. Baronet 
on the other side of the House upon the 
subject of negroemancipation? Whatdid 
the Under Secretary for the colonies say 
in asking the House to rescind the vote to 
which it had come? Then, too, let the 
House recollect, the majority had been 
only three, the numbers being ninety-cight 
and ninety-five, whereas upon his (Mr. 
Duncombe’s) motion, the numbers were 
ninety-four and seventy-four—a majority, 
give him leave to say, very much greater 
than her Majesty’s Ministers were on all 
occasions able to command. Upon the 
oceasion to which he alluded, the hon. 
Baronet who had moved the resolution 
said he would leave his resolution in the 
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hands of her Majesty’s Ministers. He had 
done the same; he had asked the noble 
Lord, the Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment to take the matter into his considera- 
tion, and offered, if he would promise to 
take any steps to remove the evil com- 
plained of, to leave the matter in his 
hands. His offer, however, had been 
treated with perfect contempt. The 
Ministers told him he might bring on his 
motion in whatever form he pleased, and 
they would always oppose it. Upon the 
occasion of the motion of last year, to 
which he had referred, the Under Secre- 
tary for the colonies said, if it had been 
a question relating to the domestic 
concerns of the country he should not 
have thought it necessary to recommend 
the House to reconsider its resolu- 
tion. Was not the present a question 
relating to the domestic concerns of the 
country ? He was not going on this occa- 
sion to re-open the general question with 
respect to the observance of Lent, and the 
absurdity of the custom of which he com- 
plained; all that he had done before, and 
had also shown how Lent was observed in 
her Majesty’s Palace ; how it was observed 
by her Majesty’s Ministers, and by the 
bishops; and he had only asked that the 
people of Westminster might be at liberty 
to observe Lent in an equally agreeable 
way. But if he had known what was 
going on at the time that he was address- 
ing the House on the occasion, he might 
have added to his list an entertainment 
given in Sussex by a noble Duke, for 
whom no one felt a greater esteem and 
personal respect than himself. That noble 
Duke had entertained 700 or 800 guests 
on a Wednesday in Lent, and amongst 
the assembly there were fifty-nine clergy- 
men, who assisted in the observance of 
Lent in Sussex. He would ask the noble 
Secretary for the Home Department, if he 
had consulted the Bishop of London about 
this? That right rev. Prelate, who thought 
it right to deprive the people of West- 
minster of their amusements, would pro- 
bably think it also right to deprive these 
fifty-nine clergymen of their gowns. He, 
however, thought that those rev. Gentle- 
men deserved no such persecution; they 
were, in his opinion, doing nothing but 
what was worthy of their station and of 
the occasion which had called that assem- 
blage together. Far be it from him to 
make any ill-natured reflections upon the 
gubject ; he joined in the acclamations of 
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that assemblage, and in their wishes for 
the welfare and happiness of their noble 
host. But it must not be forgotten that 
they had met together on a Wednesday in 
Lent. He reallythought that this ought 
not to have been made a question of reli- 
gion. The Church ought to be too firm 
to depend upon the persecution of a few 
poor players. He cared not how many 
supported his motion, or whether he was 
in a majority or minority, being satisfied 
that, whatever became of his resolution, 
he had done his best to maintain the 
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| proposed 


| blished. 


honour and independence of the Com- | 


mons’ House of Parliament. ‘The hon. 
Member concluded by moving the resolu- 
tion. 

Lord John Russell begged to make a 
short statement to the House of what had 
occurred on this subject, and he would 
then leave it to the House to decide as it 
thought proper. It was perfectly true 
that the hon. Member for Finsvury at the 
beginning of the Session had asked whe- 
ther it was the intention of her Majesty’s 
Ministers, or of the Lord Chamberlain, to 
take off any of the restrictions which had 


and Fridays in Lent relating to theatrical 
entertainments, and that an answer was 
given that there was no such intention. 
That answer certainly implied that her 
Majesty's Ministers had not thought pro- 
per to advise her Majesty that those re- 
strictions which had been placed, as it 
was said, from time immemorial upon 
theatrical entertainments during Lent 
should be taken off; and, after reflecting 
on the decision which he had then come 
to, he had no reason for supposing that 
they had judged ill in not giving her Ma- 
jesty such advice. He was sure, on the 
contrary, that if, without any cause or 
general wish expressed, the custom which 
had hitherto been observed, and the re- 
striction which had hitherto been imposed 
during Lent, had been relaxed by her pre- 
sent Majesty, many persons would have 
been shocked, and many others even of 
those who the other evening voted for the 
resolution of the hon. Gentleman, the 
Member for Finsbury, would have de- 
clared that the present Ministers of the 
Crown, who had given such advice to her 
Majesty, had less respect and less regard 
for the established observances during 
Lent than had former Sovereigns and for- 
mer Ministers in this country. He had 
never said, nor, indeed, had many other 


| 
| 


| 
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Members who the other evening voted the 
same way as the right hon. Baronet, the 
Member for Pembroke, said, that these 
restrictions were thought necessary as a 
religious question, but as a question of 
respect for established usage ; and he was 
sure that if her Majesty’s Ministers had 
to remove these restrictions, 
such a proposal would have been con- 
sidered as wholly uncalled for and unne- 
cessary, and that it was done on purpose 
to disregard what had hitherto been esta- 
He had no hesitation, therefore, 
in saying that he did not repent the 


Performance in Lent. 


'course he had taken in answering the 


hon. Gentleman’s first question. The hon. 
Gentleman then presented a petition to 
the House, and immediately moved upon 
it an address to the Crown, and on a divi- 
sion there were 161 Members against the 
motion, and 72 for it. The hon. Gentle- 
man next brought forward his proposition 
in another shape—in a resolution of some- 
what equivocal meaning recited in the re- 
solution then before the House. That 
resolution was carried by a majority of 92 


for the motion to 72 against it; so that 
hitherto been observed on Wednesdays | 


on the first motion there were 161 against, 
to 72 for; and on the other motion there 
were 72 against, to 92 for—in short, that 
of the whole number of Members who had 
voted, a much larger number had voted 
against the motion on the whole, than had 
voted for it. On both divisions, although 
probably many persons were the same in 
each, only 164 Members had in any way 
supported the resolutions, whilst on the 
very first division 161 had voted against 
it, and if they took the two divisions, no 
less than 233 Members had recorded their 
votes against the alteration. Therefore, 
when the resolution was carried, he cer- 
tainly saw no reason to presume that it 
embodied the deliberate opinion of the 
House of Commons. The hon. Gentle- 
man had referred to the question moved 
last year relating to the negro apprentice- 
ship. The first motion was made by the 
hon. Member for Yorkshire (Sir George 
Strickland), and the House decided 
against it. Then the House gave a fa- 
vourable opinion in a division on a mo- 
tion brought forward by the hon. Baronet, 
the Member for Warwickshire. But 
even that was not considered decisive, 
and then a subsequent majority of that 
House was in favour of the _ first 
determination. And he had certainly 
expected, that in the present proceeding, 
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the hon. Gentleman would have asked the 
opinion of the House as to what was to 
be done with respect to his resolution, 
But he had no objection, for the inform- 
ation of the hon. Gentleman and of the 
House, to state what he had done upon 
the present occasion. ‘The hon. Gentle- 
man, the Member for Finsbury, thought, 
that he had unduly and improperly inter- 
fered with the decision of the Lord Cham- 
berlain, Now, two or three years ago the 
Lord Chamberlain, on some question 


which then occupied his attention, told | 


his late Majesty that he would like to con- 
sult the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department; his Majesty consented, and 
he was consulted about, as he believed, 
an application from a gentleman named 
Rainer, who wished to open a theatre in 
Westminster, and whose application was 
supported by the hon, Gentleman, the 
Member for Vinsbury. [Mr. 7. Dun- 
combe remarked, that the application had 
nothing to do with Lent.] Another ques- 
tion arose as to the time the theatres 
siiould be open, and the Lord Chamber- 
lain had come to him, and had said he 
would be glad of the advice of the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment before he decided; and he thought 
that the Lord Chamberlain was justitied 
in making the reference, and that when 
called upon, he was bound to give his 
opinion. Therefore, as to her Majesty’s 
Ministers interfering with the prerogative 
of the Crown, or with the discretion of 
the Lord Chamberlain, it was an entirely 
chimerical apprehension on the part of 
the hon. Gentleman, because froin time 
to time the Lord Chamberlain had asked 
the opinion of the Secretary of State, 
and by his advice he had acted, and he 
must say, that upon questions which af- 
fected the good order and the police of 
the city of Westminster, it could hardly 
be said to be so unconstitutional in prac- 
tice as the hon. Gentleman implicd. So 
when the late resolution had been come 
to, the Lord Chamberlain had again ap- 
plied to him for direction and advice, but, 
as the question had come before the 
House, he did not like to give his own 
advice solely upon a question on which 
the House had passed a resolution, and 
he had, therefore, consulted his colleagues. 
They were of opinion, that this resolu- 
tion of the Hcuse of Commons, after the 
adverse decision the other way, was not 
such a resolution as would justify the 
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Lord Chamberlain in advising the Crown, 
or on his own authority immediately to 
act upon it, or to do any thing till the 
question was §further considered. Then 
Mr. Bunn told them that, on a mere re- 
solution of that House, he had incurred 
considerable expense. Why, the House 
had come to a resolution that negro ap- 
prenticeship should cease on the Ist of 
August, but what would have been thought 
of a person at Demerara who should 
have said, “ The House of Commons has 
passed a resolution on which I have com- 
menced acting. I will disregard the pre- 
rogative of the Crown, I will set aside the 
statute law of the realm, and [ will pro- 
ceed on a resolution of the House of 
Commons?” With every respect, there- 
fore, for the resolutions of that House, 
he little thonght, that they could super- 
sede the law of the realm or dispense 
with the prerogative of the Crown, 
When, therefore, the lessee of Drury-lane 
advertised a performance on a Wednes- 
day and Friday in Lent, the Lord Cham- 
berlain, with the sanction and the con- 
currence of her Majesty’s Ministers, did 
inform the lessee of Drury-lane, that these 
performances could not be sanctioned by 
the Lord Chamberlain, and he conceived, 
that the Lord Chamberlain was perfectly 
justified, and that her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters were perfectly justified, in their in- 
terference. He thought, that if they had 
acted otherwise, if they had said, that a 
resolution of the House of Commons had 
been altogether sufficient, they would not 
ouly have acted wrong in this trifling ease, 
but they would make a precedent which 
would be very injurious to the procecd- 
ings of Parliament and to the prerogative 
of the Crown. Mr. Bunn seemed to treat 
with contempt the prerogative of the 
Crown, and had no respect for her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, but another person con- 
nected with the patent theatres, Mr. 
Macready, had paid that respect, for 
having seen the account of the resolution 
of the House, he submitted to the deci- 
sion of the Lord Chamberlain, and said 
that he would he glad to know what 
course it was intended to pursue; and the 
Lord Chamberlain informed Mr. Mac- 
ready, that, in the present proceedings, 
there would be no alteration, but that the 
whole question of the theatres was under 
consideration, and that it would be decided 
upon before the ensuing season, He 
would, therefore, state to the House, the 
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general intentions of the Government 
with respect to this question, The hon. 
Gentleman, the Member for Finsbury, had 
induced the House to declare, 

“That it is the opinion of this House, that 
during Lent, no greater restriction should, be 
placed upon the theatrical entertainments 
within the city of Westiinster than are p!aced 
upon the like amusements, at the same perio:, 
in every other part of tie metropolis.” 

He had on a former occasion explained 
the position in which the theatres in the 
other parts of the metropolis were, but he | 
would repeat, that so long as they per- | 
forined the regular drama, they acted 
without any authority, and, in fact, their 
performances were altogether illegal. It 
had been shown, by a decision in the Court | 
of Queen’s Bench, that if an actor tried to 
recover his salary, and the manager endea- 
voured to make him perform his con- 
tract, he had no power to do so, because 
the magistrates were prohibited from al- 
lowing theatres to be opened within 
twenty miles of the city of Westminster, | 
and therefore their performances on Wed- | 
nesdays and Fridays, as well as those on | 
Mondays and Tuesdays and Thursdays | 
and Saturdays, were unauthorised. This | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


was a position in which he did not think 
the question should continue, and he did 
not think that he who lived in any other 
part of the metropolis should have | 
theatres any more than those who resided 

within the city of Westminster, but at the 

same time he was of opinion that good | 
theatrical entertainmeuts were as good and 
wholesome amusements as could be pro- 
vided for the people, and that they ought 
generally to be promoted. Upon this be- 
lief, therefore, the Government had deter- 
mined that they would either introduce a 
bill, or that in some of the police bills now 
before the House, they would propose a 
provision that those magistrates who now 
had the power of giving licences tor music 
and dancing in some parts of the metro- 
polis should also have the power of grant- 
ing licences for theatrical entertainments. | 
He would not decide that this power 
should be given to the magistrates parti- 
cularly, for that was a matter which 
would hereafter be considered, but he de- 
clared his belief that the power of pro- 
curing good and respectable theatrical 
entertainments should extend throughout | 
the metropolis. The question, then, was | 
whether the restriction upon the perform: | 
ances on Wednesdays and Fridays during | 
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Lent should be observed, and he begged 
to say that he thought it would have been 
most unwise and indecent on the part of 


| the Ministers if they had proposed a mo- 


tion which should have had the effect of 
changing the system. But when this came 
to be the question in dispute they must 
look at what was the general mode of ob- 


serving Lent in the metropolis and in the 
country generally; and it must be ad- 
mitted that, whether they looked to what 


took place in London, or to what took 
place in Sussex, which had been referred 
to by the hon. Gentleman, they saw that 
persons of the most serious views with 
regard to the observance of religion, and 


| that a great portion of the clergy them- 


selves, no longer observed Lent in the 


| same manner in which it appeared to have 


been observed in the early times of the 


| Reformation, They saw, then, that the 


custom in this respect was changed, and 
as it was observed that the clergy had not 


| objected to give dinners and to go to balls 


during the period in question, it was not 
inexpedient to make a change or to cease 
to keep up the restriction which now 
existed. They were not, indeed, disposed 
to make any change during the present 
season, The Lord Chamberlain had made 
his order with regard to Drury-lane 
Theatre, and if it were disobeyed he would 
put his authority in force; but, by mak- 
ing achange in the law hereafter, they 
would remove the existing restriction. 
The hon. Member had made this matter 
the subject of a motion for a vote of cen- 
sure on her Majesty’s Ministers, for their 
course of proceeding on this matter, but 
he might have taken one of two courses 
in preference to bringing it forward in this 
shape--he might have moved upon the 
last resolution, proposing an address to 


| the Crown, which would have brought the 


matter under the attention of the Crown, 


-and would have necessarily procured an 


answer, or the hon. Member might have 
proceeded upon the resolution, and intro- 
duced a bill to the House to change the 
practice. These were the obvious courses 
for the hon. Member to adopt, but he had 
not chosen to take either, and had rather 
preferred snapping at the proceedings, in 
order to give him the means of censuring 
the conduct of her Majesty’s Ministers. 
Now, he certainly did not object to the 
hon. Member attacking the ministers, but 
he thought that he had better reserve his 
censure fur a matter of greater importance 
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than this. He did not think that the sub- 
ject was one of very great importance, the 
question being the salaries of the per- 
formers and the amusement of the public 
on one side, and the decent performance 
and observance of Lent on the other. 

Mr. Leader said, that in the first place 
the answer of the noble Lord had been as 
unfair to his hon. Friend—he could prove 
it—it had been as unfair to his hon. 
Friend, as his conduct had been injurious 
to the theatrical performers of Westmin- 
ster. It would seem that the noble Lord 
would wish the public to suppose that this 
observance was to be regarded as some 
sort of religious ceremony, not only ina 
particular part of the metropolis, but all 
over the country; while it was perfectly 
notorious that it was an observance which 
was only kept in Westminster, to the ma- 
terial injury of persons connected with the 
theatres in that part of the metropolis. If 
it were a religious observance, it should 
be kept up every where. Those persons 
who, as the noble Lord said, would be 
shocked at its removal, must be persons 
having that sort of conscience which was 
described by an hon. Member opposite 
some nights ago as a sort of India-rubber 
conscience, unless they were likewise 
shocked at the performances which took 
place in the parish of Lambeth, and all 
over the country. The noble Lord’s com- 
parison of the divisions on this subject was 
also most unfair. Hon. Members were 
surely aware that the opposition against 
his hon. Friend arose, in the first instance, 
from his having infringed a point of form 
in bringing forward his motion at an im- 
proper time, when it interfered with the 
presenting of petitions, Therefore, and 
not on account of the motion itself, had 
so many hon. Members voted against his 
hon. Friend. In the course which his 
hon. Friend now pursued, he thought that 
he was perfectly right, and that he could 


have pursued none other; for her Ma.- | 


jesty’s Ministers had thought proper to 
treat the resolution of that House with 
utter contempt, in acting and causing the 
Lord Chamberlain to act in direct opposi- 
tion to it. The noble Lord treated it as a 
trifling matter, but it was no trifling matter 
to the theatrical performers, who lost one- 
third of their earnings in consequence of 
the observance being continued. The 
altered tone of the noble Lord, however, 
though it did not say much for his con- 
sistency, gratified him much, because the 
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persons who were injured would gain by 
that inconsistency. The noble Lord had 
talked much the other night of the Estab- 
lished Church, and the Bishop of London, 
and of the great discouragement religious 
observances would meet with if the propo- 
sal of his hon, Friend were adopted. The 
noble Lord had now, however, given the 
House to understand, that as Wednesdays 
and Fridays in Lent were not particularly 
well observed, it was the intention of the 
Government to introduce a bill in order to 
sanction theatrical performances every- 
where, and at all seasons, Although the 
performers of the theatres of Westmin- 
ster might suffer this season, it was at 
least a gratification to think, that next year 
those absurd regulations respecting Lent 
would be totally abolished. 

Mr. Warburton thought, that as the 
noble Lord had shown so strong a feeling 
of conciliation, those who supported the 
motion of his hon, Friend would be show- 
ing a very bad spirit if they did not meet 
the noble Lord with the same feeling. 

Sir R&R. Inglis said, that notwithstanding 
the concession made by the noble Lord 
opposite to the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury, he did hope that those who, on a 
former night, coucurred with the noble 
Lord, would have, on the present occa- 
sion, an opportunity of giving a similar 
vote. He hoped that those who voted 
with him would not be guilty of the gross 
injustice and inconsistency of pronouncing 
a censure upon the conduct of Govern- 
ment for pursuing that which they, with 
the Government, held to be the right line. 
The question was not whether they acted 
up to their principles. [The hon. Baronet 
was interrupted by ‘ Hear, hear.”| The 
only thing which made him suspect himself 
of being in the wrong, was the circumstance 
of his receiving the cheers of assent, from 
the two hon. Gentlemen opposite, the 
Members for Dublin and Kilkenny. He re- 
peated, that the question was not whether 
they acted up to their principles, but 
whether those principles were sound. And 
the proof that we were all hypocrites or 
bigots, individually, would not decide that 
point. The players had this in common 
with the Ministers, that both classes were 
called “ her Majesty’s servants;” hence the 
former were placed under the direction of 
the Lord Chamberlain, and probably had 
larger salaries; they could, therefore, the 
better bear the loss of not being fully em- 
ployed. At any rate, they knew the con- 
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tract on which they served, they had more ; 
distinction in their profession : and that 

distinction was, perhaps, considered by 

them as a compensation for not receiving 

some ten or twelve days pay in the course 

of the year, which might be earned by their 

brethren elsewhere. On the present occa- 

sion he did not mean to trouble them with 

many remarks as to the question whether 

Westminster, as such, ought to continue to 

be subjected to regulations from which 

Lambeth was free; or whether, on the | 
other hand, those regulations ought to he 

extended to Lambeth; but, on behalf 
of the nation, he wished to take the 

liberty of inquiring if the public time 

were to be devoted to questions of this 

nature, and other subjects, as he conceived, 

equally unimportant? What would any. 
foreigner, or any Englishman, think on 

reading their debates, if he saw that they | 
were one evening spending their time in a 

discussion about two pounds of candles ; 

on another whether two theatres in the city 

of Westminster were to be opened or closed 

on two days of the week? In the mean 

time, what became of the great interests of 
England? He did not hesitate to say, 

that they disgraced themselves by wasting 

so much time upon such inquiries. It had 

been alleged, that the mode of observing 

Lent contended for by those who agreed 

with him, was a mere relic of barbarism 

which ought to be abolished; but was it 

forgotten, that this was a barbarous usage | 
for which a great proportion of Europe 

and a great proportion of the people of 

England entertained no trifling respect ? 

And it was therefore with regret that he 

heard the latter part of the speech of the | 
noble Lord opposite, widely different as it | 
was from the sentiments expressed by him 

in his speech on the former night, and even | 
in the earlier part of his speech on the 

present occasion. 

Mr. O’ Connell said, that the hon. Ba- 
ronet took up the time of the House by 
endeavouring to show that the subject was | 
one which ought not to occupy its atten- 
tion. For his own part, however, he. 
thought that the time of the House was | 
never thrown away when it was employed 
in redressing the grievances of any indivi- 
dual. With regard to the question of the 
observance of Lent, he thought that a} 
mistake had been made, because, instead 
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stantial observance of Lent had been al- 
ready done away with by so many per- 
suasions of Christians, he thought it was 
a ridiculous relic of ancient times to 
endeavour to continue any part of it in 
this country, and he thought that it was 
going rather too far, and it was wast- 
ing the time of the House, to call the 
stopping of the performances of two thea- 
tres on two nights of the week a relic of 
antiquity. 

Mr. Plumtre rose amidst loud cries of 
question and divide. He said that he saw 
with pain that the noble Lord had given 
way to the hon. Member for Finsbury; 
for, he thought, that great violence would 
be done by the adoption of the noble 
Lord’s proposition to the feelings of a 
great portion of the inhabitants of this 
country. 

Mr. 7, Duncombe inquired whether the 
noble Lord would pledge himself that next 
year the theatres would not have this re- 
striction upon them which prohibited them 
from performing [cries of ** No, no /}. If 
that were so he should of course withdraw 
his motion, but if he did not explicitly un- 
derstand this to be intended, he should 
pursue a different course. He hoped that 
if the noble Lord pledged himself to adopt 
the measure which he had suggested, the 
subject would not again be referred to un- 
til some distinct proposition was made. 

Lord J. Russell begged leave to say 
that he had only stated the general inten- 
tion of the Government, but he did not 
give any undertaking upon the subject. 
He should decidedly object to the motion 
being withdrawn. 

The Speaker: does the hon. Member 
propose to divide ? 

Mr. 7. Duncombe: Yes, it appears to 
me that I am exactly where I was before. 
I do not wish to give the House the 


‘trouble to divide, but I do not consider 


the matter settled merely because the no- 
ble Lord says he will bring in a Bill on 


_the subject. I wish to know whether he 


has the sanction of the Bishop of London. 
that he shall propose the measure he has 
suggested. I repeat that I do not wish to 
give the House the trouble to divide, but 
I have a right to ask this question. Ona 
former occasion the noble Lord said, he 
had consulted the Bishop of London, and 


of its being contended that the people I simply ask whether that right rev. Pre- 
should fast, the object was to make the late has given his sanction to the proposi- 
doors of the theatre fast. When the sub- | tion which the noble Lord has made, I 
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know I have no right to reply, and there- 
fore I ask the question. 

Mr. C. Buller said, that his hon. Friend 
ought to think himself exceedingly tri- 
umphant. His triumph could not be more 
conspicuous, after the noble Lord had 
given way to the decided opinion of the 
House and of the country. He must, 
therefore, request his hon. Friend to look 
to the impolicy of dividing the House, 
when the only result which could follow 
would be the loss of his amendment, by 
those hon. Members who had come down 
with an intention to support him, voting in 
Opposition to him. 

Mr. Duncombe said, that under the cir- 
cumstances he should withdraw his amend- 
ment. 

Lord J. Russell should object to its 
being withdrawn. 

Amendment negatived. 

The House then resolved itsclf into a 
Committee of Supply. 


Navy Estimates. 


Navy Esrimaves.] On the question 
that the naval force for the present year 
be 34,165 seamen, and 9,000 marines, 
including 200 boys, 

Sir PR. Peel said, that it was not his in- 
tention to give any opposition to the vote 
Her Majesty’s Ge- 


which was proposed. 
vernment, on their own responsibility, had 


proposed for the consideration of the 
House, that a certain number of seamen 
should be the general naval establishment 
of this country, and it was nearly impossi- 
ble for any Member of that House to enter 
so fully into the subject of the navy or 
army establishment as to be able to ques- 
tion the propriety of the grant, but the 
Government must be presumed to have a 
much more accurate knowledge of all the 
circumstances of the case, than those who 
had not access to official information, and 
who could judge therefore only by the 
general aspect of affairs; and therefore, 
unless there was something unusual in the 
vote which would lead to a strong belief 
that it was much too small, or that it was 
extravagantly great, it was extremely diffi- 
cult for any hon. Member to propose an 
alteration in it. The main consideration 
which Parliament should have upon this 
subject was, as to the amount of the vote; 
and, in reference to this, they must look, 
first to the ictative strength of the naval 
establishment in this country with that of 
the other powers; and secondly, to the 
present aspect of affairs, and the proba- 
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bility of this country being called upon to 
bring its resources into operation. Now, 
considering either one or other of these 
matters, he came to this conclusion—that 
the amount of men proposed for the navy 
establishment of this country could not be 
objected to on the ground of its exceeding 
that which was necessary. He could not 
say that it was an extravagant amount, 
but on the contrary, it was more likely 
that he should say that the demands on it 
would be sufficiently answered by the pro- 
vision made. It was impossible not to see 
that the exertions made by other powers 
—it might be without any hostile design — 
by the United States—France and Russia, 
were becoming great naval powers, and 
were preparing to cope with Great Britain 
in the superiority which it had hitherto 
maintained over the seas, and it was im- 
possible, therefore, to exclude the import- 
ance of those maritime powers from the 
consideration of the House. There was 
one material point also—that the House 
must not only take the actual strength 
with which it was possible to appear when 
it might be called upon to come in colli- 
sion with other nations, into consideration, 
but also the degree of assistance which 
we might expect from our allies. Let 
the House look at the strength of the Rus- 
sian fleet in the Baltic at this time. They 
must not, however, determine the amount 
of possible danger by its mere exteut, 
but they must look at the other fleets 
there, and if they found that Russia had a 
complete preponderating power there, it 
was most material to consider, whether 
this arose as well from its own strength, 
as from the assistance which it might 
gain. In 1790 there was a most formi- 
dable conflict there. Russia and Sweden 
were then opposed to each other, and 
Sweden had no more than eighteen sail- 
of-the-line there, with which she contended 
against twenty-three Russian vessels, and 
it would, therefore, be found that the Rus- 
sian preponderance proceeded not merely 
on account of her own superior strength, 
but on account alse of the diminution of 
the other powers on the shores of the 
Baltic, on whose co-operation this country 
might have reckoned. Then, again, let 
them compare the exertions of France 
with those made in former times, and also 
those of the United States, and they 
would sce the mode in which they were 
preparing themselves. When he said this, 
however, he was willing to admit, that 
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nothing could be worse policy than to show 
too feverish, too active a jealousy, with re- 


spect to the progress of those states. If 


the country had peace, let it have the full 
advantages of peace ; and if they made any 
active demonstrations, they must do it in 
such a way as to bring no evil conse- 
quences upon themeslees s; but he looked 
to the strength of the country, and to th¢ 
tremendous exertions she would have to 
make in case of any war breaking out, and 


while he was one of the last to advise that | 
they should increase their resources during | 


peace by an unnecessary demonstration, 


and by that means inducing other persons | 


to magnify their own strength by reason 
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the subject, seeing, that so large a propor- 
tion of those from whom the attacks pro- 
ceeded, so far from incurring their dis- 
pleasure, had actually been rewarded. 
The individual who signed himself “ A 
Flag Officer” was of course not known—- 
appearing under that assumed title they 
could not tell what might have been his 





reward; but Lieutenant Crauford, nowa 


|commander, whawrote upon the state of 


the Russian navy, had been promoted — 
so likewise hal been Captain Napier. 
That gallant oiiicer cid not conceal the 


‘expression of his opinions, but he was re- 


of the suspicions which they should enter- | 


tain, he was at the s 
say, that when the exertions made by other 


same time bound to | 
subject w were all Cc 


naval powe:s were witnessed, the time was | 


arrived when this countr y should sedulously 
apply itseif, not to a sudden demonstra- 
tion of strengih, but to a grad val and pru- 


dent collection of its materials of warfare, | 
with which in the event of war breaking | 


out, they would fin’ reason to congratu- 
late themselves they were not unprovided,. 
On that ground he hoped, that her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would seriously con- 
sider the condition of the British navy, so 
as to make such additions as would enable 

them to compete with other naval powers, 


He should have been contented to discuss | 
ait 
> 


this matter upon the general principle 
but that the hon. Gentleman, the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, finding himself 
pressed by a pretty unanimous, or at least 
a general expression of dissatisfaction at 
the conduct of the Admiralty, thought it 
expedient to rest his defence alee upon 
the reductions made in the navy during 
the time he (Sir R. Peel) had been in of- 
fice, and he said that Conservative attacks 
were very rife upon the Government. In 
reply to that, he begged to say, that he 
Was no party to any “of those aitacks, and 
so far from considering, that they ought 
to be called Conservative attacks, he 
should say, that the assaults upon them 
came from a different quarter, while their 
best defence proceeded from a Conserva- 
tive. The greater part of the attacks 
made upon “the present management of 
the navy, came from persons whose politics 
corresponded with those of her Majesty’s 

Government—at least, that was true of a 
great many amongst the writers upon the 
subject, It did appear to him surprising, 

that Government should be so sore upon 





warded, and the defender of the Govern- 
nent was Sir John Barrow, a Conserva- 
tive. Then on the assumed ground, that 
the assailants of the Government on this 
ynservatives, the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, thought proper to 
attack him aud his Government; he 
should now, therefore, proceed to con- 
sider whether the attacks made upon him 
were well-founded, whether the course 
which the present Government pursued 
coul | be justified and defended by an at- 
tack upoa the Government with which he 
was connecied, and having repelled the 
| Seoneneens brought against him, he should 
proceed to inquire whether the conduct of 
the present Administration was altogether 
free from reproach on the ground of neg- 
lect or misconduct. At this moment the 
cry had set in against economy; and he, 
when in office had been charged with neg- 
lecting economy. Now, he should show, 
that he had not been guilty of that; he 
should show also why he had listened to 
the doctrines of the economists, and pro- 
posed what was said to have been too 
small an amount of naval force. An hon. 
Member had said to him, ** You are the 
cause of all the attacks which are now 
made upon us; your Government in the 
years 1834-5 proposed more inadequate 
cstimates than were ever proposed before;” 
and therefore the hon, Member inferred, 
that be (Sir R. Peel), who had neither 
suggested nor incited any attacks on the 
Board of Admiralty, ought to bear the 
blame of any improper attacks which 
might have been made upon it at a for- 
mer period Now, he would just remind 
the House, that though they might vote 
35,000 seamen and marines as a fit estab- 
lishment for the year 1839, that was no 
proof in itself, that his estimates for the 
years 1834-5 were inadequate. He re- 
quested the House to consider the situa- 
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tion in which he stood at that time. At 
the close of the year 1834 he came into 
office. He had to consider what should 
be the amount of the estimates for the en- 
suing year. He found, that in the year 
1818, when he had also been in adminis- 
tration, we had been content with a force 
of 20,000 seamen and marines for the 
navy, and that in the ygar 1823, we had 
only a force of 25,000 seamen and ma- 
rines for the same service. In the com- 
mencement, then, of 1835, he had pro- 
posed that the naval force for the year 
should be 20,000 seamen and marines. 
Now it was no proof, that though in 1818 
he had thought a force of 20,000 men suf- 
ficient, the vote which he proposed in 
1835 was inadequate; and even if the hon. 
Gentlemen opposite could prove that their 
vote of 35,000 men for the present year 
was right, it was no proof, that his esti- 
mates for 1835 were justly liable to con- 
demnation. What were the circumstan- 
ces, he would ask, under which he had 
proposed the estimates of 1835? He 
landed in England on the 9th of Decem- 
ber, 1834. At that time he had not ac- 
cepted office. He accepted office the 
next day—on the 10th of December, 
1834. The Board of Admiralty was 
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formed about the Ist of January, 1835. | 


The House of Commons had required, 
that the estimates for the year should be 
laid on its Table within a fortnight after 
the meeting of Parliament. What, then, 
was the course which he had to pursue ? 
In the month of August, 1834, his Ma- 
jesty had declared in a speech from the 
Throne, that profound peace prevailed 
throughout the whole of Europe, and that 
all anxiety for the fate of Turkey was at 
an end, and his Ministers had taken cre- 
dit for the successful exertions which 
they had made upon that score; and had 
informed the country that it was in no 
danger from any renewal of hostilities. 
The Board of Admiralty, he must again 
repeat, was not formed till Ist of 
January, 1835. He therefore deter- 
mined to take this course — namely, 
to adhere to the estimates, which 
his predecessors in the government, 
who were in office up to November, 1834, 
had prepared, with the full knowledge of 
all the exigencies of the public service. It 
had been stated in the course of the debate, 
and that statement had not yet been con- 
tradicted, that three-fourths of the found- 
ations of the estimates for the year 1835 
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had been prepared by the Administration 
which quitted office in November, 1834, 
In those estimates he found nothing to 
warrant even a suspicion on his part that 
they anticipated any interruption of peace ; 
on the contrary, it appeared as if they 
entertained no fears about the prospect of 
peace being obscured, and that they were 
of opinion, that it would not be wise to 
incur the jealousy of foreign Powers by 
increasing either our naval or our military 
establishments. He looked, then, to the 
provisions which had been made for them 
by his predecessors in office, and he found 
that the impressions which had been cre- 
ated by his Majesty’s Speech from the 
Throne in August, 1834, were completely 
confirmed by the draught of the estimates 
for 1835, which they had left behind them 
in their respective offices. He found, 
likewise, that if any inference as to their 
belief of the profound security of the 
world could be deduced from their inade- 
quate preparations, that inference was 
greatly confirmed by the force ready for 
service in the different ports and harbours 
of the country. What vessels had they at 
the close of the year 1834, in the three 
principal ports of Portsmouth, Plymouth, 
and Sheerness? You had not at that time 
in any one of those three ports a single 
first-rate, nor a single second-rate, nor a 
single third-rate, nor even a single fourth 
rate—nay, you had not even a single 
sloop or any steam vessels. You had 
there, it was true, stationary vessels, but 
not a single vessel ready for sea was there 
in any one of the ports and harbours of 
Great Britain, He had a right, then, to 
infer, that his predecessors in office had 
no fear of any danger, and that they had 
no notion of any likelihood of the pros- 
pects of peace being obscured. He had 
therefore taken their estimates for the 
preceding year; and the first question 
which he had asked himself upon them 
was, as to the number of seamen and ma- 
tines which had been actually employed. 
He found that it fell short of the number 
voted by 1,200 men. Three large vessels, 
the Caledonia, the Trafalgar, and a third 
ship of the line, of which he had forgotten 
the name, had subsequently returned 
home. The reliefs had all been sent out, 
and the actual number of men employed 
fell about 1,200 short of the number which 
had been voted. He had therefore taken 
as the foundation of his estimate, not the 
number contained in the estimates of the 
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preceding year, but the number of men 
actually employed by virtue of it. But 
that was not the only foundation he went 
upon. As our appointment to office was 
not calculated to endanger the peace of 
Europe, as the country had amicable rela- 
tions with all the foreign Powers, Minis- 
ters in 1835 determined to follow in the 
steps of their predecessors in office up to 
November, 1834, and not to propose any 
increase in the establishments. But it 
would have been open to them, if you 
would have granted to us, which you 
would not, the experience of four or five 
months in the administration of public 
affairs—on finding, as he had little doubt 
but that they should have found, that 
their estimates were inadequate—it would 


have been open to the Ministers to come | 


down to the House at a subsequent period, 
and to state, that such was the case; and 
under such circumstances he thought, 
that the House would have more readily 
given him increased powers, if he had 
said, ‘‘ We did not like to act upon mere 
apprehensions of danger—we did not like 
to spread consternation and alarmthrough- 
out the country. The experience of a few 
months has shown us, that we were wrong 
in the view which we took of foreign af- 
fairs, and now we have acquired the know- 
ledge, that a greater force is wanted than 
that which we originally required.” He 
was sure, that that was the course which 
men of sense would have pursued, and he 
was also sure, that it was a course to 
which the House of Commons would have 
assented. ‘‘ We were not, however, ad- 
mitted,” continued Sir R. Peel, “ to that 
experience ; and f am not warranted from 
the experience of what has occurred, in 
saying, that if we had proposed larger 
estimates than those which we then laid 
upon the table of the House, we should 
have found a very ready acceptance of 
them at your hands. All I know upon 
that subject is, that the hon. Member for 
Kilkenny proposed, that our estimates 
should be referred to a Select Committee, 
and that in that proposition he was sup- 
ported by some fifty or sixty of his Friends. 
Our estimates, which are now considered 
so open to the fatal objection of economy, 
were then kept so long jn a state of sus- 
pense in that House, that we were obliged 
to come down to the House and inform 
the hon. Member, that if we did not gain 
One vote upon them, we should not be 
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sions of the seamen and marines. I was 
myself obliged to ask the hon. Member 
for Kilkenny to wave his objections to 
that item in the estimates, and to allow 
me to take a vote upon it without dis- 
cussion. But if, instead of taking that 
course, I had come down to the House 
and said, ‘* These Gentlemen are cutting 
down the estimates too narrowly, they are 
not aware of tle exigencies of the public 
service; let us increase the force of the 
navy; let us add to the number of seamen 
and marines; there is nothing like pre- 
paring for war,” what chance should I 
have had of carrying such increased esti- 
mates, supposing that J had been induced 
to propose them? I| proposed, then, under 
these circumstances, the estimates of 1835; 
and my charge against you now is, why, 
if you thought those estimates so inade- 
quate as you now state them to be—why, 
if you thought that I was at that time 
undermining the sources of British power 
and of British ascendancy, you did not 
yourselves come forward to propose such 
larger estimates as you yourselves thought 
commensurate with the demands of the 
public service? You at any rate were not 
inexperienced in public affairs ; you knew 
well what was the state of Europe in 1834, 
If you thought my estimates for that year 
too much reduced, why was not a single 
whisper heard from your ranks against the 
measures of retrenchment and economy 
which I then proposed? The hon. Mem- 
ber opposite (Mr. Hume, we believe) be- 
havedon that occasion fairlyenough. When 
we put in our claim, as advocates for eco- 
nomy, he said, ‘* Oh, no! such a claim does 
not belong to you.” Our claims to economy 
at that time were disputed, and when we 
showed that our estimate was less than 
the estimate for the preceding year by 
1,200 men, it was replied, that no credit 
was due to us for that reduction; we were 
told that our economy was reluctant— 
that it was forced upon us, and that we 

were only treading in the steps of our 

predecessors. But not a single whisper 
was then heard that our retrenchment was 

ill-judged and extravagant. Why was it 

not? In 1835 not one of you was manly 

enough to cal! upon the House for an in- 

creased vote to the navy; but now, in 

1839, when the tide has set in against 

economy, and when the cry is for in- 

creased naval establishments, you are con- 

tent, one and all of you, to sail with the 





able to discharge the half-pay and pen- 





stream, because it is in favour of that in- 
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crease, and you say, with smirking self- 
sufficiency, that all the evils arising from 
the present reduced state of our naval es- 
tabJishments ought to be visited upon the 
head of my administration of 1835, But 
what was the amount of the enormous re- 
ductions which we made in that vear? On 
the Ist of December, 1834, the naval es- 
tablishment left to us by our predecessors 
in office amounted to cleven sail-of-the- 
line, classed under the head of fourth- 
rates, and altogether to 160 pennants. 
Our inadequate estimates enabled you, 
however, to have, on the Ist of December, 
1835, 167 ships employed in the naval 
service of the country—so that the result 
of our enormous reductions was, that you 
had at the close of the year a positive in- 
crease in the force of the year 1835 over 
that of the year 1834. [t is true that you 
supported a much greater increase in the 
naval estimates for the next year. You 
have said that I taunted you with doing 
so from an undue fear of the power of 
Russia. I am bound to say that I have 
no recollection of having used any such 
taunt. I said it would have been better 
had you assigned the real cause of the in- 
crease which you then made; but I do 
not recollect having ever taunted the 
noble Lord opposite on the score of his 
alarm upon the exertions of Russia. A 
large increase, however, was made, no 
matter as to the cause, in 1836 to the 
navy estimates; and now, with the utmost 
simplicity, the hon. Secretary for the Ad- 
miralty comes forward and asks us what 
reasons had we for consenting to increase 
the estimates of 1836 which did not ap- 
ply with equal force to increasing the es- 
timates of 1835. Why, I heard, with my 
own ears, the hon. Gentleman make a 
speech of more than an hour and a-half’s 
duration, in explanation of the reasons 
which, he said, existed for increasing the 
naval estimates of 1836. He did not at 
that time venture to assert that the esti- 
mates of the preceding year had been im- 
properly prepared ; and the noble Lord, 
the leader of the pariy—what did he say 
upon them? I put it to the House broadly 
and distinctly, has the course of either 
the noble Lord or the hon. Secretary been 
fair to us upon this occasion? In 1835 
neither of them ventured upon any objec- 
tion to my estimates. In 1836 an in- 
creased estimate was proposed under their 
auspices, On the ground that the public 
service required that an additional force 
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of 5,000 men should be employed. In the 
course of the debate which took place up- 
on that proposed increase, I said, ‘ I as- 
sent to it with readiness, for I cannot see 
that the estimates of 1835 shonld be the 
rule for the estimates of 1836.’ That, 
however, was not the language which the 
noble Lord used at that time. What then 
was it?) On the navy estimates for 1836 
being proposed, the noble Lord said, that 
he was ready to admit that when the esti- 
mates of the preceding year were prepared, 
there was no necessity for a ‘larger esti- 
mate than that which was then submitted 
tou Parliament, but that he was convinced 
that if an increase had then been called 
for, it would have been assented to. But 
why should I overlay this point with un- 
necessary argument ? Why should I again 
remind the House, that if my estimates 
were inadequate, it was the duty of the 
noble Lord and his friends to have come 
forward and remedied the deficiency at 
the time, and that nevertheless they one 


and all shrunk from the performance of 


that duty, because economy and retrench- 
ment were the order of the day, and the 
tide had not, at that time set against them ? 
What could have been easier, if my esti- 
mates were so palpably under the mark— 
what could have been easier than for the 
noble Lord or for some Member of his Go- 
vernment, to have come down to the House 
in June, 1835, and to have said—‘ These 
estimates were prepared with a view to 
economy by those who had but an ina- 
dequate knowledge of the circumstances 
of the country. We know better what 
the country requires, and here is a supple- 
mentary estimate containing the items of 
the increased grant which we demand 
from you.” If you could have convinced 
Parliament that such an estimate was ne- 
cessary, Parliament would have granted it 
willingly, and then you would have acted 
more manfully than you are acting now, 
when, after keeping our condemnation 
snugly in your pockets for four years and 
more, you are producing it to answer one of 
your party purposes.” The right hon. Ba- 
ronet then proceeded to observe, that he did 
not presume to condemn Government for 
attempting, in the present state of our 
finances to reconcile their professions of 
economy with a due regard to the service 
of the country. He hoped, however, that 
Government would well consider the situ- 
ation in which we were placed at present. 
He did not wish to diffuse anxiety or 
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consternation throughout the country; 
but looking to the present condition of 
our affairs on the north-west frontier of 
India—looking, too, at the war in which 
we might be embarked at the other ex- 
tremity of the globe—looking at the state 
of Canada—at the unsettled question 
which we had with the United States, and 
at the active demonstrations which were 
making by other states in the other he- 
misphere, he could not refrain from ex- 
pressing a hope that the Government 
would consider carefully whether there 
was no at present justi ifiable cause for in- 
creasing the naval establishments of the 
country—an increase which, in point of 
fact, might ultimately be more economical 
than any rash dimunition of them. He 
did not say this in any hostile spirit to 
Her Maje sty’ s Governme nt, for he was 
well aware of the necessity under which 
they laboured of reconciling as far as they 
could the demands of the public service 
with those of economy. His charge against 
the Government—for he had now done 
with the defence of his own Administra- 
tion, his charge against the Government, 
or rather his suspicion of neglect and mis- 
conduct on the part of the Government, 
was founded on this circumstance, that 
they would be unable with the force 
which they now demanded from Parlia- 
ment, and to which Parliament would un- 
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Again, similar calls had been made upon the 
Admiralty by the Consuls at Mexico aed Val- 
paraiso, by the merchants resident there, and 
on the whole western coast of Mexico, claitn- 
ing this aid in protection of their persons and 
their property, a :d declaring such increased 
naval force to be absolutely necessary for this 
| purpose.’’* 





In that paragraph of the hon. Gentle- 
min’s specch he had distinct and positive 
proof that her Majesty’s Ministers were 
aware of the necessity for increasing our 
naval force to give protection to our com- 
merce on the coasts of South America. 
Nay more, he had a direct admission 
from them that daily applications were 
made to them for the presence of such a 
naval foree. He found, that at present 
we had a force of twenty-one ships of the 
line, and of 35,000 seca:nen and marines ; 
and now he asked them whether we had 
been able with that force to give that pro- 
tection to British commerce in South 
America which our interests required? 
As he did not wish to enter into the gene- 
ral question at present, he would confine 
himself to the — of British interests in 
Mexico. First of all, let the House look 
to their amount, ‘There were eight or 
nine large bodies of British capitalists en- 
gaged in mining operations in that coun- 
try. Moreover, there was a very consi- 
derable debt due from Mexico to the in- 
habitants of this country. You would 





doubtedly give its assent, to give that 
protection to the commercial interests of | 
the country which their importance re- | 
quired. He looked at both the state and 
the amount of our present naval force 
He looked also at the distribution of it; | 
and having done that, he could not re- 
concile the distribution of it with the de- 
mands for protection to British commerce. 
He recollected well, that in the year 1836, 
when the hon. Secretary for the Admi- 
ralty moved for an increased grant on 
account of the naval estimates, he made 
the following statement :— 


“ The first ground upon which he asked the 
House to consent to the resolution for an in- | 
crease of 5,000 men was, that there was no 
British naval station in the world from which | 
there were not pressing demands for an in- 
creased force. From the station in the Pacific, 
Where the English trade was increasing very 
much, there were continued demands for an 
increase of naval force. The demands made 
upon the Admiralty in this respect had been 
reiterated through the Foreign-oftice by the 
Consuls of this country, as his noble Friend at 
the head of that department well knew. 





also find at Mexico, Vera Cruz, Oaxaca, 
indeed at almost every large port and 
populous internal town in that part of 


| South America, extensive British commer- 
.| cial establishments. 


The amount of Bri- 
tish capital thus invested in Mexico was 
sufficient to demand of the Government, 
that it should look carefully to its pro- 
tection. What, he asked, had recently 


occurred? So long ago as the 2]st of 
| March, 1838, they were aware, that 
| France was about to enforce her claims— 


perhaps just claims, pe:haps claims neg- 
lected by Mexico—by demanding repa- 


| ration, and if that was refused, by exact- 
, ing it from the Mexican Republic, Very 


soon after that date they must have been 
aware that France not only required from 
Mexico reparation for the’ injury she had 
susti aine d, and the dismissal of the judges 
and officers who had, as was alleged, im- 
properly and illegally treated French sub- 
jects, but also preferred what certaiuly 
appeared at first sight to be rather a novel 
demand for one independent state to 
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make to another as a sina qud non for 
avoiding the consequences of a declara- 
tion of war—that the French inhabitants 
settled in Mexico should be entitled to 
carry on a retail trade on the same footing 
as Mexican subjects. The notification 
made by the French Charge d’Affaires to 


the Mexican authorities in March 1838, 


was couched in the following terms :— 
“¢ Should, which God forbid, this answer,” 
to the three demands, that was, “ be in the 
negative upon only one point, should it 
even be doubtful, upon only one point, 
should it finally bedelayed beyond the 15th 
of April, the undersigned must then imme- 
diately place the continuation of this 
affair in the hands of the senior com- 
mander of his Majesty’s naval forces, of 
which a division is actually on the coast 
of Mexico, and this officer will put in ex- 
ecution the orders he has already re- 
ceived.” This, then, was a decisive proof 
that the French naval force was on the 
coast in March, 1838, and the commander 
of that force had orders, if satisfaction 
were not given, to enforce reparation. He 
said not a word as to whether or not the 
French government were right in demand- 
ing reparation in this fashion, but, assum- 
ing that France was perfectly justified, 
surely, when her navy was to be used for 
enforcing her rights, the British subjects 
in Vera Cruz and other places had a right 
to be protected. How was it possible for 
a powerful country like France to proceed 
to exact reparation by violent means 
without so far endangering the security of 
the lives and property of British subjects 
as to make the intervention of the mother 
country necessary? Necessary for what 
purpose? To attack the French? No, 
but to give confidence to British subjects 
—to form a guarantee, that right and 
justice would be observed in carrying the 
projected hostile operations into effect. 
Early in the summer, in July at the latest, 
they knew that France was fitting out an 
expedition against Mexico. The French 
squadron sailed from Brest on the 13th of 
September, and arrived at Vera Cruz 
about the 25th of October. The bom- 
bardment of San Juan d’Ulloa was ex- 
ecuted on the 27th of November. After 
all the warnings we had had of the danger to 
which British interests were about to be 
exposed, we had no British minister re- 
sident in Mexico. He believed, that 
Mr. Pakenham did not arrive till after 
the attack. [Viscount Palmerston ; there 
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was a British consul on the spot.] 
He did not mean to say, that the British 
embassy was absolutely vacant, or that no 
subordinate officer was present, but he 
must say, when most important interests 
were exposed to imminent danger, there 
ought to have been a British Minister, and 
not a Consul, to look to them, The minis- 
ter did not arrive at Vera Cruz till the 
22nd of December, while the attack on 
San Juan d’Ulloa took place on the 27th 
of November, and that on Vera Cruz on 
the 4th or 5th of December. What naval 
force was there on the coast of Mexico to 
afford protection to British subjects ? Was 
there a single British ship of war at Vera 
Cruz at the time when the attack was 
made? He did not ask the question 
without reason, as would be seen by the 
account of the transactions which then 
took place, which he would quote pur- 
posely from the papers that were supposed 
to vindicate the policy of Government. 
He found this statement of facts in the 
Globe newspaper of the 8th of February, 
professing to come from a correspondent 
at Falmouth :— 

‘“« They say that the French would have been 
cut off but for the distance of the army from 
the city, and the unexpectedness of the dis- 
embarcation of the French, as the British 
Vice-Consul is said by Santa Anna to have 
pledged himself most faithfully for the French, 
that they were not to disembark until after 
eight o’clock in the morning. The situation 
of the British inhabitants may be conceived, 
when it is related that not a single man-of- 
war lay there.” 

The Satellite, a sixteen-gun brig, stated 
to have been at Vera Cruz, was said by 
this correspondent to have gone on a 
cruise during the negotiation of the treaty, 
which would throw the whole of the losses 
sustained by the British on the Govern- 
ment, as the commander of the Satellite 
must have been aware of the difficulties 
that existed, and that the treaty, having 
been offered during the bombardment, 
would never have been acceded to by the 
Mexicans. He (Sir Robert Peel) would 
say nothing as to the doctrine maintained 
by the writer—that Government was liable 
for the losses of British subjects, but he 
wished to know why the single British 
ship of war should have left the neigh- 
bourhood of Vera Cruz after the capture 
of San Juan d’Ulloa. Even if it had re- 
mained there, would it be contended, that 
with our twenty-one sail-of-the-line and 
34,000 seamen and marines, a single brig 
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of sixteen guns could afford sufficient pro- 
tection to our interests? He (Sir Robert 
Peel) was anxious to say nothing that 
might prevent any pending negotiations 
from being brought to a satisfactory con- 
clusion; his questions were mainly direct- 
ed, not to the claims of France, but the 
conduct of her Majesty’s Government. 
This correspondent stated, that, 


“ However, after the first movement of the 
French, about thirty persons obtained a refuge 
on board the Express, and the day after she 
left, the Madagascar arrived.” 

The Express, he (Sir Robert Peel) be- 
lieved, left on the 15th of December. The 
Morning Chronicle, in the account received 
from its correspondent, stated, 


“The greater part of the wealthy inha- 
bitants of Vera Cruz had proceeded to 
Jalapa, taking with them their valuables. No 
British ship of War was at Vera Cruz at the 
time of this occurrence, and the Express pac- 
ket was therefore detained to receive on board 
the British subjects.’’ 

If Government replied to him, where 
was the use of having the British force 
in the neighbourhood of Vera Cruz or on 
the coast of Mexico, when we acknowledge 
the right of the French to blockade the 
coast, when we say that France is justified 
by the law of nations in taking this course 
to obtain redress for the injuries she has 
suffered ? then, he would ask, why have 
you a squadron on the coast of Mexico at 
present? What was your object in with- 
drawing the whole of your force from the 
North American station, and despatching 
it to the Gulf of Mexico? Not, he pre- 
sumed, to attack the French force. He 
trusted there was no ground for appre- 
hending that. He presumed it was to 
prevent, in the excitement consequent 
upon a conflict, the possibility of outrage 
being committed by unauthorized parties 
on the property or the personal safety of 
British subjects, or to give them the means 
of escape, and provide them with some 
better resource in time of danger than the 
Express packet. Well, but how did it 
happen, that with such ample notice that 
war was meditated by France, or at least 
hostile operations—for war, be it observed, 
had never been declared—and with such 
ample appliances for the protection of 

ritish commerce, the first duty of Go- 
vernment, that of providing for the safety 
of its subjects from hostile assaults, had 
been for a long time entirely neglected ? 
According to the statement he had read, 
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there had been no ship at hand to watch 
over our interests, but a little gun-brig up 
to the Ist of December; and after that day 
even that source of protection was cut off, 
for the Satellite left the coast. He said 
Government had ample means of protect- 
ing British commerce. Why, we had now 
eleven sail-of-the-line in the Mediterra- 
nean. The statement made by the hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. C. Wood) the 
other night was, that there was no neces- 
sity for keeping eleven sail-of-the-line on 
that station; that no dangers menacing 
British interests in that quarter required a 
preponderating force; but that it was 
better to employ these ships in the Medi- 
terranean than to retain them at home. 
Now, either it was necessary to keep 
eleven sail-of-the-line in the Mediter- 
ranean, or it was not. If it were neces- 
sary to have eleven sail-of-the-line in the 
Mediterranean, and two at Lisbon, then 
all he could say was, that the remaining 
seven sail-of-the-line in commission were 
very inadequate to the duty of protecting 
the coasts of this country, and meeting 
unforeseen dangers that might assail us 
without warning. If, on the other hand, 
so many ships were not wanted in the 
Mediterranean, why were not five or six 
sail recalled to the home station, to be 
kept as a reserve, ready to be called into 
action on unlooked-for contingencies? He 
wished to have an explanation from Go- 
vernment as to the present distribution of 
the naval force. He could not account 
for the disproportion between the force at 
present maintained at home, and that 
maintained at former periods. How was 
it possible for Ministers now to get a 
force ready speedily in case of any unex- 
pected emergency? Suppose they had 
had to send out the ships to Mexico 
at short notice from the home station, 
how could they have effected it? The 
hon. Gentleman opposite had told them it 
was not necessary to keep ships at home, 
because they could send out a steam- 
vessel to the Mediterranean station and 
recall them in a very short space of time. 
That, however, was but a frail stay on 
which to place dependence, subject, as 
such a communication must be, to so 
many accidents from the weather, and 
from the risk of capture. What progress 
had been made lately in fitting out ships 
wanted to relieve others on foreign sta- 
tions? The Malabar had lately returned 
from the American station, and it became 
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necessary to supply her place by the Im- 
placable. Would the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Admiralty state to the 
House how much time had been consumed 
in fitting out that single ship of the line ? 
If the ordinary at home was in such a 
state of forwardness that it could be 
brought speedily forward for active ser- 
vice, he greatly doubted whether they 
would have withdrawn their ships from 
the American station, and not rather have 
sent them out to Mexico from this country. 
If they kept eleven sail-of-the-line in the 
Mediterranean without any demand: for 
their services, and two sail at Lisbon, 
while it appeared that at the same time 
there was but one ship-of-war, or not even 
one present during the bombardment of 
San Juan and the capture or assault of 
Vera Cruz to give protection to British 
property, he knew not what vindication of 
themselves Government could make to 
the commercial interests of this country. 
Look at the force of 1792, ata time of 
profound peace. In that year we had 
eleven guardships protecting the coast of 
Great Britain. In 1834, on the Ist of 
December, preceding his own appoint- 
ment to office, we had not, except sta- 
tionary ships, a single sail-of-the-line on 
the home station. He could not see the 
wisdom. of this policy, even although 
there might be no immediate danger of 
invasion. {t was surely imprudent in the 
Government of a country possessing such 
a vastly extended commerce, to leave the 
great naval ports without the means of 
meeting unforeseen demands upon our 
navy that might be created by such events 
as had lately occurred at Buenos Ayres and 
Vera Cruz. He greatly feared that in such 
cases the absence of a British naval force 
—he did not mean a force with hostile in. 
tentions, for he trusted the assertion of the 
hon. Secretary to the Admiralty, who had 
assured them that we might keep a suffi- 
cient force at Mexico without in the 
slightest degree endangering a collision 
with France—would always be attended 
with results disadvantageous to this coun- 
try. If we appeared to take no interest 
in such events—if we abandoned the great 
arm of our supremacy, and permitted 
other Powers to have a predominance over 
us in these expeditions—if we allowed 
great Powers to exact hard conditions 
from independent states, and say, “ If 
you fail to give us satisfaction ou every 
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your capital, and sack your towns;” and 
if we sent no British force to the scene of 
Operations to watch over the lives and 
property of the Queen’s subjects, the 
commanding influence of this country 
would be diminished in those distant 
quarters of the globe, and we might come 
to regret that some of the eleven ships on 
the Mediterranean station had not been 
more usefully employed in demonstrating 
that Britain had not quite forgotten the 
existence of those regions, How likely 
was it, that in the excitement and heat of 
the contending parties, acts might be 
done, perhaps without the intention to 
offend, which might place us under the 
disagreeable necessity of demanding repa- 
ration? An instance of this had but lately 
occurred —a British pilot had been taken 
out of the only ship of war we had on the 
coast of Mexico, the Express packet. He 
earnestly and fervently hoped that that 
act might not create any even temporary 
misunderstanding between two great coun- 
tries. He should avoid saying one single 
word that could by possibility throw any 
difficulty in the way of an arrangement, 
perfectly satisfactory and honourable to 
both countries, ‘I feel,” said the right 
hon. Baronet, “ the most perfect confi- 
dence that a great country like France, 
jealous of its own honour, will be the 
first to respect the honour of other coun- 
tries. I have the greatest confidence that 
the remarkable and distinguished man 
who fills the throne of France, and rules 
the destinies of her people, who exercises 
the influence he possesses over the coun- 
cils of that country less because he is its 
monarch and has the regal state, than be- 
cause, as I firmly believe, he combines in 
himself greater qualities for empire than 
any of its kings since the time of Napoleon, 
because he has known the vicissitudes of 
adversity and prosperity, and been taught 
sagacity by exposure to misfortune; be- 
cause he has had wonderful opportunities 
of exhibiting both personal and moral 
courage—opportunities that are rarely 
given to any other man—because, from 
the union in him of so great courage, for- 
titude, experience, and prudence, he will 
be regarded by posterity in France as 
inferior only to the great warrior-statesman 
I have mentioned —I repeat, that I have 
the greatest confidence that onder such 
auspices an amicable and mutually sa- 
tisfactory arrangement may be effect- 
ed, 1 can readily believe that, in the 
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warmth and hurry of conflict, injuries may 
be inflicted for which, although uninten- 
tionally offered, it may become necessary 
to demand reparation. But what I want 
to know—and the time must come when 


we must know it, for the satisfaction of 


the people of England—is, what has 
actually taken place? My advice is, do 
not call for the information precipitately. 
Keep the question of the conduct of Go- 
vernment entirely separate from the ques- 
tion of our relations with France. Avoid 
anything which may wound the sensitive 
feelings of the French people; do not be 
too hasty in demanding acknowledgments 
which may preclude the possibility of a 
satisfactory arrangement; but this we 
must know—what steps have Government 
taken in order to set this question in a 
light perfectly satisfactory? It appears, 
that the officer in command of the packet 


offered no resistance to the proceeding of | 
Ido not mean to } 
assert, that the officer should have made 


the French captain. 


any such chivalrous and romantic resist- 
ance as would have risked the lives of his 
men for the purpose of protecting the pilot. 
But, it was clear, that the French had 
no right to remove the pilot; and the 
officer ought, at least, to have made a 
strong remonstrance. He ought to have 
said, “‘ To superior force I will yield, 
but to nothing but superior force. I stand 
upon the deck overpowered; you may 
take the pilot; I will not offera resistance 
that I know must be fruitless; I will not 
peril the lives of my gallant crew, and run 
the chance of being sunk if I fire at you; 
but I surrender to superior force, and | 
strike my flag.” ‘*We must know,” pur- 
sued the right hon. Baronet, ‘ if we stand 
upon tha’. footing; we must also know 
how it happens that the admiral in com- 
mand failed to give a direct and immediate 
account of a transaction so important. 
This occurrence took place on the 4th of 
December ; this is the 11th of March, and 
yet we are imperfectly informed on the 
whole transaction. We must know what 
were the feelings entertained by a British 
officer in command that could prevent him 
from immediately communicating with the 
Admiralty, and giving the fullest explana- 
tion He knew,” the right hon. Baronet 
proceeded, ‘‘ the Admiralty must be aware 
of all the circumstances of the transaction, 
but he, for one, would forbear to call for 
them at the present moment, because he 
wished to throw no difficulty in the way of 
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a settlement. Ofcourse, the moment that 
Lieutenant Croke landed on the British 
shore he was at the command of the Ad- 
'miralty, The Admiralty could not mean 
| to say, that because that officer wrote a 
letter to some consul, or other authority, 
which reached them through a third chan- 
nel, they should remain inactive on his 
‘landing, without directing his immediate 
appearance before them, and requiring 
from him a full and sufficient account of 
‘the affair. They must see also what was 
, the nature of the apology stated to have 
‘been made to the Gritish admiral. He 
| took it for granted that such an apology 
had been given, and he trusted it had been 
satisfactory. He hoped that, if for no 
other purpose, yet for that of preventing 
|the principles of international law from 
| being unsettled by any rash or unwarrant- 
able act, and for the prevention of the 
/enormous evils which must ensue, if the 
sritish flag, or any other neutral flag, were 
not considered a safe protection to those 
who sailed under it, occupied, for instance, 
in delivering the ship from peril in their 
capacity of pilots, all the circumstances of 
this transaction would remain upon record. 
He had now brought his observations to a 
close. He had said before, that he would 
cordially aid the Government in providing 
means for placing at our command a more 
efficient navy than we at present pos- 
sessed; he would support any increase 
that Government might propose in the 
estimates, with the object of widening, if 
he might so say, the foundations of our 
naval power, and securing a regular supply 
of ships to be built from time to time. As 
he had stated, he should neither withhold 
his assent to the present estimates, nor 
should he press for information at present 
on the topics to which he had referred. 
But the three topics on which he had 
risen, principally with a view of insisting, 
were, first, his complaint of the neglect 
displayed by Government of the increasing 
demands for protection made at the pre- 
sent time by British commerce in every 
part of the world; secondly, he had put 
forth his defence of his own Government 
for not bringing forward larger estimates; 
and, thirdly, he had stated the ground on 
which he imputed misconduct to the 
Board of Admiralty, that, with the votes 
they had taken, and the number of men 
and of sail of the line they had at their 
disposal, they should have so far neglected 
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especially on the coast of Mexico, as the 
information before the country, if it were 
true, warranted him in asserting. But he 
should wish to ask, at some future pe- 
riod, if it were possible that San Juan 
d’Ulloa was taken on the 27th of Novem- 
ber, and the attack on Vera Cruz was 
made on the 5th of December, but that 
the British fleet did not arrive in the offing 
until the 3lst of December, and that even 
when Vera Cruz was taken, that small 
fleet neglected to give due assistance to the 
British commercial interests in the place. 
He did think that the time would come 
when the country would require on these 
points a full explanation, as well as on that 
other point, of the insult which had been 
offered to the national flag, when (he could 
most sincerely say) he hoped to have the 
satisfaction to learn, that nothing had 
been omitted, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, to provide for the interests of British 
commerce, and to exact reparation for the 
insult which had been offered to the 
honour of the navy. 

Mr. Labouchere understood the right 
hon. Gentleman to make it a matter of 
grave reprehension, that any allusions had 
been made to his Government in the way 
of censure, for having proposed to reduce, 
during his administration, the number of 
men in the navy. Now, what were the 
facts of the case? His hon. Friend, the 
Secretary for the Admiralty, said, in an- 
swer to long tirades of abuse, that had 
been cast on the Government, and which 
had been kept up systematically for the 
last six months, not only in the public 
prints and at public dinners, but in that 
House, that it was most improper to make 
such attacks on the Government of Lord 
Melbourne, and charge them with making 
improper reductions in the naval force of 
the country, for the lowest estimate that 
had been presented to the House of Com- 
mons for a series of years, was prepared 
by thé Government of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet. The right hon. Gentleman said, 
that he had given no encouragement to 
the attacks that had been made on the 
Government on this point. He fully ad- 
mitted this, and would prove that many 
things were done by Gentlemen opposite 
to which the right hon. Baronet was no 
party, and which he would not in any way 
countenance. He was a member of the 
Board of Admiralty, when his right hon. 
Friend opposite (Sir J. Graham) was at 
the head of that department; he not only 
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entertained a sense of grateful feeling for 
the conduct his right hon. Friend had 
pursued towards him at that time, but he 
was satisfied, that no one could be more 
zealous for the welfare of the service than 
the right hon. Baronet. At the same 
time he couid not forget, that his right 
hon. Friend, at a meeting at Glasgow, 
said, that there had been a great defalca- 
tion in the naval administration of the 
country under the Government of Lord 
Melbourne, 2s contrasted with that of Lord 
Grey. He was greatly surprised at this, 
for he believed that this was not the case ; 
and it was similar grave charges to this, 
that were made against the Admiralty, 
that his hon. Friend said, that he felt 
himself called upon to refute. But with 
respect to the point before the House, he 
had every reason to believe, that it was 
never the intention of the late First Lord 
of the Admiralty (Lord Auckland) to have 
reduced the estimates of 1835 as to the 
number of men; but, however, that might 
be, on this question it should be borne in 
mind, indeed every one knew, that the 
quantity of men asked for from the House 
for the service of the current year, was not 
the number borne on the books at the 
time, but the average number of men 
which the Admiralty thought it likely 
would be wanted throughout the year. 
Their object in the estimates was, that it 
should be as nearly as possible the aver- 
age number of men which would be em- 
ployed, that should be stated to the 
House. He could only state, that he was 
as positive as he could be of anything at 
that distance of time, that nothing was 
further from the thoughts of Lord Auck- 
land and the Admiralty at that time than 
to reduce the number of men to be voted 
for the navy, and if that Board of Adwmi- 
ralty had been continued in office, the 
same number of men as was proposed 
by the Government of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet would have been proposed to the 
House, and in saying this, he believed he 
should be borne out by all those Gentle- 
men who were then his colleagues in office 
at the Admiralty Board. Let it be observed, 
that in saying thus much he did not com- 
plain of the course which had been adopted 
that evening by the right hon. Baronet; 
but he thought that in justice to Lord 
Auckland, he could not allow the state- 
ment to go forth to the public without of- 
fering his contradiction, It had been 
said, that some of those in connexion with 
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the Government of Lord Melbourne ought 
to have got up to blame the course to 
which Lord Auckland had thought it right 
to adhere; but he must say, that he 
thought Ministers of the Crown ought to 
pause before they got up and said, “I 
do not agree with the Cabinet on this 


point. I think, that the estimated number | 


of men is not sufficient.” This, he thought, 
was not a statement which should be made 
by any Minister, still less by any one who 
had left the office to the conduct of which 
his remarks applied. But, as it happened, 
he had said in the debate on the subject, 
that he should support the estimates of 
the right hon. Baronet against the hon. 
Member for Kilkenny; yet though he did 
give those estimates his support, he should 
have done so with more pleasure if no re- 
duction had been made. He would not 
trouble the House longer than to observe, 
that there was one part of the speech of 
the right hon. Baronet which he had heard 
with great pleasure. He believed it was 
the true policy of this country to reduce 
the navy estimates in time of peace as low 
as could possibly be done consistently with 
the safety of the country, but at the same 
time to take care, that the docks and ar- 
senals were kept in such a condition as 
that they might be able on occasion of any 
emergency of sudden danger to call into 
action a powerful force in a short time, 
and that chiefly by taking advantage of 
the great commercial resources of the coun- 


Officer” for calling the attention of the 
country so ably to the state of our navy ; 
and, with respect to the latter, he would 
take upon him to say, that a more intelli- 
gent, a more gallant, or a more active 
officer did not exist in her Majesty’s navy. 
He should not attempt to follow his hon. 
Friend, the Secretary of the Admiralty, 
| through his long statement of figures, as 
| he considered them to form a portion of 
the subject which was quite of a secondary 
| nature, What he wished to call the at- 
j tention of the House and of the country 
| to was, the utterly defenceless state of the 
ports and harbours, of the truth of which 
any Gentleman might be satisfied who 
would take the trouble to go down and 
inspect them for himself. The few ships 
which we had afloat, he lamented to say, 
were not fully manned—a charge which 
was more particularly applicable as re- 
garded the one line-of-battle ship we had 
on the Cape station, which was miserably 
under-manned, so much so, that in case 
of a war suddenly breaking out, the first 
intelligence of the event that would reach 
it would probably be conveyed by the 
vessel which effected its capture. He 
thought this was totally indefensible in 
the present state of European politics, 
Then, again, they had but a single half- 
manned line-of-battle ship in the three 
ports of the kingdom; and if hostilities 
were to arise on a sudden, the enemy’s 








try, on which depended its prosperity. 
This was the wisest and most judicious 
course which the Admiralty could pursue. 

Sir R. Peel said, if he had recollected 
that the hon. Gentleman had objected to 
a reduction of the estimates on the occa- 
sion in question, he would have been the first 
to admit it, but he did not recollect any- 
thing of the sort. The report of the hon. 
Gentleman’s speech, too, bore out his 
recollection of the debate. 

Captain A’Court said, there had lately 
been published a pamphlet, as he under- 
stood, by the Secretary of the Admiralty, 
of which he could not omit the oppor- 
tunity of declaring his opinion, that it was 
full of mistakes, and, moreover, that it 
was written in such a vapouring style, 
that altogether its publication was a step 
which, in a Secretary of the Admiralty, 
could not but be looked upon as most 
irregular and unusual. He should also 
take that opportunity of returning his best 


cruisers would be able to sweep the Chan- 
nel, sail up the river, and, perhaps, even 
arouse the Lords of the Admiralty from 
their dream of security. The three naval 
ports of the kingdom ought never to be 
left without at least three line-of-battle 
ships to guard them, and three ships 
ought to be kept as much as possible 
cruising in the Channel, in order to keep 
the crews in proper exercise. If this 
method had been resorted to before it was 
too late, the late disgraceful affair off the 
coast of Mexico might have been pre- 
vented. But the Admiralty said, it was 
not yet too late to adopt some such sys- 
tem. Good God! not too late, when the 
British flag had been insulted with im- 
punity? Ifthe home navy was to remain 
in its present inefficient state, he most 
fervently hoped, that when the day of 
action came, no blame would be attributed 
to the officers and men of the navy in case 
their personal exertions should prove in- 
effectual to counterbalance the defects of 
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the system, With respect to the navy of 
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Russia, he found, that great credit and 
weight was attached to an assertion which 
had been made on the part of the Govern- 
ment, that the Russian Baltic fleet was a 
mere parchment fleet. He could by no 
means assent to this. It was not wise, 
he thought, thus to underrate the resources 
of foreign Powers. He knew, that the 
Russian fleet was very powerful, Then 
there was the French fleet, another very 
powerful fleet, and one which was con- 
stantly equipped. He was persuaded it 
was unwise to depreciate the power of 
foreign countries; he especially feared the 
moral effect of such a course on the minds 
of the seamen. Another topic on which 
he had strong objections to urge against 
the present system was, the size of the 
ships. Sir John Barrow asked, why 
should we not do as well, in case of war, 
with seventy-fours and sixty-fours as those 
large monsters of ships. But if other 
nations built these large ships, how we 
were to get on with sixty-fours he could 
not find anybody to explain, and he con- 
fessed, that of himself he was unable to 
understand it. Moreover, he must say, 
that when he found we could afford to 
spend large sums annually upon forces 
engaged on the coast of Spain, without 
any returns of honour, glory, or profit to 
the country, he could not understand the 
naval system we were pursuing. For his 
part he said, and he had always said, the 
British navy against the world; and he 
most fervently hoped, that in the day of 
action it might not be found to be over- 
matched. 

Mr. Somerset Maxwell bore testimony 
to the high and noble character of the 
‘““ Flag Officer,” who had been his friend, 
he said, for a series of years, and whom 
he knew to be possessed not only of the 
highest accomplishments, but of the most 
perfect integrity. The ‘ Flag Officer” 
had been most unfairly aspersed by the 
hon. and gallant Admiral opposite in the 
previous debate. 

Admiral Adam said, all he could say 
was, that in what he had said, he had 
referred to the speech of his hon. Friend, 
the Secretary of the Admiralty, who had 
declared, that he had convicted the ‘ Flag 
Officer” of wilful misrepresentation. That 
was his only expression on the subject. 
It was made out to his satisfaction. If 
the “ Flag Officer” had quoted Sir John 
Barrow’s book correctly, it would not have 
been possible for him to have framed the 
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misrepresentation which he had put forth, 
Whether he knew who ‘ The Flag Officer” 
was, or not, he would say, that he who 
wrote that pamphlet made gross misrepre- 
sentations. 

Mr. §. Maxwell: [have means of know- 
ing the contrary. The gallant Admiral 
must know very well who “ the Flag Offi- 
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cer” is. Ihave no occasion to mention 
hig mame; it is known to the whole 
country. 


Mr. C. Wood felt himself called upon 
to make some observations after what had 
been said by the right hon. Member for 
Tamworth. He was sorry that any ex- 
pressions which had fallen from him (Mr. 
Wood) should have given rise to the feel- 
ing on the part of hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, that he had made a party attack upon 
them. He had no intention of doing so, 
and the very circumstance stated by the 
right hon. Baronet—namely, that he had 
not done so in 1836, was in itself a pretty 
good proof that he could have had no 
such intention. ‘The attacks were made 
upon the present Board of Admiralty, and 
he had felt himself throughout to be the 
assailed, and not the assailant party. He 
thought sufficient allowance bad not been 
made for the position in which the Admi- 
ralty had been placed. Incessant attacks 
had been made upon them. He was 
aware that the representations which had 
been made of the inefficient state of the 
navy had produced a considerable effect 
ou the public mind; he did not conceal 
from himself that an impression most un- 
favourable to the Government had thus 
been created, and it was of the utmost 
importance to the character of the Go- 
vernment to put a stop to such unfounded 
representations. What were the state- 
ments? That the navy was in a bad 
state; that it had been brought to this 
state by reductions; and that the reduc- 
tions had been made by the present Go- 
vernment. He denied that the navy was 
ina bad state; and of course, therefore, 
he denied that it had been brought to 
such a state by reductions. He did not 
expect, however, that the mere statement 
of the real facts would put a stop to re- 
presentations made, as he believed, mainly 
for party purposes; and he had, therefore, 
thought it necessary to show, that if those 
persons still persisted in their complaints, 
that the navy had been reduced to a state 
of inefficiency, the blame must be attri- 
buted to hon. Gentlemen opposite who 
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had reduced, and uot to the present Go- 
vernment who had increased, the navy. 
In defence of the reductions made by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, it had been stated 
from the other side of the House, that it 
. had been the intention of Lord Auckland’s 
poard to reduce the number of men, but 
this was an entire mistake. He (Mr. 
Wood) had communicated on this point 
with all the members of that board now 
in England; that was to say, with all the 
members of the board, except Lord Auck- 
land himself; and the answer he had re- 
ceived in each instance was, that no re- 
duction of men was ever contemplated by 
that board for one moment, The inference 
which the right hon. Baronet opposite had 
drawn from the number of men borne on 
the 3lst December, 1834, was no sort of 
criterion of their real number for the ser- 
vice of the year. The numbers borne on 
the 31st of December were, generally 
speaking, smaller than at any other period. 
For instance on the 3lst of December, 
1838, the numbers were about 1,800 short; 
on the Ist of March, 1839, they were 
only 300 short; and if, on the Ist of 
June, they were 1,800 above the number 
voted, the Admiralty would still have ad- 


hered strictly to the vote of men, which | 


only meant, as everybody conversant with 
the subject knew, the average number 
throughout the year. The noble Lord 
(Ashley) had stated, that Lord de Grey’s 
board found the estimates nearly prepared, 
and that they had only adopted the esti- 
mates of their predecessors. This could 
not be so as to stores. 
the store estimate was the account of the 
articles actually in store in the dock-yards 
on the 31st of December in each year. 
This account could not be laid before the 
Admiralty before the latter end of January, 
and could not, therefore, in 1835, have 
been submitted to Lord Auckland’s board, 
who went ont in December. In fact, the 
report of the store-keeper general of that 
year, which was the foundation of the 
estimates for 1835-6, was dated February 
5th, 1835. He would add a few words upon 
the right hon. Gentleman’s observations 
with respect to the distribution of our 
naval force. The right hon. Gentleman 
asked, what had been done for the protec- 
tion of our trade with the increased force ? 
The answer was, that an increase had 
been made on all the stations where ships 
were accustomed to be stationed for the 
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hon. gentleman had more closely referred 
to the returns which he himself had quoted, 
he would have found that, taking the four 
principal stations where ships are generally 
stationed for this purpose, namely, the 
East Indies, the Cape of Good Hope, 
South America, and North America and 
the West Indies, there had been an in- 
crease on all these stations, to such an 
extent that, whereas in December, 1835, 
the aggregate amount of force was sixty- 
six ships in December, 1838, the amount 
was eighty-nine ships. If the right hon. 
Gentleman took the station where he 
seemed to think there was the greatest 
need of protection for our ships, North 
America and the West Indies, he would 
find, that while in 1835, there were only 
twenty-six ships on this station, in 1838 
there were forty. Looking at the stations 
in which our commerce more especially 
required protection, it would be found 
that the precautions taken had corre- 
sponded with the general increase which 
had been made. He would refer more 
particularly to the protection of our trade 
in Mexico. On the 26th of March, 1838, 
a sloop of war anchored at Sacrificios, and 
from that time to December, there had 
been a sloop of war emplvyed in the Gulf 
of Mexico, being only occasionally absent 
from it, as, for instance, when it went to 
communicate with the Commodore at Ja- 
maica. Orders were given early in the year 
to our commodore on the West India sta- 
tion to look to the protection of British in- 
terests on the coast of Mexico, and a con- 
siderable disposable force had been placed 
at his orders throughout the summer in 
the West Indies, and he was directed to 
employ it in case adequate representations 
were made to him from Mexico, If he 
had not thought it necessary to send a 
force there, it must have been simply be- 
cause no such representations were made 
to him. When the right hon. Baronet 
said, that it had been necessary to withdraw 
the force from North America to form that 
which went to Mexico with Commodore 
Douglas, the right hon. Gentleman was 
very much mistaken. The force which 
went there consisted of ten ships, Of 
these, four went from England—the Edins 
burgh, the Pique, the Modeste, and the 
Rover; two were in the West Indies al- 
ready, the Madagascar and the Snake; 
three were disposable between Bermuda 


jand the West Indies—the Vestal, the 
protection of our commerce. If the right | Ringdove, and the Racehorse. 
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vessel which, in any sense, could be said 
to have gone from North America was the 
Admiral’s ship, the Cornwallis, which left 
the St. Lawrence early in August, before 
the Admiral had received orders to go to 
Mexico, and for reasons altogether uncon- 
nected with that expedition. It was per- 
fectly true, that the squadron arrived in 
the Gulf of Mexico later than was ex- 
pected, but this was in consequence of 
adverse winds and other circumstances 
over which the Admiralty had no control ; 
and after all, it arrived there in sufficient 
time for the purpose for which it was in- 
tended. The object of sending it was not 
to prevent the attack on St. Juan d’Ulloa, 
but to support the representation of Mr. 
Pakenham, who went out from this coun- 
try in one of the vessels composing the 
squadron, With reference to the remain- 
ing point to which the right hon. Baronet 
had alluded, the pilot taken from the Ex- 
press, he (Mr. Wood) quite approved of 
the mode in which the right hon, Baronet 
had referred to it. He could assure the 
right hon. Gentleman, that the tone and 
temper in which he had spoken on the 
subject were concurred in by every mem- 
ber of the Government. He quite agreed, 
that ultimately all the material parts of 
the transaction ought to be brought be- 
fore the House. In the present state of 
the negotiations, as he might call them, 
on the subject, it would, however, be pre- 
mature and unadvisable to call for the 
papers connected with it. It was doubt- 
less an affair of much moment—more so 
as to what took place between the French 
Admiral and our Commodore, even, than 
as to what occurred between Lieutenant 
Croke and the commander of the corvette, 
and still more as a question between the 
two Governments. It appeared, bya sub- 
sequent communication from Lieutenant 
Croke, that he had protested in the most 
decided manner against the line of con- 
duct adopted towards him as to the pilot ; 
that he had made every opposition, which 
under the circumstances it was necessary 
for him to do, short of actual resistance. 
It would be satisfactory to the committee 
to learn that the pilot had been seen safe 
in Vera Cruz a day or two after he was 
removed from the Express. A commu- 
nication with the French government had 
been entered into on the subject, and 
the reply of the French government was 
a very reasonable one, that until they had 
received a report from Admiral Baudin, 
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and full information on the case, they 
could not give a specific answer; but that 
they should be ready to make any repa- 
ration which, under a full knowledge of 
the circumstances, they might be fairly 
called upon to make. With regard to. 
building ships, he agreed in the main, 
with the views expressed by the right hon. 
Member for Pembroke. About three line- 
of-battle-ships ought to be completed every 
year. He did not agree that they ought 
to be launched, but that they ought to be 
brought to a state of great forwardness on 
the slips. This system, which had been 
recommended by Lord Auckland, had been 
pursued with much success by the French. 
The ships lasted a much longer time than 
when they were in the water; of course 
more slips and roofs were required, and 
there was a provision in the estimates for 
this purpose. When, however, the right 
hon. Baronet complained that the present 
Board of Admiralty had not done as much 
as they ought to have done in building 
large ships, he must remind him that, for 
two years, they had been working with 
the diminished numbers and diminished 
amount of work, established for the dock- 
yards by the right hon. Baronet himself. 
They had not had the means of making 
more progress. In 1837, however, they 
had made a large addition to the work of 
the yards. This increase was now begin- 
ning to take effect, and three ships of the 
line would be launched in 1839. He was 
sorry that they were to be put into the 
water, but the slips on which they stood 
were unsafe. It had been intended to 
propose a larger increase in the amount of 
labour for this year, but a variety of cir- 
cumstances had prevented them from do- 
ing so. They had, since 1835, increased 
the wages from 300,000/. to 400,000/,, 
and would not shrink from proposing 
more next year, if necessary. The right 
hon. Member for Pembroke had seemed 
the other evening to doubt the accuracy 
of his (Mr. Wood’s) statement as to the 
state of the American navy; but he had 
derived his information from very good 
authority, namely, the Report of the Se- 
cretary of the American navy. He spoke 
also of the great rapidity with which the 
Americans built their ships. Now, what 
was the fact? In 1822, the Americans had 
building, one ship of the line, just ready 
for launching ; two half built, and two 
with their frames collected. In the pre- 
sent year (seventeen years after the period 
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just mentioned) what was the progress of 
these vessels ?—That one was launched, 
the three on the stocks were there still, 
and one frame remained collected. This 
was what they had actually done; what 
they could do on an emergency could 
equally be done in this country, The 
right hon. Member for Pembroke had re- 
ferred to the state of the stores now, as 
compared with their state at the periods 
when Lord Melville and he respectively 
quitted office, in 1830 and 1834, The 
state of the stores was much the same 
now as at those periods. He would men- 
tion a few of the main articles. The store 
of timber was rather lower now than at 
either of these periods—the store of thick- 
stuff, about which there had frequently 
been a difficulty, was considerably higher 
than at either period. So also was the 
store of plank—that of hemp was higher 
than in 1830, though not quite so high 
as in 1834. The store of cables and cord- 
age was not so high as in 1830, but higher 
than in 1834, As to canvass, there had 
been some delay in the deliveries; but 
taking the quantity in store on December 
3lst, and that due from contractors, the 
store was not quite so high as in 1830, 
but a good deal higher than in 1834. 
Taking the whole stores one with another, 
they were much the same now as at those 
periods; and a large increase was provided 
for in the estimates of this year. 

Lord Ashley was understood to say, that 
the Government with which he had been 
connected had left the amount of stores 
rather greater than they had found them, 
and that, when leaving office, they had 
left the navy estimates about three-fourths 
prepared. 

Captain Pechel, after what he had 
heard, could not believe that in some of the 
statements put forth by hon. members on 
the opposite side, they had been actuated 
so much by considerations for the honour 
of our great national bulwark, the navy, as 
by party feelings. Those who had heard 
the debate, and who were aware of what had 
been said and written out of doors on the 
subject, must be convinced that this great 
national question had been brought forward 
for party purposes. Had it not been so 
the Committee would never have heard of 
such preposterous objections as had been 
made—objections which had been demo- 
lished at one fell swoop by his hon. Friend, 
the Member for Halifax. But of all the 
humbugs which had been created in the 
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discussions of this question, none had 
been greater than that of the alarm sought 
to be raised by the assumed probable in- 
vasion of this country by Russia. He 
did not include amongst those who joined 
in that remark the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. T. Attwood), whose ho- 
nesty none could suspect; but he owned, 
that he was startled by the monstrous 
propositions put forth by the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir G. Clerk), whom he did not 
then see in his place. [Some hon. Mem- 
bers said, ‘* He is here.”] He was glad 
to see it. He had great respect for the 
right hon. Baronet. He was the Lord of 
the Admiralty who had signed his (Cap- 
tain Pechell’s) commission. That right 
hon. Baronet had talked of the great Rus- 
sian fleet in the Baltic, and of swarms of 
Russian privateers in the channel. Was 
he prepared, then, to have twenty-seven 
sail of the line at the mouth of the 
Thames in contemplation of this talked- 
of Russian invasion. Or would he have 
that force kept up for manceuvring or for 
the instruction of young officers? Much 
stress had been laid upon the statement 
of Sir George Cockburn, that he had 
made twelve sail of the line ready for ser- 
vice in three days. Now, what had been 
the fact? It was true that six ships had 
been fitted out in a short time to take the 
troops sent out under Sir Henry Clinton 
to the Tagus; but they were armé en 


flute, and not fit for general service. As 


” 


to our ‘‘ demonstration” ships, as they 
had been termed, he had been bored with 
hon. Members coming to him to explain 
what they meant. He should wish that 
they were called conservation ships, or 
any other name rather than the mysteri- 
ous one of “demonstration” ships. The 
right hon. Baronet had talked of the 
delay in the equipment of the Powerful, 
the Ganges, and the Implacable, but he 
should recollect that they were fitted out 
for four years’ foreign service, and must 
be fitted up with all the necessary provi- 
sions and stores for that period. They 
were altogether differently fitted out from 
the ships provided to take the troops out 
to the Tagus. Hon. Members talked of 
not having ships ready when required, but 
what had been the answer made to appli- 
cations made in 1834, for some vessels to 
protect our fisheries on the coast of Sus- 
sex against French ships? The answer 
was, that we had not a ship to spare. 
This was a very different case from send- 
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ing ships out to Mexico; and, by the 
way, let him add that there had not been 
any application for or any demand of 
ships by our merchants to protect their 
interests in that part of the world. No 
application of the kind had been made to 
the Admiralty, or to the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs. As to the improve- 
ment said to have been made in naval 
gunnery under the right hon, Baronet 
(Sir J. Graham), he did not mean to deny 
the fact, but the right hon. Baronet might 
have found the plan of that improvement 
in the drawer of Lord Melville who had 
preceded him in that office. The credit 
of that invention had been given to Cap- 
tain Smith, though it did not belong to 
him. ‘To that gentleman was owing the 
invention of the naval target, but not the 
general improvement of naval gunnery. 
He approved of the system of taking men 
from the ordinary of the navy instead of 
from the coast guard as heretofore, and 
contended, that it was unwise and impo- 
litic to keep up a large amount of naval 
stores. In another place, a noble Peer 
had been complaining of the inefficient 
state of our navy. That nob‘e Lord must 
now put his ship about and go upon ano- 
ther tack. He had been peering and 
prying into our dock-yards and stores (it 
was a wonder he did not fall into the 
mast-pond), and had been complaining of 
every thing he found there, but his opin- 
ions on such matters would weigh very 
little against those of such men as Admi- 
rals Bouverie and Warren. With respect 
to the naval administration of the right 
hon. Baronet opposite (Sir J. Graham), 
he must say, that the right hon. Baronet 
deserved great credit from the country, if 
it were only for having removed that in- 
cubus to improvement, the Navy Board. 
He had, moreover, placed at the head of 
the dock-yards a person who proved to be 
a most efficient officer. In reverting to 
the subject of our naval force with re- 
ference to what had been stated by the 
hon. Member opposite (Mr. Maxwell), as 
to our shores being unprotected and de- 
fenceless, he would ask whether it were 
possible for any officer to be really honest 
in having such fears? In the letter of 
the Flag Officer, so often referred to, it 
was said, that the Russians could come 
down on our shores whenever they pleased, 
pillage, and burn London, and carry off 
the inhabitants to the mines of Siberia; 
but he could hardly believe, that any 
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officer could hold such absurd opinions, 
He thought, the statements of that letter 
were overdone, and although some parts 
of it might be of service to the navy, 
that it was, on the whole, unworthy of the 
cause. He must, however, say, that as 
to the manning of the vessels, unless 
something satisfactory were done, he 
should move certain resolutions on that 
subject; at the same time he did uot 
blame the present Administration more 
than any former Administration, as to the 
present state of the navy. With respect 
also, to the pensions of the men, he 
thought, it was absolutely necessary that 
they should be retained by those who re- 
turned to the service, so that they might 
have the power of alloting it to their 
wives and families on going abroad, 
There was only one other subject on which 
he wished to make a few observations, 
and that was the Express packet. The 
hon. Member, the Secretary for the Ad- 
miralty, had met this question in a man- 
ner which he hoped the hon. Member 
would regret; for he thought, that 
when such imputations were cast on the 
service, asin this case, the House ought to 
know what was the explanation which the 
lieutenant who commanded the express 
packet had sent tothe Board of Admiralty, 
as to the manner in which he had pro- 
ceeded in yielding up at once the pilot to 
the Creole corvette, or resisting the appli- 
cation, That ought to be known for the 
sake of clearing up the imputations which 
had been cast on an officer who had al ways 
been considered a gallant officer, and 
whom he had known when acting on the 
same service on the coast of America, 
under most trying circumstances. There 
ought to be no objection to the log of that 
vessel being produced. It had been said 
that proceedings had been taken by the 
Government on the subject, and that 
a satisfactory communication from the 
French Government was daily expected ; 
but as to the proceedings which had been 
taken by Lieutenant Croke, he thought no 
delay ought to take place in the House 
being acquainted with them. 

Captain Gordon was not going to speak 
of the accusations against either Whig or 
Tory Governments, of which the House 
had already heard so much; but still he 
must say, that in all former votes for the 
navy to preceding Governments they had 
been compelled, by the opposition side of 
the House, to reduce their estimates to the 
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lowest possible scale. ‘The present Ad 
ministration had, however, received n 
such opposition; from his side they had 
met with every support, and even the hon, 
Member for Kilkenny, who sometimes 
favoured the House with such lengthened 
economical speeches, had not pressed for 
divisions against them. There was, there- 
fore, some difference between the two 
parties as to the circumstances under 
which their estimates were brought for- 
ward, ‘The observations made by the hon. 
Gentleman opposite on the former discus- 


estimates of 1835, were, in his opinion, 


degree of disappointment did he (Captain 
Gordon) observe that no augmentation 
was proposed on the present occasion. 
Year after year had he supported the 


estimates of the Government of the day, | 


but always regretting the low scale on 
which they were brought forward. At the 
same time, he was aware that it must be 
on the responsibility of the executive 
government to fix the establishment of the 
year: the Government knew our relations 
with foreign countries, and the state of 
foreign navies, and on that information 
the amount of men necessary to be voted 
must depend. It was, therefore, not fair 
to throw blame on the naval administration 
on any such occasion for which they were 
not responsible. But there were other 
points in which they were to be held re- 
sponsible, and one was the the distribu- 
tion of the men so voted by Parliament. 
For a long series of years it had been the 
policy of the Government, and he thought 
it a wise policy, to keep in our ports, or 
the neighbourhood of the Thames, a cer- 
tain number of ships ready for any services 
that were required in cases of emergency. 
He was not one of those who entertained 
apprehensions of any immediate aggres- 
sions from the Baltic; for although he did 
not mean to say that Russia could place 
any confidence in this country, or have 
any other feeling than that of distrust at 
the policy which we had adopted towards 
her, still it was the interest, the policy, 
and he thought the anxious wish of Russia, 
to be friendly with us; and, consequently, 
there were no well-grounded apprehensions 
of danger from that quarter. But still it 
was desirable to havea certain number of 
ships always ready for any sudden service. 
In the year 1826, which had been before 
alluded to, when it was deemed necessary 
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to send a fleet to Lisbon, it was the boast 
of Mr. Canning that the whole force was 
ready in a week ; but he (Captain Gor- 
don) doubted very much whether at this 
moment one single ship could be got ready 
for service in the same time. The gallant 
Admiral opposite (Admiral Adam), aud the 
hon. Secretary for the Admiralty, sail, the 
other night, that they had disposable ships, 
as they had called them, in the Mediter- 
ranean, off Lisbon, and also off the north 





coast of Spain; but he did not know how 


| they could call the Jatter disposable, for 
sion of this subject, with respect to the | 


since it was considered necessary tokeepa 


| line-of-battle ship and a flag officer at Lis- 
most unfair and uncandid; but with some | 


bon, those vessels must be there for some 


| purpose, as he supposed, and therefore 


could not be removed. The gallant 
Admiral had also said, that, by steam 
navigation, we could, ata short notice, 
send for those ships that were stationed in 
the Mediterranean; but then it must de- 
pend on wind and weather as to their 
returning to this country, and we could 
not calculate on their services under a 
month. ‘The gallant Admiral had said, 
that the troops recently sent out to Canada 
had been sent with the greatest possible 
expedition; butthen he must recollect the 
time of year at which it took place. Pare 
liament was called in November, and at 
that time the river St. Lawrence was 
alieady closed up, and therefore there 
were three months to collect ships from 
every part in the world, It had so 
happened, however, that an experimental 
squadron had been ordered to put to sea in 
the year 1836, under the command of Sir 
C. Paget, and he would just mention the 
vessels of which it wascomposed. It con- 
sisted of five sail of the line:—the Her- 
cules, the Minden, the Vanguard, the 
Bellerophen, and the Pembroke. By 
Captain Berkeley’s letter, however, it 
appeared that in the Hercules there were 
only seven men on board who were fit to 
take the lead, and only double that num- 
ber who could take the helm; and it was 
not more than three days before she was 
found unable to proceed, and was obliged 
to return to Plymouth. Another of the 
squadron, the Minden, was found to bein 
so sickly a condition that in six weeks it 
was necessary for her to get back to Ply- 
mouth. Two others, the Vanguard and 
Bellerophon, on working out of Plymouth- 
sound, were both obliged to put back on 
the same day, the one having carried away 
her mainyard, and the other having sprung 
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her fore-mast ; and in Plymouth harbour 
they were detained sometime. The Pem- 
broke was the only vessel of the squadron 
fit for sea. So much for fitting out the fleet. 
The gallant Admiral had also referred tothe 
squadron recently appearing in the gulf of 
Mexico; but it had been called there from 
a distance, and he regretted that it had 
not been sent earlier; for, as had been 
said, it was one month too late, not having 
arrived until a month after the capture of 
Vera Cruz. He would not, however, say 
any more on that subject, or as to the 
insult which bad been offered to the British 
flag, except, that if there had been a pro- 
per naval force on the Mexican coast, he 
seriously thought such insult would not 
have been offered. He was desirous of 
knowing whether the ships of the squadron 
now on that coast were still manned with 
the reduced complements, which were 
called the peace establishment, for they 
were in a position liable to be called on at 
a moment’s notice, to vindicate the honour 
of their flag and to put to sea, and therefore 
ought to be in a fit state for duty of that 
kind. As to manning the ships, that was 
a subject of great importance. Two dif- 
ferent pamphlets on the question had 
appeared from members of the Admi- 
ralty, which differed materially in their 
contents. Of them he would say no- 
thing more, than that it was to be regretted 
that such controversies had not been kept 
and confined within the walls of the Admi- 
ralty. But, on some parts of this question, 
difference of opinion might fairly exist—he 
meant as to ships on the home station— 
ships strictly confined to home service ; 
and on this he saw no objection to their 
complement being reduced so long as they 
were in that state, provided it were done 
for the purpose of keeping at sea a larger 
number of vessels. But his opinion was, 
that no ships, either during the time of 
peace, or in war, should leave this station 
without being complete in the number of 
her men and her other equipments; for 
they might meet ships of war of other 
nations, and it would not be fair that they 
should labour under any disadvantage in 
that respect. The House had been told that 
our ships of war would have a new arma- 
ment; but, not knowing the particulars of 
this part of the subject, he could not 
speak of it, though he trusted it would be 
of advantage. He hoped there would 
be also an increase to the existing peace 
establishment, He had just said, that he 
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had no objection to a reduction of the 
complement of the vessels on the home 
station, provided it was for the purpose of 
keeping a greater number of ships atsea ; 
but when they found that there were 2,000 
men of the number voted who were never 
employed at all, as they had heard from 
the hon. Gentleman opposite, it was to 
him altogether inexplicable to hear that it 
was possible that they should have vessels 
at sea that are so much under-manned, 
He could not comprehend it, and to him 
it appeared that the Government were in 
this respect extremely culpable. With 
respect to manning the ships in time of 
peace, which was a very important sub- 
ject, the difficulty had increased every 
year since the war. One cause to which 
he attributed it was, the change in the 
coasting trade. Most of the coasting trade 
was now carried on by steam-vessels, 
[‘“* No.”] He could answer for the cor- 
rectness of the remark, with reference to 
the ports of Scotland, except the coal 
trade. There was no doubt that the men 
in steam vessels shouid not be taken into 
calculation, for they were a class of men 
not fit to be employed in a man-of-war. 
There were other causes—the withholding 
of pensions from men serving on board 
ship was one—which drove men out of the 
navy, for they would go where they could 
get wages and pensions at the same time. 
We should give a pension at the end of 
fourteen years. The withholding of that 
pension was a great discouragement to the 
navy. Many men, he knew, would enter, 
if they had the prospect of a pension at 
the end of fourteen years. The coast- 
guard had been alluded to, but he was not 
aware of the state of that service. If it 
were calculated to furnish men for ships of 
war, it would be desirable to extend the 
system further, so as to obtain a sufficient 
number of men to man ships when called 
for unexpectedly. On the subject of 
building, he hoped the Admiralty would 
adopt the recommendation of the right 
hon. Baronet, the Member for Pembroke 
(Sir J. Graham), that a certain number of 
vessels be laid down and launched period- 
ically. With respect to steam-vessels, 
we were extremely deficient in comparison 
to other countries. As to converting 
merchant steam-vessels into men-of-war, 
it was out of the question; scarcely one in 
a hundred would answer, and that only at 
a great expense of money and time. Prob- 
ably some of our small frigates might be 
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converted into steam-vessels; they were 
becoming useless, as other countries were 
building frigates of a larger size. Small 
74’s could be converted into powerful 
frigates, and it would be desirable to build 
larger two-decked ships, so as to compete 
with other countries. The hon. and gal- 
lant Admiral (Adam) and the hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Wood) had commented on the 
pamphlets which had appeared on this 
subject, and had called them Tory and 
political pamphlets. He was not aware 
that any one had been written by persons 
who held Tory opinions. He had always 
abstained from opening his mouth on this 
subject, because he knew that he should 
be accused of factious and party opposi- 
tion, though he could venture to say, 
for that side of the House (the Opposition), 
that there never had been any factious 
opposition on the subject. With respect 
to the pamphlet of the ‘ Flag Officer,” 
it had been handled by the gallant Admi- 
ral and the hon. Gentleman with unneces- 
sary severity, and some of the expressions 
seemed to him to be unwarranted. It was 
true, that the author of this publication 
had been in error in his first pamphlet 
with respect to the number of French 
ships; but in his second publication, in a 
note, he had explained the reason of 
his former error, so that it was hardly 
fair in the gallant Admiral to characterize 
the work in the terms he did. He be- 
lieved every statement in his second pub- 
lication was substantially correct, and 
even the pamphlet of the Secretary to the 
Admiralty corroborated most of his state- 
ments. But it should not be forgotten, 
that there had also been pamphlets pub- 
lished to which the names of the authors 
were attached. First, there was the 
pamphlet of Captain Napier, a distin- 
guished officer, whose opinions were well 
known, and it could not be doubted for a 
moment, that they were anything but 
Tory. That gallant officer had often been 
opposed to a Tory candidate. Next came 
the pamphlet of Capt. Marryat, and his 
politics were also known, he also having 
opposed a Conservative candidate. He, 
therefore could not be a Conservative. 
Then came Captain Berkeley, who had been 
a member of the presentBoard of Admiralty. 
There was also Captain Crauford, a young 
though deserving officer, and who had 
taken no part in politics, but the whole of 
whose connections supported the present 
Administration. The only other of which 
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he had heard was the statement of Sir 
John Barrow, holding a responsible situa- 
tion in the Admiralty. How, then, could 
it be said for a moment, that this sort of 
opposition was a Conservative or a fac- 
tious opposition? The hon. Secretary for 
the Admiralty had stated, that the vote of 
the present year was greater than that 
which had been proposed in a former year 
on a peace establishment. Now, this 
might be true; but let the House consider 
the state of the world at the present mo- 
ment. Let them look around them on all 
sides, and they could not fail to see the 
great necessity that existed for keeping 
up a large force, both naval and military. 
Let them look at Mexico—let them 
look at our relations in the East, and 
they would see, that the present vote 
was even too small for the urgency of 
the occasion. This policy, adopted by 
the hon. Gentlemen opposite, might 
suit their own purposes; but in order 
to keep up such a system of policy, 
they would speedily find, that they must 
have the command of a great force; and 
he could not sit down without expressing 
his regret, that the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of the Admiralty had not come 
down and asked Parliament for a larger 
vote, and if he had done so, he for one 
would have given him his support. 

Mr. Elliott observed, that when these 
debates commenced, an attack had been 
made from Members on the opposite side 
of the House, upon the side at which he 
sat. It was stated, that the navy had been 
reduced by the present Ministry. But 
now it was said, that this was no party 
question. He had heard with pleasure 
a speech from the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Pembroke, a speech which 
was totally devoid of party feeling: he 
was happy to hear it, for he found by it, 
that “a change had come over the spirit ” 
of the right hon. Baronet. When listen- 
ing to that speech, however, he could not 
help remembering a speech which had 
been delivered by the right hon, Baronet 
at Glasgow, and which, if truly reported, 
was diametrically the opposite of that 
which had been delivered in this House. 
Comparing the one with the other, they 
had oceasioned him a great deal of sur- 
prise, whatever might be their effect upon 
those who were more experienced in _poli- 
tics than himself. He should take the 
liberty of reading the speech to the House. 
He should read a yery small portion of it. 
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the extract, as follows :— 

“You have been pleased to refer to my 
official services. It was my good fortune to 
be enabled largely to reduce the civil expen- 
diture of the navy; but it was my constant, 
paramount, and anxious endeavour to increase 
its warlike efficiency — it is in vain that we nego- 





{ COMMONS} 
The hon. Member then proceeded to read | upon the Admiralty. 


| 
| 
| 


ciate commercial treaties—it is in vain that we | 


stipulate for the free navigation of the Danube 
—that on paper we re-open the Black Sea to 
British commerce—it is invain that we remon- 
strate against French blockades in South Ame- 
rica, or seek to overawe Russia by military 
demonstrations in the East, if the British navy 
be not ready at all times, and in all places, to 
sustain our greatness, to assert our rights, and 
to vindicate our maritime supremacy, then, 
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If it could be read 
in any other sense, then he was blind to 
that sense. But now it was said, why 
indulge in party spirit? That was the 
view now taken by hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, and he was very glad of it, because 
it marked the victory which had been won 
by the Secretary of the Admiralty. It 
showed that victory could not possibly be 
greater, and he wished, while the Secre- 
tary for the Admiralty was delivering his 


speech, that the whole country could have 


indeed, our glory is departed—our foremost | 


place among the nations of the earth is sur- 


rendered without a struggle. I never hesitated | 
to apply to Parliament tor large grants for the | 
increase of warlike stores ; I added to the vote | 
of seamen and marines; I took effectual meas | 


sures for the increase of our maritime popula. | 


tion by enforcing the law of apprenticeship on 
board our merchant ships; I asked for money 
for the preparation of steamers of war; at a 
large expense I established an uniform system 
of naval gunnery ; and in justice to the House 
of Commons, I must observe, that I never 
knew a grant for the naval service refused, 
which a respectable Minister declared to be 
necessary. If the fear of an increase of the 
naval estimates, or of the necessity of im- 
posing new taxes, has misled the Administra- 
tion into a niggardly supply of the reai wants 
of the navy, they are, indeed, inexcusable, and 
they have grossly miscalculated the interests 
and the wishes of this maritime community. 
Mr. Hume is the great bugbear on those occa- 
sions. He himself once reminded us the 
Roman Capitol was saved by the cackling of 
a goose : what a melancholy reflection it would 
be, if in our times the converse was realized, 
and it were no less true, that the greatest and 
richest nation in the world was ruined, if not 
by the cackling of a goose, by the parsimony 
of empirics. I have seen some attempts to 
shift on me the responsibility of the present 
condition of our fleet. This is not the time or 
place for my justification. But remember 
nearly five years have clapsed since my mea- 
sures were entrusted to other hands. Some 
of them may have been marred by ignorance of 
my ul'erior intentions ; others may have been 
neglected, rescinded, or counteracted by de- 
sign ; but, in justice, do not let me be consi- 
dered responsible for the present state of the 
British navy, be it what it may. Believe me 
in this, as in many other respects, the Admi- 
nistration of Lord Melbourne is not the Ad- 
ministration of Earl Grey.” 


That speech had been addressed toa 
large meeting, and he appealed to the 
House whether it was not a direct attack 


looked down with one eye on the benches 
Opposite, and could have seen the chop 
fallen countenances of the patriots who 
sat there. If he rightly understood the 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Captain Gor- 
don), he declared that those opposite sup- 
ported the present Government on the 
estimate, while the Government, supported 
by that hon, Gentleman, was compelled, 
by the opposition of Members on the pre- 
sent Government side of the House, to 
reduce their estimates. Now, he appealed 
to that hon. Gentleman, what sort of 
Government must that be which could be 


driven by an opposition to do that which 





they believed was not for the good of the 
country. Some statements had been made 
to the House which he felt it would be to 
the advantage of the country to have 
contradicted at once. The gallant 
Admiral near him (Sir Edward Codring- 
ton), in his laudable desire to see the 
seamen’s condition bettered, had put for- 
ward strong statements to show that men- 
of-war seamen were an oppressed set of 
persons, and much worse off than mer- 
chant seamen, That question, he thought, 
ought to be set right. Now, the pay ofa 
merchant seaman must ever be better than 
that of a man-of-war’s man, because what- 
ever the naval service gave in the way of 
wages, the merchant service would give 
more. Sailors in merchant ships going 
long voyages, received 24/. a-year, while 
in men-of-war they got but 220, a-year; 
but then the latter had pensions for 
wounds, pensions for long service, promo- 
tions, and other advantages. They were 
much better attended to with regard to 
their health and diet. The course of pro- 
motion on board the different classes of 
vessels in the service, was a strong in- 
ducement to men to enter the naval rather 
than the merchant service, in which pro- 
motions could not be looked for. Again, 
it had been alleged that the extraordinary 
labour to which seamen in Government 
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ships were subjected in consequence of 
their being short of hands, operated to 
deter men from going on board ships of 
war; but for his own part, he thought 
this statement was the result of mistake. 
Was it for a single moment to be sup- 
posed that 160 men could not manage “a 
jackass ” frigate, when it was well known 
that merchant ships of equal magnitude 
seldom went to sea with more than thirty- 
five men. It was, no doubt, true that 
there was a material difference between 
the two services, but the instance which 
he had mentioned would, he thought, 
show the fallacy of the assertion that sea- 
men were anxious to escape from ships of 
war for merchant vesse!s on account of 
the labour. The system of promotions 
now established was unknown in former 
times; and while advantages of this kind 
were held out to men, he felt no fear that 
any number the service might require 
would be readily obtained. With respect 
to punishments, too, a most salutary 
change had taken place. Formerly men 
were allowed to be punished while the 
captain was in a passion, but now no 
punishment was inflicted without proper 
inquiry, and until after the lapse of a 
certain time from the commission of the 
offence. In this way seamen were pro- 


tected against injustice, and an end was | 


put to anything like tyranny on the part 
of officers. It had been said in the course 
of the discussion, that the men now on 
board of her Majesty’s ships were a very 
different class of persons from the seamen 
of former days. This, however, was a 
fact which he must beg leave to deny, 
and in proof of his assertion, he would 
vead a statement descriptive of the crew 
of the Caledonia in 1811, when the ships 
of the navy were said to be in the highest 
State of perfection. It appeared that they 
consisted of English, Irish, Scotch, and 
natives of almost every country in Europe, 
together with a native of China. It con- 
sisted of 957 men. Of that number were 
returned 288 seamen, two rope-makers, two 
sail-makers, two weavers, one soap-boiler, 
one tallow-chandler, one button-maker, 
One painter, two calico-printers, one prin- 
ter, two lawyers. [An fon. Member: 
Sawyers, you mean.] Yes, sawyers it is. 
Four woul-combers, one pump-borer, five 
farmers, and finally, thirteen he did not 
know what. Such was the crew of the 
Caledonia in 1811, when the navy was 
said to be in its prime and palmy state, 
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and what, he begged to ask, would be 
said if such a list was now produced of a 
ship’s crew sent out, for instance, to the 
Gulf of Mexico by the present Board of 
Admiralty. It was not his object to trouble 
the House with any further observations. 
His intention in rising was merely to show 
that the navy was not in that unfavourable 
condition as had been stated by hon. 
Members on the opposite side of the 
House. 

Sir J. Graham said, it was not his in- 
tention, particularly after having drawn so 
largely on the indulgence of the House on 
a former evening, now to trespass long 
upon its attention; but the speech which 
/had been made by the hon. Member who 
had just sat down, rendered it impossible 
|for him not to eddress the Committee. 
| The hon, Member had thought fit to com- 
}ment upon his having abstined from giv- 
| ing a party character to the important sub- 
ijyect. It was true he had done so; he had 
avoided it, feeling that the matter was 
much too important to be so dealt with, 
and it had been reserved to the hon. 
Member to make the present a ridiculous 
discussion. The hon. Member had talked 
of tailors, lawyers, and others, forming a 
ship’s company, in a manner, and with a 
rapidity, which appeared natural to the 
mode in which he wished to treat the 
| subject before the Committee. He would 
| rather have been guilty of even imparting a 
| party character to the question, than to have 
| been supposed capable of treating it in the 
manner the hon. Member had chosen to 
himself. The hon. Member had referred 
to a speech made by him at Glasgow, and 
had read a report, which, in the main, was 
a correct report of that which he had said. 
On the face of that speech, it was apparent, 
that he was answering attacks which had 
previously been made upon him for some 
time before he delivered that speech, in the 
newspapers immediately connected with 
the Government, and generally supposed 
to be under their contro], and in answer to 
attacks previously made in newspapers 
opposed to her Majesty’s Ministers, it had 
been distinctly stated, that the state of 
the navy, whatever might be its defi- 
ciencies, was to be attributed to his 
administration of the affairs of the Ad- 
miralty; a discussion which had taken 
place on the day previous to the delivery 
of that speech, among the municipal body 
of Glasgow, as to whether the freedom of 
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those personal attacks which had been 
made in the newspapers, were resumed 
with great acrimony—they were discussed, 
and terminated in an expression of opinion 
favourable to his conduct, and highly flat- 
tering to his feelings; and, therefore, on 
the occasion of that speech, he felt not 
only justified, but he could not avoid 
touching upon that very topic; and, in| 
touching upon it at all, he begged to ask, 
if he could possibly have done so with | 
greatercaution. He had asserted nothing | 
as to the state of the navy; he had seen 
various statements which had been made, 
attacking the prudence and policy of her 
Majesty’s Government with respect to the 
maintenance of the naval force ; but in the 
country he had no opportunity of testing 
the accuracy of the reports on which those 
attacks were founded, and therefore upon 
the occasion in question, he had stated 
what the hon. Gentleman had just read, 
that he was not responsible for the state of 
the navy then ; that five years had elapsed 
since his responsibility ceased, and the 
only assertion he had made was, that the 
Administration of Lord Melbourne was 
not the Administration of Earl Grey. Was | 
he wrong in the assertion? How many of 
the Gentlemen who were of the Cabinet 
of Earl Grey, were now in that of Lord 
Melbourne. They had been reduced toa 
small remnant—‘‘ Small by degrees, and 
beautifully less.” They had been lessened 
even since the commencement of the pre- 
sent Session, and, if he were not mistaken, 
it was not only possible, but probable, that 
before the end of the Session, the small 
remnant would be considerably reduced. 
So much for assertion then. But did he 
shrink from assertion? If he had abstained 
from making the matter the subject of 
party attack, and he was glad he had done 
so, he was actuated by the feeling, that 
this was a question of too high importance 
(though it had been made ridiculous 
by the hon. Gentleman) to be chosen for 
the arena for party attack. But while he 
abstained from anything like a party tone, 
he had certainly suggested one or two 
points in which he thought her Majesty’s 
Government had departed from his policy, 
and upon both of which he thought them 
wrong. The first point was with respect 
to the demonstration ships. He admitted, 
that Sir T. Hardy—an authority to which 
he would pay every tribute of respect— 
had approved of the change which had 
been made by [her Majesty’s Ministers; 
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yet he must say, he was capable of form. 
ing a judgment himself upon the matter, 
and he thought he should be able to show 
irresistibly, that though the change might 
be good as to economy, still, as to promp- 
titude in preparation for sea, it was inferior 
to the system which he had laid down. 
His right hon. Friend had alluded to one 
point which demonstrated the inefficiency 
of the present system, What said Captain 
Napier on the point? Captain Napier, 
whose letters had been referred to, but 
never dealt with or commented upon by 
Sir John Barrow in his pamphlet, but on 
the contrary, letters which had been 
avoided, and Captain Napier, their author, 
rewarded (since he wrote them), by receiv- 
ing the command of a ship—what, he 
repeated, said Captain Napier, with re- 
ference to the demonstration ships. In 
answer toa speech delivered by Admiral 
Fleming in Scotland, Captain Napier said, 
“You, Admiral Fleming, talk of the Rus- 
sell, the demonstration ships being in that 
state of forwardness in which Sir James 
Graham left them. Why, the Russell 
went to sea in three weeks after she was 
put in commission—that was in 1835, 
under a different arrangement; but under 
the present arrangement he must ask how 
long had the Ganges been in fitting for 
sea? Why, three months.” It had been 
said that was not a fair case; he would, 
therefore, take the Powerful, a ship com- 
manded by Captain Napier himself—an 
officer of high character, and likely to get 
his complement of men with promptitude. 
Why, she had been in commission three 
months, and had just been able to sail from 
Sheerness to Portsmouth with 200men short 
of her complement. Again, he would take 
the instance of the Implacable at Ply- 
mouth. The Malabar had lately returned 
from Canada with a full complement, in- 
deed complete in every respect as to offi- 
cers, marines, and seamen. Her Majes- 
ty’s Government, anxious to replace the 
Malabar with as little delay as possible, 
turned over the ship’s company, officers, 
marines, and men, to the Implacable, then 
in a forward state of preparation. That had 
taken place a month ago; the Russell, he 
had shown, went to sea in three weeks, 
and yet the Implacable, with a full crew 
on board, a month ago had not, he be- 
lieved, yet reached Plymouth Sound. 
Here the experiment had been tried both 
with and without a full complement of 
men, and, therefore, he again repeated 
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the language he had used at Glasgow— 
that “‘ the Administration of Lord Mel- 
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work which they had undertaken, and 
therefore the additional day which they 


bourne was not the Administration of} had gained was not any compensation for 


Earl Grey.” After what had fallen from 
him on a former evening, it was with re- 
luctance that he was dragged into the 
present discussion ; but if he might pro- 
ceed, he would state that on the subject 
of launching ships, a dangerous and great 
mistake had been committed by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. 
former occasion that during the three years 
and a half he had presided over the affairs 
of the Admiralty, that, availing himself of 
the preparations of his predecessors, he 
had Jaunched seven sail of the line, three 
of the largest class of line-of-battle ships 
and four others, besides leaving three 
more ready. ‘These were the ships which 
Her Majesty’s Ministers now intended to 
launch. But was this all? When he 
entered upon office he found no steam 
vessels of war. He had five built, and the 
number of others laid down was nine. 
Since he left the Admiralty only one other 
war steam ship had been laid down. The 
lapse of time, as he had before stated, 
produced the same consequence with 
ships as with men. The ships in ordinary 
required repair, and of these the greater 
portion were advanced in age. ‘The con- 
firmed considerations of age and repair 
formed the criterions of the value of 
ships, and, having left the Admiralty 
in 1834, ships which then stood in class 
A would, from the circumstances of age 
and repair, after a lapse of five years, fall 
from class A to class C. Not more than 
one-half of the ships in ordinary, accord- 
ing to the mode of estimating vessels at 
Lloyd’s, were worth two years’ purchase. 
He had pointed out the national impor- 
tance of the subject, and so far from de- 
laying the matter fora year, he thought 
the Government ought not to delay it 
even a single day. The hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary for the Admiralty had said 
that a reduction had taken place in the 
men employed in the dock-yards in 1833, 
but, as he had retired in 1834, he had no 
Opportunity of testing his own measures 
as to the remission of one day’s labour out 
of the six. The present Government, it 
was true, had employed more men, but 
they had not done more work. They had 
taken upon them much additional work, 
but then that was in providing steam- 
packets for foreign stations, They had, 


He stated on the | 


the destruction occasioned to those works 
which were indispensable to the naval ser- 
vice. They were behind with the proper 
work, and the consequence was, that not 
only few ships of the line had been tho- 
roughly repaired, that little had been done 
to them, but that, in short, the line-of-bat- 
tle ships were now in an alarming condi- 
tion. The hon. Gentleman had said, that 
he (Sir James Graham) had not launched 
as many ships as the present Government ; 
that they had launched double the number 
of ships. Now, with respect to the Wor- 
cester, it was true that he had directed 
that she should be launched, but kept un- 
der cover on a slip at Deptford, which at 
the time happened not to be wanted. He 
did this by way of experiment; and even 
in an economical point of view, he believed 
the experiment was highly successful. The 
moment, however, the Government made 
up their minds that no ships should be 
launched, that they should be kept under 
cover on the slips, they were bound to pro- 
vide additional slips, for if the slips were 
all full, how was it possible that building 
could goon? In the present state of the 
dockyards he should not counsel or sanc- 
tion such a proceeding, and hence it was 
that he again asserted that the Government 
of Lord Grey was not the Government of 
Lord Melbourne. There were two or three 
other points which he wished to notice be- 
(fore he sat down. It was most amusing 
to hear the hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of the Admiralty comparing the squadrons 
in the Western Seas, on the coast of 
America, with those which existed at the 
period when his right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Tamworth was at the head of the 
Government. The hon. Gentleman seemed 
to forget that at that time no open rebel- 
lion had taken place in Canada, the Castle 
of St. Juan d’Ulloa had not been taken 
by the French, nor had Vera Cruz been 
sacked. Then no pretensions had been 
put forward by the French such as had 
since marked their conduct with respect 
to Buenus Ayres, and now extended into 
the Pacific. It was very well to say 
now that the Government of his right hon. 
Friend was wrong in not moving for a 
larger number of men; but having a dis- 
tinct recollection of what took place on 
that occasion, his impression was, that the 
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Taunton expressed no regret at the reduc- 


tion. He now stated, that he did, but no| 
record confirmatory of the fact was to be, 


found; but of course the House was bound 
to take the statement of the hon Gentle- 
man as the correct one. He certainly had 
no remembrance of the kind, but he well 
recollected, that, sitting on the other side 
of the House, he did not hesitate to express 
his regret, and he thought he stood alone 
in the risk of the unpopularity which 
opposing the reduction as inexpedient was 
calculated to produce. No attempt had 
been as yet made to answer the powerful 
and conclusive speech of his right bon. 
Friend the Member for Tamworth. The 
question still remained with regard to 
the distribution of the force. There were 
eleven sail of the line in the Mediterranean. 
That was clearly not a peaccestablishment, 
but seemed to evince an apprehension of 
aggression on the part of some other naval 
Power. But why leave (on that supposi- 
tion) our own ports unprovided with ade- 
quate means of defence ? If they were not 
afraid of aggression from foreign Powers, 
why had they eleven sail of the line cruising 
in the Mediterranean, and why should they 
at the same time be blind to the dangers 


which threatened our trade upon the coast 


of Southern America? As they placed 
so much reliance on Sir John Barrow's 
book, why had they not thought it neces_ 
sary to have a proper force in that direc- 
tion? He could cite the authority of Lord 
Chatham, founded on the opinion of Lord 
Anson, and contained in Sir John’s book, 
that there was a necessity on the part of 
this country at all times to maintain a 
powerful squadron on the coast of Ame- 
rica. Lord Chatham had said, “ that it 
should be the great objects of the Naval 
Administration of Great Britain to main- 
tain a powerful western squadron ; which 
in time of peace should be at least respect- 
able, and in war should be formidable ; 
and without which our colonies, our com- 
merce, and our relations generally in that 
quarter of the globe would be at the mercy 
of the Bourbons.” Lord Chatham added, 
that ‘* while Lord Anson was at the head 
of the marine this point had never been 
neglected.” Now, he would ask whether 
this principle had been at all acted upon 
by Her Majesty’s present Ministers ? 
Had they been at all times prepared with 
a sufficient squadron for the western seas, 
or rather had they not allowed the com- 
merce of this country to be placed at 
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| the mercy of the House of Bourbon. 
Acting upon this advice, which was 
given by Lord Anson to Lord Chat- 
ham, he (Sir James Graham) con- 
curred in the necessity of maintaining 
a strong western squadron, Why had 
the sending of a proper squadron to 
the coast of Mexico been disregarded ? 
For this purpose dates were material. In 
1838 they had warning of the intention of 
the French government to send a squadron 
to the coast of Mexico. This expedition 
sailed from France in September, and 
reached the coast of Mexico in November. 
The fort of Saint Juan d’Ulloa was taken 
on the 28th of November, and Vera Cruz 
was sacked on the 4th of December. At 
this time the British squadron was at 
Jamaica, and the only vessel left was the 
Satellite, an cighteen gun brig. The 
voyage to Jamaica would occupy three 
weeks, and, conscious of his weakness and 
the unfair position in which he had been 
placed, the commander of the Satellite 
availed himself of the permission which he 
had to communicate with bis admiral, and 
four days before the arrival of the French 
squadron left Mexico. Ob! but it was 
said, that the English Minister was not 
present. This was true, for the English 
Minister had not arrived until St. Juan 
d’Ulloa had been taken and Vera Cruz 
sacked. Both arrived too late, and on 
this, his (Sir J. Graham’s) case rested. He 
was really anxious to hear what explana- 
tion the Government had to give for having 
so large a squadron in the Mediterranean, 
where they apprehended nothing hostile, 
and leaving Vera Cruz without protection. 
It was impossible to estimate the value of 
that part of the world to this country ina 
commercial point of view. A large amount 
of British capital had been embarked in 
the mines in that country, and it was from 
Vera Cruz that our monetary system, the 
precious metals, might be said to be drawn. 
It was to be regretted that British interests 
had not been properly protected when a 
French squadron arrived in Mexico; and 
had the British squadron been present, 
although they might not have been able to 
prevent the attack on St. Juan d’Ulloa, 
they would have prevented Vera Cruz 
from being attacked. At all events, the 
pilot never would have been taken out of 
the Express packet if the British squadron 
had been on the station. He was told 
that Lieutenant Croke was the officer in 
command of the Express; but if he had 
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struck the British colours before there was| force at the time of the blockade. But 
a necessity for his doing so, the satisfactory | he had given orders for the appointment 
way would have been to have placed |to the West-Indian station of as many 
Lieutenant Croke on his trial the instant { ships as the protection of the British in- 
he arrived in this country. It was not to | terests required, and as the means afforded. 
be assumed from vague statements that his | All that could have been required at that 
conduct had been satisfactory; but, if| time, was to see that no illegal steps were 
blame attached to him, he should have | taken with regard to British vessels in con- 
been put upon his trial, in order that the | sequence of the blockade; and for this 
public might have an opportunity of judg- | purpose the ships on that station were 
ing of the evidence. If that course had | sufficient. In the course of the summer, 
been pursued, there could be little doubt | however, not obtaining satisfaction, the 
that the opinion of the public would have | French government sent a larger force, 
been a just and fair one. Having tres- | with fresh proposals, and with contingent 
passed on their attention so long formerly, | orders to have recourse to measures of 
he had no intention of speaking had he! more active hostility. When intimation 
not felt himself called on to do so; but) was made to her Majesty’s Government, 
he could not help remarking that, although , they took the resolution of sending an 
hon. Gentlemen opposite came down pre- | adequate force tu the station, though not 
pared, he had only referred to Sir John | for the purpose of opposing the operations 
Bartow’s book, because it afforded evi- of the French. ‘Therefore, when the right 
dence that he had boldly attacked officers ; hon. Baronet said, that this force arrived 
who were either absent or had not given too late, because it arrived after San Juan 
their natnes, and that those who, like Cap- | d’Ulloa was taken, he must proceed on the 
tain Napier, had identified themselves with | assumption that the fleet was to be sent in 
their publications, had been placed incom- hostility to the French; for as it came in 
mand of ships. /time to support the negotiations which 
Viscount Palmerston said, that it was were carried on, it could not otherwise 
not his intention to go into a discussion of ; have come too late. When communica- 
all the minute points touched upon by the | tions passed between the two governments 
right hon. Baronet who had just-sat down, | relative to the sending of the French force 
but, rather, to direct his remarks to the | under the circumstances against San Juan 
larger questions touched upon by the right | d’Ulloa, other communications were made 
hon. Baronet, the Member for Tamworth, | by the French government in that friendly 
and the right hon. Baronet who had last | Spirit which had characterized the inter- 
spoken, He thought that the Secretary | course and the relations between the two 
of the Admiralty had satisfactorily shown | governments, that even if circumstances 
that there had been no neglect of British compelled the French officer to enter into 
interests in regard to the French opera- action, and to attack the fort, there was 
tions on the coast of Mexico, as had been} no intention whatever to retain permanent 
imputed to the ministers by the right hon. | possession of the fort, or any other portion 
Baronet. The right hon. Baronet, as it | of the Mexican territory; and that when- 
appeared to him, had confounded the date ever just satisfaction should be given to 
and course of the different events in which | the French demands, the fort should be 
France had been engaged in this transac- | restored. He therefore said, that after 
tion. The first event in these transactions , this assurance it would have been an in- 
was the demand through the French con- | justice towards that country, unless we in- 
sul of certain concessions on the part of | tended to go to war with France, to em- 
the Mexican government, with an intima- | ploy a squadron for the purpose of opposing 
tion, that unless these demands were the operations against San Juan d’Ulloa. 
entirely, and without delay, complied with, But, then, the right hon. Baronet said, 
the affairs were then to be placed in the | that because the syuadron had not arrived 
hands of the naval officer in command on | previous to the attack the British interests 
the station, who would act according to| had been exposed. Now, he had not 
the instructions he had already received. | heard this statement from any of the par- 
The complaint against the Government | ties concerned ; he believed that it was not 
was, that we had nota sufficiently com-| the fact, and that no inconvenience had 
manding force on the station; and cer-| been suffered by the British interests, 
tainly it was very true that we had no such | Hon. Gentlemen seemed to forget that 
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San Juan d’Ulloa was only a fort, and that 
it was not a commercialtown. Vera Cruz 
was not attacked till after an interval of a 
week. There was quite sufficient time, 
therefore, for the British interests at Vera 
Cruz to receive warning; and so effectual 


was this warning that the British consul 
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period of his leave of absence had not 
expired, when having heard that the 
French admiral was going out, and that 
matters assumed a graver character, he 
(Lord Palmerston) requested Mr. Paken. 





ham to forego the unexpired period of his 
leave, and to return at once to his station, 


was, at the period of the attack, almost | to which he immediately assented. Be- 
the only British resident left in the piace; | fore his arrival, however, Mr. Ashburn- 


the British had removed themselves, and | 
they had also removed all the property 
that they chose, and had left the remain- 
der under the protection of the consul. 
Not only had there been no loss and no 


inconvenience to British subjects, but our | 
erted himself 


chargé d'affaires at Mexico, and our con- 
sul at Vera Cruz, in addition to assisting 
the British subjects, were enabled, in ac- 
cordance with the friendly relations exist- 
ing between the two countries, to take 
under their protection many of the French 
residents in Mexico, and had afforded 
them most effective and valuable assist- 


ance. Any person who had heard the | 


statements of hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
would have imagined that Vera Cruz had 
been taken by assault, that it had been 
sacked, and that it had been pillaged, 
and that a hostile army had carried the 
place, and that they intended to keep 


ham, who had carried on the affairs of the 
mission, had received instructions to en- 


| deavour to bring about an arrangement 
_between the Mexicans and the French, 


and with great ability, with great zeal, 
| and with considerable success, he had ex- 
to fulfil the instructions 
which he had received; and with respect 
to Mr. Pakenham’s subsequent arrival, he 
/ was bound to say, that he thought that 
Mr. Pakenham’s efforts had a greater pro- 
bability of being crowned with success 
after the events which had taken place, 
than before. Mr. Pakenham having, after 
his arrival, had a communication with the 
French, and having afterwards had an 
interview with General Santa Anna, who 
was, perhaps, the person of the most in- 
| fluence in Mexico, had determined to 
repair to the city of Mexico, whither he 
was about to proceed after the communi- 


permanent possession. But the crews of | cations which had been so satisfactory 
the French ships, after landing, only with the French admiral and with the 
destroyed the fortifications, and after ren- Mexican general, whose opinions, no 
dering useless the guns, made a tour of doubt, would have great weight with his 
the ramparts, and then, having accom- government. He humbly conceived, 
plished this, they returned to their ships. | therefore, that the Government, so far 
And what, in the first instance, did the | from being fairly exposed to censure for 
commanding officer do? Why he sent a the neglect of British interests, had re- 
detachment to the house of the British | sorted to all the means in their power to 
consul as a guard or protection, which he | protect the British interests, not only in 
thought might be required during the ope- | the narrow sense of the term, but also in 
rations which he was about to perform. | the largest and highest portion of those 
Therefore, he said, that no inconvenience | interests in reconciling nations that might 
and that no loss had been suffered by | be at war, and in restoring peace where 
British interests, but, on the contrary,! peace was necessary. With respect to 
they had been fully protected. The right | the case of the pilot, the right hon. Ba- 
hon. Baronet opposite supposed, that|ronet, the Member for Tamworth, had 
during the interval between the attack | treated it in a becoming spirit. When 
and Mr. Pakenham’s arrival, there was no | the circumstances were represented by the 
person there sufficiently authorised to do | British Ambassador at Paristo the French 
all that could be done, to use his good | minister, the latter expressed great regret 
offices to bring about a reconciliation be- | at the event; he said that he was with- 
tween the Mexican and the French Go-| out any information from his own ad- 
vernments; but in this the right hon.|miral, and that the circumstances had 
Baronet was entirely mistaken; for Mr, | only been made known to him by the re- 
Pakenham, after a long absence from this | presentation of our Ambassador, and by 
country upon a station which was pecu- | what ke had read in the English papers ; 


liarly trying to the health of an European, | but that he was in daily expectation of 





had obtained leaye to return home; the| receiving advices from the French ad- 
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miral. In regard to the distribution of 


the naval force, about which so much had | 


been said, he conceived, that this branch 
of the subject was not one for which, 
under the circumstances of the times, the 
Government was justly liable to animad- 
version or censure. As to the quantity 
of force which in any given year should 
be employed, it must vary from year to 
year, according to the circumstances under 
which the determination of its amount 
was to be made. And he readily ad- 
mitted, that there was a greater force em- 
ployed in former periods than in later 
years of peace. ‘The gallant Officer on 
spoken that evening, had said, that if the 
Government persevered in their present 
course of foreign policy, the amount of 
force already raised would not be suffi- 
cient to carry out that policy; and that, 
in fact, if any hon. Member would move 
an addition, the proposal should meet 
with his sincere, his hearty approbation. 
Therefore, the gallant Officer thought, 
that Government ought to have better 
means of carrying out the system of po- | 
licy in which they were at present em- 
barked. The Government, however, 
thought that the means were sufticient; 
but when further means were required, 
they would be most happy to call for the 
assistance promised by the hon. and gal- 
lant Member. ‘The distribution of our) 
naval force was another question which 
had been much mooted; and the consi- 
deration of this subject divided itself into 
two parts—the one relating to the pro- 
tection of our own shores, and the other 
to the promotion of the interests of this 
country on foreign stations. Now, the 
right hon. Baronet seemed to think, 
that the former system of having eight. 
or ten guardships in our ports at 
home, was preferable to the present me- 
thod of having the greater portion em-_ 
ployed upon foreign stations; but he. 
thought that the ministerial plan was far 
best, he thought that, having eight or ten 
sail in the Mediterranean and eight or ten | 
sail in other stations, instead of having 
eight or ten sail in our ports, was greatly 
preferable; for it enabled the sailors and 
the officers to exercise themselves in their 
profession, and not to become tainted with 
the indolence at our own ports. Why, if. 
they had called upon the House to vote | 


for these ships on a home station, it would | 
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call upon us to vote for defences which 
are entirely useless; are we not at peace 
with all the world ? did not her Majesty 
tell us, in her speech from the throne, 
that ‘she continued to receive the most 
friendly assurances from all foreign 
powers ;’ where, then, is the foreign power 
that can attack us? But if we are to 
have in peace, an establishment which is 
to be the nucleus for war, why do you not 
send your ships on a cruise, why don’t 
you let your sailors acquire practice and 
experience, and instead of allowing them 
to live in debauchery in the seaports in 


| England, why do you not allow them to 
the other side of the House, who had 


exercise their profession?” Such would 


_be the remarks to which the Government 


would be subject, and he thought that 
they were now employing the naval force 
in a useful manner, and in the best way to 
promote the public interest. It was com- 


_ plained that ten sail of the Line were in the 


Mediterranean; but any man who looked 
at the map of Europe, and who had paid 
any attention to the events of later times, 
and the great interests at stake in that part 
of the world, would see the utility of our 
force in the Mediterranean. Why, they 
had been told of the great moral effect 


_which a naval force had; and had we no 


interests in the Mediterranean which would 
render it of advantage to the country that 
we should have there a naval force? If 
there were any merit, as he agreed there 


was, in these dispositions, was there not 


merit in having our ships in that quarter? 
In the year 1834 we had eight sail of the 
line there; in 1835 we had six there; in 
1836 we had nine; in 1837 we had 
seven ; and in 1838 we had nine; there- 
fore, so far from being to blame for this 
large force, he feared that it was hardly 
large enough, and that we had scarcely 
added sufficiently to the American fleet, 
considering what bad been its amount in 
the preceding year. It was said that this 
fleet was of no use, and that if we went to 
war, we must fetch the ships back, and 
that if we went to war we should not 
want a fleet in the Mediterranean. But 
Gentlemen who talked so much of going 
to war, meant that we should go to war 


with Russia, and could we go to war with 


that power without a squadron in the 
Mediterranean ? and if it was not there, first 
it would be our duty to send it, and if it 
were thought that the state of our naval 
armament required increase at any time 
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Gentlemen believe that the country would 
put forth her energics, and even then it 
would be right to have a squadron in the 
Mediterranean, for it was obviously much 
easier to arm a squadron on our own 
shores than to fit one out, round the 
Straits of Gibraltar. We had nowa force 
of ten sail of the line in the Mediterra- 
nean, and eight or ten sail at such a dis- 
tance that they could be easily brought to | 
this country if there were a prospect of | 
their being required for its defence. If it | 
were likely that any necessity should occur 
for an armament in defence of our shores 
the ships were more usefully employed, 
not only for the interests of the country, 
but for the improvement of the navy, 
where they now were, than if they were | 
lying in the ports in this country. Sup- | 
pose the case an which the hon, Gentle- 
man’s arguments turned—suppose the | 
specific case, which he did not anticipate, 
of a war with Russia, eight sail of the 
line would not be sufficient to meet and | 
encounter the twenty-seven sail possessed 
by Russia; it would be necessary to arm 
a much garger force, Therefore, if hon. 
Gentlemen stated that eight or ten ‘sal of- 
the-line in this country was amply suffi- 
cient to protect this country, then he 
understood their argument, that no ship 
should be sent abroad, and that to secure 
us from all chance of attack the whole 
should be kept at home; but such was 
not the case, and we must make a much 
larger armament before we should be se- 
cure from attack, though we should bring 
back the force which was distributed in 
different parts. He did not like to touch 
this part of the subject, lest the possible 
supposition should be entertained, that in 
what he said he was giving any counte- 
nance to the opinion that had been any- 
where stated that a rupture with Russia 
was likely to arise. There was nothing 
in the relations between this country and 
Russia to justify the entertaining of such 
an opinion ; on the contrary, he thought 
that on both sides there was the greatest 
desire for the preservation of peaceful 
reiations and continued friendship; but if 
any question should at any time be likely 
to arise to endanger the permanence of 
peace, it would not occur so suddenly that 
the English Government would have no 
intimation of the expectancy, or that the 
House would not sanction any measure 
which, under any unfortunate, and at pre- 
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might seem to be necessary. Another 
tapic had been introduced. It had been 
said that Ministers were putting the coun- 
try to great expense on account of the 


ships and the marines on the coast of 


Spain. He would say, however, in the 
first place, that the expense of the marines 
being employed there was little more than 
if they were employed elsewhere, It was 
not to be expected that hon. Gentlemen 
who differed from his view of the contest 
in Spain, that those whose wishes were 
one way whilst his own were the other, 


| that those who sighed and prayed for the 


sucecss of Don Carlos, whilst he was 


' anxious for the success of Isabella and 
| constitutional government, 


should agree 
with him in this opinion. He would not 
go into the question with those Gentle- 


| men who could not be weaned from their 


attachment after the recent dreadful events 


in the court and camp of Don Carlos, but 


he thought that this country was inter- 
ested in the support of the constitu- 
tional cause, and that it was our interest 
to see Spain independent and free. His 
belief was, that our commercial interest, 
aud what was far more than any sordid 
interest, our political interest in the ba- 
lance of power in Europe, was connected 
with the independence of Spain, and he 
believed also that the force we had sent 
there, small though it were, yet placed on 
the spot which it held, and occupying the 
position which it maintained, had ren- 
dered important service to the Queen and 
to the constitution of Spain, Though he 
did not think, therefore, that the expense 
had been great, he believed that the force 


had been usefully employed, and that if 


we should want ships atany time at home, 
or if we should want marines on any sud- 
den case of war for other ships, we could 
have them back from Spain before even 
the ships should be ready to receive them. 
He must console hon. Gentlemen by re- 
minding them that the distance was not 
so immense, and that if this small force 
were wanted for national defence, the 
country was not so geographically distant 
that the ships might not be brought home 
hefore the exigencies of the country re- 
quired them, Therefore it was, that he 
said that there was no ground for calling 
in question the conduct of her Majesty's 
Government in not having asked the 
House for a larger amount of naval force ; 
that he thought the distribution of this 
force both wise and provident; that no 
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British interests had been neglected, and 
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but it was added that it would be impossi- 


that, on the contrary, the most important , ble, notwithstanding all the exertions that 


British interests had been fully and effec- | 


tually protected. 

Sir G. Clerk would not pretend to fol- 
Jow the noble Lord who had just sat down 
through all the topics of his speech. He 
would enter into no discussion upon his 
Spanish policy. The noble Lord was 
mistaken if he thought the cheers on the 
Opposition side of the House had any re- 
ference to the probability of an attack 
upon our shores, He had cheered the 
noble Lord because it was unfortunately 
too true, as that noble Lord had stated, 
that our ships might arrive from the Me- 
diterranean before those in our ports could 
be got ready for service. He would not 
go into the general question why we 
should have ten  sail-of-the-line in the 
Mediterranean, while the shores of Great 
Britain were wholly unprotected; but he 
would recall the attention of the House to 


“acharge made by the right hon. Member 


for Tamworth, and which had received no 
answer either from the hon. Seeretary of 
the Admiralty or from the noble Lord 
who had just sat down, That charge was 
as to the delay which had taken place be- 
fore the British Government had sent out 
to Vera Cruz any force to protect the 


interests of British subjects, when they | 


were making at Toulon, for the force to 
be at Vera Cruz before the beginning of 
November. Notwithstanding this intelli- 
gence, no instructions were sent out from 
the Admiralty to Sir Charles Paget till 
the end of October, although the French 
squadron sailed on the L3th of September, 
Ali the British residents at Vera Cruz 
were in the greatest consternation, and 
the officer who was there to protect British 
intevests acted both as French and Eng- 
lish Vice-Consul. [Lord Palmerston.—By 
courtesy.!—The noble Lord said by cour- 
tesy; but, whatever the nature of the 
understanding might be, what became of 
the noble Lord’s argument, which he 
founded on the attention shown by the 
French Admiral to this consul? If he 
was the French Consul also, this care for 
his safety was very natural on the part of 
the French Admiral, and formed no jus- 
tification whatever to the noble Lord for 
having no force in the Gulf of Mexico. 
As to the outrage upon the British flag in 
that part of the world, he would not enter 


into the details of the transaction, but 


would only express a hope that no un- 
neccessary delay had taken place in com- 
municating with the French Government 
upon the subject. Then as regarded 


were endangered by the French hostilities, | Russia, he would only advert to a speech 
Would not the noble Lord admit, that in| which had proceeded from an hon, Mem- 
the summer the quarrel between France | ber of that House on a former occasion, in 
and Mexico assumed a totally different | which that hon. Member had stated that 
character from that which it had before; nine Russian sail-of-the-line had been 
the attack upon San Juan d’Ulloa?, seen at Cronstadt, while England had 
Ministers had, in fact, acted on this view only two frigates and a sloop. He was 
of the subject by sending a squadron into, sure that, to call the attention of the Go- 
the Gulf of Mexico. But this squadron vernment to that speech, he need only 
did not arrive there till the 28th of De- | say that it had proceeded from the hon. 
cember, which was a month after the Secretary to the Admiralty. 

attack upon San Juan d’Ulloa, instead of Mr. Curry thought the state of the 
being there, as it ought to have been, at navy very inefficient and that the ships 
the time of the attack, so as to afford pro- | were not only too few in number but of 
tection to British interests. Therefore an inferior description. He was very well 
the only question really appeared to him aware, that to restore it to a proper state, 
to be, at what time had the British Go- | and render it sufficiently extensive, even 
yernment notice of the intended attack | for a peace establishment, would require a 
by France? He had no other sources of | very large expenditure; but he was one of 
information but the newspapers; but he | those who wished for efficiency first and 
would take one which the noble Secretary | economy after. They were sent there, no 
for Foreign Affairs might be supposed to} doubt, to protect the public purse, but 
have seen. It was stated in the Globe as likewise to protect the nation, and he 
long ago as August last, that the French | never would consent, no matter how great 
were fitting out a squadron at Toulon, ine} might be the saving for the time, to put 
cluding a considerable number of bomb- in jeopardy the safety of the British em- 
vessels, whose destination was Vera Cruz, j pire, or the honour of the British flag. 
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Viscount Sandon was not in the House 
when the noble Lord (Palmerston) had 
addressed it; but he understood that the 
noble Lord had stated that the commercial 
interests of Britain were satisfied with what 
had been done by the Government re- 
garding the blockade of Mexico. He 
would appeal to any person acquainted 
with the commercial interests of the coun- 
try whether that was the fact. He would 
appeal likewise to the correspondence 
with the noble Lord himself, and to the 
petitions which would be laid on the Table 
of the House on Wednesday next, from 
which he thought the contrary would be 
found to be the fact. 

Lora John Russell had no wish to tres- 
pass on the Committee by prolonging this 
already protracted debate, but the expla- 


nation, or rather the second speech, of the | 
hon. Baronet, the Member for Stamford, | 


rendered it incumbent on him to say a few 
words. With respect to the question 
which the noble Lord, the Member for 
Liverpool, had just raised—namely, the 
protection of our commercial interests in 
the Gulf of Mexico, the noble Lord had 
not stated, that there had been remon- 
strances made against that blockade, that 
the commercial interests of the country had 
been very much aggrieved by it, or had 
made any great complaints upon the sub- 
ject. The point he spoke to was the spe- 


cial point upon which the right hon. Baronet | 


had made a statement. Theright hon. Ba- 


ronet complained that there was not a suf- | 


ficient British force in the Gulf of Mexico 
to protect British interests until after the 
capture of St. Jean d’Ulloa and the Jand- 
ing at Vera Cruz. The question was, 
whether it were the duty of this country 
to have entered into hostilities with France 
in order to have prevented that capture. 
If it was, then indeed would it have been 
the duty of his noble Friend at the head 
of the Admiralty to have done every thing 
that was possible, to have had a British 
force there in time. Then arose the ques- 
tion, whether any commercial interests had 
been endangered or injured by the absence 
of that force during the capture of St. 


Juan d’Ulloa, or the landing of the French | 


at Vera Cruz. He said that there had 
not; and, moreover, that in neither in- 
stance had there been any danger either 
to person or property. Therefore, if there 
was no danger, there was no need of a pro- 
tecting force. The hon. Baronet had 
taken advantage of the statement that our 
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consul had for some time been the French 
consul. Mr. Gifford, to whom the hon. 
Baronet alluded, was a very intelligent 
and clever person, and the person to whom, 
in the absence of the French consul, the 
interests of the French had been intrusted. 
Such was the usual course, when the con- 
sul of one power was obliged to leave town, 
to ask the consul of some friendly power 
to undertake the protection of the interests 
of individuals which might happen to be 
put in jeopardy during his absence. Mr. 
Gifford having been placed in that situa- 
tion, was, of course, obliged to protect the 
French interests; but that could not make 
him be considered, properly speaking, as 
the consul of both nations. The only 
thing to be done, however, in that affair, 
was to see that the hostilities carried on 








between France and Mexico should not be 
carried to such an extent as to endanger 
the permanence of British interests in that 
part of the world, and to give protection 
to any negotiations which might be con- 
ducted under the influence of British com- 
merce. For these purposes he thought 
our squadron had been exceedingly useful, 
and he was happy to think that hostilities 
between the two powers was not likely to 
continue. The right hon. Baronet, in 
alluding to the insult put upon the British 
flag, by the extraction of a pilot from a 
British vessel, said, that there should be 
no delay whatever in demanding an expla- 
nation. He knew not how they could ex- 
_pect from the French Government any 
'explanation for the present, of a more 
' satisfactory nature than what had already 
been received. The French Government 
said, ‘* We ave ready to afford you every 
explanation ; nay, an apology, if required, 
‘when the facts are before us;’ but, said 
(the right hon. Baronet, ‘ Don’t wait for 
| facts.” The right hon. Baronet would have 
‘the French Government explain in total 
|ignorance of the facts. One word upon 
| the much contested point of having a large 
fleet in the Mediterranean. Now, it had 
| been shown, that it was not extravagantly 
large; and when they considered the dif- 
i ferent powers which possessed naval forces, 
he thought it might be regarded as being, 
if anything, too small. It seemed to be 
quite forgotten, in reference to this subject, 
that there were two Powers in the Medi- 
terranean having naval forces, Turkey and 
the Pasha of Egypt; that it was most de- 
sirable, not only for the sake of great 
commercial, but great political interests, to 
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prevent a collision between those two 
forces, and that the influence of British 
power and authority should be used, not 
only for the purpose of preventing any 
such collision, but likewise of preventing 
any change in the existing relations be- 
tween the Sultan and the Pasha. That 
was one, and he thought a very strong, 
reason why we should not fail to have ra- 
ther a large naval force in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Mr. Plumptre thought it exceedingly 
wrong that the merchants of this great 
nation should be left, as it was proved 
they frequently had been of late years, 
totally unprotected in different parts of 
the world. It was scarcely to be won- 
dered at, however, when sufficient pro- 
tection was withheld even from our own 
shores. 

Mr. Hume never heard more extraordi- 
nary speeches than had been delivered in 
the course of the debate on this subject. 
It seemed to him quite a race of extra- 
vagancies. Some hon. Members said, that 
the merchants were complaining of the 
want of protection to commerce. He had 
certainly heard no complaints of the kind. 
The right hon. Baronet, the Member for 
Tamworth, was the person who had spoken 
most on the subject; for him (Mr. Hume) 
the question was, not whether the navy 
ought to be increased, but how it was to 
be paid for. He certainly thought, that 
the Government of the right hon. Baronet 
deserved more credit than those Gentle- 
men whom he had been supporting all this 
time. The right hon. Baronet had very 
properly stated, that the financial com- 


opinion, that 19,000 seamen and marines | 


would be sufficient; and Sir J. Colborne 
had stated, that no more ought to be 
required during a peace than 16,000. 
Were we not now at peace? And if so, were 
those opinions to go for nothing? And 
was the country to be called on to keep 
up such a force as upwards of 34,000 
men? There was no reason for keeping 
up so large a force, if it were not that they 
were continually intermeddling with every- 
body’s business. There was no plea what- 
ever for keeping up so large a force, con- 
trary to the opinion of Sir George Cock- 
burn, and to the opinion of the right hon. 
Baronet opposite, and contrary to the 
evidence upon which the force to be kept 
up was established in 1834 and 1835. To 
add to the burthens of the people by 
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increasing the force of the country in a 
time of peace was an act of great impru- 
dence, and he was really sorry that the 
Administration with a deficient and de- 
clining revenue should lend themselves to 
the extravagant notions which were put 
forward on both sides of the House. 
When, however, the report was brought 
up, he would take that opportunity of 
calling the attention of the House to the 
faults and defects which were the causes 
of that extravagance. He must plead 
guilty of having long supported the pre- 
sent Government. He had borne with 
them with great patience, in the hope that 
they would improve, but they were getting 
worse and worse every day, and if the 
right hon. Baronet persevered in reducing 
the expenditure of the country, he would 
not find him such an opponent as he had 
hitherto been. The present Government, 
and those who urged them into measures 
for increasing the force of the country, did 
not calculate the cost; but he would not 
then detain the Committee by entering 
further into the subject, and should con- 
tent himself with protesting against any 
increase of expenditure, as there was no 
necessity for increasing the force of the 
country beyond what it was ten years 
ago. 

Sir J. R. Reid could, with truth, say, 
that there was but one feeling amongst the 
merchants as to the course pursued by the 
present Administration. The merchants, 
one and all, complained of want of protec- 
tion, and he could assure the House, that 


|that there was a material falling off in 


| their trade in consequence of their interests 
mittee of 1817 had given it, as their | 


} 
| 
| 
| 


| nor attended to. 





not being attended to as they ought to be 
by the Government. Many ships had 
actually returned from Mexico with their 
cargoes on board, and the complaint was 
universal, that the mercantile interests of 
the country were neither properly protected 
He should, however, fol- 
low the example of the noble Lord, the 
Member for Liverpool, and should avail 
himself of another opportunity of calling 
the attention of the House to this most 
important subject. 

Mr. Woverly Attwood said, that in the 
course of the debate allusion had been 
made to the shipwrights, and he thought 
it highly important, that the complement 
of men in the dockyards should be in- 
creased, and that the dockyards should be 
maintained in a state of the greatest effi- 
ciency. tie would avail himself of an- 
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other opportunity to go into details, and 
would show, that the compensation given 
to the shipwrights was inferior to what 
was giyen in the yards of merchants, and 
that in consequence it was impossible for 
the country to obtain the services of the 
best class of workmen. In reference to 
the general question, he had but one ob- 
servation to make, and it was this—the 
people had freely expressed their opinions 
of the necessity of an increase in the 
naval force of the country, and that 
House had expressed similar sentiments, 
so that it would be impossible for the 
Administration to urge hereafter, that they 
had been restrained, and that economy 
had been forced upon them, contrary to 
their own opinions. The House had 
shown, that it was willing to increase the 
expenditure when the necessity for that 
increase had been demonstrated, and the 
Government could not say, that they had 
been restrained either by public opinion or 
by the opposition of the Members of that 


Trish Outrages— 


the naval farce as the state of the country 
required. He was not an acdyocate for 
increasing the public expenditure if such a 
course could be avoided, but he should 


never withhold his support to such an in- 
crease as the interests of the country re- 
quired, 

Mr. Warburton said, it seemed to him 
that the people were tired of peace, for 
they now heard of nothing but increasing 
the force of the country, and nothing was 


said of the oppression of taxation. But 
was not the country already taxed enough, 
and why had no hon. Member risen to 
defeat the clamour which bad been raised 
about the large fleets of their neighbours ? 
He trusted, that the hon. Member for 
Kilkenny, and all those who felt as he 
did, would avail themselves of a future 
opportunity of expressing their sentiments 
against the policy of increasing the force 
of the country in a time of peace. 

Captain Boldero had before called the 
attention of the House to the condition of 
the marines. He had shown, that two 
years of service on shore were only counted 
as one afloat, when their claims to a pen. 
sion were to be considered, Now, that 
was certainly most unjust, and such a 
system ought at once to be put an end to, 
He did not grudge Ministerstheir salaries, 
but he should like to know how they 
would feel were he to move a resolution, 


that they should be placed upon half-pay 
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during the recess. Now, that was exactly 
the condition in which they had placed 
the marines, and such a system could only 
be productive of discontent, and if the 
tule establishing such a system was not 
rescinded, he should again bring the sub- 
ject forward, and take the sense of the 
House upon it. He had a word or two 
to say on the subject of great coats. He 
was glad to see the hon. Member for 
Sandwich in his place, as the hon, and 
gallant Member had before said, that the 
marines were entirely under his inspection, 
The army received great coats once every 
three years, and if the service required it, 
once every two years, and for those great 
coats the soldiers had not one farthing to 
pay. But it was different with the ma- 
rines, for the marines were obliged to pay 
25s. for their great coats. Now, he wanted 
a reason for the distinction made between 
the soldier and the marine. He should 
not, however, enter further upon the sub- 


| ject at that time, but would again call the 
House from making such an increase in | 


attention of the House to the inequalities 
which existed in the two branches of the 
service when the report of the Committee 
was brought up. 

Sir T. Troubridge having been so poiat- 
edly alluded to by the hon. and gallant 
Member who had last addressed the 
House, felt it necessary to say, that he 
had nothing to do with the great coats of 
the marines. The rule respecting great 
coats had existed for fifty or sixty years. 

Vote agreed to. Also, a vote for 
1,800,0891, for defraying the expenses of 
seamen and marines. And a vote of 
546,6551, for victualling the seamen and 
marines in the ordinary and guard de- 
partments. 

The House resumed, 
again. 


Committec to sit 


Irish OurraGes—ApbJourNED Dr- 
Bate.| Dr. Lefroy moved, that the adjourn- 
ed debate on the Irish outrages be re- 
sumed, He said, that it might be irksome 
to resume this debate at so late an hour ; 
but, on the former evening, when he was 
in possession of the House, he had waved 
his privilege on the understanding that he 
should have an opportunity on the pre- 
sent oceasion of replying to certain 
charges which had been made by the hon. 
and learned Member for Dublin against 
persons in whom he felt the deepest in- 
terest. He felt called upon to draw the 
attention of the House at the earliest pos- 
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sible period to the charges which had been 
made by the hon..and learned Gentleman, 
the Member for Dublin, against a noble 
Lord and his agent relative to the manage- 
ment of that noble Lord’s estates in the 
county of Longford. He regretted the 
absence of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man who had made those charges, but he 
had given him notice of his intention, and 
it was, therefore, no fault of his that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman was now ab- 
sent. ‘The statement which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had made was, that 
the disturbances in Longford were owing 
to the conduct of Lord Lorton and his 


agent in the management of his estates, | 


and the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
read an extract from a newspaper as a 


proof that oppression was practised by his | 


Lordship. The hon. Member had also 
said, that his statement was not mae 
upon his own responsibility, as he had 


taken the facts from the public papers ; | 


but when he recollected what had actually 
taken place, he contended, that he was 
entitled to fix the whole responsibility of 
the statement on the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. The hon, and learned Gen- 
tleman had given his own facts, and had 
quoted the statements of counsel, which 
were necessarily of an ex parte character, 
in support of his arguments, and he had 
then concluded by saying, ‘* Here is Lord 
Lorton for you, and here is the cause of 
the disturbances of Longford.” Now, 
after such observations, he contended, 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
could not shake off the responsibility of 
the statement he had made. But was 
that statement correct? He would call 
the attention of the House to evidence of 
the most satisfactory kind in regard to the 
management of the estates of Lord Lor- 
ton in the county of Longford —evidence 
with which the hon. and learned Member 
for Dublin was fully acquainted, and 
which ought to have made him the last 
man to bring forward such a charge. He 
alluded to the evidence taken before the 
Fictitious Votes Committee in June last, 
of which committee the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin was amember. Lord 
Lorton’s agent appeared before that com- 
mittee for the purpose of ascertaining the 
state of the registry in the county of 
Longford, and he had been examined and 
cross-examined by the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin in regard to the ma- 
nagement of Lord Lorton’s estates for the 
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three previous years, At the conclusion 
of that examination the hon, and learned 
Member complimented the agent on the 
mode in which he had given his evidence, 
and said that the evidence had been given 
with the utmost fairness and impartiality, 
To a few of the answers given he now 
wished to call the attention of the House; 
but he would observe, in the first place, 
that the objection was, that Lord Lorton, 
from a principle of bigotry, had been 
ejecting the Roman Catholics from his 
}estates and turning them off without the 
| means of subsistence. One of the ques- 
| tions put to the agent was whether he had 
known Roman Catholics turned off from 
‘the estates of Lord Lorton in order to 
bring in Protestants in their room? To 
that the reply was, that he had known 
Roman Catholics turned off, but it was 
junder these circumstances—they were 
turned off atthe expiration of a lease of 
a townland which had become covered 
'with paupers, but a selection from the 
{better part of the Roman Catholics had 
been allowed to remain. Though one 
| Protestant was introduced, that addition 
to the tenantry was not intended to have 
{the effect of excluding any Roman Ca- 
‘tholics. Lord Lorton’s agent, examined 
‘before a committce of that House, ex- 
'pressly declaring, that where tenants 
/earned the confidence of Lord Lorton by 
| good conduct they were not exposed to 
the least chance of removal, and above 
i all, there was no exclusion whatever on 
{the ground of religion. ‘The only Pro- 
testant introduced upon the estate in 
‘question was a man of the name of Block, 
i who came from the north for the purpose 
lof improving the state of agriculture in 
that district, and especially with a view 
jto the cultivation of flax and the esta- 
blishment of the linen manufacture, and 
he only got two or three acres; none of 
the tenants were put off by ejectment, 
every man of them retired voluntarily, 
and every family was furnished with the 
means of going to America, if they thought 
fitting so to do; yet from the evidence of 
| Lord Lorton’s agent, examined by the 
‘hon, and learned Member, it distinctly 
appeared, that two murders were com- 
mitted upon the estates of Lord Lorton 
within the short period of three months, 
| and, he believed, four within nine months; 
so much for the evidence before the com- 
mittee. He was enabled, fram statements 
on which he could fully rely, and, indeed, 
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from other parts of the report besides that 
which he had read, to state, that the pro- 
perty in question, now belonging to Lord 
Lorton, formed no part of his hereditary 
possessions. Towards the latter end of 
the last century it had been purchased by 
some member of Lord Lorton’s family. 
His Lordship’s object was to weed the 
property of the bad tenants, and_ the 
crowded population which the injudicious 
management of his predecessors had al- 
lowed to overrun the land. He wished 
further to introduce there an improved 
system of agriculture, especially he de- 
sired to introduce the cultivation of flax 
and the linen manufacture. ‘The land, 
previously to Lord Lorton’s occupation of 
it, had been crowded with middlemen, 
who had under them a wretched pauper 
tenantry, whose condition, if not inter- 
fered with, precluded all hope of improve- 
ment. Following up, then, his intention 
of effecting some amelioration, his noble 
Friend introduced one single tenant from 
the north, who was of the Protestant reli- 
gion, and the measure of giving him a 
residence on the estate, so far from being 
intended as any act of hostility against 
the Roman Catholics, was resorted to 
with no other purpose than that of pro- 
moting the cultivation of flax. The un- 
fortunate man was murdered within one 
month from the time of his arrival. He 
lived near the village of Ballinamuck; he 
was murdered at noonday, in the pre- 
sence of his. wife, who, when she 
was examined as a_ witness on the 
trial of the murderers, stated, that seeing 
her husband killed, she fled into the village 
to the police-station for protection —that 
the village was crowded with persons who 
were tenants on Lord Lorton’s estates, and 
that when she came into Ballinamuck, 
screaming under the influence of terror 
and affliction, they scoffed at her, instead 
of paying the least attention to her en- 
treaties for assistance. Not a man in the 
crowd was there to feel for or to sym- 
pathize with the affliction of this wretched 
widow. Was it then to be wondered at 
that Lord Lorton should desire to clear 
such characters off his estates? But even 
of those, much as their conduct was to be 
condemned, not aman was removed other- 
wise than by purchase; every family was 
furnished with funds sufficient to convey 
them to America. Thetenantry upon that 
estate were called together; their atten- 
tion was directed to the condition of the 
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property ; it was shown to them that there 
was no possibility of so crowded a popula- 
tion continuing to exist upon so limited 
an extent of land. The plan for their 
relief, and for the improvement of the 
property which Lord Lorton proposed, was 
in its outline at least, communicated to 
them ; those whom it was proposed to buy 
out were offered some 5/., some 10/., 15/., 
and even some 20/. These offers the 
several parties to whom they were made 
readily accepted and voluntarily signed a 
paper, declaring that acceptance, setting 
forth the sums they had received, promis. 
ing a surrender of their holdings, expres- 
sing their thanks for the kind and liberal 
treatment they had experienced, and pro- 
fessing to be perfectly satisfied with the 
arrangement made for their advantage, 
Now he would ask was that House to be 
told that landlords were to make no im- 
provements on theirestates? Did the pro- 
ceedings of Lord Lorton include some of 
the prohibited rights which landlords were 
no longer to exercise? Were they to look 
for the prohibition of these measures in 
the new edition of Captain Rock’s code? 
Did he prohibit this species of improve- 
ment, ashe did many others? But, be 
that as it might, of this at least he could 
assure the House, that the improvements 
which Lord Lorton effected in_ his estate 
were carried on without the least reference 
to the religious sentiments of the tenants 
whose cases those improvements affected. 
He fearlessly appealed to the hon. Member 
opposite who represented the county in 
which Lord Lorton resided, to say if he 
knew in any quarter of the country a better 
landlord than his noble Friend. It was 
perfectly well known that Lord Lorton 
never advertised any of his lands with the 
view of letting them at a rack rent, and 
there was no instance of his tenants voting 
at an election contrary to his wishes. 
[Cheers.] He perfectly understood that 
cheer, and he desired to ask the House 
whether they did not think it infinitely 
better that a body of tenantry should vote 
at the suggestion of a benevolent landlord 
than at the dictation of a domineering 
priest. The one was a natural source of 
influence—it was a natural relation, but 
the dictation and domination of an ecclesi- 
astic—the threats of punishment in a 
future state, were a wholly different mat- 
ter, and in his judgment could be neither 
justified nor even palliated. Again he 
would say that no more exemplary land. 
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lord existed than Lord Lorton; he main- 
tained medical men at his own expense, he 
maintained schools for the education of the 
children of his tenantry, he paid annually 
5,000/. or 6,000/. a year to labourers on 
his estates, and he kept upwards of 300 
men in his employment. When he heard 
the charges made against his noble Friend 
he instantly wrote for information ; but 
even in due course of post he could not to- 
day have received a reply; nevertheless, 
though not furnished with specific answers, 
he thought that with nothing but the cir- 
cumstances already before the House he 
could expose the injustice of the accusa- 
tion preferred against Lord Lorton in the 
particular case brought forward by the 
hon. and learned Member for Dublin. Ia 
his opinion it was plain from the document 
itself that there was not the least ground 
for the accusation, although the circum- 
stances were stated in a manner most ad- 
verse tohis noble Friend. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman read the statement 
already published [see ante p. 114] respect- 
ing the case of the widow Murphy, and ob- 
served that from this statement it clearly 
appeared that the son, acting on behalf 
of his mother, had signed an agreement to 
surrender the premises held by her, and 
that a sufficient consideration was to be 
paid for such surrender. When the pro- 
per time came, possession was delivered up, 
and to prevent the possibility of resump- 
tion on the part of the Murphys the roof 
was taken off the House. ‘The widow and 
her daughter got in again, and from the 
scattered materials raised a hut, in which 
they resided, and this they did in utter 
disregard of the compact made for the 
surrender, according to which they were to 
receive a sum of money, and something in 
the way of un annuity. The agreement 
for a surrender constituted, in his opinion, 
a good equitable title, and he would ap- 
peal to any professional Member of that 
House on the soundness of that opinion. 
If the house had been pulled down upon 
the head of the widow and her daughter 
without any previous agreement, he should 
consider it a most unjustifiable act of 
barbarity, but he affirmed that nothing of 
the sort had been done. When they went 
back and took possession of the ruins there 
was no attempt to dislodge them, quite the 
contrary. It had been stated that there 
existed a lease. At the time that the 
Murphys agreed to give up the pxemises 
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the existence of such a lease was unknown 
to Lord Lorton’s agent; a note in writing 
would have been a sufficient surrender of 
that lease, which was a mere chattel in- 
terest, created by the party from whom 
Lord Lorton’s relative purchased the pro- 
perty; there could therefore be no doubt 
that the lease was kept back for the pur- 
poses of fraud, and he had no doubt that 
acourt of equity would have regarded the 
whole as a most iniquitous proceeding. No 
man who looked at the case could for a 
moment imagine that the action of eject~ 
ment would have been brought if Lord 
Lorton’s agent had known of the lease. 
Let him call the attention of the House to 
the way in which the hon. and learned 
Member had stated his case, and the way 
in which it had gone forth to the public. 
The hon. Member had stated that the 
widow had a lease of which forty years were 
unexpired, Now there was not one tittle of 
evidence to support such anaverment. He 
had heard every word of the statement to 
which the hon. and learned Member had 
referred, and there was not a word in 
it of forty years being unexpired. The 
hon. and learned Member had said, 
that the widow was required to give 
up her lease, and refused, but there 
was not one sc7xéilla of evidence to that 
effect. The next statement of the hon. 
and learned Member was, that the land- 
lord took a party to tear down the house. 
The landlord was not there, nor did he 
take any party, and it was not alleged in 
the statement that he was present. The 
evidence was, that the agent of Lord Lor- 
ton was there, and that there was no 
| party. But the hon. and learned Member 
| went on to say, that the widow and her 
| daughter were borne away, weeping and 
screaming, and that the son at last signed 
a paper which he was assured would pre- 

vent his mother’s house from being levelled 
with the ground. The son signed this at 
last! It was in the first instance, that 

the paper was signed, before a hand was 

laid to the house. But the son was as- 

sured, that his signature would prevent his 

mother’s house from being levelled with 

the ground. No such assurance was 

given. But then the hon. and learned 

Member quoted the speech of the counsel 

employed against Lord Lorton. He ad- 

mitted, that there was no variation in the 

speech of the counsel, but of course, that 

speech was given with all the partiality of 








there was no notice whatever of the lease ; 


representation which might be expected 
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from one who had received his instructions 
from one party instead of both. But, not- 
withstanding, with this speech the hon. 
and learned Member concluded his re- 
marks, saying, ‘ There is Lord Lorton for 
you, and there is the cause of the disturb- 
ances in Longford.” They might make 
the most of what had really happened, 
when here was but one solitary instance 
which could be cited, and that owing to 
the blunder of an agent who had taken a 
surrender of possession when he might as 
easily have obtained a surrender of the 
lease. He trusted, under the circumstan- 
ces in which he stood, not being in a con- 
dition to obtain by any possibility any 
answer from Ireland in respect to this 
charge, that Lord Lorton would meet 
with that fair allowance, that might be 
expected to be made towards a person 
whose generous conduct to his ten- 
ants was not easily equalled, and that the 
House would not be guilty of the injust- 
ice of imputing to him what had been 
imputed to him by the hon. and learned 
Meaiber. 

Mr. French in reply to the call which 
had been made on him by the right hon, 
Gentleman who had just sat down, stated, 
that although from political differences he 
did not even exchange the courtesy of a 
salute with the noble Lord, he could not 
as a matter of justice refuse to declare, 
that as a landlord, as a country gentleman, 
as accharitable, upright, and honourable 
man, Lord Lorton had not in that or any 
other country a superior. Since he (Mr. 
French) had had the honour of a seat in 
that House, he had purposely abstained 
from mixing in party debates, but as he 
was on his legs he trusted he should 
be excused for making a few obser- 
vations on tlie subject then before them, 
if, indeed, his noble Friend the Secretary 
for Ireland had left anything to be said on 
it. Outrage in Ireland had been almost 
universally of an agrarian character, a 
fact that was shown by every writer on 
the subject from Primate Boulton in 1727, 
to the Commissioners of Poor Inquiry who 
were appointed in 1834. The class em- 
ploying labourers in Ircland was compa- 
ratively small, and efforts to obtain con- 
stant employment, even at the lowest rate 
of wages, were seldom succesful. The 
possession of a portion of land was until 
the passing of the Poor-law bill the sole 
defence of the peasantry against utter des- 
titution, and they naturally clung to it 
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with the greatest tenacity. The competi- 
tion for Jand was like the struggle of 
drowning men for the single plank which 
was between them and destruction, and 
actuated by the one overpowering influ- 
ence of self-preservation, they were equally 
regardless of the injustice to others by 
which it might be worked or maintained; 
such was, he contended, the history of 
the agrarian outrages of Ireland. It was 
clearly shown before the Poor Inquiry 
Commissioners, that it required privations 
little short of destitution, or the approach 
of destitution itself, to urge the people to 
crime, and many proofs were given of their 
great submission and patient endurance 
under the most afflicting distress. He, 
however, fully agreed with his right hon. 
Friend by whom the motion had been 
brought forward, that the state of the 
peasantry of Ireland was not what it 
should be, and with him he deeply la- 
mented their familiarity with scenes of 
violence and bloodshed, and their tend- 
ency to avenge, through combination, their 
private wrongs, all which must lead to 
the formation of reckless habits, and an 
utter disregard of the law. But he en- 
tirely differed with him as to the causes 
which had produced the circumstances 
they equally deplored. The House had 
in the earlier part of the debate heard 
much of the ferocity of the [rish peasantry; 
but the picture was an overcharged one; 
nowhere was the social virtues more pre- 
valent than amongst them; the dark fea- 
tures in their character were the result of 
circumstances for which they were not 
answerable. The Irish peasant might be 
as had been stated, reckless of legal obli- 
gations, and regardless of social observan- 
ces, for he had found the law was not his 
friend, and from society he had derived 
no advantages. Ejected from his miser- 
able cabin, if a farm was to be consolida- 
ted, without a prospect of provision for 
his starving family, he might be told he 
had nothing to complain of—that every- 
thing had been done according to law. 
Possibly it might have been, possibly it 
might not have been so; but would famine 
be less wasting because the law had been 
satisfied? Was it to be wondered at, 
however it might be deplored, that the 
outcast tenantry should enter into combi- 
nations, when despair was their bond of 
union, and the pangs of hunger their 
sharp incentive to vindicate the great law 
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How could the lex scripta be enforced, 
when it was opposed to that so eloquently 
described by Cicero, the “ lex non scripta 
sed natas, quam non didicimus sed ex ipsa 
natura transimus, ad quam non doctt sed 
facti sumus.” Now, he would ask under 
circumstances such as these, under clear- 
ances of estates, scenes disgraceful to 
the country and which had been 
so ably described by the late Mr. 
Sadler, could it be a matter of sur- 
prise, that the code of Captain Rock 
should have superseded that of the 
Queen ? They had also heard much of the 
little regard of the peasantry of Ireland for 
the rights of property; but even at the 
hazard of offending hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite, he would ask, with Mr. Drum- 
mond, had property no reciprocal obliga- 
tions for the protection afforded it by the 
law ? Did it not owe in its turn, protection 
against destitution to those by whose 
labour all property was created, and had 
property in Ireland discharged its obliga- 
tions to the poor? Was it nota fact, 
that during the last fifty years the rental 
of that country had more than trebled, 
whilst the poverty of the cultivator of the 
soil had increased? Let them read the 
description of the present state of the Irish 
poor furnished by the Commissioners of 
the Poor-law Inquiry, and contrast it with 
that given by Arthur Young in 1776 and 
1779, and they would find, that their con- 
dition had considerably deteriorated. It 
was also, he regretted to say, proved by 
the more frequent recurrence of fever and 
famine amongst them. So far from the 
Irish peasant being savage, he was con- 
vinced, that the English labourer would 
not have submitted to half the privations 
he had suffered without displaying far 
greater violence. History showed them, 
that when the population of this country 
were undergoing the same state of transi- 
tion in which the people of Ireland at 
present were, they were guilty of far 
greater excesses. In a paper in Strype’s 
Annals, written by a magistrate of Somer- 
setshire, they would find that in one year 
(1596) in that single county, forty per- 
sons had been executed for felony, thirty- 
five burnt in the hand, — thirty-seven 
whipped, 183 discharged; and that, not- 
withstanding the great number of indicte 
ments, not one-fifth of the felonies com- 
mitted were brought to trial. What, be 
would ask, was the state of Ireland, bad 
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as it might be, compared to this? Banded 
societies of desperate men loose on so- 
ciety in England were restored to order 
by the passing of the Poor-law Bill in the 
reign of Elizabeth, after all other means 
for the suppressing of tumult which the 
most arbitrary laws and the most cruel 
executive could devise or accomplish had 
been tricd in vain. The Poor-law of 
Elizabeth, combined with an extensive 

system of public works, repressed outrage 

and was followed by the greatest improve- 
ment in the condition, habits, and intelli- 
gence of the people. Like causes would, 
he trusted, produce like effects in Ireland, 
and for this consummation they would be 
indebted to her Majesty’s nresent Govern- 
ment. They had given Ireland a Poor- 
law, and were about to introduce measures 
of great practical benefit to that country ; 
nor should it be forgotten that by their 
means a system of governing by and fora 
party had been relinqu: ished, and oppres- 
sion, sanctioned under the sacred name of 
law and religion, had given way to the 
paternal policy of promoting the best 
interests of all classes of the people. They 
had made justice their rule of action, and 
were amply repaid by that homage which 
justice had ever commanded from the Irish 
people. It was true they had not been 
able to redress the accumulated wrongs of 
centuries during their short tenure of 
office, nor bring the former recipients of 
power to acknowledge that their own true 
interests were best promoted by making 
equal and impartial justice and a perfect 
community of civil right the basis of Go- 
vernment. But he was entering on this 
subject further than he desired or in- 
tended. The matter in dispute was the 
conduct of Government. This might be 
an English, might be a Scotch question, 

but could hardly be considered an Trish 
one. The Lord-lieutenant was English, 
the Chief-secretary was English, the 
Under-secretary was Scotch, the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin was English, the head 
of the constabulary was Scotch; the Poor- 
law Commission, the head of the coast 
guard, the head of the Treasury, the chief 
Commissioners of Public Works, all were 
English. In fact, the head of every de- 
partment in Ireland was either English or 
Scotch, and he did not feel as an Irish 
Member, that he was called on to stand 
forward in their defence, nor should he 
have interfered in the debate had it not 
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been for the call made on him by the right 
yon. Gentleman opposite. He was not 
desirous of continuing this debate, as he 
felt it was the duty of every Irishman to 
bury in oblivion the memory of those 
wretched feuds which had been a disgrace 
and discredit to that country. 

Colonel Verner said, that the hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin had dared any 
Member to show that the Irish Govern- 
ment had acted unfairly in regard to pro- 
secutions. The noble Lord, the Secretary 
for Ireland, had also expressed his satis- 
faction at the vigilance and activity of the 
professional gentlemen who were employed 
on the part of the Crown. He had never 
doubted their vigilance or activity. On 
the contrary, he thought that in many 
instances they had shown too great a 
degree of vigilance and activity, but he 
did doubt their impartiality. In answer 
to the hon. and learned Member he would 
state a case which had come within his 
own knowledge. An inoffensive young 
man had been murdered not long since in 
the streets of Armagh. His crime was 
assisting to chair the individual now 
before them, and shouting for Verner. It 
appeared in evidence, that while the mur- 
der was perpetrating, his murderers said, 
“You shall never assist in chairing 
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dered man was a yeoman, the son of a 
yeomanry officer, a Protestant, and, 
what was, perhaps, provocation more 
than all, a supporter of Colonel Verner, 
He had asked the noble Lord, the Secre- 
tary for Ireland, some time since, respect- 
ing his knowledge of the existence of 
Riband societies in that country. The 
substance of the noble Lord’s reply was, 
that no information respecting the exist- 
ence of such societies had come either to 
his knowledge, or to that of the Irish Go- 
vernment. He was surprised at receiving 
that reply, especially after he had read a 
speech of the hon. and learned Member 
for Dublin, stating that he had_ been 
instrumental in putting down more than 
forty of those societies, and after he had 


|; seen a statement, declaring that prosecu- 


tious had been instituted by the Crown 
against members of these societies in 
Westmeath, Roscommon, and _ several 
other counties in Ireland. He had also 
seen the affidavit of a policeman, deposing 
to the fact of having met a large body of 
them going about armed at night, re- 
gularly trained and disciplined, to the 
great terror of her Majesty’s loyal and 
peaceable subjects. He contended that it 
was the duty of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, at all hazards, to put down these 





Colonel Verner again.” Now, what was 
the conduct of the Crown upon their 
trial? All the respectable people in 
Armagh who were in the habit of acting 
upon petty juries were set aside, and a 
packed jury was obtained. The announce- 
ment of the verdict, which of course was 
one of acquittal, was received by the mob 
with shouts of ‘* Down with Verner,” and 
“To hell with Jones.” The riot raised 
was permitted to continue till morning, 
and neither the magistrates nor the police 
made any attempt at interference, Thus 
much for this case. He had also received 
a letter from a most respectable person in 
Armagh, who stated, that in twenty-two 
months no less than fifty-three persons in 
the county gaol had had their punish- 
ments remitted either wholly or in part, 
and one man who was sentenced to be 
hanged, and the day of his execution 
fixed, was turned out of the gaol under 
the orders of the Lord-lieutenant. And 
yet this man had been guilty of a cold- 
blooded murder without any provocation! 
Without any provocation did he say? Oh, 
yes, there was provocation ; for the mur- 


societies, and insisted that her Majesty’s 
| Government, in not dealing severely with 
| them, had been guilty of a breach of faith 
| towards himself and other leading mem- 
|bers of the Orange Association, The 
| House would perhaps recollect, that at 
the close of the debate on that Association 
/he had asked the noble Lord, whether if 
‘we dissolved it, Government would put 
down all other political societies in Ire- 
land, and to that question the noble Lord 
‘had given a reply in the affirmative. The 
members of the Orange societies had there- 
upon come forward, in accordance with 
those principles of loyalty on which they 
had always acted and, in obedience to 
| the orders of their sovereign, had dissolved 
their different lodges. Scarcely had they 
done that, when the Roman Catholics 
formed other societies, in which they de- 
nounced the connexion between England 
and Ireland, the Established Church, and 
the Protestant religion. The Government 
not only sanctioned, but encouraged the 
principle of these societies, better known 
by the name of the General Association. 
He asserted that the Government encou- 
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it had promoted some of its most promi- 
nent members to offices of great trust and 
emolument. For some reason or other 
which he should not pretend to conjec- 
ture, the hon. and learned Member had 


dissolved that Association; but imme- | 


diately afterwards another, the same in 
everything but the name, had risen up in 
its stead. The noble Lord (Morpeth) 
had pointed out the danger of these po- 
litical associations, but as the noble Lord 
had confined his efforts to mere words, he 
had deceived the Orangemen whom he 
had induced to relinquish their societies 
upon false pretences. ‘The Government 
was much to blame for the mode in which 
they had interfered with the processions 
of the Protestant population, under the 
pretext of expediency and conciliation ; 
and he could but speak in terms of great 
indignation to the conduct of a police 
officer, of the name of Duff, who had 
recommended the magistrates to make a 
lane with a piece of artillery through some 
Protestants who were marching in proces- 
sion through the town of Charlemont. 
The magistrates were, however, too hu- 
mane to act upon his recommendation. 
But what was the consequence? His 
advice came under the consideration of 
the authorities in Dublin, and from a po- 
lice officer he was promoted to the situa- 
tion of a police magistrate. On the very 
next 12th of July he was sent down to 
Dungannon, with the full power of giving 
such an order as he had before recom- 
mended to the magistrates, and of exe- 
cuting that order himself if need arose. 
Mr. Duff was allowed, however, to leave 
the town in peace; but, as if to try the 
patience of the people, he was sent down 
again the next 12th of July, to prevent 
the people from walking in procession, 
and from performing the ceremonies to 
which they had been long accustomed. 
This led to much irritation, and created 
an impression in the neighbourhood, that 
the Government was resolved to abandon 
the Protestants to the tender mercies of 
their Roman Catholic fellow-countrymen. 

Sir C, Style rose, and was maintaining 
that under former Administrations there 
was less security for property than now 
existed in Ireland, when the House was 
counted out. 
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raged that Association, and his proof of] 
that assertion was the notorious fact that 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, March 12, 1839. 


MinuTEs.] Petitions presented. By Lord Lynpuurst, 
the Marquess of ANGLESEY, the Duke of RicuMonp, 
the Earls of MounTcAsHEL, and STANHOPE, Lord Re- 
DESDALE, fhe Marquess of Bure, and two other noble 
Lonps, from a number of places, against the Repeal of 
the Corn-laws.—By Lord BrouGHam, and the Earl of 
Gosrorb, for the Repeal of the Corn-laws.—By Viscount 
MELVILLE, and the Earl of GaLLoway, from three 
places, for Church Extension in Scotland, 


Cuurcin Extension, (ScoTLAND),.] 
| The Karl of Galloway begged to ask the 
| noble Viscount at the head of herMajesty’s 
| Government, whether he would redeem the 
| pledge which, thoughcertainly not stated in 
words, was implied in the appointment of 
the commission to inquire into the state of 
church accommodation in Scotland, by 
bringing forward any proposition to meet 
the prayer of the numerous body of peti- 
tioners who had addressed their Lordships 
on this important national question. 

Viscount Melbourne: I cannot admit 
that any pledge was expressed. 

The Earl of Galloway: Not expressed, 
but implied. 

Viscount Melbourne: Nor implied by 
the appointment of a commission; and [ 
beg to say, that there is no intention at 
present, on the part of her Majesty’s 
Government, to propose any grant upon 
the subject. 

The Earl of Galloway was grieved to 
hear that answer made by the noble Vis- 
count, and he was quite sure that the 
people of Scotland would greatly grieve 
to hear it, and that an impartial posterity 
would pass judgment upon the economy 
of the present day, which could squander 
thousands of the public money on useless 
expeditions to the coasts of Portugal and 
Spain, and throw millions into the laps of 
the agitators of Ireland, whilst the best 
interests of the community, their moral 
and religious instruction, were neglected, 
and left without support. 

Lord Brougham: As to throwing mil- 
lions into the laps of the Irish agitators, 
in that the noble Earl is rather premature. 
It is not done yet. ‘There must be a vote 
of this House, as well as of the other 
House of Parliament, before that can be 
accomplished. The noble and learned 
Lord then presented a petition from 
Bridgewater, and several other places, 
praying for a free trade in corn. The 
petition from Bridgewater was signed by 
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1,100 persons, and coming, as it did, 
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from a purely agricultural district, he 
thought it might be taken as a test cf the 
real feeling that existed upon this subject 
among the more intelligent portion of the 
agricultural population throughout the 
country. 


Corn Laws.] The Duke of Richmond 
said, he had forty-eight petitions to pre- 
sent from various parts of England and 
Scotland, against the repeal of the corn- 
laws. His noble Friend thought it satis- 
factory, on his side of the question, that 
he had produced a petition from a few 
hundreds of agriculturists for a repeal of 
these laws; but he would ask his noble 
Friend to set off the petition from the 
town of Glasgow with the resolution 
passed by the Chamber of Commerce 
there, against the petition from the neigh- 
bourhood of Bridgewater. 

Lord Brougham said, he should Jike to 
see, as a curiosity, a copy of the resolu- 
tion of which his noble Friend had spoken. 
It must be a very extraordinary document, 
He thought there must be some mistake 
about it. 

The Duke of Richmond would read, 
what he had received from a gentleman 
living in the city of Glasgow. It was a 
resolution passed on the 16th of January, 
1839, in answer to a requisition presented 
to the Chamber of Commerce, and was to 
this effect :— 

“ Resolved, that it is the unanimous opinion 
of this Chamber, after full discussion, that the 
abolition of the Corn-laws at this time would 
be impolitic and inexpedient—involving, as 
such a measure, in order to be a measure of 
justice, necessarily would, corresponding mea- 
sures on the part of the Legislature—such as 
the abolition of all protecting duties on foreign 
manufactures—an equal adjustment of all local 
burdens, with a general revision of the exist- 
ing system of taxation and currency ; but, if 
the requisitionists will condescend to state the 


nature of the alteration they require, and the | 


reasons upon which it is founded, the Chamber 
will be prepared to take the subject into fur- 
ther consideration.’’ 

Now, with that resolution of theChamber 
of Commerce he (the Duke of Richmond) 
entirely and completely concurred. He 
did not object to a free trade in corn, but 
what he said was this: ‘“‘ If you have a 
free trade in corn, you must also have a 
free trade in every thing else. You have 
no right to take off the protection which 
is now given to land, if you do not allow 
me to get my coat as cheap as 1 can, 
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You must next take off the malt-tax, and 
all taxes that now press unfairly upon 
agriculture.” 

Lord Brougham said, there never was 
a person whom he was more proud to have 
for a convert than his noble and excellent 
Friend, Instead of being opposed to each 
other, he was now happy to find that he 
and his noble Friend were entirely on the 
same side, His noble Friend had spoken 
exactly in the same sense in which he 
had always spoken upon the subject of the 
Corn-laws, lis argument had always 
been, that if they took off any protection 
at all, they must take off all protection— 
from every class —from merchants, traders, 
and others, as far as the public faith 
would allow; and they must take off the 
burdens which press upon the agricultu- 
rists also. With respect to the resolution 
which had been read, he could not help 
thinking his noble Friend had been im- 
posed upon. It could not possibly be 
said, in a resolution, that “it is the una- 
nimous opinion of the Chamber,” because, 
until the resolution were put, it could not 
be known whether it was the unanimous 
opinion or not.” It must have been a 
draft of an intended resolution to be pro- 
posed to meet the requisitionists, and not 
the resolution of a great meeting. ‘This 
appeared from the conclusion of the docu- 
ment itself, which stated that the question 
was to be taken into further consideration: 
it was not therefore the expression of a 
final opinion. 

The Duke of Richmond said, the cir- 
cumstance, he understood, was this:—<A 
certain set of gentlemen in Glasgow, who 
called themselves Corn-law agitators, 
had called upon the Chamber of Com- 
merce to appoint a meeting upon the sub- 
ject of repealing the Corn-laws; and this 
| resolution was in answer to that requisi- 
| tion, But he begged not to be supposeil 








a convert to his noble Friend’s views upon 
| this question, unless his noble Friend be- 
came a convert to the views which he (the 
Duke of Richmond) entertained respecting 
it. What he, in brief, would say was this; 
“If you take off all the taxes that now 
press upon the agriculture of this country, 
then we can compete with the farmers of 
| other countries; but if you do not take off 
| those taxes, we cannot compete with 
foreigners.” Before he sat down, he wished 
to cail the attention of the noble Viscount 





} to the circumstance, that, at the end of 
| the last Session, an objection was made to 
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a customs bill, in which the duty on 
foreign fruit had been taken off; and on 
the bill being allowed to pass, the noble 
Viscount stated, that, early this Session, 
he should repeal that part of the bill 
relating to the duty on foreign fruits. He 
gave notice, that, on Wednesday, he 
should present several petitions from Sus- 
sex, calling upon the noble Viscount to 
redeem his pledye. 


Tur Survan ano Meurer Ant.] 
Lord Broueham wished to ask the noble 
Viscount a question relating to gypt and 
the Porte. He understood, that some 
time ago representations were made by 


the British Government both tothe Sultan | 


of Turkey and to Mehemet Ali, who was 
nominally the Governor of Mgypt under 
the Porte, but in reality the Sovereign of 
that great country, requesting them to 
cease pursuing that system of mutual ag- 
gression on one another, which, if per- 
sisted in, could have a tendency only to 
produce the most frightful effects on 
themselves, as well as of endangering the 
peace of the East. He understood, that 
Mehemet Ali had pursued that course— 
had regularly complied with the requisi- 
tion of the British Government-——and had 
since directed his whole attention to the 
internal administration of his kingdom, in 
which great improvements had been ef- 
fected. But he was informed, that the 
Porte, so far from acting in the same 
amicable spirit, had been arming itself, 
and that no less than 25,000 troops, 
10,000 of one class, and 15,000 of ano- 
ther, had been raised since the interces- 
sion of the British Government; that 
10,000 quintals of gunpowder had been 
laid in; 
board of which were several English offi- 
cers; and that very large preparations 
had been made for raising artillery, and, 
above all, field artillery, to disturb the 
peace of the Levant. One reason why he 
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a fleet had been manned, on | 
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as to attract the most perfect approval and 
admiration of all to whom his proceedings 
were known. Of those measures he would 
mention only two. First, he had founded 
a department of public instruction —an 
example, he (Lord Brougham) could wish 
were followed by some other powers not 
far off. He had had the honour, as well 
as other noble Lords, of making the ac- 
quaintance of Mechemet Ali’s Minister of 
Public Instruction, when he was lately 
upon a visit to this country, where he pro- 
fited much by observing all our establish- 
ments for education; and, secondly, he 
had put down by an ordinance, which, 
with his accustomed vigour, he had car- 
tied iuto effect, the abominable slave- 
trade which had formerly disgraced the 
| kingdom of Egypt, and which was com- 
monly called garzovah, and known in our 
astern dominions by a name meaning, in 
| both instances slave-hunting, and using the 
| means of war for the purpose of hunting 
four fellow creatures like beasts of the 
chace. They were hunted, and taken 
down the Nile to be sold in the markets of 
the Levant. Mehemet Ali had, by a 
‘truly just and humane ordinance, at once 
| put down that abominable crime and nui- 
jsance. He, (Lord Brougham) therefore, 
felt the greatest interest in all that con- 
cerned so great and humane a prince. 
He hoped, therefore, that the same mea- 
sure of justice would be dealt out to the 
Sultan on the one hand, as to Mehemet 
| Alion the other. Mehemet Ali had com- 
| plied with the terms required of him; but 
ihe was informed, that the Sultan had 
| thought proper to adopt a contrary course, 
|after gaining all the benefit of our inter- 
| position with the Sovereign of Egypt. 
| Viscount Melbourne said, it had been 





(the most anxious desire of her Majesty’s 
| Government, in conjunction with the Al- 





| lies of this country, to restrain each party 


rom making any aggression upon the 
other, and to preserve, as far as it was in 


felt the greatest interest in the affairs of | their power, a general peace in that quar- 


Egypt was this—that whether it were to | ter of the world. 


be continued nominally under the power 
of the Porte, and really to be an inde- 
pendent kingdom, or to be nominally as 
well as in reality an independent state 
under the dominion of Mehemet Ali, the 
great wisdom and great genius for affairs 
which had been shown by that monarch 
—whom he scrupled not to term the most 
distinguished of any individual upon any 
throne in the present time—had heen such 


} 
ipected by the noble and learned Lord 


It was true, that both 


| powers had acceded to the advice which 


| 


had been given them, and he trusted, that 


| the disposition to comply with it would 


continue. He thought, that the informa- 
tion which had reached the noble and 
learned Lord, that preparations were be- 
ing made by the Sultan, was, if not to- 
tally unfounded, greatly exaggerated ; 
nor did he believe, that the intentions sus- 
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were entertained by that Sovereign. But, | 
whatever might be the case, the noble and | 
learned Lord might be assured, that it) 
would be the continued policy of her Ma- | 
jesty’s Government, in conjunction with | 
her Allies, to do the utmost in their power 
to restrain both parties from doing any- | 
thing oppressive against each other, or to, 
make attacks upon one another. 

Lord Brougham said, that nothing 
could be more satisfactory than the spirit 
in which the noble Viscount had answered 
his question. He was quite confident, 
that the mere statement which the noble | 
Viscount had made would have an excel- 
lent effect at Constantinople; he was 
equally certain, that the expression of | 
approbation of the conduct of Mehemet 
Ali would have the same good effect, in 
inducing that prince to persevere in his | 
present wise and virtuous course of policy. 
He would now hand to the noble Viscount 
the information he had received. 


Canapa —Mr. Mackenziz.] The 
Earl of Ripon said, it was with considerable 
reluctance that he called their Lordships’ 
attention to a matter which, although not 
unconnected with a very important public 
question before the House, had, neverthe- 
less, as far as the present motion was con- 
cerned, a special personal reference to 
himself. His motion would be for the 
production of certain information with re- 
spect to communications which in 1832, 
when he was colonial secretary, had taken 
place between himself and an individual } 
of the name of Mackenzie. His attention | 
had been called to this subject by having 
accidentally seen a work, published ia | | 
1835, in Canada, in which reference was | 
made very specifically to those communi- | | 
cations. The work was called “ The | 
Seventh Report of Grievances of the | 
House of Assembly of Upper Canada.” | 
Some matters introduced into this report | 
had since attracted notice in this country, | | 
and had led to observations connected | 
with his communications with Mr. | 
kenzie, which were of a nature somewhat 
injurious to him, alluding to his disposi- 
tion respecting that individual, founded in | 
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misconception he had no doubt, and which | 
were entirely contrary to the fact. Of 
this Grievance Report this Mr. Mackenzie | 
was both the author and the hero. It | 
was not at all surprising, therefore, that. | 
Mr. Mackenzie should have availed him- | 


{LORDS} 
self as a great man, and of priding himself 


with the Colonial-office. 


self of the opportunity of describing him- | the 
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on the very great influence he had ob- 
tained in this country in communications 
But he should 
be able to satisfy their Lordships, that this 


‘gentleman affecting to be a very great 


man was, in fact, a very small one. He 
came to England in 1832, and presented 


| himself at the Colonial-office as the repre- 
sentative of twenty thousand persons of 


Upper Canada, complaining of a variety 
of grievances. He almost affected the 
importance of an ambassador coming from 
an independent state; in short, there was 


‘no end of the importance he assumed. 


He addressed himself to me (continued 


‘the noble Earl), requesting I would see 
‘and permit him to be accompanied by 


three other gentlemen. I had to consider 
first, whether I ought to see him at all; 
and secondly, upon what footing I ought 
to receive him. I without the least hesi- 
tation determined to see him, because | 
was of opinion, that the doors of the head 
of any public office ought to be open to 
any person who wished to make repre- 
sentations of what they conceived to be 
grievances; and I also thought it good 
policy to hear the parties themselves state 
the grounds and reasons of their com- 
plaints. I determined, therefore, to sce 
Mr. Mackenzie, who I was not prepared 
to say was what he had since been called 
—a broken down pedlar. As to his indi- 
vidual 'character I had no reason to know 


that he had been guilty either of treason 


or sedition. I knew he was upon very 
bad terms with the House of Assembly, 


| He had, as they alleged, libelled them, 


They expelled him from the Assen mbly : 

ihe was re-elected. They expelled him 
| again, he was again re-elected. In short, 
‘he was what was considered a very trou- 
| blesome person ; and it was not impossible 
that he might be also mischievous. Con- 
sidering the character he gave himself, as 
being a person charged to speak the sen- 
timents of a whole people, it became ne- 
cessary for me to consider whether it was 


consistent with my duty to admit him in 


that character. 1 thought I ought not. 


| He had no right so to represent himself. 
| I therefore desired my under-secretary, 


Lord Howick, to write a letter, to make it 
quite impossible for this person to mis- 
understand the footing upon which alone 


| I could consent to see him. His applica- 
tion was made on the 2Ist of June. On 
23d of June, Lord Howick wrote to 
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him, and after saying I should be ready to 
see him, he added (by my direction), “ I 
have further to observe, that although 
Lord Goderich is ready to hear any ob- 
servation you have to offer upon the affairs 
of Upper Canada as an individual inter- 
ested in the welfare of that province, and 
as a member of the House of Assembly, 
he cannot recognize you as being deputed 
to act for any other person, nor can he 
enter into any discussion with you upon 
measures which his Majesty’s Government 
may think it right to pursue.” I think 
your Lordships will see, that that does not 
indicate on my part any hasty disposition 
to place unlimited confidence in that per- 
son. Lord Howick added, ‘“‘ The inten- 


Canada— 


respect to the affairs of the province can 


only be made known to the people of 


Upper Canada through the medium of the 
governor or the Legislature.” No one, | 
think, can pretend, after this, to say, that 
I was incautious as to the extent upon 
which I should allow him to communicate 
with me. It reduced him from the lofty 
position he affected to assume, to his own 
natural level. 1 believed this disconcerted 
him very much, because he complained of 
it, and represented, that by my decision | 
shut the door of the Colonial-office on all 
that vast mass of facts which he offered to 
submit on behalf of the unrepresented 
landholders and inhabitants of Upper 
Canada. As to what he called a mass of 
facts, it was, on the contrary, as great a 
mass of trash as was ever got together. 
Lord Howick’s answer to that complaint 
was, that there had been a mistake, and 
that Iwas not unwilling to see him, and 
added, that I only declined to see him as 
having any authority from any recognised 
body, and said, ‘‘ Lord Goderich declines 
to enter on any official discussion with 
you on the public affairs of Canada, or to 
admit, that you are the organ of those 
whom you term the unrepresented land- 
owners and inhabitants of Canada,” and 
then added, “ Lord Goderich cannot form 
his judgment as to the wishes and opinions 
of the people of Upper Canada from un- 
authorised statements of individuals in 
Opposition to those of the House of Assem- 
bly, in which he is convinced that ail 
classes of the inhabitants are fairly repre- 
sented.” 1 apprehend that was good 
sound constitutional doctrine; and it did 
happen that the Assembly concurred in 
no single point with Mr. Mackenzie. 
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However, | saw him. He came accom- 
panied by three other individuals. ‘The 
first was Mr. Hume, then the Member 

for Middlesex ; another was Mr. Viger, a 
sort of hybrid agent from Lower Canada ; 
and the third was a Mr. Riarson, a gentle- 
man of the Wesleyan persuasion. As 
soonas I found what it was Mr. Mackenzie 
was coming to talk to me about, it oc- 
curred to me that it was very singular that 
Mr. Viger should be of the party, he hav- 
ing nothing to do with them, but was a 
member of the Assembly of Lower Canada. 


‘I thought it might lead to very great in- 
convenience if I allowed him to be a party 
{to the interview, 
| could have to do with it. 
tions of his Majesty’s Government with | 


asked what he 
It was answered 
that the grievances were so much a matter 
of general concern that Lower Canada 
had almost as great an interest in them as 
Upper Canada. I, however, did not see 
the advantage of his being present. I 
thought it might lead to confusion, and I 
declined seeing Mr. Viger any more. Mr. 
Riarson stayed; his purpose for staying 
was to inform me that he came over with 
Mr. Mackenzie, but that he should not 
come again, because he did not agree in 
the views of Mr. Mackenzie. Mr. Mac- 
kenzie, therefore, was left to his own un- 
assisted efforts. He fired at me a great 
number of memorials at subsequent pe- 
riods; but I soon became satisfied that 
Mr. Mackenzie was as vain and shallow- 
headed a gentleman as ever I encoun- 
tered; that he was totally incapable of 
managing business in any intelligible form, 
or of expressing his own views, or under- 
standing the views of others. 1 think your 
Lordships will not believe that [ was much 
disposed to place anything in the shape of 
confidence in him. On the 8th of Sep- 
tember Lord Howick wrote to him thus :— 
‘“* Lord Goderich is willing to receive and 
to pay such attention as they may seem to 
require to any further written statements 
you may think fit to submit, and if you 
have anything to state which can only be 
verbally communicated, his Lordship will 
not refuse to afford you an opportunity of 
stating it, as far as his other avocations 
will allow.” This was rather a cold com- 
munication, and not indicative of a dispo- 
sition to give my confidence to him. | 
had only one other conference with him; 
and in the Report of Grievances I find he 
endeavours to make his friends believe, 
that a dispatch which was sent to Canada 
the day after that conference was-in con- 


and I 
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sequence of a two hours’ conversation he 
had had with me on that occasion. It 
was perfectly trué that a dispatch was 
dated the day after that conference; but 
when their Lordships were told what was 
the nature of that dispatch, they would 
perceive that it was not possible it could 
be the result of any conversation he had 
had with Mr. Mackenzie. It was a very 
long and claborate dispatch, and one 
which touched on many questions of 
general policy, entering at the same time 
into minute details and interesting points 
affecting Upper Canada. This dispatch 


so far from proving that he had any con- | 


fidence in Mackenzie, proved distinctly 


that he could not by possibility have en- | 


tertained any, because it contained an 


elaborate refutation of all the statements | 


which Mackenzie had made, and stated 
that he considered what Mackenzie had 
represented as grievances were no gite v- 
ances at all. ‘That was the nature of his 
communication with Mackenzie; the con- 
clusions which had been drawn from it, 


therefore, were not founded in fact. Al- 


lusion had been made to the great respect , 


with which he had received the repre seuta- 
tions of Mr. 
ceived were not the representations of that 
person, but what he had received with re- 
spect were the petitions of 24,000 men. It 
was his bounden duty to treat them with 
respect, whether he adopted their repre- 
sentations and acted upon them or not. 
As to any other application of the word 
** respect” contained in the sentence which 
had been commented upon, he would say 
that the sense of the expression was en- 
tirely misunderstood, and that it had no 
reference whatever to Mr. Mackenzie, 
Perhaps, my Lords, concluded the noble 
Karl, I am Jaying too much stress upon 
thins but feeling that I am a loyal subject 
of her Majesty, 1 do not, my L ords, much 
like to be held up as a friend and fosterer 
of persons of this description-- of such an 
individual as this Mr. Mackenzie, who, it 
appears, is now an outlaw—an admitted 
rebel, and a traitor. I confess I should 
think it a great reflection upon me if I 
had given my confidence to, or had placed 
any trust whatever in such a person. IT, 
therefore, have felt it my duty to say that 
he had not the slightest influence over me 
in what I thought proper to do in respect 
to advising his late Majesty on the mea- 
sures to be adopted with respect to Upper 
Canada. The noble Earl then moved for 
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the production of the papers to which he 
had alluded in the course of his speech. 
The Marquess of Normanby said, he 
had not the slightest objection to the pro- 
duction of the papers moved for by the 
noble Earl. Since the noble Earl had 
given notice i the subject, he (the 
Marquess of Normanby) had looked into 
the dispatch referred to, and he certainly 
could have borne his testimony, if any 





Mackenzie. What he re- | 


corroboration of the statement of the noble 
Karl had been necessary, as to the manner 
in which the noble Earl had guarded his 
intercourse with Mr. Mackenzie, But al- 
though the noble Earl had stated that his 
desire was to vindicate himself from cer- 
tain imputations founded on a report of 
grievances published in 1835, yet he (tlie 
Marquess of Normanby) was at the same 
time aware that public attention had been 
called to a supposed relation between Mr, 
Mackenzie and his noble Friend by a much 
more recent publication, Therefore, in 
| assenting to the production of these 
papers, he was anxious to guard himself 
against it being supposed that any unau- 
thorised publication had in the least fet- 
' tered him in the exercise of that discretion 
which he otherwise would have used as to 
the production of ¢ any of these documents 
_to cither House of Parliament. He had 
_not the slightest feeling of personal ill-will 
| towards the gallant officer (Sir Francis 
| Head) from whom thet publication had 
/emanated, Quite the contrary; he had 
great respect for his bravery as a military 
character, and kuew him to be a man of 
varied acquirements, and of great ability 
and talent. He wished to give no opinion 
with regard to his previous conduct; but 
with regard to this one act to which public 
attention had been called, he begged once 
for all to say, that he believed it to be an 
act perfectly unparalleled, and he trusted 
it would long remain a solitary instance. 
Ile owned he felt very strongly upon this 
subject, He would not allude to anything 
connected with that publication more than 
to state that he believed the insinuations 
were perfectly unwarranted, which had 
been thrown out against the private cha- 
racter of a highly honourable individual. 
Ile was only speaking as the head of the 
office whose documents had been so 
brought before the public ; and he wished 
to take this opportunity of protesting 
against that conduct being drawn into a 
precedent, and of stating that as long as 
he should have the honour of serving her 
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Majesty in that oflice, he should do hi | that it was in pursuance of that course 


utmost to restrain and prevent the repeti- 
tion of such conduct, 
Papers ordered. 


meen 


WOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, March 12, 1839. 


Minutes.] Petitions presented. By Messrs. Hodges, 
Eaton, Kemble, Parker, V. Stuart, Holmes, Christopher, 
Benett, O. Gore, jun., O. Gore, sen., Fitzgibbon, Hurt, 
Pease, Cripps, Palmer, Darby, W. Duncombe, Fleming, 
Horn, Barneby, and Sandford, Lords Henniker, Eastnor. 
Worsley, Grimston, Hotham, and G. Lennox, Sirs G. 
Knightley, C. B. Vere, J. Tyrell, and C. Burrell, the Earl 
of Darlington, Captain Gordon, Colonels Wood, Lygon, 
and Rushbrooke, and the Earl of Lincoln, from a great 
number of places, against the Repeal of the Corn-laws.— 
By Messrs. Hume, Ewart, T. Duncombe, Villiers, Grote, 
Elliot, Lambton, Colliers, Chalmers, M. Philips, D. W. 
Harvey, Brotherton, Pease, Lord Morpeth, General 
Sharpe, Captain Berkeley, Mr. P. Thomson, and Sir G, 
Strickland, from a great number of places, for the Repeal 
of the Corn-laws. 


Sunpbay Derivery ov Lerrers.] Sir 
R. Inglis, seeing the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in his place, wished to ask 
him a question respecting a memorial pre- 
sented by 1,600 solicitors against the pro- 
posed plan of opening the Post Office on 
Sundays. As the receipt of that memo- 
rial had not been acknowledged, the 
memorialists were anxious to have a state- 
ment from the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer of the views of the Government on 
the subject. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the memorial to which the right hon. 
Baronet had alluded, was received on the 
22d of January, 1839, and an answer re- 
turned to it on the day following but one, 
In consequence of some error it came 
back returned to the Treasury. No dis- 
respect whatever was intended towards the 
memorialists. With respect to any inten- 
tion on the part ef the Government of 
opening the Post Office on Sundays there 
was not the slightest possible shadow of 
a ground for supposing that they had 
ever entertained the idea of opening the 
Post Office for the receipt and delivery of 
letters on Sundays, though that idea had 
been entertained by others. But with 
respect to delivering letters to those par- 
ties who might apply for them, that was a 
question that, perhaps, might be enter- 
tained; but on that he begged to reserve 
his opinion. 


Subject dropped. 
Corn-Laws.}] Mr. C. P. Villiers said, 
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| which he ventured to suggest as convenient 
| for the discussion of the Corn-laws, that 
| he then rose to bring under consideration 
| those more general consequences of the law 
| which on a former occasion had been kept 
‘from view. And certainly he thought it 
far preferable thus to judge a measure by 
| its general eflect, than by those only which 
}might be deemed incidental or especial. 
| But still he adhered to an opinion he before 
expressed, that any law which is alleged 
to be prejudicial to the manufacturing or 
commercial interests of this country, is well 
worthy of distinct deliberation ; and not- 
withstanding the censures cast on the 
course which had been pursued, and the re- 
proofs which had been offered to the ma- 
nufacturers of this country, for their im- 
patience on a subject on which they have 
hitherto been charged with apathy and in- 
difference, he could not but think, that in 
their respectful application to this House, 
to submit information upon a subject by 
which they were aggrieved, they had not 
only pursued a course which was reasonable 
and becoming in itself, but also—regarding 
both the present and the future prospects of 
the question—a course which was the most 
judicious that they could have adopted ; and 
his only regret was, that those who had 
avowedly opposed this question should have 
forgotten what was generally expected 
from that House by this country, namely, 
to hear before you decide. But the 
manner in which this question was 
proposed for discussion that night, would 
elicit upon what grounds it was, that the 
House thought it expedient to refuse to 
hear the information that was tendered, 
and whether it was, that having that in- 
formation, it needed not to be given, or 
whether it was, that the matter of such 
information being in dispute, it was 
thought wise so to leave it. The question 
was now presented to the House in a 
manner that would open the widest field 
for the display of all that was known 
on the subject, and there would be this 
advantage (he feared it might be the only 
one), that it would at least enable the 
country to learn upon what ground it 
was, that the majority of this House in- 
tended to maintain these laws against the 
interest and the wishes of the community. 
He was glad, therefore, to observe the 
eagerness which his opponents manifested 
to enter upon the discussion. There was 
one, it seemed, so anxious to be heard, that 
he not only asked the House to reject 
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his, (Mr. Villiers’) motion, but he had re- 
corded his argument along with his notice, 
and it was an argument of so bold a cha- 
racter, that he owned he was curious to 
hear its explanation. He hoped, that upon 
this occasion, also, they would hear those 
more general views taken of this subject, 
that they were reproved on that side for not 
having taken before ; and that when they 
were told, that this was not only an econo- 
mical question, but one that was far wider, 
he trusted, that they should hear what were 
the political, social, and moral considera- 
tions which could justify the support of 
such alaw. He did not deny, that the 
question could be considered in such light, 
and most certainly he would not shrink 
himself frum so regarding it, because he 
believed, that the more extensively this 
question was considered—the more mi- 
nutely its consequences were cxamined 
—the less would persons be left in doubt 
as to the true character of its policy. 
But still, he was of opinion, that it was but 
a very simple question, and as much so, as 
many of those questions that had been al- 
ready decided in this country. It appeared 
to him to resemble such questions as_ those 
of personal liberty, or freedom of opinion. 
There seemed to be even less difficulty to 
decide it, and it was matter of surprise, 
that it should be left to this day to dispute 
a question so easy to be solved. It really 
appeared marvellous, that at this time of 
our history, they should be gravely dis- 
cussing whether a free, an industrious, and 
commercial “people should have a right to 
exercise an honest industry in the way 
they pleased—whether they should be al- 
lowed to carry on trade in any man- 
ner, that should be advantageous to them- 
selves, and beneficial to the community— 
and whether they should be allowed to 
obtain their subsistence in any market at 
the least cost to themselves and at the best 
advantage to the country. It was difficult to 
conceive, that they were discussing a ques- 
tion of that kind, and hereafter it would be 
a curious sign of the integrity and the intel- 
ligence of that House, that one Member 
should have found it important to move, 
that it was the privilege of the people to 
exercise an honest industry with perfect 
freedom ; and that another Member (and 
perhaps the more successful one) should 
have moved, that it was important, that 
the people should be restricted in the exer- 
cise of that liberty, and that the law which 
had limited the amount and raised the price 
of human subsistenee had worked well for 
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the interests of the country ! Really if it oc- 
curred to the noble Lord, the other evening, 
to think, that the House must slumber 
pending an inquiry into the consequences of 
such a law, it seemed to him to be no 
stretch of the imagination to suppose, that 
those who resisted the motion which was 
to be made to night, would heartily laugh 
when they went forth to a division at the 
folly and ignorance of the people who 
could submit to such legislation. But 
not again to expose himself to the charge 
of arguing this question upon too nar- 
row grounds and as it was proposed by 
the hon. Gentleman, the mover of the 
amendment, to show, that these laws were 
for the protection of the productive in- 
dustry of the country, it might not, per- 
haps, be inappropriate, that he should 
proceed to consider the effects of these laws 
upon the most numerous and the most im- 
portant class of the community, which class 
he considered to be the working class; for 
upon their condition, and contentment, 
must the stability of our social fabric 
depend. And here he conceived, that he 
and the author of the amendment were 
directly at issue, for although his language 
was not so plain as that which he (Mr. 
Villiers) would be disposed to use, yet he 
concluded, that when the hon. Gentleman 
used the term ‘* productive industry,” he 
meant only what he (Mr. Villiers) meant, 
namely, ‘ those persons whose labour was 
employed in the business of production.” 
He would suggest, however, to the hon. 
Member to be as clear and as explicit in the 
language he might use as he was able to be, 
because, although nothing new could be al- 
leged on this subject, and though neither a 
fact nor an argument which should be used 
could be new, yet there was this which was 
new, namely, thet the attention of the public 
was anxiously directed to the subject ; and 
he expected, that no fact that no argument, 
and that no opinion would be stated in the 
discussion,which would not be closely and se- 
verely ‘examined by those who were now 


interesting themselves in this question. If 


he understood the amendment which it was 
the intention of the hon. Member to move, 
it declared, that that which tended to raisc 
the price of provisions had been of benefit 
to the working classes of this country. 
Now, he would venture to say, that a pro= 
position more contradictory of what might 
have been expected, or of what had been 
actually experienced, had never been pro- 
pounded. He would tell the hon. Member, 
and those with whom he acted upon this 
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question, that it might be laid down as a! 1797, when, the price of provisions rose to 


principle, that whatever tends to facilitate 


production, or to increase the amount of 


objects of necessary consumption confers 
a blessing on the community at large— 
increases the wealth of the country—leaves 
to every one greater means of consuming 
other objects, thus creating fresh demand 
for labour, and improves the condition 
of every member of the community. 
There is nothing in the article of food 
that can possibly distinguish it from other 
articles of general consumption ; and, 
notwithstanding the arguments that had 
been generally employed by the hon. 
Member and his party, he would ven- 
ture to say, that if any means could be dis- 
covered for increasing the produce of the 
land, or for cheapening the cost of produc- 


tion in the cultivation of the Jand—or if | 


any improvement could be introduced, 
which could in any way dispense with 
the services of cultivators or of labourers, 
the hon. Member and his party would in- 
stantly resort to those means, and laugh to 


scorn any person who should venture to | 


tell them, that for the purpose of protecting 
the cultivators, or labourers they ought to 
forego all these advantages. Now, if he 
understood what the hon. Member proposed, 
it was, that the law which had had the ef- 
fect which he (Mr. Villiers) had stated, 
was of advantage to the productive classes 
in this country. Now he would divide 
the productive classes into two portions ; 
one should be those who were employed in 
the production of food, and the other would 
be those who were employed in the produc- 
tion of other things; and he told the hon. 
Member, that it was utterly impossible for 
him to prove that the high price of food 


ever had been, or, indeed, ever could be, of 


benefit to the agricultural labourers. In 
confirmation of his opinion on this point, 
he would refer them to what had been 
actually observed. In the first place, 
what had been said by the commis- 
sioners who had inquired into the Poor- 
laws? The gentlemen who were employed 
to investigate and inquire into the operation 
of the old Poocr-law, prior to its abolition, 
were able to trace all the pauperism under 
which the country then suffered — which 
had reduced the labourer in 1830 to a state 
more degraded than that of the slave, and 
in which he was less regarded than the 
cattle in the field to the high prices of pro- 
visions and the low price of labour. It was 
the concurrent testimony of every person 
employed in the inquiry, that in 1795 or 


a great height, the farmers first resorted to 
the plan of paying the labourers out of 
the rates, for the purpose of escaping the 
increase of wages, that would have been 
rendered necessary on account of the in- 
creased prices of food. From that time to 
the peace, the price of provisions were 
unusually high, and the condition of the 
agricultural labourers became deteriorated 
;and remained worse till after prices had 
fallen ; showing, therefore, a connection be- 
| tween the price of provisions and the con- 
| dition of the agricultural labourer. The re- 
sult of the high price of provisions was, that 
a larger number of labourers were in the 
market, employers have less means of em- 
_ploying them, which by changing the pro 
| portions of supply to demand, lowered 
the value of labour whilst it increased 
the cost of its support. The next point to 
which he would refer, to prove, that the 
agricultural labourers were badly off when 
the price of provisions was high, was that it 
was, at that moment the employer sought 
to extract from them a greater amount of 
labour than at any other time. It was known 
to every one who resided in the country, 
that this was the case. Whenever the 
price of provisions was high they found, 
that a greater number of labourers were 
ready to aceede to the terms of their em- 
ployers, owing to the difficulties of their 
position. He did not state this merely upon 
his own authority, for he would quote, in 
support of it, the evidence given before a 
Committee of that House on the Corn Bill. 
It was the evidence of a person who was a 
land agent, and was also an occupier of 
land, named Milne. Before the Committee, 
he gave this evidence: 





‘J wished to inclose a farm at the latter end 
of the year 1812, or the beginning of 1813. I 
sent for my bailiff and told him, that I had 
enclosed, about twenty-five years ago, a good 
deal of land; that the inclosure at that time 
cost me three shillings per ell of thirty-seven 
inches ; that a neighbour of mine, two or three 
years ago, had made similar inclosures which 
cost him five shillings per ell; that I thought 
he had paid too much, and that I ought to do 
itcheaper. The answerI got from my bailiff 
was—that provisions were very high, that the 
labourers were doing double work, and that, of 
course, there was less demand for labour ; and 
that he could do these inclosures last year at a 
cheaper rate than I had ever done them ; and 
he actually executed this inclosure at about 
two shillings and sixpence per ell. He again 
came to me, and told me, that I had proposed 
to him to do some ditching and draining 
upon another farm, which I did not intend to 
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do till about a twelvemonth after from the cir- 
cumstance of not being in full possession of the 
whole farm. Ie requested, that I would allow 
him to do it that season, as he could do it so 
much cheaper, and thata great many labourers 
were idle from having little work, in conse- 
quence of those employed doing double work. 
I desired him to go on with that labour like- 
wise, and he actually contracted, for very 
large ditches, at sixpence an ell, which, 1 do 
not think I could do now under from one 
shilling to one shilling and sixpence, in. conse- 
quence of the fall in provisions.” 

That was the evidence which had been 
given by a person before the Committee of 
the House, and he had made enquiries in 
other places, and he found it uniformly 
confirmed by other testimony. Still this was 
said to be a labourer’s question, for it was 
stated that if the Corn-laws were repealed 
a great number of labourers would be 
thrown out of employment. This, then, 
seemed to imply that the Corn-laws were 
necessary for retaining agricultural la- 
bourers in constant employment. But he 
ventured to say that the Corn-laws had not 
that cflect—that they did not secure the 
employment of agricultural jabourers, and 
that it was quite accidental what labourers 
were employed under the present system ; 
this was proved by experience. It had 
for some years been a constant complaint 
in the agricultural parishes, that there 
was a redundancy of labour. Since the 
Poor-law unions had been formed 6,000 
persons had been assisted to go into 
the manufacturing districts, and upwards 
of 6,000 had voluntarily gone there, and had 
been doing well, shewing indeed, the great 
importance of those districts to the agricul- 
tural people, there had been besidesa constant 
emigration of labourers to the North Ame- 
rican colonies, and which was now en- 
couraged, and in great measure paid for by 
the state. Neither had the Corn-laws 
rendered them content; the fact was so 
far from it, that since the Corn-laws had 
been actually in operation, agricultural la- 
bourers had been more dissatisfied than 
before. In the year 1830 the Corn-laws 
had been fifteen years in operation, and he 
ventured to say, that at no period were the 
labourers in a greater state of dissatisfaction 
and wretchedness, But it was said that 
the land in this country was kept in culti- 
vation by the Corn-laws, which gave em- 
ployment to labourers. But he wanted to 
know upon what principle of policy it was, 
that that argument was grounded. With 
regard to labourers, it was found that ma- 
chinery could in some cases be used to per- 
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form the work which they had formerly 
performed, and which upon its introdue 
tion superseded their employment, but if 
the principle were sound that Corn- 
laws should be maintained because they 
gave occupation to the labourers, why 
were not the advantages of using the 
threshing-machine foregone for the same 
purpose ? But where was there an in- 
stance in which the use of machinery had 
been given up? And heasked then, why 
bad land which was like bad machinery 
should be used merely for the sake of 
giving employment to agricultural la- 
bourers? So much then either on prin- 
ciple or in practice, for the protection to 
the agricultural labourers of this Jaw. 
But he had now got a statement which 
he would read to ‘the House, showing 
what had been the value of the wages of 
all of the other productive classes, under 
different prices of provisions. He ha: sc- 
| lected two years before the present Corn- 
| laws, and two years subsequently to their 
}coming into operation. In 1822, the 
average price of wheat was 43s., and a la- 
bourer receiving 31s. 6d. per weck was 
enabled to command twenty-three peeks of 
wheat. In 1828, when wheat was at 60s. 
the wages amounted to 34s., and eighteen 
pecks only could be procured. The hand- 
loom weaver could command, when wheat 
was at 43s., six and a-half pecks ; when it 
was at 60s., he could command three and 
a half pecks. The  cotton-spinner at 
Manchester, under the cheap price, could 





fourteen pecks. ‘The stocking maker of 
Leicester could command eight pecks in the 
cheap year, and four and a-half only in th 
dear year. ‘The labourer could procure 
seven and a-half pecks when the price was 
43s., and only four and a-half pecks when 
it was 60s. ‘The wages of the printer, 
compositor, and persons of that class, did 
not vary much, but they were at an average 
of 36s. per week, and while the wheat was 
at 43s. they could procure twenty-seven 
pecks, and when it was 60s. they could only 
procure nineteen pecks, Since the present 
Corn-laws were passed, in 1831 the average 
price of wheat was 66s.; in 1835 the 
average was 39s. The cotton spinners in 
the dear year were enabled to command 
fifteen pecks, and in the cheap year twenty 
three pecks. When the price of wheat was 
at 66s., the poor hand-loom weaver was 
able to command only two pecks of wheat ; 
while the price averaged 39s. he was en- 
abled to command four peeks. The cotton 





command sixteen, and under the dear price 
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spinners at Manchester received 30s. per 
week, and could obtain fourteen and a-half 
pecks; the stocking-makers at Leicester 
when they had 7s, per week, could obtain 
four pecks and-a-half; and when in the 
dear season they received 8s., they could 
obtain three pecks. The labourer obtained 
when wheat was 66s. six pecks, and 
when 39s. four pecks—the printer at 66s. 
obtained seventeen, and when at 39s ob- 
tained twenty-eight. Now, this was the 
law that gave protection to productive in- 
dustry, and which, by maintaining the 
high price of provisions, placed the working 
classes in a better position. This was the 
manner in which it directly atlected 
them. But what was to be said for a 
law whose claim it was to protect industry, 
when its indirect effect on the manufac- 
turing classes was considered? Why, 
what was the ground on which protection 
to the landowners was claimed, according 
to the author of the Amendment? It was 
that the productive classes were not able 


to compete with foreigners in lightly 
taxed and cheap living countries. Why, 
that was the very case of our arti-* 


sans and manufacturers; they said they 
could not compete with the cheaper 
living and lighter-taxed artisans of the 
continent, and they asked for protection 
against a law which made living dear here 
in order that they might compete with their 
neighbours abroad. ‘They were employed 
in fact, by a foreign customer, who eared 
not by whom he got his work done; he 
cared not whether they were English, Ger- 
mans, Swiss, or Belgians. He only cared for 
getting the best article at the cheapest rate, 
If he found that the artisans of Belgium 
and Switzerland could produce their work 
cheaper than those of England, because 
their rate of living was cheaper, he would 
employ the inhabitants of those countries ; 
and on that ground, it was, that Englishmen 
sought to be placed under no legal disad- 


vantage as compared with foreigners. 
yy . . . . 

There was this important difference, 
however, between the claim of our 


artisans for protection, and that protection 
which the supporters of the Corn-laws 
claimed; namely, that the farmer did not 
ask fora law to make food cheap, only the 
repeal of the law passed to make food dear. 
Our manufacturers felt themselves each year 
less able to compete with foreigners. The 
difference between them was, that they 
lived at different rates; and to live on 
equal terms the Englishman claimed the 
protection of this House, and he should 
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like to hear on what ground such pro- 
tection could be withheld. He would not 
now go into the details of foreign compe- 
tition as he had done on a former occasion ; 
but it appeared to be admitted, that the evil 
did exist, and it was said, that it must con- 
tinue; but hence it was that manufacturers 
were called upon as they had heard stated to 
execute orders for their foreign employers, 
with directions, that if they could not do 
them at certain low prices they need not 
do them at all: and that, therefore being 
desirous of executing them they called upon 
their men to work at low wages, or not at 
all. ‘This system had been going on now 
for five or six years past in this country, 
and it had had the effect of throwing many 
of our artisans out of employment. The 
House saw, that it must continue to exist 
so long as the circumstances of this coun- 
try, as compared with those of foreign na- 
tions, remained unaltered ; and he wanted to 
know whether they could expect, seeing that 
cheapness must always determine the com- 
mand by any country of a foreign market, 
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| that if foreign manufacturers produced arti- 


cles at a cheaper rate than themselves, that 
they could maintain their foreign trade. He 
was aware, that the argument would be 
advanced against him by some persons in 
support of the Corn-laws, that they must not 
depend upon foreign, but upon home trade. 
He did not deny, that the home trade was 
beneficial, but that was his case again; for 
he said, that the home consumer should be 
put in the best possible condition, and the 
home consumers were not only the land- 
lords, but all other consumers, and the 
cheaper they could procure their means of 
subsistence, the more they would have to 
spend in manufactured goods; but the 
Corn-laws were depriving the home con- 
sumer of the means of supporting the trade 
of his own country. He knew, however, 
that it was not very usual, in discussing 
this subject, to put it forward as a la- 
bourer’s question, and it was, indeed, new 
this Session, to hear it called a labourer’s 
question. If he was not mistaken, it 
was behind the farmer’s claim to pro- 
tection, that the real object of the law was 
usually concealed. Now, he hoped, that 
the case of the British farmer on this 
oceasion would receive a very clear and 
distinct consideration from this House ; be- 
cause he was perfectly aware, that many of 
this very valuable class of capitalists were 
under delusion upon the subject ; but he 
knew, that their attention had been roused 
to the matter, and he thought, that they 
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would profit by attending to what was 
stated in this discussion. ‘They would ex- 
pect something more than vague declama- 
tions of their importance, or exaggerated 
statements of their distress; and they were 
to hear it seems from their friends, that 
the Corn-laws had protected them from 
distress ; but they would also have to hear 
that they had no real interest in the Corn- 
laws, that they had not in fact saved them 
from distress, and that much of their past 
suffering might be traced to those laws. 
He wished, indeed, that the whole question 
turned upon this part of the subject, for he 
was confident that no further apprehensions 
would, in that case, be entertained by such 
men, if they were indeed advocatesof the ex- 
isting law. He was very anxious, that he 
should not be in any en or in anything that he 
said in reference to this part of the question, 
he meant the interest of the farmer, and he 
hoped that he should Le corrected if he made 
any mistake about their condition ; but he 
wanted to know whether the farmer could 
be regarded in any other light but that of a 
person who, having a certain property em- 
ployed it as capital int he cultivation of land, 
and whether he did not proceed in that 
matter with the same spirit and purpose 
with which any merchant would proceed 
in hiring a vessel of the owner, or another 
man borrowed money to engage in trade? He 
was acapitalist, and he proceeded in his busi- 
nessinacommercial spirit; could therethen be 
any doubt, that the price at which he was 
able to obtain his land must be determined 
by the value of the produce of the Jand, and 
the competition of other capitalists ?- Those 
capitalists who were in the same trade 
would not allow him to obtain more than 
the average rate and profit, and, on the 
other hand, the land owners aware of that 
circumstance, would not permit him to 
procure his land at less than the market 
rate, or what others would give for it. 
Then if a law should be passed which 
purposed to fix the price of the produce of 
the land at 80s. or 64s. a quarter, if it 
were wheat in which its value was mea- 
sured, he supposed that it would not be 
denied, that the capitalists would bargain 
for the land according to that price. ‘This, 
however, perhaps was too plain to be ques- 
tioned. But it was said, that the demand 
for protection on the part of the farmer, 
rests upon certain local burdens which 
press exclusively upon him. But to this I 


say in answer, that if such be the case, that 
they do not take an occupier of land 


by surprise. 


They were in existence be- 
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forchand, and they were as well known 
as those which attach to the occupancy of a 
house; and if the party had not the 
capital to oceupy the land and to pay the 
charges to which it was liable he would 
ask what business had he to occupy 
it? Therefore, if he took the land with 
all these charges upon it, all the difference 
was, that if the charges were high, and 
the value of the produce was high, a larger 
amount of capital was required than it 
would otherwise do. This appeared to be 
so evident that it perhaps would not be dis- 
puted; but then it was said, that these 
charges placed British agriculture under a 
disadvantage as compared with that in 
other countries; but then that was a 
reason for a better distribution in this 
country of such charges; not a reason for 
the Corn-law, because it was the effect of 
the Corn-law to make each of the charges on 
the farmer more onerous ;—for what, in fact, 
were the farmer’s outgoings? They were 
poor rates, county rates, labour, seed, sup- 
port of horses and servants, and public 
taxes. Now which of these were not in- 


‘ereased by the high price of provisions ? 


And what was the interest of the farmer in 
high prices if they were occasioned by a 
great and unnecessary expense in produc- 
tion—if his outgoings were too great to 
allow him to obtain a profit on his capital 
after paying his rent, his business is to seck 
an abatement of that rent; for it would 
be the proof in itself that his rent was too 
high? But, perhaps, it would be said to- 
night that all this was very true that the 
farmer cared only to get a profit on his ca- 
pital, but that somehow or other, either 
through the bounty of heaven, or the mu- 
nificence of landlords, the farmers of this 
country always obtained this, and had done 
well since the Corn-laws were passed, and 
that it was a thousand pities to disturb that 
which appeared to work so well. Sir, if 
this has been the case, it would not be 
difficult to characterise the statements that 
have been made about every other Session 
on the subject, when Members are in the 
habit of declaring their inability to express 
in adequate language the sufferings of the 
farmers. He had heard a noble Duke, 
late a Member of this House, whose 
friendship for the farmer was the matter 
of such note, commence his address by re- 
gretting that he had again to repeat 
the sad tale of argricultural distress that 
he had so often told to this House. A 
year after the Corn Bill had passed, the Board 
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oe agriculture reported, that under the 
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present deplorable state of the national 
agriculture, bankruptcies, seizures, execu- 
tions for debt, imprisonment, and farmers 
becoming parish paupers, were particularly 
mentioned by many of their correspondents. 
That great arrears of rent, and, in many 
cases, tithes and poor-rates unpaid ; 
improvements of every kind gencrally dis- 
continued ; live-stock greatly lessened ; 
tradesmen’s bills unpaid ; general pauperism 
in the agricultural districts ; were circum- 
stances communicated to them in language 
denoting extreme distress.” Within 
twenty years five committees had sat 
on what was usually termed the “ unpa- 
ralleled distress of agriculture ;’ and he 
had looked into some of the reports 
which had been made, and he found that 
only about five years after the Corn-laws had 
passed there was instituted an enquiry into 
the sufferings of the agriculturists, and if he 
collected anything from this enquiry it was 
that these distresses were produced by the 
Corn-laws themselves. ‘The Corn-laws were 
denounced in this report as delusive in prin- 
ciple, and calculated to ruin every one who 
was connected with the trade in grain. In 
1826 the law was not altered, and again 
there was distress. In 1828 the law was 
altered ; but the same principle was main- 
tained in that law which had existed in 
that previously in existence. In 1833 and 
1836 complaints were again made to this 
House, and a committee again sat upon the 
subject, and on looking through this inquiry 
he found many details and much evidence 
of the sufferings of the farmers; and al- 
though it might be scen that leading ques- 
tions were put, as if to invite evidence upon 
the subject of distress, yet he knew that 
the statements which were made corres- 
ponded with those which were made out of 
the House. Now in examining the en- 
quiries into the alleged distress of the 
agriculturists, he had been curious to as- 
certain whether any great landowner was 
called on these occasions to state whether he 
was suffering from any great distress and 
he looked in vain for any such evidence. 

It had, indeed, been said, that the farmers 

had been compelled to pay their rents out of 
their capital, that they could not perform 

their engagements, but he saw no evidence 

of the landlords’ reducing their establish- 

ments, their horses, or their dogs, or of their 

quitting the country before the usual sea- 
son. Now his conclusion from these cir- | 
cumstances was, that the promises made by | 
the Corn-laws had been delusive as regarded 
the farmer, and had caused those distresses 
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which had occasioned the inquiries. The 
Corn-laws proposed to fix a price which was 
to be remunerative. In 1815 Parliament 
said that the farmer must have eighty- 
shillings for his wheat to remunerate him 
for its cultivation, and the farmer, trusting 
to the promises and calculations of the 
House of Commons, arranged to pay 
rent in reference to that price. But how 
far did the law realise the expectations 
which it had raised? In a few years 
after this price had been fixed it was 
reduced to thirty - seven shillings; but 
the farmer had then contracted with 
his landlord, and it was then that he found 
himself distressed, and it was then that he 
was compelled to pav the rent out of his ca- 
pital ; and it ison these occasions that the 
landlord, after getting his rent, comes to this 
House to detail the distress of his 
tenant, and gets a committee to col- 
lect evidence of what they both knew 
before but with a view to some legislative 
relicf. That, he had no hesitation in 
saying, was the history of many of these 
inquiries. le had said, that the same 
principle which had been adopted in the 
old law, was pursued in that which now 
existed. Under the old law, the pro- 
mised price was 80s.; it was now 64s. ; the 
act of 1828 promised that 64s. per quarter 
should be the price ; and he found, that in 
the evidence before the committee of the 
House of Lords, in 1836, there was some 
farmer who declared, that if he had been 
aware of what would have happened, he 
never would have entered into the engage- 
ments which he had made. They had ex- 
pected that the price of produce would 
have been maintained, and they had taken 
their farms in 1828 upon that understand- 








ing; but, in 1832 and 1833, they found 
that wheat had fallen from 30 to 40 per 
cent., and they were therefore unable to 
meet their engagements; and then their 
distress began. This is the consequence of 
this system. The farmer incurs expenses, 
and has large outgoings, all calculated 
upon a certain price being returned for his 
produce ; and he finds himself engaged to 
pay a rent according to the price which had 
been promised by law, while he is disap- 
pointed himself in receiving that price. 
The House of Commons professes to regu- 





late the price, but which it could not 
do, unless it could also limit the quans 
tity, which it dare not do. The attempt 
to combine the two, only ruined the farmer 
and angered the people. They tantalised 
the people with food, within their sight, at 
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half the price, which they were forbid to 
touch, and they encouraged the farmer to 
believe that it would not be touched ; and 
then came a bad season in this country, 
which, though it advanced the prices, was not 
really beneficial to the farmer, because the 
quantity was less ; but the effect was, that a 
quantity of foreign grain was let in, which 
was produced at a much less cost than that 
which was grown at home, and the farmer 
found himself ruined by the fall which in 
consequence took place. Then, if there 
happened to be a bad season abroad, 
as there had been at home, and there 
was difficulty in procuring grain from 
abroad, the farmer heard the law de- 
nounced by the people in every town 
and city, and he knew not what engage- 
ments to make from the uncertainty of 
what might occur; and this was the person 
for whose benefit it was said, that this law 
was cnacted—-the mau who only cared to 
know how he stood, to get a steady demand 
for his produce, and to know what terms he 
should make with the owner of the land. 
One year he procured 120s., amidst the 
curses of the people; and in another he 
sold, probably through the intervention of 
the sheriff, at 37s., and then he was 
persuaded to uphold this law _ be- 
cause it secured to him _ steadiness of 
price! And this system was maintained in 
opposition to that of which we had had ex- 
perience, and to which he would wish to 
recur, of the period from 1773 to 1791, 
when the ports were open upon paying a 
nominal duty of 6d., and when there was 
more agricultural improvement going on, 
more general contentment, and less fluctu- 
ation, than had existed at any other time; 
and that was the experience we had had of 
opening the ports. ‘The farmer was a man 
of peculiar habits and feelings, and he could 
not help believing, that he had been prac- 
tised upon in this law being passed. He wasa 
man strongly attached to the soil where he 
was born, and which his fathers had occu- 
pied. He was a man of not much educa- 
tion, he was not, what was usually termed, 
aman of business, he was little able to 
engage in any other occupation, than that in 
which he had been brought up,and unwilling 
to leave the place in which he had beens 
bred; he was apt, therefore, in order to 
retain his position, to enter into engagements 
which in prudence he was not justified in 
making, and willing to agree to any terms 
which the landlord might propose. ‘Theland- 
lord was aware of this, and then a dreadful 
struggle began with the farmer, who was 
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anxious to maintain his occupation, but was 

unable to meet his engagement. He knew, 

in many instances all this had occurred, 

that that was what had taken place. The 

landlord exacted too much rent, and the 

occupier, desirous to maintain his word, 

and expecting redress from the Legislature, 

or that things would turn out better, was 
deluded by various circumstances, and was 
constantly undertaking that which he could 

not perform. He was not speaking ex- 
actly without book in this matter, but 

he was almost repeating the statements 
which farmers had made to him upon the 
subject. They knew well how little found- 

ation there was for the argument against 

the repeal, that it would throw much land 
out of cultivation ; they knew how vastly 
the value of the land had risen in_ their 
time ; and they had quite wit enough tosee, 
that the rent of any land must cease before it 
ceased to be cultivated. But the farmers were 
now generally in arrear, it was difficult for 
them to express their free opinions on the 
operation of the Corn-laws, vet they were 
every day growing more enlightened re- 
specting their interests, andit would not 
be long before they would declare them- 
selves opposed to restrictions, the only ef- 
fect of which was to raise the value of land. 
He had dwelt on the probable effect of the 
repeal of these laws on the farmer, some- 
what more at length, than, perhaps, the real 
importance of this branch of the subject de- 
served, and he had done so, because he felt 
that of all the grounds of opposition that 
could be urged against his motion, this was 
the one which afforded the supporters of the 
present system the most plausible pretence. 
He now came to that view of the question 
which he conceived to be paramount to all 
others, because it was the only one which 
ought to be regarded in every question, 
namely, tke effect of those laws on the 
community at large. Though he must 
own that he approached the consideration 
of this part of the subject with a feeling 
somewhat of humiliation—for was it in this 
age to be a question—a matter for doubt 
and serious argument—whether or no it 
was for the advantage of the community, 
to have the necessaries of life in abundance, 
and to be able to obtain them at the cheap- 
est rate. This, asa question, was really an 
absurd one ; and one feels a moral certainty 
that if the persons who were interested in 
denying to the people this advantage were 
not a very powerful class, anybody who 
seriously raised the question would be met 
with ridicule and contempt. Were it not, 
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indeed, for the lamentable success with 
which interested men had mystified the 
question, and the ignorance that vet prevailed 
upon the subject, he would hardly enter 
upon the discussion. In the first place he 
had a right to say that the loss sustained by 
the community from the existence of these 
laws was exactly in proportion to the loss 
which the supporters of the monopoly con- 
tended they would suffer if it was put an 
end to. If the landed interest opposed 
repeal to avert loss from themselves, then 
the opponents of the Corn-laws were en- 
titled to consider that they sustained an 
equivalent loss in the excess it compelled 
them to pay for their food. 
porters of the law as it exists opposed 
repeal beeause the eflect 
lower so vastly the price of produce, was 
not that convertible to a proof that the 
community were now sufferers to the ex- 
tent of the difference between the present 
price of produce and that reduced price 
which the landed interest so much feared. 
Taking the calculations of the least  san- 
guine or prejudiced persons, it appeared 
that, at the very lowest estimate, the 
loss of the community in the price of 
wheat alone, by reason of the continu- 
ance of the Corn-laws amounted to ten 
millions a-year. Now this was equal 
to a poll tax of 8s. a-head, or a tax of 2/, 
on each family in the kingdom. With a 


large class of labourers this amounted to | 


a month’s labour, or, taking the number of 
hours of labour during the day on an aver- 
age at ten, a tax of ten millions a-year 


obliged him to labour three quarters of | 


an hour each day more than he would have 
needed to labour if no such tax on food 
existed. The calculation he had used ap- 
plied to the tax on wheat only ; but the ef- 
fect of the tax on oats also would have to 
be added to the loss sustained by the la- 
bourer, because in many partsof the country, 
oats were more in request for general 
purposes than wheat. This was a mere cal- 
culation founded upon such data as were 
within the reach of the opponents of the 
Corn-laws ; but in order to ascertain the 
full amount of the injury inflicted on the 
community by the existence of the Corn- 
law, he must first hear the calculation of 
loss anticipated by the landed interest from 
its repeal. The one would be the best evi- 
dence of the other. He now came to the 
consideration of the effect of this law on 
local and general taxation. First, as re- 
garded local taxation ; take the Poor-rates 
ln the Poor-law Unions already formed, 
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8 000/. a-week was spent in flour alone. 
If flour was now at double the price it 
would be at if the law were repealed, was 
not the difference between this 8,000/. a 
weck and the reduced price of corn after a 





the rate-payer? If the guardians of the 
poor could put their hands into the ware- 
| houscs and take the flour at the price, at 
which it was imported, would not they 
save an enormous amount to the rate- 
payers? It did not stop there, for all 
| money unduly taken from the rate-payers 
| for the maintenance of the poor was a de- 
‘duction from a fund for the employment of 
labour, which by not being so employed 
} added tothe amount of destitution. In any 
| given district this might be made the sub- 
| ject of strict calculation ; for instance, in a 
| poor-law union. ‘The whole amount of the 
poor-rate was four millions and a-half, and, 
| therefore, looking at the subject in a prac- 
| tical point of view, he hoped, as the hon. 
| Gentlemen opposite were so anxious to 
| make this question a Jabourer’s question, 
| that they would also make it a rate-payers 
; question, and consider the vast amount 
that might be saved to them in poor- 
rates alone if the law were repealed. He 
hoped the rate-payers themselves would 
make it a rate-payers question, and that 
when about to pay their rates, they would 
askthemselves, why they had topay so large 
anamount ? if it was for the good of the poor 
they would not grudge it—but if for the 
purpose of maintaining a mischievous mono- 
| poly, they would surely demur. Then as 
regarded the county rate: 100,000/. a year 
} was expended in the support of prisoners in 
the different bridewells throughout the 
country, and this portion of the county 
rate from which the landed interest ap- 
plicd not long since to be exempted, and 
which they suceeeded in transferring to 
another fund, was nearly doubled in conse- 
quence of the high price of provisions. 
The same remark applied also to all asylums 
for lunatics, to hospital schools, and ge- 
nerally to all public institutions. It was 
a most important consideration in the ex- 
penditure of such institutions whether bread 
was dear or cheap. but if this argument 
were good as applied to local taxation, how 
much more powerful was its effect as re- 
garded general taxation? There was 
scarcely a department of the public service 
}in which a reduction in the price of pro- 
visions would not be felt. In support of 
the army, navy, and ordnance, 18,000,000/, 
As regarded the 
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army the excess expended in the price of 
bread was marked in a peculiar manner, 
every soldier being guaranteed, the repay- 
ment of all above 6d. a loaf. Now, if the 
Corn-laws were repealed, this additional 
expense would not fall on the public, be- 
cause they would not have to pay more than 
the sixpence for the loaf. The miscellaneous 
estimates amounted to 2,000,000/. a year ; 
in this branch of the public expenditure 
also a great change would be produced by a 
repeal of the Corn-laws. Now, when the 
immense weight of the burthen of general 
taxation was considered ; when it was borne 
in mind what would be eflected for the 
country by a reduction of taxation ; when, 
too, it was recollected that the great bulk 
of these taxes was raised from the consumer, 
17,000,0007. accruing from the Excise 
alone, what argument of force could be ad- 
duced against the reduction of expenditure 
by cheapening the price of bread, accom- 
panied as that must necessarily be by an 
increase of consumption. There were 
many imposts which ought to be reduced, 
or taken off—where the claims on the con- 
sideration of the Legislature were very strong. 
Take the case of the post-horse duty. The 
utmost anxiety had been evinced that this 
impost should be taken off, because those 
who paid it were in the course of being 
ruined by the changes effected by the great 
improvements lately made in the inter- 
nal communication of the country. The 
sufferers by these changes, however, did not 
when they were about to be made, come to 
the Legislature for protection against the 
locomotive engines, or against the railroads, 
alleging that they had invested large 
capital in their business, and that they were 
unfitted for other business, but they sought 
relief because they found that the tax 
now pressed unequally on them. But if the 
Corn-laws were repealed the keep of their 
horses would not cost them what it now 
did, and they would better be enabled to 
bear what now almost prevented them from 
exercising their trade. To take another 
and a greater matter in which the public 
interests are involved, the Post-office. It 
had long been desired to effect a most im- 
portant alteration in rates of postage—one 
that would afford the public an advantage 
more to be wished for, perhaps, than almost 
any which it was in the power of the Legis- 
lature to grant. What was the obstacle to 
the immediate adoption of this arrange- 
ment? The difficulty of withdrawing from 
the revenue the difference which would be 
hazarded by the adoption of the new plan. 
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The amount that might be saved in those 
branches of the public expenditure to which 
he had referred, by reducing the cost of 
provisions would enable the Government in 
all probability, to consult the wishes and 
interests of the public in regard to the 
transmission of letters at a low and fixed 
rate. Did the opponents of repeal imagine 
that the people would not soon detect all 
these things. Did they suppose that now 
the attention of the public was aroused, 
calculations would not be made of the 
amount paid for the public service over 
and above what would be necessary, 
under a system of non-restriction? Was 
it supposed that the public would dis- 
regard a state of things which, while it 
much increased the taxation of the country, 
at the same time deprived them of 
great and much sought advantages. ‘To 
turn, also, to the eflect of these restric- 
tive laws on the shipping interest. If any 
hon. Members connected with that interest 
were present, they would be able to inform 
the House, with more accuracy than he 
(Mr. Villiers) could. What were the in- 
juries inflicted on the shipping interest by 
means of the Corn-laws. For his own part, 
he thought that one of the most striking ar- 
guments in favour of repeal of these laws 
was founded upon their injury to the 
shipping interest. They suffered, not only 
by the increased cost of provisions for their 
ships, but also by being deprived of the 
useful business of conveying the foreign 
grain, which, under a different state of 
things, would be consumed in this country. 
An illustration of these evils came under 
his notice a short time since, at Hamburg. 
He there saw ships lading with grain, the 
provisions for which had been purchased at 
from forty-five to fifty per cent. less than 
the English merchants could have pur- 
chased them at home. And whither did 
the House think those ships were bound ? 
They were actually conveying to our own 
colonies—to Newfoundland in particular— 
flour that had been ground at Hamburg ; 
ground, too, at mills that were erected 
there in consequence of the rejection of the 
measure introduced by the hon. Member 
for Dartmouth, for facilitating the grinding 
of corn in bond in this country for the 
purpose of exportation. Why, what would 
any stranger think of the intelligence of 
England, if he were told that a law, that 
thus drove capital from our shores and de- 
prived it of profitable employment, was for 
the protection of productive industry, or if 
he were further told, on asking how we 
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contrived to support such vast establish- 
ments for the public service, and the 
weight of so enormous a debt; a debt 
larger than those of all other civilised na- 
tions put together; (the debt of the East 
India Company included ;) he were to be 
told, ‘‘ Why, the only way in which we 
bear the existing burdens of the country is 
by creating and maintaining another burden 
of still greater magnitude?” ~~ Yet such was 
substantially the argument of those who ar- 
gued that the maintenance of the Corn- 
laws was necessary, in order to enable us 
to collect the interest of the national 
debt. Their position was this :—‘‘ We 
have already two great burdens on the 
country —the national debt, and the ex- 
penditure necessary for the public service ; 
and the only way in which we can support 
these two burdens is by creating a third, by 
causing the price of food to be high in 
order to swell the fortunes of the landed 
aristocracy.” But was this wise, just, 
or honest legislation, to limit the resources 
of the nation, in order to enable a par- 
ticular class to contribute their share to the 
common burthens? The Corn-laws might 
rob A to benefit B, but they did not 
create wealth; they did not benefit 
the public generally ; and when it was 
borne in mind that, in order to afford the 
exclusive protection to one class, we were 
ruining the manufactures and contracting 
the commerce of the country, it was surely 
time for the Legislature to interpose, and 
to consider whether the danger and na- 
tional loss that would accrue from the con- 
tractionof the commerceof the country would 
not be much greater than any that could 
possibly arise out of arepeal of the Corn-laws. 
How could we mect our national engage- 
ments, and support the public burdens ; how 
could the credit of the country be main- 
tained, were it not for our foreign trade? 
By our foreign commerce it was, that we 
had been enabled to support the expense of 
the long war that gave rise to the debt ; 
by our commerce it was, that we had been 
enabled to maintain the public credit under 
the burdens which that debt imposed upon 
us; and by the freedom and extension of 
our commerce it would be, that we should 
ultimately, if ever, be enabled to clear our- 
selves from debt. ‘The maintenance and 
extension of the commerce of the country, 
then, ought to supersede all other consider- 
ations. How were the twenty-two mil- 
lions collected from the customs, if not 
through the employment of the capital of 
the manufacturer? Did we export the 
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produce of the soil? How then were the 
imports procured, if not in exchange for our 
exported manufactures ? Yet the landed in- 
terest and those who supported the existing 
Corn-laws were endeavouring to under- 
rate as well as undermine our commerce. 
For his own part, he believed, that but for 
the restraints which the Corn-laws had 
imposed on the industrious energy of the 
country, we shonld almost have been able 
to discharge our public debt, and to have 
indefinitely extended our commerce. It re- 
quired such a scheme as the Corn-laws to 
check our career of commercial prosperity ; 
and the promoters of them had accom- 
plished this object. They had lowered the 
price of labour, and made food in particular 
countries as it were a mere drug in the 
market, while they had raised the price of it 
at home: they hadthus offereda premium to 
foreigners to engage their capital in manu- 
factures, and, if they persevered, a great 
evil already felt by us would continue, 
and the capital and the artisans of 
this country would be yearly leaving it 
in greater numbers, and in larger amount 
than they now were. On the other 
hand, he was satisfied, if the laws were now 
repealed, the progress of the existing evils 
would be cheeked—English capital would 
be prevented from leaving the country, and 
what was still more important to us, 
fresh capital would not be further in- 
vested in manufactures abroad, because the 
demand from our market for agricultural 
produce would give employment to their 
capital in agriculture. The price of labour 
would be raised, and the foreign manufac- 
turers would no longer have the advantage 
of superabundant labour at a minimum 
price. One most important consideration 
in connection with the present agitation of 
the question was, that there was now per- 
haps, just time to correct this the 
greatest error into which this or any other 
country so circumstanced had fallen ; he 
alluded to the circumstance, that the 
tarifis of the German league and_ those 
of the United States both ceased in 
1841. In that year the states united 
in that league were to re-assemble, with 
the view of determining whether they 
should remain united ; and it would much 
depend on the arrangements we were ready 
to make as to receiving the produce of these 
countries, how far the tariff to which they 
would then agree would be prejudicial or 
favourable to our commerce. If, in the 
mean time, we could prepare for the 
vast advantage (to ourselves) of receiving 
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their timber and their grain free from re- 
strictions, we should not only check the in- 
vestment of their capital in home manufac- 
tures, anoperation that was rapidly progress- 
ing under the system of mutual exclusion, 
but we should recover their markets for 
our manufactures. Again, as regarded 
the United States: our conduct with 
respect to the restrictive dutics would de- 
termine American capitalists in the course 
they would adopt—whether they would 
invest their capital in agriculture, in order | 
to supply the demand of our market, or 
“whether they would persevere in their 
home manufactures. Surely, then, when 
we consider the enormous advantages, poli- 
tical and commercial, that would accrue 
from a renewal of our relations with the 
north of Europe and the United States on 
the solid ground of mutual commercial in- 


terest—advantages which it is almost im- | 


possible to exaggerate—it was time for the 
Legislature to take such steps as would ac- 
complish that object and avert the injury 
which our commerce must eventually sus- 
tain if the system now pursued by foreign 
states were continued. A more important 
object than theextension ofour relations with 
foreign nations, based on commercial in- 
terests, could not be. 


that it was more reasonable to expect the | 


preservation of peace, the safety of our 
commerce, and the prosperity of our own 
manufactures, by interesting the productive 
and industrious classes of other countries in 
our favour—by opening to them a road to 


wealth by our means—than from adding | 


to our navy, or by making treaties, or 
by forming merely personal alliances with 
foreign princes. 
conceive a more useful occupation for 
the minister who presided over the trade 
of the country, and the minister who had 
the charge of the foreign department, than 
to devote their whole energy and attention 
to extend the commercial dependence of 
ourselves and other countries. “They would 
not only have the effect of increasing the 


wealth of the country, but would also tend | 


materially toallay the apprehensionsthat gave 
rise to so anxiety, lest the peaceand security of 
our foreign possessions should be disturbed. 
We were constantly alarmed by intimations 
that the northern Powers were opposed to 
our interests and policy. Why, there could 
not be a better opportunity than the pre- 
sent for conciliating Prussia, one of those 
Powers. Ile was convinced that, if we now 


were in a situation to ofler to establish | 


commercial intercourse bet ween this country 
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and Prussia, upon the basis of non-restric- 
tion, the government of Prussia could no 
more resist the influence of the people of 
that country against what they felt to be 
their interest, than the general government 
of the United States were able to influence 
the inhabitants of South Carolina — te 
assent to their tariff. The allowing al 
men to exchange the fruits of their capital 
and industry where they could get the 
utmost of what they desired in return, was 
the best possible security for contentment 
at home and permanent tranquility abroad. 
The adoption of that principle would be 
a great mark of that progressive eiviliza- 
tion which all men looked to with interest 
and with hope, while the resistance to 
it showed them still under the  do- 
minion of that unreflecting | selfishness 
which had in all ages marred, and 
which continued to mar all human im- 
provement. He had now arrived at that 
portion of the question, which was the 
least satisfactory to him to consider 


namely, the obstacle which was presented in 


this country to the adoption of a wise policy. 
Now, this was not merely whispered in this 
| House or only surmised elsewhere, but it was 
broadly and openly stated wherever persons 
not directly interested in the maintenance 
of the monopoly were assembled, that the 


| landholders of the country were the persons 
who were really opposed to the repeal of 
the Corn-laws—that they were in possses- 
sion of the Legislature of the country, 
where their authority was complete and 
uncontrolled—that they believed them- 
, selves to have a direct influence in the 
| maintenance of those laws, and that nothing 
but actual fear would induce them to con- 
| sent to their repeal: and they could not con- 

ceal from themselves what was every where 
said, that if the working classes hadbeen less 
anxious about the shadow than the sub- 
stance, the Legislature might at the present 
moment be acting under the most de- 
grading influence to which men who had 
a public duty to perform could be subject 
to—namely, the influence of fear. He 
/would be the last to desire that such an 

influence should be brought to bear upon 

the Legislature. But, in the absence of fear, 

it was lamentable to think that the landed in- 

terest, whopredominate inthis House, would 

only do justice to the people, by being as- 

sured, that they could do so without any sa- 
-_erifice to themselves. Inthe mean time, how- 
ever, the people had an undoubted right to 
hear distinctly from the landowners of this 
| country the grounds on which they pro- 
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fessed to maintain the Corn-laws. If it 
was on the ground of local taxation, will 
they submit to an inquiry into that fact, 
and abide by the result. If it was from 
the pressure of general taxation, which 
they could prove to be exclusive, then 
let them at once sey whether they were 
prepared to give up their monopoly for a 
commutation of taxes. Whatever the 


grounds were, the public were entitled to | 


have them now specifically stated. [If the 
pressure of lecal taxationwas alleged, then 
he had a point fromwhich he could start im 
discussing that matter, and he would refer 
to what fell from one of the most intclli- 
gent, and, on this subject, one of the best 
informed of his party—the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, the Member for Pembroke. ‘The 
right hon. Gentleman, on a former occa- 
sion, stated, that his assent to the protec- 
tive policy was in concurrence with the po- 
liey which left a portion of the local taxa- 
tion to be borne by the Janded aristocracy. 
And, in the discussion on the Malt-tax, 
the right hon. baronet said, that he felt 
that if the new Poor-law continued in 
operation, if tithes were commuted, if the 
expense of county prosecutions were charged 
on the public funds, there would then be 
nothing left but the Malt-tax to justify the 
maintenance and continuance of the Corn- 
laws; and that if the Malt-tax were re- 
duced or taken off, repeal of the Corn- 
laws might be irresistibly urged on the 
House of Commons. These were the sen- 
timents of the right hon. Baronet ; he pre- 
sumed, therefore, he was justified in con- 
sidering them as the sentiments of the 
supporters of the Corn-laws generally ; and, 
consequently, that the Malt-tax was the 
only ground on which the continuance of the 
Corn-laws was justified. The other condi- 
tions named by the right hon. Baronet had 
been certainly fulfilled ; the Poor-law had 
reduced the rates sixty per cent. ; the ex- 
pense of criminal prosecutions had been 
transferred from the counties to the conso- 
lidated fund, and the tithes had been com- 
muted. And now he would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman, whether he did intend 
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bread in order to enable him to consume 
more. Was ever such a policy, moreover, 
recognized, that because there existed a tax 
on one thing, there should, therefore, be a 
tax on half dozen other things to indemnify 
the persons aifceted by the formerone? If 
any protection were wanted on account of 
the tax on malt, the natural an] corre- 
sponding indemnity would be to lay a tax 
on foreign barley, or on foreign malt, not 
on foreign wheat, oats, or rye, &e. And 
were forcign malt and foreign barly not 
taxed? But he had taken the statement of 
the right hon. Baronet fcr granted, as being 
in accordance with the sentiments of the 
party of which he was so distinguished a 
member—not thinking it necessary to 
heed much the arguments or assertions of 
others who knew less of the matter, he 
therefore concluded, that the malt-tax was 
the only obstacle to the repeal of the Corn- 
laws. If, then, the right hon. Baronet 
truly represented the opinions of the landed 
interest on this question, would they be 
willing, he would ask, if the malt-tax were 
taken off, to release the country from the 
tax of the Corn-laws? For, of this he 
was sure, that all those who were now 
injured by the existence of the monopoly, 
which he might term the community 
at large, would be ready—nay, be anxious 
—to get rid of it by acceding to those 
terms. The produce of the malt-tax would 
be lost to the revenue, no doubt, but he 
was perfectly satisfied that the public credit 
would not be endangered, but strengthened 
by the fetters on the industry and com- 
merce of the country being removed. Four 
millions and a half was a small sum, in- 
deed, compared with what might be raised 
through the medium of taxation, if the 
energy of the country were allowed its full 
and natural play. If the landed interest 
were not prepared to agree to this compro- 
mise, then it became them at once to de- 
clare on what terms they were disposed 
to give up the monopoly of the Corn-laws. 
If there was to be a compromise on this 
question, he could not conceive any that 
would be politic, which was not based on 





to contend, that the Malt-tax. of four mil- 
lions and a haif, which if it fell at all, 
which he denied, fell indirectly on the 
landed interest, was any indemnity to the | 
public for the enormous loss they sustained 
from the existence of the Corn-laws? Again, 
if itdid do, on what principle was it, he would 
ask, that because the consumer did not 
consume barley enough to satisfy the landed | 
interest, that therefore they were to tax his 


compensation, or commutation of taxes; 
but were the landholders really entitled to 
either compensation or commutation ? 
Could they claim compensation like the 


| slave-owners ‘—or did they complain that 


they were unfairly taxed ? Whatever they 
were fairly entitled to, it was the interest of 
the country to concede. FTis objection to 
this Corn-law, or any other law for the 


same purpose, was, that it was perpetu- 
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ating a great evil to the country, feeling | that prohibition was enforced as to the 
sure, as he did, that no interest ever re- | importation into this country of animal 
quired protection until it was unable to] food (for the importation of beef, mutton, 
support itself; and to bolster and prop up| and other raw animal produce was actu- 
a particular interest by law at the ex-| ally prohibited), he believed, the House 


pense of the public, when it has ceased 


would agree with him that there was a 


to be independent of such aid, is to} very large balance of exclusive taxa- 


inflict a permanent injury on the com- 
munity. 
pensation let it be entered upon at once 
and without delay. If there was any 
ground of claim now, to postpone inquiry 
would be but adding to the evil. Twenty 
years hence such claims would be still 
stronger; interests not known now would 
then have grown into existence. Be- 
lieving, as he did, that land must always 
have great value in this country, he did 
not hesitate to declare his conviction, that 
if the discontinuance of the monopoly 
could be attained, it would be a bargain 
if the country were to purchase every one 
of the acres which the landed interest de- 
clared would be thrown out of cultiva- 
tion, and if we were to support, at the 
public expense, every labourer who, it 
was said, would be thrown out of employ. 
But he would venture to suggest to hor 
Gentlemen opposite, that it was treading 
on somewhat delicate ground for them to 
plead exclusive taxation as a reason for 
the maintenance of the Corn-laws, be- 
cause, if an inquiry were gone into, whe- 
ther they were more or less taxed than 
other classes, it would raise the question 
of what exemptions from taxation they 
now had, and whether, in fact, there is a 
country in the world where the property of 
the soil was less exclusively taxed than 
in this, One fact alone he would state 
to show the sort of inquiry they would 
subject themselves to—that 50,000,000/. 
had been paid out of personal property 
since the imposition of the probate and 
legacy duty, not one sixpence of which 
had been paid by the landed interest. 
That, since the peace, thirteen millions 
had been paid, under similar cireum- 
stances, on other taxes, in which the 
landed interest bore no share. He 
could name alist of taxes, including those 
on horses, servants, houses, dogs, insu- 
rance, the auction duty, and other duties, 
all of which the landed interest were 
freed from the payment of; all which was 
a great injustice to the rest of the com- 
munity. When also they considered, and 
he thought that they were bound to con- 


If there be a question of com-| the landed interest. 


tion, but not exactly on the side of 
It was not his 
business to inquire what would be the 
probable extent to which the landlords 
would suffer in the reduction of rent by 
a repeal of the Corn-laws, for when he 
saw the enormous loss which the commu- 
nity sustained by the continuance of these 
laws, it was his care only that this loss 
should cease. But the landlords might 
know, that great exaggerations were put 
forth as to the effect, that the importation 
of foreign wheat would have on the price 
in the English market, or rather on their 
incomes. He had made inquiries as to 
the price at which wheat could be im- 
ported if the ports were opened, and, he 
believed now, that there was little real 
difference of opinionon that point. He 
had learned, that in the Channel Islands 
they exported all their agricultural pro- 
duce to this country, and all the wheat 
and other corn they consumed, they im- 
ported from the Baltic. He found that 
the difference in the price of produce in 
this country and in the Channel Islands 
varied in eighteen years only about twenty- 
nine or thirty per cent. This difference 
varied in proportion as this country im 
ported wheat from the Continent. But, 
Sir, if it should only be a difference of 
thirty per cent. in the price of grain, 
when it is imported free into Guernsey, 
as compared with what it is sold for here, 
I ask why the community here are to pay 
that thirty per cent., if it could be saved 
to them; and can it be thought that they 
would do so if the question was thoroughly 
understood? Is it in keeping with the 
present day for the public to submit 
to an impost of this kind, unless assured 
of its necessity? I really ask the land- 
lords of this country if they see no sign in 
the present times that should make them 
pause before they determine to maintain a 
system opposed by the industry, the com- 
merce, the intelligence, and the numbers 
of the country, and which they cannot, 
beyond a limited time, expect to retain 
Are they blind, moreover, to the fact that 
the people, who now are chiefly demanding 
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have hitherto placed confidence in the 
present Legislature, and have relied on its 
adequacy to redress their wrongs, and re- 
form the abuses, of which they com- 
plained? and can they suppose that these 
are so weak in purpose, or so meek in 
mind, that they will sit down quietly under 
disappointment and rebuff, or be diverted 


. from the obvious reflection, that they have 


misplaced their confidence in this House ; 
or that in vindication of their opinion, and 
under a sense of wrong, they will not call 


for those changes in the constitution of 


the Legislature which will place it more 
in unison with the general interests? Surely 
then, it is matter of serious consideration 
for the landowners to determine whether 
they will, for the paltry profit which these 
laws can afford them, forfeit the respect 
and esteem of large classes of their fellow 
subjects, and place in jeopardy that great 
social and political station which, though 
accident has conferred upon them, it 
would yet be in their power by conduct 
to confirm ; and | must say, if they should 
determine after all that has been said on 
this subject—after all the important con- 
sequences which have been traced to this 
law—now to refuse to take it into consi- 
deration, that they will be adopting a 
course, the importance and responsibility 
of which they cannot estimate. I now 
move, Sir, that the House resolve itself 
into a Committee of the whole House, to 
take into consideration the Act 9 Geo. 4th, 
regulating the importation of foreign grain. 

Sir George Strickland, in seconding the 
motion, commenced by remarking, that 
the party who had so long in that House 
supported the Corn-laws, did not now 
seem perfectly united among themselves ; 
and some of them appeared to be receding 
from the high ground which they once 
occupied, and to admit, that the Corn- 
laws were, after all, not founded in abso- 
lute wisdom. The farmers throughout 
the country were beginning to ask the 
question, how far these laws had been for 
their advantage. He considered these 
laws unjust, because they gave protection 
to one part of the community at the ex- 
pense of the great body of the commu- 
nity, and were thus contrary to sound 
national policy. The manufacturing in- 
terests represented that as corn in this 
country varied to 70s. a quarter and up- 
wards, whereas upon the shores of the 
Baltic the price was from 30s. to 40s., a 
great advantage was given to foreign ma- 
nufacturers: that our hosiery was dis- 
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placed by the manufacturers of Saxony, 
and that our Sheffield manufacturers, in- 
stead of their trade advancing, as from 
the increasing population of the country 
and from our extended connections with 
foreign states, we had a right to expect, 
were at a stand; and they had pointed 
out to the attention of the House that 
merchants were at this moment importing 
hardware goods from the Continent, for 
the purpose of re-exporting them from 
this country. Ile would also wish to 
draw the attention of the House to the 
fact, that that which had formerly been 
the great staple manufacture of this coun- 
try, be meant the woollen manufacture, 
was at present in the most depressed state. 
In the year 1820, there were exported 
from this country to Russia, 5,400,000 
yards of woollen cloth; at this time there 
is not exported to Russia, one single yard 
of woollen cloth. What was the infer- 
ence to be drawn from this circumstance ? 
Why, the inference was obvious, that the 
mannfacturers of the Continent were 
enabled to produce a woollen cloth of 
equal quality to that produced by our 
manufacturers, and at such a reduced 
price as totally to exclude us from those 
markets, which we had hitherto been ac- 
customed to supply. What was the 
statement of Mr. Porter, who was a very 
high authority on those subjects? He 
says, that the more he looks at the pre- 
sent policy, the less does he like to think 
of it; and he goes on to point out the 
application of what he says, by showing 
that while we have an increase in popula- 
tion, there is every symptom of a decrease 
in the manufacturers—a decrease in the 
means of industry and subsistence. The 
great manufacturing class of this country 
considered themselves in danger at this 
moment—they felt that there was a cloud 
hanging over them, and if that cloud 
should burst, all the manufacturers of the 
country would be overwhelmed by the 
torrent; and if the manufacturing inte- 
rest fell, in the end the agricultural in- 
terest must perish also. He would now 
address a few words to the House as to 
the effects which he conceived the Corn- 
laws had produced, and were likely to 
produce on the landed interest. He well 
recollected what took place at the passing 
of those laws in the year 1815—at that 
time there was a great excitement of the 
public mind on the subject, and he well 
recollected the loud clamour of the people 
for cheap food. At that time there was a 
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persevering determination actuating the 
great majority of that House and of the 
other House of Parliament to carry these 
laws, in spite of the feelings of opposi- 
tion on the part of the people, indeed, it 
might almost be said, that in consequence 
of the commotions excited in London on 
this subject, the Corn-laws had been car- 
ried. Now, he would ask, what were 
the expectations and promises held out 
to the farmer by the promoters of these 
laws? It had been said by the promoters 
of the Corn-laws, that it was the inten- 
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tion of these laws to keep up the price of | 
| perty passed into the pockets of his land- 
lord, 
| heard him, whether they had not scen 
| farmers, whom they had known formerly 


corn to 80s. a quarter, nay, they went 
still further—tiey stated that it was their 
intention, by these laws, to keep up the 
price of corn to the utmost extent, and 
that they had no idea that the price would 
ever fall so low as 80s. a quarter. Now, 
he would ask, had the promises thus made 
to the farmer been ever realised—what 
had been the fate of the farmer since 
these laws were passed? He would wish 
to draw the attention of the House for a 
few moments to the statement he 
about to make as to how these laws had 
worked. For three years after the pass- 
ing of the Corn-laws in 1815, the prices 
had been high, In 1817 the price of 
wheat was what would now be considered 
a famine price. Wheat was 94s, a quar. 
ter. In 1818 wheat was 83s. a quarter. 
The promoters of the Corn-laws said, at 
that time, that these laws had completely 
effected their object, and they prided 
themselves on their success, but he would 
wish to compare the then state with what 
followed. Year after year, from that 
period, the price of corn fell. The price 
of corn fell to 77s. 76s. 66s. 60s. per 
quarter. In 1828, the price of wheat 
was 60s. a quarter. In 1829, it was G6s. 
a quarter; in 1830, it was 44s, a quarter. 
In 1831, it was 66s. a quarter. In 1835, 
it was 39s.a quarter. He would, there- 
fore, ask the supporters of this law, how 
the promise had been kept to the farmer, 
that the price of wheat would never fall 
below 80s. a quarter? But the melan- 
choly part of the story was this, that 
while the price of wheat fell, the rents 
were kept up to their fullest extent. Year 
after year, had the landlord been striving 
to keep up his rent, until the landholder 
at last was obliged to acknowledge, that 
it was impossible he could obtain the 
full amount of his rent. At this period 
the landlord had recourse to a most dis- 
graceful expedient. He made a semblance 
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of returning that portion of the rent which 
he could not get, but continued the liability 
of the farmers to the full amount of rent, 
instead of consenting to enter into a new 
arrangement with him on the subject. 
What was the consequence ?—why, that 
hundreds and thousands of farmers, with- 
out any fault which could be attached to 
them were, year after year, brought down 
from afiluence to beggary, relying on the * 
promises which had been made to them. 
The unfortunate farmer, after having paid 
as rent all his profits and interest—paid all 
his capital also—and the whole of his pro- 
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He would appeal to those who now 


in affluence, breaking stones on the high 


/road—whether many farmers had not been 


reduced to seek refuge in the poor house 
— whether many had not committed 
suicide? He would confidently state, that 
such had been the case. There were 


countless statements in the newspapers of 


that time, of farmers who had been so re- 
duced by distress that they had committed 
suicide; of others who had died of broken 
hearts, being no longer able to endure the 
abject misery to which they had been re- 
duced. The more he considered this sub- 
ject, the more was he convinced, that the 
Corn-laws had signally failed in producin, 
the effects which they were intended to 
produce. The fact was, that the promoters 
of the Corn-laws, in their zeal for their 
own interest, had made a remarkable over- 
sight, inasmuch as they had only limited 
the supply of corn from abroad, while they 
had left the home produce without limit; 
they had thus cut off the only source from 
which a regulation of price could take 
place. How was it to be supposed that, 
in a small island like this, seeing that the 
fluctuation of the price was regulated by 
the alternations of the seasons—how was 
it to be supposed, that in a country where 
the seasons were so constantly changing, 
producing sudden alteratioas from high to 
low prices, that it could be otherwise than 
excessively difficult for the farmer to say 
what was the amount of the rent which 
he could safely pay? He had no hesita- 


tion in declaring, that that system which 
raised the price of food to the industrious 
classes, in order to enrich still more the 
affluent, was productive of great injury to 
the community, was unjust in its opera- 
tion, and was morally wrong, and there 
never was a maxim so true as that which 
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says, that the measure which is morally 
wrong can never be politically right. [le 
would, therefore, entreat the House, in 
the wame of those whose petitions had 
been presented by himself and others, not 
to turn a deaf ear to their prayers. The 
Legislature on this question stood in a 
false position with respect to the people, 
which could not be maintained; it was 
certain that they must yield this question 
at last, and was it not better to do so 
while they were asked? There was a 
growing fecling throughout the country 
on this subject. With regard to the de- 
pressed state of our manufacturing indus- 
try, of which agriculture composes but 
one branch, he was convinced the best 
policy to relieve that depression was, the 
policy of free trade, In the present arti- 
ficial state of society, it might be difficult 
to carry out these principles at once; but, 
in this instance, there was no reason why 
these principles should not be acted upon. 
He would make a few observations on the 
amendment of the hon, Member for the 
North Riding of Yorkshire; that amend- 
ment professed to explain the etlect of the 
Corn-laws, and divided itself into two 
points. 
Corn-laws, because it says, that in con- 
sequence of the heavy taxation of this 
country, it is necessary that protection 
should be granted to vested interests; by 
vested interests, he supposed the hon, 
Member meant the landed proprietors, 
and this protection was sought by the 


Ist. It upholds the system of 
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allurded protection to the consumer. He 
should like to have that proved, Ie need 
not ask the hon, Member to dwell upon 
this point, more especially as he knew it 
to be a favourite maxim of his, that dear 
food was advantageous to the poor. Phi- 
losophers of his stamp argued this ques- 
tion unfairly, for when asked why dear 
food was advantageous to the poor, they 
suid that wages followed the high prices 
of provisions, and that, therefore, the poor 
would not sufler from the high price of 
corn. He well knew that it was a maxim of 
Adam Smith, that wages in the long run 
must be regulated by the price of food, 
but the hon. Member left out the most 
important part of the doctrine of Adam 
Smith, that although wages followed the 
price of food, it was at an awful distance. 
When the price of corn was suddenly 
raised from 309s. to 80s., wages had no 
tendency to follow this, but they followed 
the average of a number of years. He 
would call upon the hon. Member to state 
distinctly any instance of a labourer re- 
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Janded proprietors in consequence of the | 


heavy taxation to which they were sub- | 


jected. He was ready to meet the 
question, and if it could be demonstrated 
that the landed proprietors were sub- 


jected to any unjust share of taxation, 


he was ready to take the subject into 
consideration, and if it could be shown 
that the land-tax, or the  poor-rate 
rested in unjust or unfair proportions on 
them, he would afford them relief, but 
this could not be made the excuse for 
resisting the prayer of the country, and 
checking its prosperity. He believed this 
to be a fallacy. He did not consider that 
the landed proprietor was taxed in a 
greater, if he was in an equal degree with 
a poor man; the poor mau who purchased 
his highly-taxed commodity, was, in pro- 
portion to his means, as highly taxed as 
the greatest noble in the land. He would 


now pass to the more importan: part of 
the hon. Member’s (Mr. Cayley’s) amend- 
ment, 


It stated, that the Corn-laws 








ceiving 2s. a-day when corn was 40s, a 
quarter, having his wages doubled and 
receiving 4s. when corn was 30s, a quarter ; 
no such thing could be proved. The able 
bodied Jabourer who could stand out thus 


against his master for wages, could 
not be considered im the light of 
a poor man. The able - bodied la- 
bourer receiving ample wages, pos- 


sessing a cottage with his family around 
him, was, perhaps, the happiest of human 
beings, because he was exempt from care, 
but how was he affected by the dearness 
of corn? Did he not sufier in conse- 
quence? Tle utterly denied, that wages 
ever doubled as the price of corn rose. 
He had seen the effect of a rise in corn on 
such families — he had seen, that when 
wheat was too dear to enable them to buy 
the best description—they had been forced 
to feed their families on unwholesome 
bread, or to abstain from wheaten bread 
entirely, and use barley bread instead. 
He had seen agricultural labourers and 
their families in circumstances like these 
—their health gradually declining, until at 
length they were attacked by typhus fever, 
and many of them carried off. And he 
would ask the hon. Member to say, if he 
would continue to maintain his hard- 
hearted position, and contend, that wages 
followed the price of food. He would 
now consider for a moment the important 
position laid down’by the hon. Gentleman 
that dear bread was of advantage to the 
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poor. Who were the poor’ Not the 
able-bodied labourers. But he would ask, 
what was the situation of the poor widow, 
who had to maintain herself on a small 
pittance, when a rise of corn took place? 
When it was doubled in price, how were 
persons thus situated to purchase it? 
Hundreds of instances might be quoted in 
which wages had never been raised in 
consequence of a rise in the price of corn. 
What then became of the hon. Gentle- 
man’s position, that the high price of corn, 
was advantageous to the poor. There 
were symptoms in this country at the pre- 
sent moment, of a wide-spread discontent 
among the labouring classes; he should 
be sorry, that any expression should drop 
from him which should bear the appear- 
ance of countenancing the violent language 
that had been used, and which, if the 
users of it would listen to his humble 
voice, nothing should induce them to re- 
peat; but it was the duty of the Legisla- 
ture to watch these symptoms. If they 
saw the labourers uniting in masses, 
choosing delegates, arming themselves, 
purchasing pikes, they might rest assured, 
that the best way of explaining this would 
be by a reference to the old but true 
maxim, that want of food was the greatest 
cause of discontent. If they saw such 
symptoms as these, they must come to the 
conclusion, that there was some distress 
and affliction among the people. In 
those representations which had been 
made, and which by some had been 
doubted, there was a great check to the 
manufacturing interests of the country. 
He would now conclude with one observ- 
ation, and one observation only, that he 
hoped he should live to see the day when 
the landed proprietors of England — the 
aristocracy —the proud aristocracy of Eng- 
land — would look back with feelings of 
regret and sorrow, not unmixed with shame 
—that they ever filled their coffers with 
money by raising the price of every morsel 
of bread, that was eaten by the humblest 

Mr. Cayley. Sir, Doubtless the hon. 
Gentleman who has introduced this mo- 
tion for the consideration of the House 
has done it with much ability; but his 
ingenuity will not stand in the place of 
truth, and my only fear in rising to op- 
pose him is in the reflection that the 
justice and merits of those views I espouse, 
may suffer from the deficiencies of the 
advocate. From the general tone of the 
speeches which have just been delivered 
I should not, had I been acquainted with 
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the circumstances, really have been led to 
imagine that the Table of the House was 
loaded with petitions from the farmers 
and agricultural labourers of the country 
for a repeal of the Corn-laws, instead of 
its being the manufacturer’s interest which 
the hon. Gentleman appeared to advocate. 
Where are the delegates on the present 
occasion? Not a word has been said of 
them. If their case has been rememberecl 
at all, it has been considered under the 
guise of a sympathy for the tenant and 
agricultural labourer, who, the hon. Mover, 
as an hypothesis, assumes must be in 
favor of a repeal of the Corn-laws. What 
is the question before the House? One 
for the consideration of the Corn-law 
Act; and yet the argument of both the 
hon. Gentlemen has gone directly to their 
total repeal. That is notoriously the ob- 
ject of the Anti-Corn-law delegates, and 
the affectation ‘‘ of a consideration of thc 
law with a view to its improvement” is 
nothing but a pretence. A great number 
of plausible arguments are used, and a 
great deal of sophistry is abroad on the 
subject of dear bread and cheap bread ; 
but the fact is they are relative terms. 
The hon. Member who has just sat down 
has taunted me with holding the doctrine 
that dear bread is best for the labourer. 
He would have represented me more fairly 
if he had stated my opinion to be that, for 
the last twenty-five years cheap corn has 
made the dearest bread that the laboure: 
has ate; because then the falling-off in 
his employment and wages rendered him 
unable to purchase it, and this he has 
found from his practical experience, which 
is worth much more than all the fancies of 
the hon. Gentleman. The hon. Mover 
has gone at great length into what he 
conceives to be the opinions of the agri- 
cultural labourer on the subject of Corn- 
laws, and what must be his condition 
under them; but all that he has said 
is pure theory—the offspring of his own 
preconceived notions, and as far from the 
feelings and situation of the labourer as 
any two things can possibly be: and I 
must say, that if I had before felt inclined 
to believe the speculations of the hon. 
Member on the manufacturing part of this 
question, my faith would now be at an 
end; for perceiving through his argument 
of to-day, upon how utterly visionary 
grounds he can build up an agricultural 
opinion, I can have no respect for the 
opinions he has come to on manufactures. 
If they are no sounder than those he has 
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jumped at in agricultural matters, they 
must be untrue. He has referred besides 
to the miserable condition of the agricul- 
tural labourer in 1830, and stated that 
that led him to acts of insubordination. 
It is true it did. But what was the cause 
of that miserable state? the gradually 
falling price of corn, which so distressed 
the farmer, that although he for years 
forebore, at the sacrifice of his capital, to 
inflict his own privation and suffering on 
his labourer, at Jast had no resource left 
but to turn him off or give him less wages. 
This reduction of wages, from a fall in 
the price of corn, led to the outrages 
alluded to on the part of the labourer, and 
has left a salutary lesson on his mind. 
On this account scarcely a labourer of 
any experience in any county of England 
but would say, if asked, that he preferred 
wheat at 7s. 6d. or 8s. a bushel rather 
than at 5s., and the farmer would doubt- 
less be greatly benefitted by having six- 
pence taken off his rates, while 5s. were 
taken from the price of his corn. The 
few paupers that remain on the poor 
books under a remunerative price, I can 
state from my own knowledge, in agricul- 
tural districts cost a trifle more in nominal 
amount to sustain them; but their numbers 
are greatly diminished, from the great 
demand for employment, while the in- 
creased cost the farmer is in a much 
better condition to pay. The absolute 
amount of the rates has always been re- 
duced under a remunerative price of pro- 
duce. The hon. Mover has stated—as 
a theory, I presume, for it certainly is 
not a fact—that the higher the price of 
food, the higher are the rates. But if it 
were so, what then? Who pays the rates 
but the farmer? The hon. Mover also 
asks how we can advocate the Corn-laws, 
when it is notorious that since the Corn- 
laws were enacted the farmer has sf- 

fered great distress, and that the Corn- 
Laws have not sustained prices. No one 
who understood anything of the subject 
expected that the Corn-laws would sus- 
tain prices beyond that natural limit pro- 
moted by the internal demand and supply. 
The change in the value of money which 
took place after the war, caused a great 
fall in price in all commodities and in 
agricultural produce among the rest; that 
fall was interfered with occasionally by 
deficient seasons, and by various parlia- 
mentary measures ending with the ex- 
tinction of the 1£, notes in 1829, What 
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the agricultural interest felt with respect 
to the Corn-laws was this. ‘ When prices 
fall in this country, either from a plentiful 
harvest or a diminished demand, we will 
prevent foreign produce coming into the 
market to depreciate the price still fur- 
ther. And when prices rise from opposite 
causes, the descending duties tend to 
give the consumer the advantage of an 
increased supply from abroad.” Another 
argument which the hon. Mover has 
urged, with respect to the state of the 
farmer, consisted of a reference to the 
period between 1773 and 1793; and it 
is said that the farmer never was more 
flourishing in condition than during that 
period when Corn-laws did not exist. 
This statement shews how easily assert- 
ions can be made. Nothing can be more 
contrary to the fact. Perhaps the two 
periods in the history of this country when 
the farmers were most distressed, are ten 
years of this very period; viz., during the 
American war of Independence, and the 
period subsequent to the termination of 
the last war. The hon. Mover has also 
stated, on the authority of the right hon. 
Member for Pembroke (Sir James Gra- 
ham), that the direct taxes falling on 
agriculture are the main ground for its 
protection ; and that if they are reduced, 
the claims of the agriculturists will be 
proportionably diminished. No one can 
respect more highly than myself, the au- 
thority of that right hon. Gentleman on 
this subject, but I do not believe he ever 
based agricultural protection on so narrow 
a base as the direct taxation which it en- 
counters. If he has, I must be excused 
for dissenting in this particular from him. 
In addition to local and direct taxation as 
a claim, I have always urged the general 
taxation; the employment which the 
raising of agricultural produce gives to 
the largest proportion of the community ; 
the custom afforded to the provincial 
tradesmen and artisans, and through them 
to the manufacturers ; and, lastly, (though 
to be considered as early as any in point 
of justice) the protection which is due to 
the property both of landlord and tenant 
vested in the soil. This last seems a con- 
sideration of mighty little moment in the 
present day, and a change of hands, is 
properly, a matter of sovereign indiffer- 
ence to those who are not to suffer under 
its operation; although my hon. Friend, 
the Member for the West Riding (Sir G. 
Strickland) has said, that the landholder 
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had far better security than the holder of 
any other property. And this he said at 
the moment he was proposing to rob him 
of a great part of his security, Secured! 
Why, the landholder ought to be secured 
—he consents to receive two and a half 
and three per cent. for his capital, while 
others are receiving from five to thirty per 
cent. ‘This capital has been invested on 
the faith of Corn-laws, which have existed 
for many centuries; and it would be the 
grossest injustice to deprive him of the 
protection he derived from them, The 
hon. Mover, indeed, has spoken very rea- 
dily of making compensation to the classes 
who would be affected by a_ repeal of 
these laws; but is the hon. Gentleman 
aware of how large a bill there would be 
made out against him? The value of the 
property invested in the soil of England 
and Ireland, amounts at a low estimate, 
to 50,000,000/. per annum, which, at 
thirty years’ purchase, would amount to 
no less a sum than 1,500,000,0002. for 
the landlords. The capital of the tenants 
may, in like manner, be taken very fairly 
at 250,000,000/., giving 1,000/. for every 
2001. yearly rent. Deducting twenty-five 
per cent. from these sums, and from 
100,000,002. paid in agricultural labour, 
and giving ten years’ security for the wages 
of the latter, there wouid be a sum of 
690,000,000/. which the hon. Member 
would have to pay as a compensation for 
depriving the agricultural class of the 
Corn-laws, Before 1 proceed to enter more 
particularly on the question, I -will state 
what the course is, which J intend to pur- 
sue. It had been my purpose to move as 
an amendment on the motion the follow- 
ing resolutions :— 

1, That, under the heavy debt and taxation 
of this country, its productive industry and 
vested interests require to be protected from 
the lightly taxed produce and cheaper labour 
of foreign countries. 

2: That the existing Corn-law, by the pro- 
tection it has afforded to the grower of corn 
under low prices, and to the consumer of it 
under high, has essentially answered the pur- 
poses of its enactment. 

But as representations have been made 
to me from both sides of the House of the 
inconvenience of such an amendment; I 
shall waive my individual wish, and con- 
tent myself by meeting the motion by a 
direct negative. At the same time I 
should wish, if it could be so arranged, to 
take a subsequent division on the principle 
of my first amendment, I will now pro- 
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ceed to the question before the House. In 
opposing the motion of the hon. Member 
for Wolverhampton, I should wish dis- 
tinctly to state that Lam by no means actu- 
ated by any feeling of hostility towards the 
manufacturing body generally or towards 
that part of the manufacturing body in 
whose behalf the hon, Gentleman appears 
on this occasion, No one more respects 
them than ldo. Feeling as I do so en- 
tirely the identity of interests which exists 
between the agricultural and mauufactur- 
ing classes, at least between those of them 
who deal with each other, it is impossible 
that for one moment such a feeling of 
hostility should be entertained by me. 
When, however, I state my opinion of 
the identity of interests between the manu- 
facturing and agricultural classes, 1 must 
be understood to limit myself to the 
period when they exchanged their respee- 
tive produce with each other. Tor the 
sake of argument, [ will suppose that the 
inhabitants of a particular village, the 
blacksmith, shoemaker, tailor, and grocer, 
were in the habit of deriving their custom 
from the farmers of that village, andjof 
purchasing their agricultural produce from 
the farmers inreturn, Suppose the miller 
who is, as it were, the distributor between 
these parties, after having bought the corn 
of the farmers of this village for a length 
of time, should take it into his head to pur- 
chase his corn from the farmers of the next 
village; the artisans and shopkeepers of 
the first village might, for the moment, 
suppose that if this corn from the next 
village could be procured at some trifling 
degree less of expense, they would reccive 
a corresponding degree of immediate 
benetit; but when the farmers of the first 
village, deprived of their custom for their 
corn, ceased to employ the artisan and 
tradesman of they village, these Jast would 
then discover that they had destroyed those 
very parties on whom they themselves de- 
pended forthe livelihood they had obtained. 
In this instance there would most un- 
doubtedly exist an identity of interest 
between the tradesmen and farmers of this 
particular village for the time they dealt 
with each other; but that identity of in- 
terest would cease if the tradesmen could 
continue to purchase agricultural produce 
from other quarters; and if their own 
farmers had no other outlet for their pro- 
duce. The interests of Liverpool and 
Manchester are at present strictly identified 
with those of the productive classes gen- 
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erally of this country, and especially of 
the farmers; but if they insist upon no 
longer dealing with the British farmer, but 
on dealing with the farmers of Prussia and 
Russia in his place, the identity of interest 
ceases to exist, and should their present 
desire for a free import of low-priced grain 
succeed, the large population hitherto 
dependent on the cultivation of British 
corm must to a great extent be thrown 
outofemployment. Those who advocate 
this entire freedom of trade, the free im- 
portation of foreign corn, have taken great 
pains to depreciate the condition, and the 














plain of the ignorance of the 
farmer, and of his views with respect to 






their part a tenfold greater ignorance of 







countries, The 
not casily learned; it is one which requires 








timation of the political economists, | will 







better than the manufacturer would learn 
the trade of a farmer in ten years. Much 
as this country is' celebrated, and justly 
celebrated, for its manufactures, its ship- 
ping, its docks, its bridges, its canals, its 
railways, aud its turnpike roads, it is even 
more pre-eminent—and I speak on the 
authority of thgse well qualified to judge | 


{ 
—for the advances which it has made in! 


agricultural pursuits. In the draining of | 
marshes and in making embankments to 
keep out great waters, the Dutch are super- 
ior tous. Belgium, ina sort of horticultural 
farming, may challengecomparison with any 
thing to be foundin England. TheGermans 
have cultivated the article of fine wool more 
assiduously and successfully than Spain 
did formerly. Irrigation is practised with 
more minute economy and effect in Persia, 
Italy, and Switzerland. The Arabs and 
Turcomans breed horses which, for fleetness 
and power of enduring fatigue, may be 
superior to the English race-horse; but in 
acombination of what is requisite to the 
preparation and cultivation of the land— 
to the breeding, rearing, and improvement 
of cattle—in the operations of the dairy, 
and especially in the kind of tillage ne- 
cessary to the rarely failing produce of 
heavy crops of corn, it must be admitted 
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capacity of British agriculture. ‘They com- | 
British | 


foreign commerce; but they exhibit on/ 
the state of the agriculture of their own | 
country, as compared with that of foreign | 


business of a farmer is 


long training and much experience ; and | 
i ! | 
ignorant as the farmer may be in the es- | 


| 
veuture to say that the farmer would learn | 
the trade of a manufacturer in one year, | 
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| manufacturers have to boast of their Ark- 
|wrights, their Peels, their Watts; but 
| neither are the agriculturists wanting in 
| names which have conduced to sucecssful 


and skilful operations in agriculture. 


Corn- Laws, 


They have their Townsends, their Bed- 
fords, their Cokes, their Westerns, their 
Spensers, their Grahams, and a multitude 
of others, less elevated in station and less 
generally known, but equally distinguished 
in those particular districts which have so 
much benefited by their energy and skill. 
The economists talk of the poor soils of this 
country as if the soil in Britain’ were less 
productive or less rich than the soils of 
other countries, It is true that agricul- 
turists themselves have often spoken of the 
poorer soils of this country as unable to 
withstand the pressure of taxation, incom- 
bination with a low range of prices; but 
that statement has only been in compari- 
son with other lands of greater fertility and 
produce. What is the information derived 
from Mr. Jacob’s report on the corn trade ? 
Why, that the average return of wheat, 
oats, barley, and rye is four for one in 
Prussia, while in Britain the average is 
eightforone. ‘That Gentleman also states 
that the stock of sheep and cattle in pro- 
portion to the surface, is at least four 
times greater in Britain than in’ Prussia. 
Why, then, could not England, with this 
superior state of agriculture, compete 
with the agriculture of Prussia, which is 
relatively inferior? Because of the 
pressure of taxation, and of the charges 
upon it, being so high compared with the 
taxation and charges upon agriculture in 
foreign countries. In the first place take 
the National Debt in Great Britain, and 
compare it with that of other countries :— 


so 








that England stands pre-eminent. The 





iF roportion of 
| Debt at 
{ per head. 
ee Perens 
L 
Great Britain £800,000,000 32 0 0 
France 194,400,000 | 519 7 
Russia 35,550,000 | O11 9 
Austria 78,100,000 | 2 7 6 
Prussia 29,701,000} 2 7 7 
Netherlands 148,500,000 | 23 5 5 
Spain ; - 70,000,000; 5 O 8 
United States ° —_ | — 
Sicilies 18,974,000; 211 2 
Bavaria ; 11,311,000; 216 0 
Sardinia 4,584,000 | 1 1 2 
Turkey . 3,667,000 | 0 7 8 
Sweden ° see — 
Portugal , . 5,649,000; 1 2 6 
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Denmark “ 3,729,000 bas 4 
Rome R . 17,142,000 9 0 
Poland : 5,740,000} 1 3 38 
Saxony “ 3,300,000 2 9 4 
Hanover : 2,384,000 111 O 
Baden , ’ 1,670,000} 1 9 2 
Wurtemburg 2,505,000 | 112 7 
Tuscany 2 1,384,000 1: 4044 
Hesse (Darmsti lt) 1,184,000} 1 3 11 
Ilesse (Electorate) 220,000} 0 6 1 
Switzerland ‘ — — 
Norway ; , 252,000} O 3 10 
East India Com- 

pany’sterritories 47,609,000} 0 9 O 





The National Debt of this country thus 
appeared to be about as large as the 
debts of all the other countries in the 
world put together. And the interest of 
this debt, amounting to cesar ges 
per annum, it must be remembered, i 
a fixed payment, not varying with set Hi 
and the incomes of individuals, but 
one which has to be paid whether the 
price is high or low, and, of course, 
out of a low price, it leaves so much 
less for the producer, and frequently has 
left nothing at all. It is a clog upon 
every species of production in the coun- 
try, and unless the producer has some 
species of protection as a set-off against 
this incumbrance, his foreign competitor 
has, to this extent, an unfair advantage 
over him. Then take the taxation levied 
in this country on some articles of ordinary 
consumption as thus :—Malt, 2s. 7d. per 
bushel; Wine, 4s. 10d. to 7s. 3d. per 
gallon (wine measure) ; Brandy and Ge- 
neva, 18s. 9d. per ditto; Rum, 7s. Id. 
per ditto; British Spirits, 3s. to 3s. 6d. 
per gallon; Sugar, 24s. per cwt.; Tea, 
961. to 100/. per cent.; Coffee, 6d. per 
lb.; Tobacco, 3s. per ditto : Hard Soap, 
3d. per ditto; Hops, 2d. per ditto; Pep- 
per, ls. per ditto. Can we be surprised 
that this amount of taxation on articles 
of consumption should raise their price, 
and that this higher price should require 
a higher rate of wages and of other pro- 
duce? The taxes which fall directly on 
our agriculture are mainly the poor-rates, 
the highway, church, and county-rates, 
the land-tax, the malt-tax, the duties on 
spirits, on stamps, of sales, of mortgages, 
leases, besides the prevention of the 
growth of some species of produce such 
as tobacco, beet-root for sugar, &c. Now, 
let us see what was the effect of the tax- 
ation on malt, and I will first take coffee 
as an illustration of how consumption is 
affected by alterations in the duty. In 
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1795, the consumption of coffee being 
about 1,300,000 lbs,, the duty was raised 
from 6d. to ls. ld. The result was, that 
in 1796, the consumption fell off to 
396,053 lbs. In 1809 there was a dimi. 
nution of the duty and the result was :-— 
the consumption, 1808, 1,069,691 Ibs. ; 
1809, 9,251,837 lbs.—increase 800 per 
cent. from a change in the duties. There 
was another change of duty in 1825; the 
consumption being— 1824, 7,993,040 Ibs. ; 
1825, 10,766, 112 Ibs. And the last 
change, bringing this article within the 
reach of the working class, the consump- 
tion in 1832 became 22,452,000 Ibs. The 
changes in the duties on spirits produced 
the same results of a great increase in the 
consumption, In 1823, the duty on Irish 
s | Spirits was reduced from 5s, 6d. per impe- 
rial gallon, to 2s. 10d. In 1822, the 
consumption was 2,328,387 gallons ; 
in 1825, 9,262,744 gallons. In the ar- 
ticles of tobacco, tea, and sugar, equal 
effects have been produced by a change in 
the duties. So in malt. The repeal of 
the beer duty increased the consumption 
of malt, as the imposition of the malt 
duty had always diminished the cons mp- 
tion of it. In 1835, 33,000,000 bushels 
of malt were consumed (equivalent to 
about 29,000,000 bushels of barley), 
which, averaging the produce of barley 
land at four quarters per acre, would re- 
quire about 1,000,000 acres for their 
growth. Now, if the duty were repealed, 
we might fairly expect the consumption 
to be trebled, which would require either 
2,000,000 additional acres, or the price of 
barley would rise in proportion. The 
statement of the malt consumed in Eng- 
land and Wales runs thus :— 
Quarters. 

Annual consumption: average of 

ten years duty, ending 1723, 

duty 6d. per bushel »» 3,542,000 
Ditto, 1823, duty 2s. 7d. per 


bushel -- 3,182,776 


ae ee 


Decreased consumption ... 359,224 





Malt per Head. 
Gallons. 


Population, first period, 


5,500,000 or . 
Ditto, second period, 

12,000,000 .. -- «616 

Decrease es ait 25 


The effect of the local taxation on agri- 
culture was well illustrated by an intel- 
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ligent witness before the Agricultural 
Committee of the House of Commons in 
1836, Mr. Evan David, who gave an ac- 
count from books kept by his father and 
himself, of the comparative condition of 
the farmer, on the same land, in 1790 and 
1834. The following are the results as to 
labour, expenses, and rates :— 


1834 higher than 1790. Per Cent. 


Agricultural labour : ; . AG 
Carpenters’ work. ; : 
Smiths’ work 3 ‘ t « 66 
Sadlers’ work ’ ; . 63 
Thatchers’ work ‘ ‘ . 58 
Masons’ work ‘ ‘ . 66 
HOUSFHOLD EXPENSES. 
Tea, sugar, candles, malt, &c. ‘ . 80 
Shoemakers’ work é : . 64 
Tailors’ work - ; . 55 
Coopers’ work A . » a 
Domestic servants and education = G0 
LOCAT. TAXES. 
Poor-rates ; ; - 116 
Tlighway-rates. ‘ . - 200 
County-rates ‘ ° - 550 
Churcherates p 5 : . 700 


Here is at once a practical contradic- 
tion to the theories entertained by the 
economists, that taxation does not operate 
on the cost of production. It is true that 
the effects of taxation on production 
might have been met by pinching the la- 
bourer and screwing down his wages ; but 
this cold blooded scheme was never for a 
moment contemplated by the agricultural 
interest ; they had, instead, raised up the 
means of the labourer to a level with the 
expenses consequent upon taxation. With 
reference to tithes, although they ought 
not in strictness to be taken into consi- 
deration as between two capitalists em- 
barking, the one say in manufactures, the 
other in the agriculture of the country, 
because the effect of tithe is taken into 
consideration in the purchase, and a less 
amount of money paid, still in a compa- 
rison between this country and another, 
the tithes must be taken into considera- 
tion, because the powers of the English 
farmer are saddled and burdened with this 
weight, over and above the burdens of the 
foreign agriculturist ; and he is, to that 
extent, under a disadvantage, and disabled 
from the competition, These are the 
main reasons why the agricultural inte- 
rest of this country cannot compete with 
the lowly taxed productions, and low 
priced labour of foreign farmers. But is 
this country, because it is higher taxed, 
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and gives a higher rate of wages, to be 
ruined by foreign competition, and sa- 
crificed to a party and a class, which, 
however useful in their respective posi- 
tions, has no right, as a great minority of 
the people, or in justice, to claim any 
such sacrifice at the hands of the agricul- 
turists? I do not wish to draw the com- 
parison invidiously ; but | am compelled 
to make the comparison by the misre- 
presentations which have been made re- 
specting the comparative population and 
importance of the agricultural and manu- 
facturing classes of this country. It has 
been repeatedly stated, that this is a mere 
landowners’ question, that the landowners 
are the only persons interested in the sup- 
port of this monopoly, and that the land- 
owners consist of a body of only 30,000, 
and that it is monstrous that to these 
30,000, should be sacrificed the best in- 
terests of the country. Now, in the first 
place, the landowners of this country, ac- 
cording to the property-tax returns, are 
nearly 600,000 in number: and the po- 
pulation, directly and indirectly, connected 
with the agriculture of the country is, as 
I have stated three or four years ago—and 
that statement I have since found fully 
corroborated by that distinguished statis- 
tician, Mr. Marshall-—amounted to five- 
sixths of the whole population. 1 stated 
it on these grounds, taken from the Po- 
pulation Returns of 1831 for England, 
Scotland, and Wales :— 


Agricultural occupiers —. - 1,500,000 
Agricultural labourers 4,800,000 
Mining interest 600,000 


6,900,000 





Manufacturers 2,400,000 
Millers, bakers, and butchers 900,000 
Artificers, builders, Ac. ; 650,000 
Tailors, shoemakers, and hatters 1,080,000 
Shopkeepers : 2,100,000 
Clerical, legal, and medical 450,000 
Disabled paupers 110,000 


Proprietors, annuitants 1,116,398 


6,406,398 


Now, taking the manufacturers at 
2,400,000 in round numbers, as one-third 
of the 6,900,000 agriculturists and miners, 
I apportion the 6,406,398 individuals last 
mentioned as interested in, or employed, 
two-thirds by the agriculturists, and one- 
third by manufacturers. This will add 
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4,077,000 to the agriculturists, and | 
2,316,000 to the manufacturers; making 


10,977,000 agriculturists, and 4,716,000 
manufacturers. But of this number of 
manufacturers, half, at least, are employed 
(it is generally said four-fifths) by the 
agricultural body and its dependencies ; 
this will deduct 2,358,000 from the aggre- 
gate manufacturing interest, and leave 
only 2,358,000 as the purely, or rather 
export, manufacturing body, whilst it | 
makes the agricultural body and its de- 
pendencies amount to 13,3 35,000. But, | 
here, Ireland is left out of the question, 
which may be called a strictly agricul- 
tural country—Irelaud, whose very exist- | 
ence almost depends on supplying us with | 
corn, Add 8,000,000, the population of | 
Ireland, to the above 13,335,000 you have | 
a total of 21,335,000 as the real agricul- 


land, compared with not more 
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14,764—viz., males, 2,451 ; 
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“ Cotton factories, 1,262—viz., in England, 
1,070; Wales, 5; Scotland, 159; Ireland, 


28. In England there are 42 factories empty, 
all the others are employed. ‘There are 
220,134 persons employed in these factories 
males 100,495; females, 119,639, 
Of these, between eight and twelve years, 
8,197—viz, males, females, 3,669. 
Between twelve and thirteen years, 20,574 
—viz., males, 10,663; females, 9,911. Bes 
tween thirteen and eighteen years, 
—viz , males, 27,251 ; females, 38,235. 


4,528 ; 


65,486 


Above 


; en ros . DF QF __ vy}, ‘ ag AQ eo, 
| eighteen years, 125,877—viz., males, 58,053 ; 


females, 67 824. 

“Wool factories, 1,313—viz., in England, 
Scotland, 90; Ireland, 
36. In England there are 9 factories 
empty; all the others are employed. There 
are 71,274 persons employed in these fae 
trie—viz., males, 37,477; females, 33,797. 
Of these, between eight and twelve years, 
females, 2,283. 


: Saws | Between twelve and thirteen years, 8,558 
tural interest of Great Britain and Tre- | a. 


than | 


3,000,000, at the outside, of the export | 


trade. And the whole of this body of 


21,000,000 is interested in a remunerating , 


price for agricultural produce : 
hear nothing but ‘* monopoly,” 
thing is said of protection to agriculture, 
If it be a monopoly, the monopolists are 
21,000,000 out of 24,000,000; and it 
will be difficult for the minority to per- 
suade them out of the monopoly. With this 
mass of the people interested in it, can 
this be called a mere landlord’s question ? 
In point of property it is a landlord and 
tenant's question, but in point of employ- 
ment, and wages, and custom, it is a 
labourer’s and tradesman’ s question, Tre- 
land, too, whose landlords have lately 
taken on themselves the payment of poor- 
rates and of tithes, was as capable of 
supplying us with agricultural productions 
as any country in the world; and even at 
the present day took 15,000,0002. of our 
coods and sent us 17,000,0001. worth 
back of her produce in return. Now, the 
persons who make the greatest outery on 
this subject of the importation of corn are 
persons chiefly engaged in carrying on 
their operations in factories ; for it is the 
produce of the power-loom which exists 
in these factories which chiefly has to 
compete with foreign produce in the mar- 
kets abroad. According to the returns of 


1835, this is the number of the cotton, 
wool, silk,and flax factories in the United 
Kingdom, with the number and ages of 
the persons employed 
year 1835:— 


therein, in the 


{ 
and yet we | 
when any- | 





| Wales, none; 








—viz., males, 4,290; females, 4,268. Be 
tween thirteen and eighteen years, 21,250 
—viz., males, 10,138; females, 11,112. 
Above eighteen years 36,702—viz., males, 
20,568 ; females, 16,134. 


‘Silk factories, 238—viz, in England, 
221; Wales, none; Scotland, 6; Ireland, 
1. In England there are 25 factories 


empty ; all the others are employed: 
There are 30,682 persons employed in these 
factories —- viz., males, 10,188; females, 
20,494. Of these, between eight and twelve 
years, 6,411 —viz., males, 2,486; females, 
3,925. Between twelve and thirteen years, 
2,663 —viz., males, 952; females, 1,711. Be- 
tween thirteen and eighteen years, 9,451—viz., 
males 2,636; females, 6,815. Above eighteen 
years, 12,457—viz., males, 4,114; females, 
8,043. 

“Flax factories, 347—-viz.,in England, 152; 
Scotland, 170; Ireland, 25 
There are 33,283 persons employed in 
=e factories—viz., males, 10,305 ; females, 
22,988. Between eight and twelve years, 
1,216—viz., males, 592; females, f624.  Be- 
tween twelve and thirteen years, 4,072—viz , 
males, 1,782: females, 2,290. Between thir- 
teen and eighteen years, 10,021—viz., males, 
3,457 ; females, 8,654. Above eighteen years, 
5,974—viz., males, 4,564 ; females, 11,410. 
“Total of the four manufactures, 3,236 (in- 
cluding 76 empty). — Persons employed, 
355,373 —viz., males, 158,555; females, 
196,818.” 


So that, if the landowners, as a body, 


do not amount to more than 30,000, at 


jeast they amount to ten times more than 
those millowners who have a much more 
distinct interest apart from their workmen 
than the landlords ever had, or ever couli 
have, from the tenants and labourers and 
tradesmen around them. 





As I said before, 
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in opposing this motion, I do not do so in 
a spirit hostile to the manufacturing 
classes. The agricultural body of this 
country never have acted towards their 
brethren connected with manufactures but 
in the most considerate and fostering 
manner. 


And in now opposing the mo- 
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tion before the House, they are acting not. 
in a spirit of hostility, but from a natural | 


principle of self-defence and sel!-preserva- 
tion. It is said, that the agricultural 
interest has always possessed the political 
power in this country up to the present 
period, 
exercised towards the mannfacturers ? 
From the earliest period it has nur- 
tured and protected them 
they required it, up to the present 
day. We learn the mode in which this 
protection was secure d|—secured too, even 
at the immediate expense of the agricul- 
tural body—in that long list of acts which 
were repealed by Mr. Huskisson in 1825, 
amounting to upwards of 400. The fol- 
lowing are a sample. But before T begin 
to enumerate them, I may pause for one 
moment to consider the protection which 
was in early times aflorded to what was 
our first and greatest manufacture, the 
woollen. ‘The account of this trade by 
Mr. Porter was as follows : — 


“ There is no doubt that broad cloths were 
made in England as early as the close of the 
twelfth, or beginning of the thirteenth century ; 
but the Flemings were at that time far more 
advanced in the art than our own country- 
men, and a considerable part of the cloths, 
then, and for a Jong time afterwards, worn in 
this country were made in Flanders from wool, 
the produce of English flocks. From a very 
early period the woollen manufacture has been 
an object of the especial protection of the 
English Government. Originally, indeed, the 
freest exportation of wool was allowed, but in 
1660 it was strictly prohibited, and this law 
remained in force until 1825; the prohibition 
was grounded upon the belief, that the long 
staple, or combing wool of England, is super- 
ior for some manufacturing purposes, to that of 
any other country, and that by keeping the 
raw material at home, we should secure to our- 
selves the exclusive manufacture of certain 
fabrics.’’ 

The woollen manufacturers of England, 
alarmed at the rapid progress then being 
made in Treland in that branch of indus- 
try, induced the House of Parliament to 
interpose with the king (William 3rd) for 
its suppression. Tn his answer to their 
address, the king made the following pro- 
mise ;—-* LE shall do all that in’ me lies to 
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discourage the woollen manufacture in 
Ireland, and encourage the linen manu- 
facture, and to promote the trade of Eng- 
land.’ Nor was this an empty promise. 
Through the interference of the king with 
the Trish houses of Parliament an act was 
passed prohibiting the exportation of 
woollen goods from Ireland, except to 
Kugland; an exception which could not 
operate to the relief of the Trish manu- 
facturer, prohibitory duties were 
already laid against their importation into 
this country. This jealousy of the woollen 
manufacture extended itself down to the 
period of the union (1800). The export 
of English wool had, fora long penod, 
been prohibited to Ireland; and it was 
proposed in one of the articles of the 
union, that this prohibition should not be 
continued, whereupon the woollen manu- 
facturers of England obtained a Com- 
mittee of the Flouse of Lords on the 
subject, before which Mr. Law, afterwards 
Lord Ellenborough, who stated, that the 
export of English wool to Ireland would 
be the ruin of the English woollen manu- 
facture; because labour was so much 
cheaper in Ireland. During the period 
that this protection was being afforded to 
our manufactures, England being then an 
exporter of corn, might, if she had been 
so disposed, have received for its con- 
sumption the cheaper manufactures of the 
continent, and thus have stifled in their 
birth the infant manufactures of this coun- 
try. In the account which I have just 
given of the protection to the woollen 
interest, it is not stated, that the English 
farmer is debarred from sending his wool 
to be consumed by the foreign manufac- 
turer, not merely by pecuniary penalties 
and prohibitory laws, but to the extent of 
the penalty of death. Much has been 
said of the bounty which the agriculturists 
gave themselves during the last century, 
on the exportation of corn, but it must be 
remembered, that that bounty was given 
only in exchange for the land-tax, which 
was necessary for the successful operation 
of the campaign against Louis the 14th, 
and that on this exchange of the bounty 
for the land-tax, the agricultural interest 
has been the loser of millions. On its 
exportation of corn, too, restrictions were 
laid. At first the British farmer was pre- 
vented from exporting his corn after the 
price had risen to 48s., and afterwards, 
after it rose to 54s. And for whose bene- 
fit was this restriction on the export of 
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corn? Not for the benefit of the farmer, 
but for the benefit of the population gene- 
tally, and especially of the manufacturers, 
with whose interests the landed body of 
that day justly conceived their own to be 
bound up. And has no bounties been 
given in support of manufactures, even 
without any direct consideration in return? 
Let the House look at the list of acts re- 
pealed, 6th George the 4th, 1825, relat- 
ing to trade. They are as follow :— 


13th and 14th Car. 2nd.— To restrain the | 
exportation of leather and raw hides out of 
England. 

Ditto—An act prohibittng importing foreign 
bone lace, cut work, embroidery, fringe, bond- 
strings, buttons, and needle-work. 

Ditto — Against importing foreign wool- 
cards, wire, or iron-wire. 

15th Car. — An act for encouragement of 
trade. 

ist Jas. 2nd—Against importation of gun- 
powder, arms, and other ammunition, and 
utensils of war. 

Ditto—To encourage building of ships in 
England. 

ist Will. and Mary — For better preventing 
exportation of wool, and encouraging woollen 
manufacture, of this kingdom. 

4th and 5th Will. and Mary—Prohibiting 
all foreign hair buttons. 

18th Car. 2nd—Against importing fish ta- 
ken by foreigners. 

32nd and 33rd Car. 2nd—Preventing the 
planting of tobacco in England. 

7th and 8th Will, and Mary—An additional 
duty upon all French goods and merchandise, 
and prohibiting the export of any frame or 
engine, or part of the same, for making or 
knitting worsted and silk stockings, waistcoats, 
gloves, and other wearing apparel. 

7th and 8th Will. and Mary — Another act 
against exporting wool. 

9th and 10th ditto—Ditto. 

10th and 11th ditto—Ditto. 

11th and 12th ditto—An act for employing 
the poor by encouraging manufactures. 

3rd and 4th Anne — To permit Irish linen 
to be exported to the plantations, and to pro- 
hibit Scotch linen import into Ireland. 

6th Anne—200/. penalty importing wrought 
silk, or silks mixed with any other materials, 
besides forfeiting the silk ; and 100/, on those 
in whose custody they might be, 

10th Anne—Duties on all soap, paper, che- 
quered, and striped linens imported. 

12th Anne—An act to encourage making of 
sail-cloth in Great Britain ; and 45th Geo. 3rd 
a bounty granted on export of British made 
sail-cloth or canvas fit for or made into, 
sails. 

ist Geo. 1st-— To prevent fresh fish being 
imported taken by foreigners. 

8th Geo. 1st—To encourage silk manufac- 
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ported, reducing duties upon beaver-skins, &c., 
and for importing all furs from British planta. 
tions into this kingdom only. 

49th Geo. 3rd—Grants allowances to be 
paid on exportation of the silk manufactures, 
of this kingdom, or silk mixed with other ma- 
terials. 

9th Geo. 2nd—Against import of fresh fish 
taken by foreigners. Ditto — Encouragement 
of sail-cloth ; securing duties on foreign ditto ; 
and requiring certain vessels to have a com- 
plete suit of British sail-cloth. 

18th Geo, .2nd—-Relates to bounties on ex- 
portation of British or Irish linens. 

19th Geo. 2nd—Securing duties on foreign 
sail-cloth, and compelling one set of British 
sail-cloth to each new ship in Great Britain. 

22nd Geo. 2nd—To prevent importation and 
wear of foreign embroidery and brocade, gold 
and silver thread, lace, &c. 

23rd Geo, 2nd—To effectually punish per- 
sons convicted of seducing artificers in the 
manufactures of Great Britain and Ireland out 
of the dominions of the Crown ; and to pre- 
vent the exportation of utensils made use of in 
the woollen and silk manufactures. Ditto— 
To encourage import of pig or bar iron from 
colonies in America; and to prevent the erec- 
tion of any mill or other engine for slitting or 
rolling of iron, or any plating forge to work 
with a tilt hammer, or any furnace for making 
steel in any of the said colonies. 

26th Geo. 2nd—To encourage silk manu- 
facture, and to prevent impoit of velvets, &c. 

29th Geo 2nd--To grant a bounty on ex- 
port of certain kinds pf British and Irish linen, 
&c., and taking off of duties on importation 
of foreign raw linen made of flax. [This shows 
foreign manufactures at that timed 

5th Geo, 3rd—To supply the export trade 
to Africa with such coarse printed calicoes 
and other goods of the manufacture of the 
East-Indies as are prohibited to be worn or 
used in Great Britain. Ditto—To prohibit 
foreign manufactured silk stockings, mitts, and 
gloves, 

6th and 48th Geo. 3rd—To prohibit foreign 
wrought silks and velvets. 

7th Geo. 3rd — To enforce 18th, 21st, and 
32nd Geo 2nd for preventing fraudulent im- 
portations, and wearing of cambrics and French 
lawns. 

9th Geo, 3rd —Prohibits export of pig and 
bar iron under certain circumstances, 

10th Geo. 3rd—Bounty granted on export- 
ation of British check and striped linens, and 
upon British and Irish diapers, huckabacks, 
sheeting, and other linen, of above a certain 
breadth. Ditto—To prevent fraudulent im- 
portations of bast, straw, chip, cane, and horse- 
hair hats and bonnets. 

14th Geo. 3rd—To prevent exportation of 
utensils made use of in the cotton, linen, wool- 
len and silk manufactures of this kingdom. 

2ist Geo. 3rd—Repetition of the above act 
(amended). 
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workmen abroad, employed in printing cali- 
coes, muslins, and linen, or making biocks, or 
plates, or other instruments, used in such 
manufactory, and to prohibit their export. 

24th Geo. 3rd—To encourage the hat ma- 
nufactory, and to prevent the exportation of 
British hare-skins, British hare-wool, and co- 
ney-wool, and to prevent their being dyed or 
stained. 


Acts repealed, in 1825, on trade :— 

25th Geo. 3rd—Duties on leather cut in the 
shape of gloves. Ditto—To prevent importa- 
tion of foreign made cordage. 

25th Geo. 3rd—Prohibits exports of tools 


used in steel and iron manufactories, and to | 
prevent seduction of workmen, engaged in| 


those trades, abroad. 
26th Geo. 3rd — Further encouragement of 
fisheries in Greenland seas, and Davis’ Straits. 
Ditto—Allows a drawback of the duties on 
coals used in smelting copper and lead ores, 
and in fire-engines in the Isle of Anglesey. 
28th Geo. 3rd—Preventing export of live 
sheep, lambs, and rams, wool, yarn, worsted, 
coverlids, wadding, or beds stuffed with 
combed wool, or wool fit for combing. 
34th Geo. 3rd —Imposing duties on paper, 
pasteboard, millboard, glazed-paper, &c., 
Ditto—Prohibits import of cambric and lawn 
from Ireland, until Ireland prohibits cambric 
and lawn from being imported from France. 
38th Geo. 3rd Further encouragement of 
southern whale fisheries. 
4ist Geo. 3rd—To authorise his Majesty 
from time to time to prohibit the exportation 
of provisions or food. 
45th Geo, 3rd—Perpetuating encouragement 
of sail-emaking. Ditto—Additional duties on 
import of foreign plate-glass. 
46th Geo. 3rd — Better encouragement of 
manufacture of thread-lace in Great Britain. 
47th Geo. 3rd—To permit import of German 
(the same as Prussian) yarn in foreign ships 
on the same duties as in British. 
47th Geo. 3rd—To permit fuller’s earth and 
tobacco-pipe clay to be exported to any pos- 
session of his Majesty. Ditto— To allow 
bounties on British calicoes and cottons ex. 
ported to Malta, the same as to Gibraltar. 
48th Geo. 3rd—Prohibits foreign wrought 
silks and velvets. 
50th Geo. 3rd—To discontinue bounty on 
export of oil of vitriol; drawback of part of 
duties paid on import of foreign brimstone, 
and in making oil of vitriol. Ditto.—To pro- 
hibit import of Italian silks, crapes, and tiffa- 
nies. 
51st Geo, 3rd—Drawback on deals and tim- 
ber used in mines of tin, copper, and lead, in 
the counties of Cornwall and Devon. Ditto. 
—To allow more sheep to be carried from 
England to the Isle of Man than are now al- 
lowed by law. 
52nd Geo. 3rd—To allow more worsted yarn 
to be exported to Canada. 
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of stuffs, of silks ornamented with embroidery, 
tambour, needle-work, lace, or fringe, and of 
ribbons made of silk mixed with inkle and 
cotton. 

54th Geo, 3rd—To allow a bounty on exe 
port of British made cordage. 

Ist and 2nd Geo, 4th—Drawback on coal- 
duties in draining coal-mines in Pembroke- 
shire, 

3rd Geo, 4th—Continues bounties on British 
and Irish linen exported. 

Act passed Sth July, 1825. 


Does the character of these acts, passed, 
it was said, by agricultural Parliaments, 
bear any semblance of hostility to the rising 
and growing manufactures of the country. 
They are conclusive, in my mind, upon 
the point, that the landed interest of this 
country hasnever intended to separate itself 
or its interests from those of the body of 
their country generally, but that, on the 
contrary, they have encouraged every 
branch of industry to arise, as the best 
mode of employing our fast increasing 
population, and as the securest basis on 
which to found our national greatness. At 
the present day, scarcely an article of 
British manufacture but is protected by a 
heavy duty, the following among the num- 
ber :—Baskets, blacking, boots and shoes, 
bottles, boxes of all sorts, brass manufac- 
tures, brocade of gold or silver, buttons, 
cables, candles, cards, carriages of all 
sorts, casks, china, clocks, coals, copper 
manufactures, cordage, cotton manufac- 
tures, crayons, crystal, dice, earthenware, 
embroidery and needlework, flowers (arti- 
ficial), frames (picture), glass, gloves, gun- 
powder, hats or bonnets, hoops (iron or 
wood), japanned ware, ink, iron manufac- 
tures, lace, leather, linen manufactures, 
matting, mattresses, mill-boards, music 
instruments, paper, pencils, perfumery, 
pewter manufactures, platting (hats or 
bonnets), pomatum, ships, silk manufac- 
tures, steel manufactures, telescopes, 
thread, tin, tobacco pipes, toys, turnery, 
twine, varnish, watches, wax (sealing), 
whipcord, wine, and woollen manufac- 
tures. Now almost the whole of these 
trades derive their custom from the home 
trade; they do not, most of them even 
attempt to compete with foreigners; but 
foreigners may and do often surreptitiously 
interfere with them, by means of smug- 
gling, notwithstanding the protection 
afforded them. And if they depend on 
the home trade, then it is impossible to 
deny that they are more immediately in a 
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they are in what is called cheap bread, 
which will ruin their best customers. Take 
the case of the bootmakers—a pair of 
boots may be bought of the best make 
at Brussels or Paris for 20s.; boots of the 
same quality in London ate 45s.: how 
would the London bootmaker like a free 
importation of boots ? 

Mr. Hume: He would like it very well 
if he had no Corn-laws. 

Mr. Cayley: Does the hon. Member 
appear here as the delegate of the boot- 
makers? Is he sure that he speaks their 
sentiments ? 

Mr. Hume: No; I speak fur myself. 

Mr. Cayley: I suspect the hon. Mem- 
ber very often pretends to be speaking the 
sentiments of others, when in fact he is 
only speaking his own. Then take the 
case of the glovers; as good gloves can 
be bought in Paris for 1s. 3d. as cost here 
3s. and 3s. Gd. Would taking off the 
Corn-laws enable the glover to compete 
with Parisian glove-makers at this rate ? 
It is preposterous to suppose it. I know 
this system of protection is not popular 
with the philosophers and economists of 
the present day; but it is not the less 
necessary, or the less to be respected, on 
that account by those who have at heart 
the permanent best interests of their coun- 
try, as it was, indeed, considered by the 
best economists of other times—for in- 
stance, Dr. Adam Smith, who says, 


“ Merchants and manufacturers are the peo- 
ple who derive the greatest bencfit from the 
monopoly of the home market. The prohibi- 
tion of the importation of foreign cattle and 
salt provisions, together with the high duties 
upon foreign corn, which, in times of moderate 
plenty, amount to a prohibition, are not near 
so advantageous to the graziers and farmers of 
Great Britain as other regulations of the same 
kind are to its merchants and manufacturers. 
Manufactures, those of the finer kinds especi- 
ally, are more easily transported from one 
country to another than corn and cattle. In 
manufactures, a very small advantage will en- 
able foreigners to undersell our own workmen, 
even in the home markets, The expense of 
the landlord and farmer is in home-made com- 
modities. The greatest and most important 
branch of the commerce of every nation is 
that which is carried on between the inhabit- 
ants of the town and those of the country. 
The interest of the landholder is strictly and 
inseparably connected with the general interest 
of society—whatever either promotes or affects 
the one, necessarily promotes or affects the 
other.” 


In a speech a few days ago on this 
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subject, in another place, by a noble and 
learned Lord, a speech of great length, 
and coming from him, of course of great 
ability, a reference was made to some 
opinions expressed on the question of pro- 
tection to agriculture, and the views of 
abstract philosophers thereon, as contained 
in a letter of my noble Friend, the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
to his constituents of Huntingdon in 1822, 
I have not that letter by me, but I well 
remember most cordially concurring in 
every sentiment it contained. They were 
sentiments, as I believe, the most true, and 
most worthy of my noble Friend, and I 
cannot help entertaining a hope, however 
the noble Lord may now differ as to the 
mode of protecting the British farmer, 
that the real essence and substance of 
those sentiments still remain strong in his 
mind, and will actuate his conduct as a 
Minister of the Crown, I feel convinced 
they will, The only exception which | 
shall be inclined to take to the letter in 
question is, that the views which it ex- 
hibits do not seem to me perfectly original. 
I cannot help believing that my noble 
Friend must have had deeply impressed 
on his mind a speech delivered in this 
House two years before; there was so 
clear an analogy in the spirit, and even 
in the details between the letter and the 
speech that it seems to me that my noble 
Friend must have had that speech so 
deeply sunken in his mind, that in the 
course of time he had unwittingly and 
unconsciously adopted its views as his 
own. The speech referred to was delivered 
on the motion of Mr. Holme Sumner, on 
agricultural distress in May, 1820; and 
the following is an extract from it :— 

“ His hon. friend, the Member for Portar- 
lington, (Mr. Ricardo) had argued as if he 
had dropped from another planet—as if this 
were a land of the most perfect liberty of trade 
—as if there were no taxes, no drawbacks, no 


bounties, no searchers, or any other branch of 


trade but agriculture—as if, in this Utopian 
world of his hon. Friend’s creation, the first 
measure of restriction ever thought on was 
that on the importation of corn—as if all 
classes of the community were alike—as if all 
trades were on an equal footing; and that, in 
this new state, we Were called upon to decide 
the abstract question, whether or not there 
should be a protecting price for corn. But 
we were not in this condition; we were in a 
state of society in which we had manufactures 
of almost every description, protected in every 
way, even to criminal enactments, to prevent 
the raw material from going out of the country, 
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in order thereby to assist the native manufac- 
turer. He alluded, as one instance, to the 
prohibition of the exportation of wool. Le 
never heard from those who spoke so freely 
against the protection afforded to the agricul- 
turists, the slightest murmur against the re- 
strictive duties on foreign wool. He might 
mention another instance—the silk trade; he 
contended that silks might be worn at half or 
a third less than their present price, if pro- 


tecting and prohibitory laws had not been | 
| It would be idle to say, that this was done in 


enacted in aid of our manufactures in that 
material ; but that was a subject which the 
hon. Members to whom he alluded took care 
not to touch upon. Now, he would ask, who 
was it that paid the poor-rates? Was it prin- 


cipally the manufacturer or the owner and | 
| under cultivation, that it contained the capital, 
that he saw, and, in fact, nothing was more | he might almost say the life, of the cultivators ; 
| and it would be as reasonable under such cir- 


cumstances to refer back to the period he had 


occupier of land? He could easily imagine 
common than to see, a manufacturer erect a 
fine tall, building, a matter of great ornament 
to the neighbourhood, no doubt, but certainly 
of great use to him. ‘This building was erected 
on a comparatively small portion of land, ani 
within its four walls were carried on the ma- 
nufacture of two very important articles—cot- 
ton and paupers. And though this manufac. 


tory produced to its proprietor an income | 


frequently of not less than 30,000/. a-year, yet 


he only paid poor-rates as for property cf | 


5001., while his poor neighbour, the farmer, 
who rented land to that amount, paid the 
same proportion, though his income was not 


the fourth part of his rent. Besides this, there 
were the bridge-rates, the county-rates, the 
militia-rates, and all the other blessings which 
were heaped on this favoured class, the agri- 


culturists. They, of course, were not to mur- 
mur at all those imposts, nor were they to 
raise their voices for the same privileges which 
the other classes enjoyed. But the momenta 
word was said of any restriction affecting the 
manufacturers, then the [louse heard murmurs 
and complaints from all parties. There then 
was, as Sir R. Walpole had expressed it, 
‘great cry and little wool.? That Statesman 
had compared the agriculturists to a flock of 
sheep, and said that, like sheep, they were 
shorn without repining ; but the complaints of 
the commercial and trading classes, when any 
thing affected them, he had compared to the 
noise of another animal, which, out of regard 
to that respectable body, he would not name. 
It was most impolitic and unjust to support 
any one class of the community to the neglect 
of the other. One principle had been objected 
against the motion, to which, in the abstract, 
he might subscribe, It was stated to be an 
erroneous policy to purchase dear corn at 
home, whilst it could be bought at a much 
cheaper rate abroad; and it was added, 
that the effect of this would be, to force 
men to cultivate bad land at a great ex- 
pense. Though he might, as he said, agree 
with this principle in the abstract, yet he had 
a right to complain of the manner in which it 
was turned into a meaning, which, as applied 
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to the subject before the House, it could not 
properly bear; for the question here was, not 
whether at such an expense you ought to bring 
poor land into cultivation, but it should be 
considered that we had already encouraged the 
cultivation of such land. The circumstances 
in which the country had been placed were 
such, that even poor land was eagerly sought 
and diligently cultivated. It was hedged and 
ditched, and improved, so as to become the 
depository of a large portion of British capital. 


other times, and under other circumstances; 
for, if we were to go back at all, we might with 
as much reason extend our retrospect to the 
The fact was, that capital had 
been so employed, that this land was now 


mentioned, us to say that they should go for 
their grain to Poland, where the serf cultivated 
soil for his lord—because in Poland it 
could be got cheaper than they could now pro- 
duce it. Ile was not wandering into any theory 
on this subject—he spoke practically. He 
would mention one fact which had fallen within 
his own knowledge. Some time ago there 
were two or three cargoes of corn in the port 
of London, which but for the Corn-laws, 
could have been purchased at 37s. per quarter 
(corn of that description could be purchased 
currently at 40s., this he knew of his own 
knowledge would have been sold at 378.) ; 
now, on the principle on which the present 
motion was opposed this corn ought to have 
been purchased, because it was cheaper than 
any which we could grow; but then, if that 
principle were extended, what would be the 
consequence! The inevitable consequence 
would be, that in the next season 7,000,000 or 
8,000,000 of acres would be thrown out of cul- 
tivation, and those dependent on them out of 
employment; the tenants would be expatriated, 
and the landlords would be brought to the 
workhouse. Was there any man bold enough 
to look such a difficulty as that in the face? 
But then it would be said, ‘ This might be 
very good logic for the farmer,—but it would 
not be so for the consumer.’ Let that objec- 
tion be examined, and after all what did it 
amount to! That we inflicted a certain cala~ 
mity on the cultivator and landlord, in order 
that the consumer might eat his quartern loaf 
a halfpenny cheaper. He would confine him- 
self to that point, and he maintained it to be 
as sound a principle as any principle in poli- 
tical economy, that the destruction of one por 
tion of the community could not be considered 
a benefit, because another portion gained it. 
This was a proposition which no philosopher 
or political economist had ever attempted to 
deny or to dispute. He would suppose a case 
of a community, consisting of a thousand in- 
dividuals, and that he invented a law by which 
500 of those individuals might be destroyed, 
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which destruction would render the remaining 
500 twice as rich as they were before; would 
any man attempt to say that in such a case, 
because no part of the wealth left the commu- 
nity, that it had therefore sustained no injury? 
But, according to the theory of those who op- 
posed this motion, such a law would be most 
salutary for the 500 who survived. He 
should, however, run counter to every prin- 
ciple of political economy and _ public jus- 
tice, if he did not contend that such a pro- 
ceeding would be most unjust to the individuals 
destroyed, and most injurious to the remainder 
asacommunity. As tothe argument founded 
on the circumstance that there was bad grouud 
in cultivation, even if the Corn Bill were re- 
pealed, much bad ground would still be culti- 
vated, and much good ground left unculti- 
vated ; because local circumstances, such as 
navigable rivers, canals, &c. had great influ- 
ence over persons in the disposal of their 
capital. If these theorists, after the repeal of 
the Bill, would go about the country, they 
would soon see that their theories were not 
verified. ‘They would, of course, ask the per- 
sons who remained in the occupation of in- 
different land their reasons for doing so, and 
would probably be surprised if an old man 
should say,—‘ Though I am acting against 
your theory, yet you must allow me to remain 
here.’ Nothing short of removal by the parish 
officers could realize these Utopian doctrines. 
He was persuaded that the landed interests 
could not be injured without an injury being 
sustained by the commercial and manufactur- 
ing classes. Who were the consumers of the 
manufactures ? The agriculturists. What was 
the great cause of the distress of 1816? The 
cause was, that in the year before the commer- 
cial interests had suffered in consequence of 
the extreme hardships to which the agricultu- 
rists were subjected.” 

Mr. P. Thomson: May 1 ask the name 
of the individual to whom the hon. Gen- 
tleman has alluded. 

Mr. Cayley: 1 will inform my right hon. 
Friend presently. The orator went on to 
contend that the agriculturists were de- 
frauded of their 80s. protection, and that 
he would vote to consider for an honester 
way of taking the averages. Has the 
House guessed—has my right hon, Friend 
surmised even the author of this speech ? 
Impossible. They are the words of Mr. 
Brougham. And it is impossible that 
words can be stronger in favor of protec- 
tion to the agriculture of this country: 
they almost render presumptuous an at- 
tempt on my part to add any thing further 
on the subject. Yet they press so strongly 
on one point—a point seemingly of trivial 
consideration at the present day in the 
discussion, but of the first importance in 
equity—that coming as they do from a 
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lawyer when these abstract economical 
dogmas were new to Parliament; and 
when his judgment would be actuated b 

the fresh and natura! impulses of his mind, 
they tell with a tenfold significance and 
strength. The property of the owner, Mr, 
Brougham told us, cannot in justice be 
sacrificed for an apparent benefit of another 
class. I, Sir, on my part have always con- 
sidered it to be one of the positive consti- 
tutions of society that property should 
receive the protection of Government. 
Doubtless when the nature of the property 
is such that but few, except the actual 
possessors, are interested in its welfare, it 
may be proportionately difficult for a Go- 
vernment to perform its sacred obligations 
to the possessors who have invested their 
capital under its abstract or implied sanc- 
tion: although the justice of the case may 
remain the same, In this matter, how- 
ever, of British agriculture, being as it is 
a means of employment or custom to five- 
sixths of the population, no such difficulty 
exists. Now what is the case of the land- 
holder. Land has, from time immemo- 
rial, been considered the most solid and 
permanent mode of investing capital, be- 
cause it was considered a certain security, 
one which would always, on the average, 
bring back as much as was put into it. 
For this reason, three per cent, for a 
length of years, was considered, by pur- 
chasers of land, sufficient interest for their 
money: whilst other modes of investment, 
considered to be less certain and more 
precarious than land, received from five to 
thirty per cent. or more, because of the 
supposed risk which they incurred. In 
strict justice, therefore, since other and 
more precarious modes of investment which 
receive, or have received, (in a higher rate 
of interest or profit) their compensation for 
the greater risks that they are supposed to 
run—the investment in land, which is 
always paying, in a smaller rate of in- 
terest, for the supposed absolute security 
it enjoys, should be protected by the Le- 
gislature. It can never be argued that 
those who are paid for incurring risk, 
should alone enjoy security; or that those 
who pay to enjoy security, should alone 
be exposed to loss. National justice can 
never demand this; and therefore I claim 
protection for the property of the land- 
holder which has been invested under the 
faith of a continuance of the Corn-laws. 
But then it is urged that we have little to 
fear from a repeal of the Corn-laws + that if 
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we will import corn from the corn-growing | north and south, containing 50,000,000 of 
countries they will take our manufactures | acres fit for immediate cultivation, and 
in return, that they will give up their pro- | chiefly of a rich alluvial soil; at present 
tection to their own manufactures, and corn; in a state, for the most part of rough 
will rise on the continent in consequence | pasture. In the interior it is now grown 
of the demand for it here, so that the fall | at Is. to 1s. 3d. per bushel. It is partly 
from the usual price in this country will! brought down by the rivers Dnieper, 
be but trifling. Passing by the philan- | Dniester, and Boug; but chiefly in tem- 
thropy of the scheme which has for its) porary waggons composed almost exclu- 
object the destruction of the rising manu- | sively of wood, over the rough commons ; 
factures of foreign countries, I shall here- | 100 of these waggons, two oxen to each, 
after endeavour to shew how vain is the | are intrusted to one driver; the corn and 
expectation that foreigners will yicld up| the oxen are sold at Odessa ; the waggons 
their manufactures to any legislation of | broken up for fire wood, so that the 
ours. In the first place, the boors of | driver has no incumbrances on his return. 
Poland and Russia would not for a} 1 learn these facts from an eye witness of 
lengthened period be consumers to any | them, who, stated to me, (in illustration 
material extent of our manufactures, but | of the small value of the land and labour 
would require gold in exchange for their | there) that he became acquainted there 
corn. [Cheers]. I know the meaning of | with an Englishman, who went out in 1817 
that cheer, ii means that we must buy ‘the | or 18 with a son of Mr. Arthur Young. 
gold with our manufactures. Yes, but if; He had taken a farm near Nicolaef on the 
we send an additional quantity of manu- Dniester, of 1,000 acres; the rent was 
factures into the foreign market without | 2,000 roubles, or twenty-pence per acre : 
having acquired any fresh customers to} the price of labour from 23d. to 3d. per 
consume them, we merely depress the day; meat one penny perlb. ‘The cloth- 
general value of our manufactures already | ing of the boors was sheepskins in winter, 
there, and so purchase the gold at a great | and coarse linen frocks and trowsers in 
sacrifice to our manufacturing interest. summer. In the Ukraine, at an annual 
This argument also goes upon the assump- | contract market, at Kioff, estates are let, 
tion that, if the continental price of corn | not by the quantity of land, but by the 
rose, that circumstance of itself would | quantity of slaves who labour for the 
operate against any great extension of} purchaser three days a week, at a rouble 
foreign manufactures, especially in neutral | (10d.) a week, or at from 20 to 50 roublesa 
markets. But the whole of this mode of , year, varying with the quality and situa- 
argument is based on such hypothetical | tion of the land. Do these facts hold out 
grounds and depends on so many contin- | a pleasant prospect either for the British 
gencies wholely out of our control, that I} labourer or owner? Or can any one for 
will not risk the great interests at stake | a moment doubt but that if there was a 
on the mere chance of a probable success. | probability of a large and steady demand 
On the other hand I contend that we | from England corn would be immediately 
have every reason to believe, that the|supplied from this immense and fertile 
price of corn must fall very consider- | district. It is now delivered at Odessa 
ably if the duties were taken off its im-|on an average of years at from 20s. 
portation. It would be sent from as}to 24s. per quarter: the, freight from 
far north as Archangel, North and Mid | Odessa to England averages about 12s. 
Russia, Poland, Prussia, and every dis-| 6d. a quarter, so that it would reach 
trict which discharges its produce into the | this country at a price varying from 32s, 
Baltic would cultivate for England. And | to 40s.—say, 36s. per quarter. Against 
the freight be it remembered from the | these prices, even if rent were altogether 
ports of the Baltic is little, if any, more | abolished, it would be in vain for the British 
than from the west of Ireland. Whilst | farmer to attempt tocontend. And there- 
all that district of south Russia, the ex-| fore it is that he demands protection. 
treme south of which abuts upon the | But then it is said, even granting the ne- 
Black Sea, and for the produce of which | cessity of protection, the present system 
Odessa is the outlet and would be put in| of a fluctuating scale isa bad one, and a 
requisition for our supply: that immense | fixed duty would be better, Why would 
district of 1000 miles east and west from|a fixed duty be better? I have never, 
the Danube tothe Don, and 500 miles\ although I have been at the pains to hear 
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and think a good deal upon the subject, | 


heard one valid and substantial reason in 
its favour, 


1 


I know, indeed it is assumed | 


that, if the duty were low enough to admit | 


a regular quantity each year, corn would 
fluctuate less in price, and we should be 
more sure ofa supply in the emergency of 
an adverse season. ‘To this J answer, if 
the duty were low enough to admit a con- 
siderable quantity of foreign corn, so much 
agricultural labour and capital would be 
displaced in this country, and that from 
the decennial returns presented by the 
lesser Cortés of 1836, from Rotterdam, 
an habitual corn importing country, we 
find the fluctuations greater than in this 


country. ‘The following is the return from 
1826 to 1836: 

Decernial Lowest Highest 

Average. Price. Price. ; 
Dantzic .. 32:10 .. 218 .. 456 ]2 


Hamburgh 30 2... 200.. 410 | 
Rotterdam 37 9 ., 25 6 ++ 52 6 | 


fluctuation 


an All 
d per cent 100 pr. ct. 


39 0 «+ 660 


st 


England ..56 0 


/ 


t 


Instead of the supply being uncertain 
or limited under the present law, I contend 
that the prevention of the import of foreign 
corn when the duty is high (from the price 
here being low) tends to produce an 
accumulation of corn in the different ports 
of the Baltic, and which is produced in 
the absence of a regular demand, because 
the labour and the land of those districts 
can find no employment but in this pro- 
duction. This view is borne out by the 
facts. 1828-9-30-31 were all wet sea- 
sons and years of deficiency in England. 
The evidence of the agricultural report of 
1833 proves this, and also the prices in 
France for the same period. In 1828 we 
imported for consumption 842,050 quar- 
ters; in 1829, 1,364,230 quarters; 1830 
1,701,885; 1831, 1,491,631. Between 
1831 and the harvest of 1838, the im- 


portation was nominal on account of the | 


price being low. What has been the 
result of this absence of demand for six 

ears? That we have the most deficient 

arvest in 1838, we have had since 1816. 
And now in March have already entered 
for consumption nearly 2,500,000 quarters 
of foreign corn, whilst according to the 
best authorities full 1,500,000 quarters 
remain to be sent if required. This is our 
experience on the subject. 
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of duties as the price fell, to protect the 
grower of corn, and by the decending 
scale of duties, as the price rose, to pro- 
tect the consumer. And I affirm, that this 
has been the effect of the law. During 
the four scarce crops of 1828-9-30-31,corn 
did not rise beyond 66s.; and during the 
six succeeding years of a lower price, from 
larger crops, it protected the farmer by 
excluding foreign corn, Now,the farmers, 
who, as a body are unanimous in favour of 
the existing law, know very well, that 
no fixed duty they could obtain from 
Parliament, would protect them under a 
low price; and they are equally confident 
that no fixed duty, which would be the 
least protection, could be sustained under 


Corn- Laws, 


_ascarcity price by any government, and 


therefore they prefer a law which is self 
regulating, and is prepared for either con- 
tingency of a low or high price: while by 
the gradual fall of the duty (under the six 
weeks averages) as the price rises; and by 
the gradual rise of the duty as the price 
falls, sudden changes are prevented, and 
an equability of price, as far as is 
consistent with the fluctuations of the 
seasons and natural causes, is preserved, 
Does fluctuation in price, however, occur 
in no other commodities than corn, and 
under no other system of duties? IT have 
a return of the fluctuations which have 
taken place in various articles of commerce 
between the years 1820 and 18387. The 
general results are as follow: the fluctua- 
tion in wheat during the periods men- 
tioned was 113 per cent., cinnamon, 62 
per cent., cochineal, 252 per cent., coflee, 
90 per cent., cotton, 90 per cent., sheeps’ 
wool, 300 per cent., currants, 209 per 
cent., flax, 58 per cent., indigo, 185 per 
cent., Jamaica sugar, 55 per cent., Russia 
tallow, 68 per cent., Congou tea, 38 per 
cent., tobacco, 200 per cent., logwood, 
54 per cent., and mahogany, 100 per 
cent. It has been argued, that by draw- 


| ing our supplies from a large number of 


countries, the bad harvest of one district 
would be compensated for by the good 
ones in others. In this argument it is 
assumed, that there is a much greater 
diversity of climate and circumstances in 
the corn-growing countries of Europe 
than really exists. In Mr. Low’s book on 
agriculture, there are some statements 
which put this matter in quite a different 
light. According to them it appears, that 


The object of | the corn-growing countries of Europe lie 


the present law was, by an ascending scale ' between forty-five and fifty-five degrees of 
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latitude, and were subject in a great de- 
gree to similar winds, rains, droughts, and 
frosts. There are some remarkable in- 
stances of this. In 1794 the spring was 
prematurely warm on the continent as 
well asin England. The summer of 1798 
was dry, and that of 1799 wet in both 
places. Again, in 1811, the harvest was 
deficient throughout the north-west of 
Europe generally, and from the same 
cause—Dlight; while that of 1816 was 
still more generally deficient from rain and 
want of warmth. Irom a coitcidence of 
prices in the seventeenth and cighteenth 
centuries, it is also highly probable, that 
similar seasons prevailed here and on the 
continent, especially in 1708, 1709, and 
in several seasons between 1764 and 1773, 
When, therefore, it is proposed to leave 
ingland dependent on foreign supplies, it 
should be recollected, that the same 
causes which occasioned a bad harvest in 
Eugland would be very likely to produce 
them in other corn countries, Why, there- 
fore, shouid we not expect, that the same 
thing should take place that has recently 
happened in Naples and in France, where 
the exportation of corn was prohibited at 
the precise juncture at which it was wanted 
in England? The advocates of repeal 
have talked of its being unnatural to pre- 
vent the importation of food into this coun- 
try. How much more unnatural is it to 
take it away from other countries in a time 
of famine, leaving the wives and children 
of those whose toil has produced it to 
starve in the midst of plenty? It is not 
to be wondered at, that foreign Govern- 
ments should in such circumstances pro- 
hibit the exportation of corn, England 
herself, in such a case, had always pro- 
hibited the exportation of corn; and did 
so not for the advantage of the agricul- 
tural interest, but for the protection of the 
public generally. The law prevented ex- 
portation after the price reached 53s, 4d. 
at one period of the last century; and 
after the price reached 48s. at an earlier 
period. There is another point which 
has been well treated in a pamphlet pub- 
lished by Mr, Gladstone, That gentle- 
man says well and truly, that if you at- 
tempt to run the foreign manufacturer so 
hard, by raising the price of food upon 
him and lowering it in England, you will 
be met by counteractive measures from 
foreign governments. Whenever a great 
deficiency of corn arises, the Emperor of 
Russia, as the King of Prussia had once 
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done before, and other potentates, will 
prevent the exportation of corn. They 
will put a tax on the exportation of corn, 
or prohibit it altogether, for the purpose of 
making food cheap to their own manu- 
facturers, while it was dear to the manu- 
facturers of England. It would be well 
for us to bear in mind the bounties paid 
on the import of wheat in 1796 and 1800. 
In the former year 573,4181., in the latter, 
2,135,6781. This experience and these 
causes renders it a matter of the soundest 
wisdom and prudence for the community 
at large to place their main reliance on a 
home supply of food. It will even be the 
cheapest policy in the long run. The in- 
terest and necessities of the grower, how- 
ever, must be considered in the mean 
time. The last argument [ will offer on 
this particular point, is one affecting most 
nearly the condition of the manufacturing 
Operative. If we require a very large im- 
portation of foreign corn under a deficient 
crop, we either shall be able to get it or 
we shall not. If we are not, he must be 
content to go without it; if we can get it, 
gold almost invariably is the article of 
export in exchange for corn; and when 
we are famishing for want of food, the 
foreigners know we must give them what 
they ask. Now, the operation of gold 
leaving the country on the condition of 
the operative is this, the Bank of England 
from whence the bullion is obtained, draws 
in its issues of paper in proportion; mer- 
chant accommodation is immediately limit- 
ed, the manufacturer is crippled in his 
means, prices fall, and the master is com- 
pelled to lower wages precisely at the 
moment when, under a famine price, the 
operative requires as much wages as he 
cin procure. The less we depend on 
foreign countries for corn, and the more 
we rely on our own production of it, the 
less can such a contingency as this arise 
to atlect the condition of the working 
class. In a general European scarcity 
of corn, each foreign country will be com- 
pelled to supply its own subjects first. 

In entering on another branch of the 
subject—viz., the manufacturing, I beg 
to thank the House for its patient atten- 
tion, and to crave its indulgence for a 
short time longer. What is the complaint 
made by the delegates from the manufac- 
turers at the present moment? that Rus- 
sia, Prussia, Switzerland, the United 
States, Belgium, and France, are manu- 
facturing for themselves, and competing 
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with us in neutral markets. 1 find it 
stated in a speech of Mr. Smith, the 
Chairman of the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce :— 


“That in 1820 we exported to Russia 
13,203,857, yards of cotton cloth ; in 1837 our 
exports to that country were reduced to 847,022 
yards only. In 1820, we exported to Prussia 
5,442,535 yards of cloth, now we exported not 
a yard! To Germany in 1820 we exported 
47,658,285 yards, in 1837 our exports to that 
country had fallen off to 38,581,533 yards. In 
fact the consequence of our policy has been 
to reduce our exports to Europe less by 
twenty per cent. than their amount during the 
five years after the establishment of peace. 
Our exports to northern Europe were less by 
7,400,000/. since 1832 than they were the first 
five years after the war.” 


This falling-off is attributed to the 
British Corn-laws; but I deny, that 
the British Corn-laws has had anything 
to do with this encouragement of foreign 
manufactures. 
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The French revolutionary | 


war made almost every nation in Europe | 
to rest more or less on its internal resour- , 


ces. The ‘Prussian league ” originated, | 


not in the Corn-laws of England, but 
from the Berlin and Milan decrees. Al- 


1814-15, we find a complete revival of 
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themselves ; and England lost the almost 
exclusive supply of the South American 
and Brazilian markets, on the independ- 
ence of those countries ; but, all this had 
no relation whatever to the Corn-laws in 
England. 

But what has given great facility to 
foreign manufactures (in conjunction with 
their fixed resolution to establish them) 
is, the short-sighted policy of which our 
manufacturers, and latterly our Govern- 
ment, has been guilty in furnishing other 
countries with the raw materials, or with 
materials which had undergone only the 
first process of the manufacture. I allude 
to the export of long wool and yarns of 
every description. The export of cotton 
yarn is of no new date: it had com- 
menced before the end of the war. It so 
happened that a near relative of my own, 
about thirty years ago, lived a good deal 
in the neighbourhood of Manchester, and 
seeing the great avidity with which some 
parties were pursuing the export of yarn, 
he remonstrated with them on its im- 
policy, saying, that it was evident it would 
enable the foreigner to get between the 


spinners of. this country and the general 
though the revolution destroyed every 
branch of manufactures in France, yet, in | 


every species of industry—in many instan- | 


ces, under the superintendence of British 
artisans. Spain and Portugal were large 


recipients of our manufactures, so long as , 
they possessed South America, Brazils, | 


&c.; but since the independence of their 
colonies, our trade has materially fallen 
off to Cadiz and Lisbon, and an exclusive 


system been adopted, for the purpose of 


fostering their own manufactures, Italy 
scarcely grows corn sufficient for its own 
wants, and any diminution of our trade in 
that quarter cannot be owing to our refu- 
sal of their grain. In Germany manufac- 


tures increased rapidly, owing to the Brit- 
ish continental blockade during the war 
Belgium rose rapidly in 
manufactures at the same period, and 
found a vast market for them in France, 
with which the Low Countries were then 
united. During the war, dye stuffs were | 
smuggled from England to the continent. 
in large quantities, for the use of the ma- 
nufacturers then in full operation. The 
muslin trade was found to be in great. 
activity in France at the peace in 1815. | 
Napoleon taught the nations of Europe | 
the great lesson of manufacturing for 


with France. 


market for woven goods. The reply was, 
“It is the most profitable department of 
the trade. It will last our time.” To 
show the early period at which Russia 
was aiming to establish the cotton manu- 


‘facture [ may refer to the fact, that in 





1812, when Napoleon was marching into 
Russia, Mr. Barton (until lately the largest 
exporter of yarn from this country) had 
yarn in Moscow and Petersburgh which 
took 700 waggons in the former place 
and 1500 in the latter to retreat with 
into the interior. I have here a table 
containing the exports of cotton yarn from 
Great Britain, from 1818 to 1834 in- 


_clusive, distinguishing the countries to 
_which it was sent. 


It affords a perfect 
barometer to the progress which has been 
made in manufacturing by other coun- 
tries. How could our manufacturers ex- 
pect that foreigners would not compete 
with them when they presented them with 
the ready means so to do. Unless they 
had destroyed the yarn as soon as they 
bought it of us, they must have been 
expected to weave it. We could not both 
sell the yarn and weave it too. The truth, 
however, I believe to be, that such was 
the overweening confidence of our manu- 
facturers in their own powers that they 
never dreamt of their monopoly of the 
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cotton trade being invaded. They now 
speak indeed of the absurdity of sup- 
posing other nations not to have heads 
and hands like our own; but I remember 
well eight or ten years ago their laughing 
to scorn any idea of the kind. And when 
other branches of trade and commerce 
have been distressed during the last twenty 
years the spinners have given it a denial, 
and turned with an air of triumpli to the 
increase in our exports, forgetting that | 
yarn was a great ingredient in those ex- | 
ports, and that they were thus yearly | 
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parting with the sources of their own 
superiority. The manufacturers have been 
much more the victims of their own cu- 
pidity, than of any selfishness on the part 
of the landed interest. In 1820, when 
general distress prevailed, Mr. Huskisson 
pointed with satisfaction to the increase 
of our exports. In 1830 he did the same. 
In 1833 Mr. Poulett ‘Thomson, the 
mouth-piece of the spinners, followed his 
example, and preferred to believe columns 
of figures before the affirmations of honest 
men, 

















| France, Spain, | 
Russia and | Germany, Portugal, and} Africa and | In’ ’s and 
Years. | Ports in the Belgium and Northern Ports) N. and 8, | China. Totals. 

Baltic. Holland, in the America, | 

| Mediterranean. | | 
— _|—-—-— — -|-- —-' --—--—-—-|--—_— 

lbs. | Ibs. Ibs. | Ibs. lbs. Ibs. 

1818 | 5,913,691) 7,937,234} 876,957) —-13,932 | 1,861 | 14,743,675 
1819 | 3,779,544) 13,124,637} 1,157,593} 22,665 | 971 | 18,085,410 
1820 | 9,060,052) 11,859,802] 2,089,451) 22,009 | 1,011 | 23,032,325 
1821 | 4,815,114) 14,819,820} 1,863,340; = 21,674 | 6,421 | 21,526,369 
1822 | 4,948,619] 18,764,070] 2,838,828 20,673 23,278 | 26,595,468 
1823 7,148,497; 16,694,715] 3,383,204) 29,035 123,535 | 27,378,986 
1824 | 12,304,373) 16,497,594] 4,652,063} 45.616 , 105,864 | 33,605,510 
1825 9,369,333) 19,721 419} 3,264,078) 51,408 235,366 | 32,641,604 
1826 | 12,380,188] 22,160,331) 6,671,463) 47,732 | 919,807 | 42,179,521 
1827 | 11,481,650} 23,225,400} 5,675,140} 170,797 | 2,793,645 | 43,346,632 
1828 | 14,838,515) 18,169,935} 5,826,280, 222,872 | 4,185,280 | 43,242,882 
1829 | 17,564,062] 31,262,142! 8,203,386 636,274 | 2,896,325 | 60,562,189 
1830 | 17,855,541] 29,718,184] 11,485,195! 327,483 | 4,291,713 | 63,678,116 
1831 | 14,352,638} 28,023,322) 10,792,384) 1,689,155 | 6,703,655 | 61,561,154 
1832 | 20,516,822] 39,479,666) 7,805,977) 1,442,534 | 5,317,193 | 74,563,192 
1833 | 19,446,895] 34,853,842} 6,160,239) 1,402,311 | 4,615,733 | 66,479,020 
1834 | 18,033,642) 39,248,959} 17,179,634 1,392,892 | 5,480,432 | 81,335,559 
1837 | 100,000,000 
1838 | | 115,000,000 














Let this table of the export of cotton 
yarn be well considered, and it must 
prove to any impartial mind how little 
the Corn-laws have been concerned in 
promoting foreign manufactures. Sup- 
pose for the sake of argument, that 
Russia and the countries surrounding 
the Baltic have been driven into manu- 
factures by our corn-restricting system, 
(which I have before shown has not been 
the case) how have our Corn-laws affected 
Belgium and Holland, and the interior of 
Germany, represented by the second co- 





lumn of the table? And yet their import- 


ation of cotton yarn between 1820 and 
1834 increased 100 per cent. more than 
that of the Corn growing countries; and 
this too, be it remarked, before the insti- 
tution of the Prussian league. Then take 
France, Spain and Portugal as represented 
by the third column of the table, and we 
shali see, that their import of yarn in- 
creased in a greater ratio than in the Corn- 
growing countries, of the first column. In 
the name of common sense, what has 
Switzerland to do with sending us corn? 
And yet in some respects Switzerland has 


‘become a formidable rival. Or what has 
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India or China to do with our Corn-laws? 
and yet they have been increasing their 
imports of yarn. Or what has South 
America or the United States? We surely 
take plenty of their agricultural produce 
in the shape of cotton, for them not to 
grumble at our refusing their corn; even 
if they had it tosend, which I much doubt. 
They have latterly had a scarcity of it 
themselves. The United States, at the 
Harrisburgh Convention in 1827-8 cer- 
tainly complained of a disposition on the 
part of ‘liberal England” to smother 
their rising manufactures. So that all this 
charge against the Corn-laws, that they 
have fostered foreign competition, to the 
detriment of our own manufactures, turns 
out to be an utter fallacy and a groundless 
assumption. Has France fared better in 
her silk trade than we in our cotton? The 
silk manufacture is extending itself all 
over the continent, In Sicily, Switzer- 
land, Sweden, Prussia, and Russia, it has 
spread rapidly. The large silk manufac- 
tories of Moscow, Novogorod and Peters- 
burgh,supply goods for the Leipsicand other 
German fairs; and in tapestry rival the 
celebrated Gobelins. Have these coun- 
tries complained of Trench Corn-laws ? 
and do the delegates pretend, that French 
Corn-laws have led to the rise of other 
silk manufactures than those of France ? 
We, have already tried the plan of coax- 
ing other countries to give up their ma- 
nufactures. We lowered our duties on 
French silks, and gloves, and wines, for 
the avowed purpose, and with the de- 
clared expectation of the Ministers of the 
Crown, that France would lower her 
duties, in return, on our manufactures. 
The wine growers and silk manufacturers 
had declared, that the reason of their 
high duties on our manufactures was the 
high duties we levied on their produce. 
We lowered our duties. Have they 
lowered theirs? Not one. The same high 
protective duties remain on our cottons, 
linens, and hardwares ; and they have 
even raised the duty on cotton yarn with- 
in the last year or two, Are not these facts 
sufficiently significant of the determination 
of foreign countries to persevere in their 
system of protecting their own manufac- 
tures. What they wanted at an earlier 
period was capital; the raw material was 
expensive, and so was the machinery, ne- 
cessary to manufacture it, especially 
yarn ; twenty-five years of peace have gra- 
dually enabled them to accumulate capi- 
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tal; we have supplied them with yarn ; 
and the raw material has fallen in’ price 
as follows; which, of course, enables 
smaller capitals to deal with the article. 


Prices oF CoTTON YARN, 100 nANKS 
TO THE [b; IN THE FOLLOWING YEARS. 
o ds 
1786 38 0 per Ib. 
1790 30. 0 do. 
1796 19 O do. 


1800 9 5 do. 

i806 7 2 do. 
After many fluctuations in 

1832 2 11 do. 


Prussia in particular, is said to have been 
actuated in its scheme of the German 
league by our Corn-laws. But what said 
the Berlin correspondent of the Morning 
Chronicle (a journal hostile to the views | 
take on this subject) in a letter dated 
January 30th 1809, 


“The English Corn-law question is very 
much agitated here with respect to its influ. 
ence on agriculture and manufactures in Rus- 
sia. One party maintains, that the abolition 
of your Corn-laws will be a deathblow to the 
latter, while the benefit resulting from an 
increase of the former, will be far from 
counterbalancing that blow. ‘They wish the 
continuance of those laws, because the con- 
tiguity of Germany and Prussia to England, 
enables them to profit by an emergency like 
that existing at this moment, more than 
remoter countries, whose imports arrive whcn 
the emergency is past. If we believe this 
party, that profit of German exporters in one 
year like the present is tantamount to what 
they would gain in half a century, the English: 
Corn-laws being abolished. The truth of the 
matter seems to be, that we must look for 
internal measures, and not for what foreign 
legislators will do or not, to see the situation 
of our agriculturists and manufacturers im- 
proved.” 

With respect to the encouragement 
given by foreign powers to their own ma- 
nufactures, and to shew even the personal 
interest taken in them by the reigning 
Princes, I may quote a statement of Mr. 
Cobden of Manchester, a calico printer, 
at a meeting of the chamber of commerce 
of that town, from his own observation in 
arecent tour in Germany :— 

“Whilst at Dresden, I was shewn over a 
large machine-making establishment by an 
Englishman, who took me into a large room 
filled with machinery for spinning flax, with 
Gore and Wesley’s patent improvements ; this 
said he, was brought out from England, at an 
expense of 35,000 dollars for models ; and | 
am engaged to superintend the copying of it. 
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At Chemnitz, also, in Saxony,l visited a 
large establishment, organized and conducted 


by English mechanics for the manufacture of 


machinery. And it happened, that on the very 
day I was there, the place was decorated with 
evergreens and laurel branches, for the purpose 


of doing honour to the King and Queen of 


Saxony, who paid a visit to the premises. 1 
found at Piague, in Bohemia, an establish- 
ment, belonging to an Englishman, for 
making machinery for manufactures; and 
at Vienna there were two of our country- 
men accommodated under an imperial roof, 
carrying on a similar trade. At Elberfeld and 
Aix-la-Chapelle, I also found large machine- 
making businesses carried on by Englishmen. 
At Liege there is a similar concern, the largest 
in the world, belonging to Mr. Cockerill, who 
was born at Haslingden, in Lancashire, and 
who employs nearly 4,000 hands. And at 
Zurich | found the large establishment of 
Mr. Escher, with an Englishman at the head 
of the foundry, and another at the head of the 
forge, casting five tons of iron a-day, brought 
from England, into spindles, rollers, and 
wheels, for the spinners and manufacturers of 
Austria, Saxony, or Bavaria. In almost every 
Jarge town there were English mechanics in- 
structing the natives to rival us.”’ 

Mr. Cockerill of Liege, here alluded to, 
Jately suspended payment, and to shew 
the interest of the Government in under- 
takings of this nature, it advanced money 
for his relief, and took up his liabilities, 
when the banks refused. The King of 
Belgium, I know as a fact, likewise, not 
long since, offered to, I believe, the largest 
silk manufacturer in England, a patent 
for twenty years, of the district of Bruges, 
and ten miles round it, if he would go 
and establish himself there. Our mecha- 
nics and artizans, are tempted abroad by 
the great encouragement given to them, by 
foreign powers; they are received as 
teachers there; and are not driven from 
this country by the Corn-laws. Not long 
since an Englishman, of the name of Wil- 
son, received the honorary rank of Major- 
general, from the Emperor, for superin- 
tending a cotton-factory at Moscow. All 
these facts demonstrate the eager interest 
taken in manufactures abroad, and that 
they are not to be cajoled out of them. 
Mr. Rawson’s statements to the delegates 
at Manchester, have been much discussed. 
The Morning Chronicle thought them of 
such importance, that it published the 
most material of them, in an apparently 
authenticated form. That journal says :— 

“The most important facts stated by Mr, 
Rawson, a Nottingham hosicr, at the second 
meeting of the chamber of commerce at Man- 
chester, did not find their way into the reports 
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published in this, or any other paper. He 
said, that from 1814 to 1824 his house sup- 
plied Saxony with hosiery when they were to- 
tally dviven out by Saxon hosiery; that 
from 1824 to 1834, they maintained 
a competition with the Saxons in the United 
States of America, when they finally retired 
from the struggle ; that from 1834, to this time, 
they had been importing an annually increas« 
ing quantity of Saxou hosiery for the supply of 
their English customers ; and the following 
morning he was about to give a large order to 
a commercial traveller from Saxony, on which 
goods he should pay five per cent, expences, 
and twenty per cent. duty, and have a hand- 
some profit remaining ; for he bought at 2s. 6d. 
what he could not procure at Nottingham for 
less than 


Ss. 
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So that, even if the labour in stockings, 
amounted to one-half of the cost, and the 
whole of the labour could be saved, ac- 
cording to this account, we should then 
only be on a par with the Saxons. How 
would a repeal of the Corn-laws remedy a 
case like this, when the article is shewn 
to be cheaper in Saxony, by the whole 
| value of the labour? Mr. Rawson, him- 
self, is obliged to see it in this light; he 
goes on to say :-— 





“Te did not think, that even the repeal of 
the Corn-laws, would enable them to maintain 
a competition; but for any others to think, 
that anything short of a total repeal would do 
them any good, was merely delusion.” 

What then? We are to repeal the 
Corn-laws, not with any reasonable pros- 
pect of advantage to the manufacturer, 
but by way of experiment, and with a cer- 
tain prospect of committing the heaviest 
injury on the landed interest. Is Mr. 
Rawson, however, correct in his  state- 
ment? I have been at the pains to en- 
quire, and, in particular, wrote to a gen- 
tleman. Nottingham, retired from busi- 
ness, and well acquainted with the trade 
of the town (I may add, that he is a strong 
liberal in polities) in reference to the ae- 
count given by Mr. Rawson. This is his 
answer :— 

“Nottingham, Feb. 28, 1839. 

“Mr. Rawson's statements cannot be sub- 
stantiated. I have this morning seen a very 
considerable manufacturer of cotton hosiery, 
who has recently been in Saxony, and he in- 
forms me, that Saxon machinery and Saxon 
mechanics are not worth a moment’s consider- 
ation. Some of their stockings he showed me, 
and they are a very inferior article indeed, ale 
though they are the best made by the Saxons ; 
therefore it can be only in the most shabby 
and spurious articles of our trade where they 
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Americans have been trying their goods, but 
have this year sent their orders here; indeed, 
the orders for the finer kinds of hosiery are 
this year both larger and more abundant than 
they have been for several years. [I send you 
a printed reply to a part of Rawson’s assertion, 
written by a person who is well acquainted 
with the cotton branch of our trade, and 1 be- 
lieve his statements are generally correct, as I 
have conversed with some of the workmen he 
names, and their report is very similar to his 
statement. ‘The price of making a dozeu of 
stockings of the description you mention, such 
as those the hosiers can sellin their warehouse 
for 24s. money :— 


te a 
Workmen xe +e a0 008450 
Cotton, 2lbs., at 2s, 74d. .s 0 Se8 
Bleaching ea es io @ 
Warehouse expenses « a2 
Time, profits, &e. e en! QE 


£1 40 


Workmen’s wages, 72 hours in the 
week, 12 pair of hose, at is. 2d. 0 14 0 


Deduct-—— $.. <a. 
Frame-rent Seer et 1 O 
Seaming = Ms f “ON610° *320 
Fire, candle, &e. “i 0 6 
Needles beg st 0 6 


£0) 410 


ot 


Nett wages 





The above work is considered to be nearly 
the best in the plain cotton branch, and the men 
employed therein earn more than those in the 
coarser frames. The above calculation is made 
on those stockings made from a six-and-thirty 
guage frame, and of two-threads cotton No. 
40. Aman in a thirty-guage frame working 
coarser cotton will not clear above 7s. Gd. or 
8s., working seventy-two hours in the week, 
and the hosiers assure me, that the men em- 
ployed in the cotton-hose trade do not average 
7s. a-week, only the wife or daughter, or other 
children, may do the seaming for the frame, 
which brings ina trifle more. The most de- 
clining part of the Nottingham and Leicester 
hosiery trade is that above alluded to, where 
the German articles have slipped in. Leicester 
has felt this more than Nottingham, inasmuch 
as they manufacture a coarserand worse article 
than is made here, We meet the Germans at the 
Frankfort and Leipsic fairs, and we find them 
creeping into America, but only in the article 
I have described. The United States take 
more of our cotton hosiery than any other na- 
tion, and is of more importance than our home 
trade. You will perceive, that I have confined 
myself to the two-needle or cotton branch of 





* This 2s. has to cover interest on the ma- 
terial from the time of purchase to that of sale, 
waste of material by the workmen, &c, 
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our trade, as it is that only in which the Saxons 
can possibly affect us, and it is that only which 
Mr. Rawson can know anything of, ,he being 
in no other. As to Mr, Villiers’s speech, I see 
very little new it; nor does he show to the 
Ilouse, how the poor man is to be benefitted 
by a change, for, if he could pull down the 
price of corn, would not the master pull down 
the price of labour, so that the operative would 
not have any advantage from the reduction?” 


Things, therefore, are not quite so bad 
as Mr. Rawson represents. Indeed, on 
the occasion of the first discussion we had 
on this question, it was quite plain, that 
the hon. Member for Wolverhampton had 
discovered, that the delegates had proved 
too much, for he more than once depre- 
cated the notion, that we had been driven 
out of neutral markets; it had not quite 
come to that; but his language was merely 
anticipatory of such an event. And _ yet 
in the same speech on the 19th of Febru- 
arv, I take the following extract :— 

‘Independent of the duty laid on English 
cloths in Germany, Prussian cloths are sold 
much cheaper than English. English fine 
woollens are already excluded from Germany, 
and from several neutral markets ; and as soon 
as the Prussians can sufficiently extend their 
manufacture—which they are doing with 
astonishing rapidity—they will beat the En- 
glish in all neutral markets, and probably in 
the home market of England itself, notwith- 
standing the import duty on foreign woollens 
in this country.” 

If this be so, how, I again ask, can a 
repeal of the Corn-laws remedy the evil ? 
The landed interest must be ruined while 
the manufacturer will not be benefitted. 
But, in fact, have the manufacturers of 
this country any fair ground of complaint 
at the progress of manufactures abroad, 
or of the extent of their own exports. In 
addition to the amazing increase in the 
export of cotton yarn, they, or the Go- 
vernment, have facilitated the efforts of 
their rivals by the export of wool, coal, 
linen and worsted yarn, and machinery ; 
this last, perhaps, it was useless to pre- 
vent, since it can be made from drawings. 
The increase in the export of wool has 
been from 35,242lbs. in 1820, to 
4,642,604lbs. in 1835: in worsted yarn, 
from 3,924lbs. in 1820, to 2,357,336lbs, 
in 1835; in linen yarn from 136,312/.’s 
worth in 1834, to 655,699/. in 1838. And 
what has been the increase of the export 
trade since the peace? The whole export 
trade of the United Kingdom was :— 
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EXPORTS. 
Official value. 
1816 - - 34,774,521 
1820 = - 37,820,293 
1825 - = 47,166,020 
1831 - - 60,683,933 
1836 = - 84,883,276 


Declared do. 
40,328,940 
35,569,077 
38,877,388 
37,163,649 
53,615,430 
Then take the export of cotton alone :— 


COTTON GOODS EXPORTED. 
Yards. Value. Twist—Ib. Value. 
1820 - 248,370,630 £13,153,529 23,032,325 £2,826,639 
1828 » 365,528,451 12,485,249 50,505,751 3,595,405 
1856 - 637,667,627 17,185,167 838,191,046 6,120,566 
In 1837 the export of cotton twist rose 
to upwards of 100,000,000Ibs., and last 
year it has been 115,000,000lbs.  Per- 
haps the increase in the consumption 
of cotton wool since the peace is one 
of the most striking facts in the history of 
our manufactures. 


QUANTITY OF COTTON WOOL ENTERED FOR 
CONSUMPTION. 

1838, 378,019,654lbs.; 1839, 460,756,023 ; 

an increase in one year neatly double the 

consumption of any year in the war ; in 1801, 

54,203,433 ; in 1814, 53,777,802lbs. 

This last return served also to show 
that the consumption of cotton wool had 
remained stationary during the war; a 
circumstance totally lost sight of by the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton and the 
right hon. President of the Board of Trade, 
when they vaunted of the rapidly increas- 
ing manufactures of the country having 
been the most powerful instrument in our 
hands for carrying through the last expen- 
sive war. No doubt, by the increase of 
prices during the war, and in consequence 
of the manufacture being, where it was 
carried on by means of the steam engine, 
in fewer hands, and often only in the 
hands of patentees, great individual for- 
tunes were made; but the great progress 
has been made since the war, when the 
country has evidently been in a less fit 
condition for carrying on a war than it 
was then. Could the export manufac- 
turers of the country bear the expense of 
the last war now; even when their opera- 
tions were threefold what they were dur- 
ing the war? According to their own 
account they would be able to carry on a 
war three times as expensive. It is plain, 
then, it was the internal resources of the 
country stimulated as they were by the 
depreciated money of the war, and the 
vigour by that means infused into the 
landed interest and the home trade which 
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war. I obtain the following returns to 
illustrate this view, from Mr. Porter, of 
the Board of Trade (a gentleman hostile 
to the views [ entertain) except in the 
instance of the return of broad and nar- 
row cloths which are from M. Cesar 
Moreau’s statistics of British woollens. In 
some of the articles, silk and linens, Mr. 
Porter gives no accouni earlier than 1820, 
and I only adduce them to show that 
neither of them could have materially 
assisted the prosecution of the war. [| 
have stated that the consumption of cot- 
ton was 54,203,433lbs. in 1800; and in 
1814, 58,777,802lbs. It did not mate- 
rially vary in any of the intervening years 
except one. I now refer to the following 
returns, to show what had been the in- 
crease of trade in different branches dure 
ing the war, and since that period. 


EXPORTS OF BRASS AND COPPER MANUFAC- 


TURES. 
1805 (the ear- 
liest year of ewts. 
which we 1811. - 64,210 
have any re- cwts. 814 . . 73,248 
cord) \ . 85,054]}1833 . . 192,974 
808. 79,210 | 1834 . - 205,960 


PRODUCE OF THE CORNISH TIN MINES. 
Tons. Tons. 
1750 to 1754 . 2,585 | 1800 to 1804 . 2,676 
1780 to 1784 . 2,667 | 1810 to 1814 . 2,339 
1790 to 1794 . 3,405 | 1830 to 1834 . 4,047 


SILK EXPORTS. 





1820 . £€371,755 | 1834 - £636,419 

1826 . 168,801 | 1835 5 972,031 
1829 : 267,931 

BRITISH LINEN EXPORTS, 
Yards. Yards. 
1520. 24,066,914 | 1833 51,393,420 
HARDWARE AND CUTLERY EXPORTED. 

Tons. Tons. 

1805 , 4,288 | 1814 ; 6,162 

1808 : 2,673 | 1833 16,497 

1812 5,854 | 1834 16,275 


EXPORT OF BRITISH IRON IN AN UNMANU- 
FACTURED STATE. 


Tons. Tons. 
1801 a 3,001 | 1812 - 13,196 
1802 . 5,450 | 1814 . 15,468 
1806 . 4,194 | 1833 ‘ 75.333 
1808 . 9,096 | 1834 . 70,809 


The value of woollen goods exported 
from England in 1700 was about 
3,000,0002.; in 1738, 4,158,6432.; but 
in 1776 had fallen to 3,068,053/.; in 1800 
they had risen in value to about double 
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the price of wool was double, it is probable 

the quantity had not increased. 

Account of the Number of Yards of Broad and 
Narrow Cloths milled at the several Ful- 
ling-mills in the West Riding of York- 
shire. 


Broad Cloths. Narrow Cloths. 
Yards. Yards. 


1800 . 9,263,966 . 6,014,420 
1804 . 9,987255 . 5,440,179 
1808 . 9,050,970 . 5,309,007 
1812. 9,949,419 5,117,209 


1814 . 10,656,491 . 6,045,472 


It is clear from the foregoing returns, 
that the great extension to our export 
trade did not take place during the war; 
for these are the chief articles of export; 
and it is equally manifest that to our ex- 
port trade we were not indebted for our 
power to carry on that war. But is it 
equally manifest—acknowledging as I do 
the immense individual fortunes that have 
been made under our manufacturing 
system—that the population have been 
happier or in a state of greater comfort, 
since the late great extension of our export 
trade? Take the poor-rates as a sample— 
g1749— . £ 689,971 
(1832 . 8,612,920 
Population Pnrer England and Wales’ 

Population double—Poor-rates ten fold. 


Poor Rates 


This manufacturing system, therefore, 
however great an advantage to a country, 
in its due proportions, cannot be considered 
without certain drawbacks of difficulties 
and incumbrances with which itisattended; 
it is consequently prudent, in a country, 
not to rest its security for wealth or hap- 
piness on that basis alone. I am ashamed 
to have trespassed so long on the kind in- 
dulgence of the House. [| will only touch, 
and that very shortly, ou one topic more, 
and that is in reference to the man who 
has to earn his daily bread. 

There is great delusion in the argument 
for a repeal of the Corn-laws as it affects 
the working class. Cheap bread is the 
best for the labourer, and so it is at once 
concluded that, an inundation of foreign 
cheap corn must benefit it. But cheap- 
ness is only a relative term, relative, that 
is tothe means of purchasing. Has the 
Prussian labourer, living in the midst of 
cheap corn, the means of purchasing more 
than the English? Hear what Mr. Jacob 
says. By Mr. Jacob’s Report on the 
Corn trade, written ten or twelve years 
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ago, it appears that the average price of 
the quarter of wheat for five years ending 
with 1824, was 27s. in Prussia. The 
average price of Britain was 55s. for the 
same period. The wages of Prussia are 
stated to be 2s, 6d. per week, and of 
Britain 10s. per week. The real wages, 
therefore, the quantity of wheat the la- 
bourers could purchase, was double in 
Britain what it was in Prussia. It is not 
an unusual ad captandum mode of putting 
this question, in order to excite the pre- 


judices of the working class against the 


Corn-laws, to paint a small loaf in juxta 
position with a larger one; as if the 
cheaper corn countries had a larger loaf, 
a delusion which is laid bare by the ac- 
count Mr. Jacob gives; and also as if, 
when cheap foreign corn came here, they 
would necessarily have the means of pur- 
chasing the larger loaf. But do the par- 
ties who adopt this mode of dealing with 
the question (an unfair one, as I must 
think) ever propose to put the larger 
wages into the scale along with the smaller 
loaf, snd then weigh it against the larger 
loaf with the smaller wages; or do they 
ever exhibit the black bread of Russia in 


juxta position with the white bread of 


England? The truth is, and it cannot 
be concealed, the labourers of the corn 
districts of Europe are very little advanced 
in civilized habits. They are content to 
work for the coarsest food, and if we com- 
pel our labourers to compete with them, 
they must exchange their white bread for 
the black bread of Russia, and be driven 
a century or two backwards in civilization, 
If the foreign labourer lived as the Eng- 
lish labourer has been accustomed to do, 
they would not be able to sell their labour 
much cheaper. Mr. Alexander Galloway, 
before the committee on artizans and ma- 
chinery, in 1824, stated, ‘Wages are 
higher in London than Paris; but | have 
heard from Englishmen who work at Paris 
that the difference is not so great in the 
expenses of living, if they indulged in 
English habits.” The same testimony is 
borne, in the letter referred to by my 
Nottingham correspondent, by five English 
working stockingers lately returned from 
Germany: they declare that house-rent 
and firing are extremely dear in Germany, 
and that, taking every kind of provisiors 
as to quantity and quality, they are not 
ten per cent. cheaper than in Nottingham. 
The letter goes on to state, ‘ A letter from 
a bobbin-net lace-maker at Chemnitz has 
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been shown to us, in which the writer, 
whom we believe is in the employ of Mr. 
Rawson’s Saxon gentleman, complains 
of his being deceived by the persons who 
seduced him to leave his country, about 
the price of provisions at Chemnitz, as he 
avers that it does not make a shilling 
a-week difference to him in his living.” 
So that it is plainly the habits of the 
English workman which are the great 
difficulty in the way of our manufacturers 
in this foreign competition ; and God for- 
bid that these advanced habits of life 
should be altered for the worse. In con- 
sequence of the difierence in the habits of 
this and other countries, their wages are 
proportionally different. Mr. Greg of 
Manchester is reported to have compared 
them as follows :— 


Operatives are paid in 


France or 5s. 8d per wk. of 72 hrs. 
Switzerland 4s. 5d, aa B2- ss 
Austria .. 4s. Od. - 70 5; 
Tyrol oe 3s. 9d. Be 88. -y 
Saxony a 38. 6d, re (ae 
Bona, on the Rhine 2s. 6d. . 84 ,, 


The average wages being a fraction under 
4s, per week; the average wages paid to 
hands similarly employed in England, but for 
fewer hours, being 12s, a-week, 


The object of the repeal of the Corn-laws, | © 
| tion solved there; it wasa gentleman well 


is to reduce English and Continental 
wages to a level, and it is almost inferred 
in the argument, that the Corn-laws pro- 
duce the difference. Now what is the 
fact? Ihave entered into this estimate 
very minutely as to the effect produced on 
wages by the Corn-laws, and the following 
is the result ; the degree being so minute, 
the estimate is obliged to be made in far- 
things. I have assumed, what the dele- 
gates have frequently assumed, that the 
Corn-laws add 15s. to the price of the 
quarter of wheat. Is. is equal to 48 far- 
things, if it were equal to 50 farthings, 
one farthing in the shilling would be 22. 
per cent.; half ditto, 1 ditto; } farthing 
10s. ditto. Suppose a man’s wages to be 
502. per annum: 15s. addition on the 
quarter of wheat would be 30s. in the LOUZ., 
or 1} per cent. Now, ? of a farthing is 
14 per cent. of a shilling. This tax, then, 
on an operative’s wages would be 2 of a 
farthing in a shilling; or 2 farthings and 
} in 3s., supposing that to be his wages 
per diem. But, as the average of wages, in 
the manufacturing districts, of men, wo- 
men, and children, will be nearer 10s. per 
week, the taxation would be proportionally 
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higher; or Id. and 4a farthing in 3s. 
10s. a-week, however, is only equal to 
ls, 8d. a-day; the practical tax, there- 
fore, by 15s. addition to the quarter of 
wheat from the Corn-laws, on the con- 
sumption of bread by the operative, is only 
2+ farthing per diem, equal to 123 far- 
things, (or about 3d.) per week; double 
this for meat, and it will be about 6d. per 
week. The increase to the price of the 
goods from 15s., added to the quarter of 
wheat, is illustrated thus. 15s. is? of 1 
per cent.; or +, part, and the buyer 
would have to distinguish between goods 
worth 1322. and 1332. Supposing the 
produce of a man’s hands with 502. per 
annum wages to be worth 100/. Wiil 
the foreign market, (it is said) beating us 
by 10, 20, 30, 50 per cent., be recovered 
by asaving of 2 percent., or would the 
manufacturer be fairly entitled to make 
any material reduction in the wages of his 
operative under a repeal of the Corn-laws. 
But would not the manufacturers attempt 
it? And would not the operative be con- 
sequently a considerable loser by the 
change? Not trusting to my own esti- 
mate alone, I asked a gentleman most 
conversant with commercial matters, and 
who happened to be going down to Man- 
chester at the time, to get the same ques- 


known to many Members of the House as 
perhaps the best writer on commercial 
subjects of the day, Mr. Burgess, of the 
banker’s circular. The following is his 
answer :— 

“Tt may be set down that fifteen shillings 
per quarter on wheat could not affect the price 
of the commonest goods, say such as are worth 
about double the price of the most ordinary 
uubleached calicoes more than a quarter of 
one percent. It is the addition or remission 
of a tax about equal to a banker's commission 
on arunning account. One half, at least, of 
the cotton manufacturers of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire have voluntarily imposed upon 
themselves a tax of equal amount by opening 
banker’s accounts with joint stock banks, they 
never having such before 1826.” 

Such, Sir, appear to be the real effects 
of the Corn-laws on goods and wages; 
such the terrible results of the so much 
abused system of Corn-laws. 

I had intended, but have not the time, 
to go into the question of the probable 
consequences of our being shut gradually 
out of many foreign markets; and how 
this country should prepare itself to avert 
that prospect. At present the greater part 
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of our manufacturing embarrassment 
arises from home rather than foreign 
competition. The increase to the credit 
system in this country and America be- 
tween 1833 and 1836, led to a great 
demand for goods, and for eularged means 
of producing them. 

The number of power looms in England 
and Scotland were, in 

1820 about 14,000 

1830 55,000 

1833 100,000 

Dr. Kay, an assistant Poor-law com- 
missioner, in a report to the central 
board, dated July 22, 1835, stated, that 
3,753,000/. was at that time in the course 
of being laid out in mills and factories in 
the cotton districts of Lancashire and its 
immediate vicinity, and would be in ope- 
ration in two years and a half. 

When the Bank of England in its effort 
to protect itself, towards the close of 1836, 
to preserve inviolate the standard of value, 
withheld from the great American houses, 
and in other ways restricted accommoda- 
tion, the panic which ensued, and espe- 
cially the embarrassment in the United 
States, contracted the demand for English 
manufactures just at the moment when all 
these new mills and factories were coming 
into operation, This caused a temporary 
over-production and a fall of profits; but 
this is a cause, I trust, shortly to be re- 
moved. I have stated, before, that under 
these embarrassments of our foreign trade 
we still have the most valuable resource in 
the home trade; and I give here from Mr. 
Mc Queen’s able and elaborate letter to 
Lord Melbourne the proportions in the 
principle articles of export between the 
home and foreign trade.* 

Thus showing that our main reliance is 
on the home trade: Ireland, also, is a 
rapidly growing source of demand for our 
manufacturers, and we have _ still 
15,000,000 acres in the United Kingdom 
fitforcultivation, and now uncultivated, out 
of which customers to our manufacturers 
must gradually spring up. Our colonies 
also are a fertile and increasing source of 
demand : and in India alone there is 
100,000,000 population under the imme- 
diate rule of this empire, with 50,000,000 
of tributaries who merely await ordinary 
justice and the commonest facilities which 
are due from the governors to the go- 
verned, to afford a tenfold larger custom 


nearly 700 per 
cent. increase. 





* See Table, 
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for our manufactures than any we have 
yet possessed. Let us cultivate these 
resources within our own control; abolish 
the despotic uncertainty of the land-tax 
in India, and rule our colonies with a 
paternal and fostering sway, and I have 
no fears for my country for generations to 
come. 

Sir, [have now done except to repeat 
in two words the grounds of my defence 
of the Corn-laws. I uphold them, Ist, as 
a means of occupation, employment and 
custom to five-sixths of the population ; 
2nd, as a protection to the cultivator un- 
der the greater direct and general taxation 
he bears, in comparison with other coun- 
tries; 3rd, Asa protection to the property 
of the owner and tenant invested in the 
soil. And I think I have shown, how in 
tending to effect these results, the compa- 
ratively small (if any) injury the Corn- 
laws inflict on the other classes of the 
community. In treating this great question 
Sir; I have endeavoured to do it dispas- 
sionately and calmly, and if in the course 





* Comparative Value of the Home and 
Foreign Trade of Great Britain in 
certain articles. 
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of my argument I have uttered anything 
to hurt the feelings of any class, I sincerely 
regret it. Arguments certainly have been 
urged against the Corn-laws, which are 
calculated to excite a degree of warmth, 
and I may have been guilty of it, 
for instance, such as would depre- 
ciate the value and importance of the 
landed, with a view of exaggerating that 
of the manufacturing interest. To hear 
the language which is spoken by some 
who advocate the repeal of the Corn-laws, 
one would almost imagine, that this isle 
of ours, in all its richness and beauty— 
the offspring of centuries of British liberty, 
energy, and industry, had sprung into ex- 
istence but yesterday—the creature and 
spawn of Manchester ; that history was a 
fiction, and the monuments of the dead 
forsworn. [Loud cries of hear, hear, hear !] 
What! was England, not England in the 
time of our Edwards and our Harrys, of 
Cressy and Agincourt—in the days of 
Elizabeth and Burleigh, of Cromwell and 
Blake, of William and of Ann, of Marl- 
borough, and Blenheim, and of Chatham 
—of whom it is said that not a gun could 
be fired in Europe without his permission ? 
And was she relatively less respected or 
feared, less envied or admired than in 
these latter days, even of Wellington and 
Grey, of Russell and of Peel—in those days 
of frugal industry and sober earnings, as 
in these of grinding competition, iron- 
hearted philosophy, and of a frigid and 
gambling hypothesis. The foreign trade, 
as an offset, is doubtless a most valuable 
adjunct to the resources of the State, 
while it continues innoxious to the inter- 
ests of industry at home; but, Sir, I will 
not consent to place the whole exertions 
and employment of my countrymen on so 
insecure and treacherous a base as that of 
a foreign trade, daily, we are told, slipping 
from under our feet, and hourly at the 
mercy, of the caprice, the tyranny, the 
necessity of other Powers. And who are 
the advisers of a policy like this? Those 
who declare they owe no allegiance to 
this soil. In the list of their moral obli- 
gations they do, indeed, seem to have ex- 
cluded gratitude for having been nurtured, 
fostered, even fondled into existence, at 
many a temporary sacrifice of those on 
whom they would now turn again to rend 
them. ‘Owe no allegiance to the soil.” 
Sir, then far, far distant—aye, and cursed 
be the day, when they and their schemes 
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Empire; schemes which would place the 
welfare and happiness of our people on a 
foundation, to-day expanded to a world, 
to-morrow contracted to a point ; reducing 
us to the condition of a pyramid inverted 
on its apex—vibrating, reeling, tottering 
to our fall; with no stability for our insti- 
tutions—no protection for our poor. No! 
give me the broad lands of England and 
Ireland on which to rest the solid and 
lasting fabric of our national greatness. 
Hold we and abide we by them, who will 
hold and abide by us, rather than by those 
who boast of their power to fly from us— 
who are ‘ the tenants of a day, and have 
no interest in the inheritance.” Yes, Sir, 
the land and the labour, of our country 
have thriven together for many a good 
long day, and with God’s blessing they 
will yet again; yielding to us the same 
symbols and the same fruits which they 
have heretofore developed —a happy, 
grateful, contented peasantry—a joyous, 
open-hearted, open-handed yeomanry—a 
liberal and hospitable gentry; each in 
their place and degree, and through the 
wide ramifications of society and industry 
to which their influence extended—dis- 
pensing peace and good-will to all around 
them; and forming, in the close identity 
of interest which they exhibited, and in the 
high honour and devotion of character 
which they displayed—the noblest and 
strongest bulwark against external inva- 
sion or internal oppression, that ever ex- 
isted in any age or any country. The hon. 
Member concluded by moving the direct 
negative to the motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton. 


Corn-Laws. 


Mr. Poulett Thomson.—Sir, I suppose it 
is not likely that the present debate 
will terminate this night, but I rise for the 
purpose of addressing the House, because 
I shall not be able, I fear, to take another 
occasion of doing so on the present subject, 
in consequence of the indisposition under 
which | labour. I therefore must, howe 
ever late in the evening, throw myself upon 
the indulgence of the House, but in return, 
[ will endeavour to compress my observa~ 
tions, and the arguments I mean to bring 
forward upon the present occasion, into the 
smallest possible compass. It would, indeed, 
be extremely difficult now to say anything 
new upon a matter which has already been 
so much discussed, and which has been 
canvassed so frequently both in and out of 
this place. Before I proceed, however, I 





shall preponderate in the councils of this 
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is at last brought before the House in the 
manner in which it has been introduced by 
my hon. Friend; that it has been placed 
on those grounds on which I think it ought 
alone to be discussed, with reference to the 
general interests of the community, and 
not of any particular class. I have never 
disguised my own opinion from those Gen- 
tlemen, many of them Friends of mine, 
who, to their credit, began the agitation on 
this subject—I have never disguised my 
opinion from them, that they rather injured 
their own cause, and the objects they seek 
to accomplish, by narrowing the grounds 
on which they pressed their claims. I am 
not surprised that, feeling as they must 
naturally do, their own interests deeply in- 
volved, affected as they were in their own 
own pursuits and their own business, 
they should have so narrowed the grounds 
upon which they stood; but, for my 
part, I confess I never wished to treat the 
subject in any other way than with re- 
ference, as I have before said, to the general 
interests of the country. I was glad to 
find, that my hon. Friend, the Member for 
the North Riding of Yorkshire, had at first 
been inclined to meet the question, now 
under our consideration in an equally fair 
and manly manner. That hon. Gentle- 
man has, yielding to the advice of others, 
which no doubt he has reason for doing, 
and acting upon what are doubtless pruden- 
tial considerations, flinched from the proposi- 
tion which he himself announced—he has 
retreated from his own position, and now 
means to meet that motion with a negative, 
and not to press the resolutions of which 
-he has given notice. I own I can under- 
stand very well why he does so with regard 
to the first resolution which stands on the 
Notice Book ; I have thought it likely that 
but very few supporters would probably 
be found for that resolution which my 
hon. Friend originally meant to propose. 
It was too absurd to find friends. But 
with regard to his second resolution, al- 
though he withdrew it, I can see no rea- 
son why it should be withdrawn, unless my 
hon. Friend is prepared to vote with me. 
I know no grounds on which it is pos- 
sible to refuse to go into a Committee of the 
House, unless we are prepared to agree to 
what my hon. Friend had at first intended 
to say, namely; that the law as it at 
present stands is good, has worked well, 
has answered its purpose, and ought 
to be maintained. Now I am prepared 


to contend for the exact reverse of 
that proposition, and to say, that these 
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laws are injurious to the general interests 
of the community, and it is for that reason, 
and with a view to change them that I 
agree to the proposition of the hon. Mover. 
It has been stated, that it is the object of 
my hon. Friend, the Member for Wolver- 
hampton, in making his present motion, to 
repeal totally and immediately the existing 
Corn-laws. Now J have heard nothing to 
that effect fall from my hon. Friend. | 
know the opinions which my hon. Friend 
entertains, yet when he goes into Com- 
mittee on the subject, it does not follow 
that the House will be bound to assent to 
them, If 1 were asked whether it would, 
in my opinion, be beneficial to this country 
to abolish the Corn-laws, my answer would 
be, that it would, If 1 were asked whether 
it might not be better to have even a free 
trade in corn, [ would reply in the aflirm- 
ative also. But when I state this | am 
perfectly aware, that there are considerable 
and weighty interests to be looked into, 
which can not be lightly treated; and 
that they must be all fairly considered, 
and equitably dealt with, and time 
given gradually to effect a change. I, 
therefore, taking a practical view of the 
subject, am ready to go into a Committee 
upon it in the hope, that we shall be 
able to introduce such a practical change 
in the existing system of laws, as may 
prove really beneficial to all parties, 
and which will not injure any interests 
whatsoever, and I contend that all those 
who may not be inclined to support 
my view of the alteration requisite, but 
who yet do not go the whole length of 
maintaining that the law has worked 
well, and is the best which can be es- 
tablished, are bound to go into commit- 
tee with me, because there and there alone 
they will have a full and ample oppor- 
tunity of opposing or supporting the 
propositions which may be submitted to 
them. There they may propose theircwn 
schemes if they please or they may assent 
to mine. [Cheers.] 1 would ask my noble 
Friend (Lord Stanley), who cheers, if, ac- 
cording to the forms of this House, it is pos- 
sible to introduce any change in these laws 
in any other manner than by going into 
committee? There and there alone we 
shall be fully able to discuss the various 
expedients which may be deemed neces- 
sary in this instance, and there I shall 
be prepared to submit to them my own 
particular plans, to be adopted or not, 
as the House thinks fit. But having said 
thus much, I feel bound to assert now, 
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that there are parts of the speech of the 
hon. Mover with which I am not prepared 
to agree, particularly with reference to 
what my hon, Friend had stated, about the 
price of corn. To these slight differences, 
however, it is not necessary particularly to 
allude. 

The question has been put fairly, in this 
simple way, who is for, and who is 
against, the present system of Corn-laws 
unaltered, as they stand. 

The first point then is, what is the pre- 
sent law? and here I agree certainly with 
the hon. Member for the North Riding, 
who has made no real difference between 
the law of 1828 and that of 1815, or 1822. 
Whatever might have been the intention, 
practically the effect has been the same. 
My own argument is, that the two laws 
are practically the same. The present law 
professed to afford a remedy for the fluctua- 
ting prices which had been found se in- 
jurious to different interests in the country, 
and it accordingly proposed a fluctuating 
scale of duties instead of the prohibition up 
to a certain price and free admission after- 
wards as fixed by the law of 1815, and the 
law of 1822. Its object was, to a certain 
degree, to place the corn trade something 
upon the same footing as the other branches 
of trade in the country, and to allow the 
importation of corn not merely at the price 
where under the former law prohibition 
ceased, but at a price far below that point. 
Now, that result has not been obtained, 
for, although it professed to allow corn to 
come in at a lower rate, yet the result 
has not answered expectations, and in this 
respect matters stand nearly in the same 
position with respect to the import of 
foreign corn as under the old corn-law. 
The corn of foreign countries is not 
brought into the market when the price 
is such as the present law contemplated. 
It is only when the price is such as 
would have permitted foreign corn to 
be sold under the old law, that fo- 
reign corn is brought into the market. 
This is clearly proved by a document I 
hold in my hand. Since the law came into 
operation in July, 1828, up to the 31st of 
December 1838, there have been 6,788,000 
quarters of corn imported. Now, we have 
frequently had corn at very high prices in 
this country during that time, and if the 
law had operated according to what the 
framers of it at the time expected (the 
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corn would have come in at a lower price ; 
whereas, of the 6,788,000 quarters of 
corn, 5,089,000 quarters came in paying 
# duty less than 6s. 8d., the duty when 
the price was 71s., the rate at which 
prohibition ceased under the old law having 
been 70s. So that under the present law 
75s. per cent. of all corn imported came 
in at a price above 70s., and only 25 per 
cent. came in at a lower price. It stands 
to reason, that it should be so for it must 
be known by any one who watches the 
operations of the corn-market, that when 
corn begins to rise, all persons holding corn 
in bond do not bring out their corn, paying 
16s. or 20s. duty, but what they do is this, 
they wait, and operate on the market, till 
at last the price rises to 73s. and corn comes 
out at ls. duty. Is this a benefit? But 
before I come to this point, I turn—have 
ing stated the effect of the law—to 
the hon. Members opposite, and ask 
what were the intention and views of the 
framers of it? What was the declared ob- 
ject of the committee of 1821? The great 
object to be secured was to obtain a steady 
price for corn ; a price free from fluctue 
ation. The admirable report, framed by 
the committee of which Sir Thomas Gooch 
was chairman, was written by Mr. Huse 
kisson, and introduced under the auspices 
of the chairman—that admirable report, 
setting out with a statement, clear and 
cOnvincing as to what the law should be, 
required above al] things that prices should 
be steadied and fluctuations prevented; and 
Iam astonished that in the Corn-bill of 
1827, or the law of 1828, the reeoommenda-e 
tion of that report was not followed up, 
and that the fluctuating scale was intro- 
duced. I hold in my hand a document 
which will prove beyond a possibility of 
doubt that the object contemplated by the 
framers of the present law was the pre- 
vention of the fluctuation in the market, 
and I shall take the liberty of reading that 
document to the House. I hold in my 
hand an extract from the speech of the 
author of the bill of 1827; and what did 
Mr. Canning say, in introducing that bill ? 
“Tt seems to me desirable, that if there is 
to be a trade in corn at all, it should be con- 
ducted as far as possible on the principle of 
other trades, in a sober regular course, and not 
by perpetual jerks and impulses, arising out of 
extraordinary emergencies. I am persuaded 
that if importation be always free, taking suffi- 
cient security against an inundation of the 





price of 70s. being considered by the law 
of 1822 as the famine price), it would 
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dering the trade, as now, under the principle 
of prohibition, a perpetual series of altera- 
tions between a drought and a deluge. I think 
this project will tend to equalize the prices, and 
keep that equalization of prices steady. The 
market will, indeed, assume such a steadiness, 
that, instead of a fluctuation between 112s. at 
one time and 38s. at another, the vibrations will 
probably be found to be limited within the 
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cotton; why then upon corn? 


small circle of from about 55s. to about 65s. | 
The plan will provide against the mischief | 
; 'is all this done, for the tenant? who can 
time, and sudden dearths compelling us to le- | 


arising from sudden gluts in the market at one 


gislate occasionally in contradiction to our 
general system of legislation at another.’’* 


Now, what I ask is whetlier these ex- 
pectations have been fulfilled? Can any 
man who has attended to the prices of corn 
in this country pretend that such has been 
the result? I hold in my hand a state- 
ment of the highest and lowest prices of 
corn in each year, from 1828. In 1828, 
the highest price of wheat was 76s. the low- 
est, 5ls.: the difference, 49 per cent. 
In 1829, highest price 75s., lowest 55s. ; 
the difference, 37 per cent. In 1830, 
highest price, 74s. lowest 55s.; differs 
ence 35 per cent. In 1831, highest price 
75s. lowest 59s., the difference between 
the highest and lowest prices was 27 per 
cent-; in 1832, highest price 63s., lowest 
5ls., 24 per cent. ; in 1833, highest price 
56s., lowest 49s., 14 per cent.; in 1834, 
highest price 49s., lowest 40s., 22 per 
cent.; in 1835, highest price 44s., lowest 
36s., 22 per cent. In 1836, the highest 
price was 60s., the lowest 365.; the differ- 
ence 68 per cent. In 1837, highest price 
60s., lowest 51s.; difference 17 per cent. 
In 1838, highest price 78s., lowest 52s. ; 
difference 49 per cent. Between 1836 and 
1839 there was a difference of 116 per 
cent. between the highest and lowest prices. 
I ask whether the object as explained in 
the passage I have read from Mr. Can- 
ning’s speech has been attained? I can 
show, by returns with which I will not 
now trouble the House, that under another 
state of the law dissimilar to that which 
exists at present, the fluctuations during 
ten years were never half so much. 

But my hon. Friend has said that we 
must look to other considerations with re- 
ference to other interests,—tenants, la- 
bourers, and others. I am ready to exa- 
mine the question upon that ground, and 
I am prepared to contend that, as the law 
stands, it is most injurious to all these 
interests. But, before I go on with this 
part of my argument, I call upon the 





* Hansard New Series, vol, xvi. p. 770. 
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Gentlemen on the other side to say, why 
corn should have a duty different from all 
There are not fluctuating 
duties upon wine, or timber, upon silk or 
On what 
principle is it that, after the system laid 
down by Mr. Canning has so signally 
failed, we continue to apply a different 
law to corn from that applied to other 
articles? For whose interest then, I ask, 


deny that fluctuation of price must be most 
injurious to him? He can never tell what 
he ought to pay for his land, what return 
he ought to get for his capital. To the 
uncertainty which already exists in all 
farming operations, you superadd an addi- 
tional amount of uncertainty and you call 
that a good law for the tenant. 

With regard to the landlord, instead of 
entering into an argument te show how, 
on theory and on principle, the law must 
be injurious to him, I must be permitted 
to advert to a document, respecting 
which there can be no dispute, which 
will be a good test of what the 
agriculturist has experienced from the law. 
If the law be what it has been represented 
by its advocates, we have a right to expect 
that its effects on agriculture will be be- 
neficial ; but I find, from the records be- 
before me, that since 1828, there has been 
no less than five King’s Speeches in which 
reference was made to the depressed state 
of agriculture, and which called the earliest 
attention of Parliament to the subject, with 
a view of devising relief. Upon the 4th 
of February, 1830, his late Majesty, in his 
Speech from the Throne, said— 


“ His Majesty laments that, notwithstanding 
this indication of active commerce, distress 
should prevail among the agricultural and ma- 
nufacturing classes in some parts of the United 
Kingdom,”’ 

But that, however, was not considered 
strong enough, and an Amendment was 
moved by the right hon. Baronet, the 
Member for Kent, opposite, the tendency 
of which was to describe the distress which 
prevailed, in more forcible language. In 
1831, upon the 6th of December, the 
King, in his Speech from the Throne, 
said— 

“TI deeply lament the distress which still 
prevails in many parts of my dominions ; and 
for which the preservation of peace both at 
home and abroad will, under Divine Provi- 
dence, afford the best and most effectual re- 
medy.” 


In 1883, there was no mention of the 
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subject, but committees were appointed to 
inquire into the state of trade and agri- 
culture. In 1834, the King’s Speech con- 
tained the following paragraph :— 

“T have to lament the continuance of dis- 
tress amongst the proprietors and occupiers of 
land.” 

In 1835, the Speech from the Throne 
said— 

“I deeply lament that the agricultural in- 
terest continues in a state of great depres- 


” 


In 1836, his Majesty said— 

“T lament that any class of my subjects 
should still suffer distress, and the difficulties 
which continue to be felt in important branches 
of agriculture may deserve your inquiry with a 
view of ascertaining whether there are any 
measures which Parliament can advantageously 
adopt for the alleviation of this pressure.” 

There were five King’s Speeches and a 
Committee of the House in one year, when 
the subject was not mentioned in a King's 
Speech, within a few years, all indicating 
an increased or continued distress amongst 
the agricultural class; and after that we 
are told, that the present system works 
well, and that the law requires no change! 
Really 1 know not how posterity may 
read history, but I think it must seem here- 
after that those Gentlemen who so recently 
complained of their condition, and then 
boasted that the law under which they 
suffered was the best that could be enacted, 
must have committed some great mistake. 

As to the labourer, I cannot understand 
how the labourer can be otherwise than 
benefitted by a change of the law. The 
only thing which he can bring to market 
is his labour, the price which he obtains 
for it, depends upon the ratio which the 
supply has to the demand in the market. 
Whatever increases the demand for labour, 
raises his wages,—whatever diminishes it, 
reduces them. I donot advert of course 
to what may be the case in some agricul- 
tural districts, where, owing to the difficulty 
of transporting labour, and the effect of the 
old Poor-law, the labourer is reduced to 
the mere minimum of subsistence; but in 
a healthy state of society and generally 
through this country, no one will deny that 
my position is correct. How does your 
Corn-law then operate upon him? By 
diminishing the means of employment, it 
lowers the wages which he receives. By 
raising the price of food, it makes his money 
wages of still less value to him. I may be 
told, indeed, that he would lose employ- 
ment by so much less British corn having 
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to be cultivated ; but if so (which I do not 
believe to be the case) a greater quantity 
of foreign would come in because it was 
cheaper, and it must be paid for by some- 
thing; the labour of this country which 
would take the place of the labour thus dis- 
placed. If foreign corn were, therefore, 
admitted, it would be manifestly for his 
benefit. If corn became cheap, the 
labourer’s wages would be of more value, 
and the effect would be to increase the 
demand for labour, whilst it decreased the 
price of the labourer’s food. But above all, 
a greater equality of prices would ensue, 
which would have a tendency to benefit 
the labourer, inasmuch as he is always a 
sufferer from the fluctuation of prices. If 
any man, indeed, more than another has an 
interest in the alteration of the Corn-laws, 
with a view to avoid fluctuations, it is the 
labourer. It is well known that the 
wages of labour do not rise or decrease 
as rapidly and in the same proportion as 
the price of provisions, and it is this fact 
which made the present system inflict 
great injury on him. In 1835 and 
1836, when the prices of corn were 
low, the wages of labourers in the 
agricultural districts, where there is often 
a supply greater in amount than the de- 
mand for labour, were decreased to match 
the price of corn; and when an in- 
crease, and a rapid increase, took place in 
the price of corn, there has not been a 
corresponding increase in the amount of 
labourer’s wages, so that he has nearly the 
same amount of money to receive for his 
labour when the price of corn has been 
doubled; therefore I maintained that no 
class of persons are more interested in the 
subject than the labouring class, nor is 
the condition of any class more influenced 
by the Corn-laws. My hon. Friend said 
that one of the objects which would be 
achieved by a change in the law would be 
to reduce the wages of the labourers to 4s. 
per week, and in this resolution he included 
manufacturing as agricultural labourers— 
I entirely deny that. Now, what are the 
demands of the labourers?) They say they 
want employment—they want the means of 
getting a livelihood—they want to be placed 
in a position which will enable them to earn 
their bread. That is one reason why I 
felt that a change is necessary, because 
I am convinced that if the Corn-laws 
were changed there would be an increase 
in the demand for workmen, and the rate 
of wages would be increased with the in« 
creased demand for their labour. 
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The next point to which my hon. Friend 
(Mr. Cayley) adverted, was the effect a 
change in the present system would 
have upon the trade of the country. It 
is not my intention to follow my hon. 
Friend through those minute calculations 
into which he has gone with regard to 
the prices of cochineal, indigo, cotton twist, 
and other articles ; for to attempt to com- 
pare the variations in the prices of commo- 
dities of that kind, which depend upon 
so many various and conflicting circum- 
stances, with the price of the great neces- 
sary of life, seems to me to be quite beside 
the question. All the commodities to 
which my hon. Friend has alluded are 
subject, in consequence of the modcrate 
amount of the supply, to speculation in the 
market to a great extent; they are sub- 
ject to the chances of different markets in 
Europe far more than corn can possibly 
be. But my hon. Friend has said—and 
here I ventured to differ from him very 
considerably—my hon. Friend has. said, 
“‘ Why, your home trade is the only trade 
you have got to iook to, and I would not 
see the country sacrificed for the sake of a 
foreign trade.” Now, I must tell my 
hon. Friend that it is a little too late 
to talk of this nation being independent 
of other countries; my hon. Friend 
might have said such was the case one 
hundred, or at least seventy or cighty 
years ago; but the time is past, and now 
England has a large population dependent 
altogether upon her foreign trade. 1 
do not say that the home trade is not 
beneficial to this country, and I cannot 
conceive how the home trade is to be lost, 
nor has any attempt been made to shew that 
it would, but now that millions and millions 
of the population of Great Britain are 
dependant upon the foreign trade { Cheers.) 
I beg to ask hon. Gentlemen who cheer 
me whether it is not too much to talk 
lightly of that trade, which supported so 
Jarge a proportion of the population of 
the country. Do hon. Gentlemen know 
the amount of the exports from this country 
——do they known what the foreign trade 
is? Why, the country scarcely im- 
ports any thing but raw materials; it 
unports of them to the extent of between 
25,000,0002, and 30,000,0002. for the 
purposes of home consumtion or for ma- 
nufactures of be sent away again. What 
I complain of in the existing Corn-laws is 
this—that this country has by those laws 
raised against it many of the other nations 
of the world—not because we do not 
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take corn from them, but on account of 
the uncertainty which is thrown into the 
trade with them in consequence of our sys- 
tem of duties, which declare that England 
shall never apply to foreigners if she can pos- 
sibly help it, by which we have done every 
thing that is possible to shut the markets 
of Europe and America against the British 
manufactures, and have induced nations 
to adopt a hostile policy in commercial 
matters which would never have occurred 
but for these laws. Do I speak with- 
out book when I state this? An 
hon. Gentleman behind me has moved 
for the production of whatever corres- 
pondence had taken place between the Go- 
vernment of this country and those of 
other nations on the subject of the Corn- 
laws, or for any propositions made or 
notices given by foreign countries willing to 
trade with this country, provided the pre- 
sent system of Corn-laws were done away 
with. Those documents I shall produce to 
my hon. Friend and the House, but | 
must at the same time mention that they 
are aclass of communications which do 
not generally take place in an official 
form; they are more generally the result 
of private letters, and therefore the in- 
formation contained in them is not so full 
as I could desire. But some time ago 
a gentleman, Mr. M’Gregor, was sent to 
Germany to inquire into the condition of 
the German League, and I have with me 
letters I have received from him, bearing 
on the subject now before the House, and 
which I will read. This is dated in 1836. 
He says: — 

“ T am perpetually told, that England must 
reduce her own tariff before she can reason- 
ably expect Germany to do so.” 
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And in reply to Mr. M‘Gregor, the 
foreizn minister for Wurtemberg thus ex- 
presses himself :— 


* Tam opposed to anything like particular 
protection given to any branch of industry, 
being convinced that such protection is a 
general tax on the community. 

“We have few articles besides coarse 
linens and natural produce, as corn, and cattle, 
and probably some of the wool, which we send 
by the Neckar and Rhine to Holland, that 
would find their way to your markets at re- 
duced duties; but, settle the preliminaries of 
a commercial treaty with Prussia, and I pre- 
sume there will not be much difficulty in Wur- 
temberg adhering to it.” 


I will read another extract in relation to 
our commerce with Prussia :— 
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“M. Kuchné, the Prussian Commissiary, 
is a gentleman of intelligent views, and seems 
fully to comprehend the importance of a com- 
mercial treaty with England, but argues our 
Corn-laws are the supreme obstacle. Ie is 
at the same time said to be tlhe most skilful 
member of the Congress.” 


Corn-Laws. 


And, again— 

“ Baron Smit, the Wurtemberg Minister at 
the Bavarian Court, the proprietor of the 
Germanic Union tells me that he can discover 
no objection whatever in mecting the views of 
foreign States to a reasonable extent in re- 
ducing the high duties in the Germanic tarifl, 
provided that such States will act with some- 
thing like reciprocity towards Germany; but 
he also contends, that the British tariff ranges 
much higher than the Germanic tariff as 
twenty to thirty per cent. compared to ten per 
cent,, and on linens, and every article from 
Germany, as wood, corn, and some other 
natural produce, much higher.” 


On the 14th July M. Kuchné said,— 


“If any arrangement be entered into, you 
must begin at Berlin, and a reduction of your 
corn duties to a fixed rate must be prelim- 
nary to any understanding as to a reduction 
on our part of duties on your commodities.” 

“ Without saying how such an arangement 
could be effected, I alluded to the proposed 
reduction of the duty on timber, and such as 
would probably be made on some other 
articles, as linens, Nuremburg wares, mitral 
water, &c. ; but he took his stand upon corn, 
saying the other reductions were but of litile 
consequence.” 


Those extracts with which I] have troubled 
the House will show how our foreign 
trade has been affected by the Corn-law 
system, which has been said to work so 
well, that no system can be better devised. 
So much with regard to their effect. But 
we have becn told, that some protection 
is necessary. I would not, if such were 
the opinion of the House, object to a fair 
protection ; but what I object to is, the 
present mode of administering this pro- 
tection, and I contend, that it produces no 
advantage. 

I do not object to that fair protection 
being given which may be demanded by 
those additional burthens which it is sup- 
posed the land pays. I wish for protec- 
tion to that extent, but what we quarrel 
with is the mode in which the law gives 
the present protection, which I contend 
is of no advantage to the interest it is in- 
tended to benefit, while it is a detriment 
to others. At the same time my hon. 
Friend has made a most exaggerated 
statement of the amount of the protection 
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required in consequence of what he has 
been pleased to call the burthens on land ; 
but 1 confess I cannot follow my hon. 
Friend’s calculations, so as to be satisfied 
with thecorrectness of that statement. I am, 
however, willing to admit that there have 
been burthens which press exclusively upon 
land; many of them, however, have been 
removed, and I should, therefore, like to 
examine into them in Committee; and if 
the grievance be substantiated, then to 
give a fair protection. The burthen which 
has chiefly been alluded to is the poor- 
rate. 

Now, the returns for the year 1833, 
showed the proportions of all burthens 
on land and other property; and of the 
poor-rate and highway-rate, land paid, it 
appeared, sixty-five per cent., and houses 
and other property paid thirty-five per 
cent. Now, taking the same proportion 
in 1838, the whole amount of poorerate, 
highway-rate, and other imposts, was 
about 5,186,0001., of which land paid 
3,275,0002., and other property paid 
1,911,0002.; or again, taking the poor-rate 
alone, it amounted last year to 4,123,0002., 
of which land pays 2,604,0002., and houses 
and other property paid 1,519,0002 I state 
this to show that those burthens do not 
exclusively fall on land, and that other 
property pays very considerably towards 
them, and I must remark, that when a 
balance comes to be made out of the 
account on both sides, the probate and 
legacy duty of 2,284,0001., which is paid 
exclusively by other interests, must be 
taken into account and set against the 
other charges. 

It has also been said, that the Malt-tax 
isa burthen on land. I regret that the 
right hon. Baronet, the Member for Tam- 
worth, was not in his place to answer that 
assertion when it was made —answer it he 
could, for I have heard the right hon. 
Baronet make a speech on the subject of 
Malt-tax (and I have voted with the right 
hon. Baronet in consequence of that 
speech and the doctrines therein laid 
down), in which he established irresistibly 
that the Malt-tax was not a tax on land, 
but a tax paid by the consumer. Une 
doubtedly, by limiting consumption, it 
affects the distribution of crops, and is a 
gfievance to that extent, but to that ex- 
tent only. 

Then, I must ask, why it is that the 
House refuses to make any alteration in 
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the existing Cornelaws, Is that refusal 
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from a fear of lowering the price of corn ? 
My own opinion is (and I do not state it 
now for the first time), that by a change, 
the prices, on an average of years, would 
not be much lower than they are at pre- 
sent; it is my firm belief, that wheat 
could not be imported to be laid in at 
30s., 32s., or 33s, per quarter, as has been 
most erroneously asserted—that is, in my 
judgment, perfectly out of the question; 
if there were a regular demand for it, and 
the supply was steadily taken, it would be 
impossible, from any calculation that has 
been made, that wheat could be brought 
into this country under 40s. or 50s. per 
quarter. The House ought to remember, 
that this country has this circumstance to 
contend with—that the further from rivers 
or the sea-shore, or other means of commu- 
nication we go to procure our supplies, 
the greater will be the expense; and 
not only a greater expense according to 
common progression, but according to an 
infinitely increasing progression. In my 
travels I have known, in a province of 
Russia, for instance, wheat sell at 5s. per 
quarter, but such was the expense of car- 
riage and the charges of transport, that it 
could not be carried to a neighbouring 
rovince at a less price than 20s. or 25s. 
t is not many years ago since in that 
country, which forms such a bugbear to 
the hon. Gentleman opposite, I mean the 
South of Russia, when the crops failed, it 
was found to be cheaper to send the po- 
pulation to the food in a distant province, 
than to transport the food to them. But 
if hon. Members are so afraid of lower- 
ing the price, I must be permitted to ask 
them to go back and see how little their 
fears on other subjects have been justified 
by the events which have ensued. 1 will, 
as an instance, take the article of wool. 
Hon. Members will remember the debates 
which took place when a proposal was 
made to admit foreign wool into this 
country, and when it was declared by a 
noble Friend of mine in another place, 
that the sheep farmers of this country 
would be utterly and entirely ruined, that 
it would be impossible for them to com- 
pete with those flocks which produced 
wool so cheaply abroad. Now, what was 
the result? Why, that the sheep farmer 
in this country now receives a higher price 
for his wool than he did before the change 
took place. 
This will appear from the following 
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long wools from the years 1821 to 1838, 
inclusive, per tod of 28 lbs. :—Average 
price in 1821, 32s, 6d.; in 1822, 29s. ; 
in 1823, 26s.; in 1824, 29s.; in 1825, 
40s. 6d.; in 1826, 28s.; in 1827, 26s.;3 in 
1828, 24s.; in 1829, 21s. 6d.; in 1830, 
21s. 6d.; in 1831, 30s.; in 1832, 30s. 6d.; 
in 1833, 38s. 6d.; in 1834, 46s.; in 
1835, 39s.; in 1836, 41s.3 in 1837, 37s.; 
and in 1838, 38s. The high range of 
prices for the last six years is to be as- 
cribed to the increasing export. Although 
the trade was thrown open in 1826, it was 
some time before the export was suffi- 
ciently great to affect prices. It was the 
speculation induced by the over-issue of 
paper in 1825, previous to the panic, 
which occasioned the high prices of 1825. 
If the export of wool were prohibited, 
as formerly, it is the opinion of well-in- 
formed persons that the price of Leicester 
long wool would not exceed 25s. per tod; 
the free trade in wool has, consequently, 
given the agricultural interest a clear ad- 
vantage of 15s. per tod for the last six 
years on the whole of the long wool 
growth of the kingdom, which is estimated 
at 300,000 packs of eight tods each, or 
equivalent to 13 million sterling. And 
this great advantage was literally forced 
on the agricultural interest, who antici- 
pated from free trade in wool the absolute 
ruin of the wool grower, This, then, was 
the result of their apprehensions—this was 
the effect of throwing open the trade in 
wool. 

But I now come to the Jast argument 
which had been urged by my han. Friend, 
viz.—the dependance of this country upon 
foreigners in case a change were made 
in the present Corn-laws. I must re- 
peat, that it is now too late to urge 
that argument, for, according to the 
report of the committee of 1834, this 
country is even now dependent upon 
foreigners in this respect; and the ques- 
tion really is, in what a state does this 
country stand now, under the present 
condition of the law with respect to 
this point? Why, this country has found 
that foreigners were inclined to shut their 
ports, to prevent the export of corn, be- 
cause Great Britain is not a steady regular 
customer—that foreigners find they can 
carry on no beneficial trade with her, and 
that her demand is inconvenient instead 
of advantageous to them. That is one 
of my main arguments for wishing to 
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foreigners may be made as much de- 
pendent on England for the sale of their 
corn as England is now dependent on 
them for the supply of that commodity. 
I contend, that if a regular fixed and 
steady trade was established with them, 
they would be no more able to prevent their 
corn from coming to the British market 
than the Americans are able to prevent 
their cotton. Is not this country de- 
pendent now upon America for cotton ? It 
is true cotton is not a necessary of life, 
but still there are 1,500,000 people in 
this country dependent for their bread 
upon the cotton trade. I again re- 
peat, that if there is not that mutual 
interest raised which will make each 
country dependent on the other, then there 
will be as much danger from the situa- 
tion of a population engaged in all the 
great articles of foreign produce brought 
here for manufacture, as ever there could 
be from being dependent on foreign na- 
tions for a supply of corn. But the fact 
is, that at present foreigners look on 
the demand made on them by this coun- 
try for corn, rather as a nuisance than 
otherwise ; occurring only at seasons when 
corn is scarce it deranges the whole of 
their markets by its irregularity. Corn 
may be grown by them in expectation of 
some demand from here; it may be 
sent to the ports, where it sometimes lies 
for years, at heavy charges for warehouse- 
rent and loss of interest on the capital 
locked up all the time, until a sudden de- 
mand comes, and it is taken perhaps at 
a ‘oss to the grower, the additional price 
being merely for those charges of rent and 
interest on capital. But what does the En- 
glish purchaser pay? Why, because he 
wants the corn in a time of necessity, he 
must pay those additional charges, and 
the extra price is thus just as much 
thrown away as if so much of the corn 
were thrown into the sea from the ships 
which transport it to this country. On the 
other hand, foreign countries themselves, 
even suffer from the sudden rise of prices. 
All their relations are disturbed — the 
price of corn, perhaps low, is suddenly 
converted into a high price, and their own 
population suffer from the effects of the 
demand from this country. How different, 
however, would be the position of both if 
a regular steady trade were established! 

I will not trouble the House further ; 
I have, imperfectly 1 fear, but as well 
as I am able, expressed my opinion with 
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regard to the existing Corn-laws. I have 
contended, that the law in its present 
state is injurious to the landlord, inas- 
much as it produces uncertainty to him— 
I have contended it is injurious to the 
tenant, inasmuch as he never knows 
what he is about under the great fluc- 
tuations in prices—it is injurious to the 
labourer, because it deprives him of the 
employment he would otherwise have, 
and it is injurious to the manufacturer, 
because it fetters his industry and pro- 
motes foreign competition. This is my 
view of the case. It is upon these grounds 
that I recommend the House to assent to 
the motion of my hon. Friend. I will not 
attempt to use further argument, but I 
will venture, in conclusion, to address you 
in the words of one, my right hon. Friend, 
the Member for Pembroke, (Sir J. Gra- 
ham); and I beg particularly to address 
them to those who, acting under a fear of 
low prices, pretend to seek protection for 
our corn. His words are these :— 
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“The public opinion must be hostile to the 
present Corn-law, The receivers of rent are 
a very small body. Backed by public opinion 
they are almost omnipotent—in violation of 
public opinion they cannot long retain an ex- 
clusive advantage. The contest is fearful, for 
on what ground will it be decided? On the 
very topic which inflames to madness, that 
hunger, which breaks through walls, will be 
arrayed against them. ‘The barriers of society 
will be broken down, and estates, distinctions, 
honors, swept away in one resistless torrent. 
Let those who seek high prices at all risks re- 
member the words of Tacitus:—‘ Vulgus ad 
magnitudinem beneficiorum aderat, stultissi- 
mus quisque pecuniis mercabatur; apud sapi- 
entes cassa habebantur, que neque dari neque 
accipi salva republica, poterant.’ ”’ 


In conclusion, I would say, that I 
only asked the House to go with me into 
Committee, and I shall then establish my 
case. I ask you to let me propose in that 
Committee the alteration I think benefi- 
cial; and I implore the House not heed. 
lessly to reject a motion on which, I be- 
lieve in my conscience, depend the welfare 
and the stability of the material interests 
of this country.” 

Sir E. Knatchbull spoke amidst many 
marks of impatience, and was understood 
to say that he trusted the House would 
indulge him with a few moments attention. 
He was perfectly aware of the difficulty of 
following a Gentleman who had made this 
subject his own. He thought, however, 
that some remarks of that right hon, Gene 
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tleman called for special observation. It 
had been asserted that there was—there 
could be—nothing novel in the present 
discussion ; but, however, that observation 
must apply to the arguments, he thought 
there was great novelty in the position in 
which they now approached the matter. 
He had heard that night, with astonish- 
ment, a Minister of the Crown declare 
that agitation was the only way in which a 
change in the Corn-laws could be effected. 
On a question of this kind, in which the 
feelings, the interests, of the whole country 
were raised, he was amazed to hear a 
Minister of the Crown promulgate such 
doctrines. Were Ministers prepared to 
act in obedience to agitation? He had 
listened with the greatest attention to the 
whole of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech in hopes of hearing what modifica- 
tion of the present laws he intended to 
propose in committee, but the right hon. 
Gentleman had given them no information 
whatever. They were asked to go into a 
committee of the whole House to consider 
the operation of the Act regulating the 
trade in corn, but not one word could 
they hear of the intentions of Government 
on the subject. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had alluded to the speech of Mr. 
Canning in 1827. But what had been 
Mr. Canning’s conduct? He had proposed 
a well-digested measure upon this subject, 
and proposed it boldly, upon his own re- 
sponsibility. Why was not Mr, Canning’s 
conduct imitated on the present occasion ? 
He could tell the noble Lord opposite that 
the country expected that on a matter of 
this kind of great public moment, the Go- 
vernment would not shrink from the re. 
sponsibility belonging to their official 
situations. Now, they not only declined 
to do so, but they would not even conde- 
scend to favour the House with an outline 
of their plan—if in point of fact they 
had any, What a contrast there was be- 
tween the conduct of the Ministers of the 
Crown and the hon. Gentleman who 
brought forward the motion, who had 
acted in a manner bold, manly, and intel- 
ligible—the very reverse in every respect 
of the Government. The manufacturers 
had declared it to be their object to obtain 
the total and unqualified extinction of 
Corn-laws. They had not shrunk from 
stating their intention to withdraw from 
the landowners of the country every vestige 
of protection—to repeal the existing law, 
and to substitute no other, The right 
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hon. Gentleman had not disclosed his 
plan, but co-operating with the originators 
of the motion made him cautious and sus- 
picious, and would prevent him giving his 
assent to going into committee, lest he 
might be exposing himself to a coalition of 
the Government and the originators of the 
motion. The right hon. Gentleman had 
read a letter from a Prussian correspond- 
ent advocating a fixed duty—was that his 
plan? He had Mr, Canning’s authority 
for saying that such a duty would be ab- 
surd. Mr. Canning said, that such a duty 
must be either too lowor too high. If too 
low it would afford no protection, if too 
high it would go at the first moment of 
pressure. But the right hon, Gentleman 
would not follow the authority of Mr. 
Canning-—he would keep them all in the 
dark and would ultimately attempt to 
establish a free trade in corn. The right 
hon. Gentleman said—* Why not treat 
corn as every other foreign article is 
treated ?” He would answer this question 
of the right hon, Gentleman in two words. 
Because corn is the staple article of human 
sustenance, it would be madness to be- 
come dependent for its supply upon foreign 
countries. The real question was, whether 
they were to have protection or not? He 
begged that hon. Members would bear 
that in their minds. He told them that if 
they gave way on this occasion, the fixed 
duty, as it was termed, would not last two 
or three years. On this question he ex- 
pected the support of many hon. Members 
opposite. He thought that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer ought to side with them, 
for there was no part of the country in 
which the matter was more anxiously con- 
sidered than in that with which the right 
hon, Gentleman was most immediately 
connected. But hon. Gentlemen might 
depend on this—that if they adopted the 
motion before the House, and allowed the 
introduction of foreign grain without pay- 
ment of duty or a free trade in grain, they 
must also remove protection, and throw 
open the trade in all other articles of con- 
sumption in the country. For himself’ he 
could not understand how it was that the 
landlord could prosper whilst the tenant 
was in a state of adversity. He believed 
that their interests were closely mixed up 
together, and that it was not possible for 
one to prosper and the other to suffer. It 
was said also that the price of wages 
should be lowered, and that then the 
labourer would be more prosperous. 
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Judging from his own experience, how- 
ever, he would say that the condition of 
the labourers was better when corn was 
tending to a high price than when it was 
low. It seemed to be the wish of the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton to ob- 
tain a low price of corn that the wages of 
labour might be low, and that thus the ex- 
penses of producing manufactured articles 
should be reduced. But how low would 
the hon. Member reduce the wages? Did 
he not know that a great portion of the 
labourers’ wages was expended in food, 
and supposing that the labourer now re- 
ceived 12s. a week, 6s. of which were ex- 
pended in corn, he would have the remain- 
ing 6s. to purchase other articles ; if, how- 
ever, the rate of wages should be lowered 
from 12s, to 6s., and the price of corn 
should also be lowered one half, the la- 
bourer would have Gs. wages and 3s. to 
pay for corn, leaving him only 3s. in- 
stead of 6s. to expend in ether articles; 
and he would ask the House and the 
country under which system they thought 


the labouring man would be best off? And | 


he would also ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer under which system the produce 
of the taxes would be greatest, under the 
existing regulations, or upon the princi- 
ples advocated by the hon. Member for 
Wolverhamptou? There was one other 
question connected with this to which 
he wished to claim the attention of the 
House, He alluded to the Act for the 
commutation of tithes, which had been 
passed, with the almost unanimous con- 
currence of that House. If they deprived 
the growers of corn of their present pro- 
tection, he presumed that the Tithe Com- 
mutation Act must also be repealed. The 
hon Member concluded his speech with 
declaring, that there were three incum- 
brances which it was necessary to remove, 
the establishment, the debt, and the 
aristocracy. With respect to the estab- 
lishment, the hon. Member had said little 
—with respect to the debt, he did not 
know how, with the repeal of the Corn- 
laws, they could pay the interest on the 
debt; and he could not help expressing 
his own confident conviction that in 
such case the debt of the country could 
not be liquidated. And when the hon. 
Gentleman dealt so tenderly with what he 
called the aristocracy, a large class of her 
Majesty’s subjects, under any point of 
consideration, he would like to know who 
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class of aristocracy. He took it that the 
nobility were included in that class, that 
the clergy were also included, and any 
person who was the owner of any consi- 
derable quantity of land; but might not 
smaller owners be included, and would 
the hon. Member advocate the extinction 
of this large class? He would, if his doc- 
trine were carried out. If the doctrine 
were persisted in, he was sure that all 
well-wishers of their country would resist 
it by all the means in their power, for it 
would only produce such misery, ruin, 
and confusion, as had never yet been seen 
in this country. The aristocracy, as they 
were called, however, merited at the hands 
of the country a better consideration. It 
was not true, as the hon. Baronet who 
seconded the motion asserted, that the 
landlords had raised the price of the ne- 
cessaries of life, and that, in order to 
do so, they had oppressed her Majesty’s 
subjects. He would contradict this as- 
sertion with all the energy he could; and 
he would maintain that nothing could ex- 
ceed the high and unblemished character 
of the landed proprietors in this country. 
He thought that the most secure course 
for the House to take, was that recom- 
mended by Mr. Huskisson, who had said 
that “ the history of this country for the 
last 170 years clearly proves on the one 
hand that cheapness produced by foreign 
import is the sure forerunner of scarcity ; 
and on the other, that a steady home sup- 
ply is the only safe foundation of steady 
and moderate prices.” Did the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Poulett Thomson) mean 
to say that this country was now dependent 
upon foreign countries for a supply of 
corn? He maintained that we were not, 
and that we ought not to become so. He 
hoped, therefore, that the great majority 
of the House would vote as he would do, 
and declare that the people of England 
should not be injured. His right hon. 
Friend at the conclusion of his speech had 

quoted the speech of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Pembroke, delivered 

some time since, and he (Sir Edward 
Knatchbull) would also conclude by read- 

ing an extract from the writings of a 

person of high authority in that House, 

and throughout Great Britain; it was the 

production of the noble Lord opposite 

(Lord J. Russell). It was in full concur- 

rence with his (Sir E. Knatchbull’s) own 

opinion. The letter which he would read 





the hon. Member included among his 


could not give the noble Lord the oppor- 
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tunity of stating, as he had done in a late 
letter, that he had altered his opinions, for 
the sentiments contained in the extract he 
was about to quote were general and uni- 
versal, and applicable at all times. The 
letter was written by the then Member for 
the county of Huntingdon, and he did not 
think that the noble Member for Stroud at 
the present day could differ in opinion 
from the noble Member for Huntingdon in 
1822, The letter was dated 


“ Woburn Abbey, Jan. 14, 1822. 


“ It being impossible by means of the Corn 
Bill to restore the war prices, I beg of you 
seriously to consider whether a new Corn Bill 
is likely to do you at present any good what- 
ever. Supposing you were allowed to frame 
it yourselves, or that the Legislature should 
enact a prohibition at all times to import any 
article, the produce of the soil of Great Britain, 
would your distress be at all relieved? I think 
not. I think also, if you agree thus far, you 
must also agree with me that any efforts in 
this direction are not likely to be attended 
with benefit to yourselves. For the truth of 
this I appeal to the best of all tests —the expe- 
rience of last year. By active petitioning you 
obtained a committee on the state of agricul- 
ture. And what was the result? Evidence 
proving the distress beyond all doubt, and a 
report suggesting no relief but time and pa- 
tience. Time has not yet brought you any 
consolation ; and, as for patience, you surely 
did not require twenty-one Gentlemen to sit 
three months for the purpose of recommending 
that well-known virtue. 

“ But the committee have also advised an 
alteration of the Corn Bill. That is to say, 
they recommend a lower importation price 
with a duty. Whether such a law as a perma- 
nent system might not be better than the pre- 
sent I am not quite prepared to decide. But 
it is clear that lowering the importation price 
would bring you no relief for present distress. 
And I am inclined to believe that, with many 
sugared words, the framer of the report in- 
tended to lay the foundation for subverting the 

. principle of the Corn Bill altogether, and in- 
troducing foreign corn at all times into the 
market ; for the principle of admitting foreign 
corn when our own prices are low being once 
granted, it would # extremely difficult to 
counterbalance the taxes paid by the English 
farmer. A duty of 40s. or 50s. a quarter upon 
foreign corn could hardly be enacted, and if 
enacted, certainly would not be persisted in. 
But I am inclined to think, that if foreign corn 
were admitted, even if you had scarcely any 
taxes to pry, it would not be easy for the 
farmers of England, who require to live ina 
certain degree of respectability and comfort, 
to compete with the Lords of Poland and 
Russia, whose vassal peasantry are unac- 
quainted with the wants of a civilized state. 
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ology) cheaply produced in a fertile soil, 
by wretched ploughs, wretched horses, and 
wretched men. 

“There is a party amongst us, however, 
distinguished in what is called the science of 
political economy, who wish to substitute the 
corn of Poland and Russia for our own. Their 
principle is, that you ought always to buy 
where you can buy cheapest. They repeat 
with emphasis that the nation pays a tax of 
25,000,000/. yearly to the growers of corn. 
They count as nothing the value to the country 
of a hardy race of farmers and labourers. They 
care not for the difference between an agricul- 
tural and manufacturing population, in all that 
concerns morals, order, national strength, and 
national tranquillity. Wealth is the only obs 
ject of their speculation; nor do they much 
consider the two or three millions of people 
who may be reduced to utter beggary in the 
course of their operations. This they call di- 
verting capital into another channel. Their 
reasonings lie so much in abstract terms, their 
speculations deal so much by the gross, that 
they have the same insensibility about the 
sufferings of a people that a General has re- 
specting the loss of men wearied by his opera- 
tions. 

* It is to these men, I suspect, that our Mi- 
nisters are about to give up the question of 
trade in corn.” 


It was to these men that the Ministers 
now meant to give up the Corn-laws, it 
was for these men that the House was now 
called upon to interfere. He was sure, 
however, that the House would do its 
duty, and he trusted that the noble Lord 
opposite would, upon reflection, consider 
that the sentiments of the noble Member 
for Huntingdon in 1822 were infinitely 
more politic than those which had lately 
been expressed in that House. He would 
not trouble the House by going into a 
statement of details which had been fully 
discussed by others; but he earnestly 
asked the House, and he required of the 
Ministers, to refrain from giving up “ the 
question of the trade in corn to this class 
of men.” 
Debate adjourned. 


reser tcon—— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, March 13, 1839. 


MinuTEs.] Bill. Read asecon ime :—Tithe Composi- 
tion Arrears (Ireland). 

Petitions presented. By Messrs. A. Holmes, D’Israeli, Par- 
ker, Mills, E. Tennant, G. Heathcote, Shaw, Cayley, B- 
Clive, Barry,'and Lefroy, Col. Thomas, Lords Clive, and G. 
Lennox, Sir D. Norreys, and Sir J. Y. Buller, from anum- 
ber of places, against the repeal of the Corn-laws.—By 
Messrs. Denison, Lister, Wakley, Gillon, Ewart, andGibson 
Craig, and Sir Robert Ferguson, for the Repeal of the 
Corn-laws.—By the Attorney-General, from Edinburgh, 





Corn is a manufacture (to use our new phrase. 


in favour of the Prisons (Scotland) Bill.»By Mr, Bethel, 
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tg nag _— rar aiyne — pag a cerely regret, that the House deemed it in- 
ion not founded on the Scriptures.—By Mr. ell, : : = js 

from Dublin, for a line of Railway to facilitate the Com- | Consistent, with due regard to public busi- 
munication between the two capitals.—By Mr. Paking- Ness, to accede to that petition. For, in- 


ton, from several places, for protection to the Established | stead of being able to appeal to their high 
Church in Canada.—By Mr. F. French, from Roscom- | oe ° ar 
mon, and Connaught, for Railway Communication.—By | authority in confirmation of my opinions, I 
Mr. Denison, from one place, for the Repeal of the Malt | am now obliged to rest my statements upon 
— r. O’Connell, from Lomas, for Justice to Ire- aaetsanc a . 
iand, or the Repeal of the Union.—By Mr. Wyse, from | ful pratt een bar! ence ee 
Queen’s County, to the same effect.—By Sir G. Staunton, ‘ } ntary returns, 
and Lord G. Lennox, from several places, for the Repeal | and especially of those valuable tables of 
of the Beer Laws.—By Mr. F. Palmer, from Reading, | yeyenue and population, which we owe to 
against any Alteration in the Beer Laws.—By Mr. Lock- | the zeal and the industry of Mr. Porter, I 
hart, from a place in Ayrshire, for Church Extension in 3 : b ’ 
Scotland.—By Mr. G. Berkeley, from Gloucester, for the | think it can be proved beyond a doubt, first, 
Enclosure of Waste Lands; and from the Hand-loom | that during the last twenty years the age 
Weavers of Gloucester, for a Tax = all Looms, on which gregate value in money of the exports of 
more than two persons are employed in one manufacture. | O° <o* ? P 
—By Mr. G. Evans, from Dublin, against the Report | British produce and manufactures has not 
of the Railway Commission. increased in anything like the same ratio in 
which the population and capital of this 
Corn Laws. — Apsournep Denare.j | country have increased, or even in propor- 
The Speaker having read the Order of the | tion to the wealth and population of those 
Day for resuming this debate, | countries which are our chief customers ; 
Sir W. Molesworth rose and said—Sir, I | secondly, that the greater portion of any 
trust the House will pardon my trespassing | increase, that has taken place, in the aggre- 
upon their patience in consideration of the | gate value of our exports does not consist 
great interests I represent, and of the} of highly manufactured goods, the cost of 
anxiety felt by my constituents on this sub- | whose production mainly depends upon the 
ject. I am convinced, that I give utterance | wages of labour, but is composed of commo- 
to their sentiments as well as to my own | dities, little removed from the state of the 
feelings, when I declare that, in supporting | raw material, and which are sent abroad to 
and in voting for the motion of my hon. | form the bases of many of the best conti- 
Friend, I do not merely seek the abrogation | nental fabrics; and, lastly, that whilst 
of all restrictions on the importation of | there has been but a slight increase in the 
food, but that I have in view the far more | aggregate value in money of our exports, 
important object of establishing the prin-| there has been a very great increase in the 
ciples of free trade in this country. That | quantities exported, accompanied conse- 
is my object. I acknowledge the evils of a | quently with a general and progressive fall 
Corn Law ; I desire its repeal on account | in the prices of our staple manufactures ; 
of its injurious effects; but, above all, I | and in addition I must observe that, accord - 
wish it abolished because it is the chief ing to the unanimous testimony of the best 
barrier to free trade; and if that barrier | authorities, during the same period there 
were removed, then the most powerful | has been a very considerable reduction in 
classes in this country, namely, those who | profits. In order to convince the House, if 
possess and cultivate the land, would at | possible, of the accuracy of these statements, 
once perceive how deeply their immediate | I have carefully compared the aggregate 
interests are concerned in the removal of all | value and quantities of the chief exports of 
other commercial restrictions. I desire this country at the present period with the 
freedom of trade on account of two very exports at the end of the two previous 
different classes of benefits—the one of an | periods of ten years each. To avoid the 
economical kind, affecting the production | anomalies which arise, and the objections 
and distribution of wealth ; the other of a that may fairly be urged, when a single 
moral and social kind, affecting the rela- | year is selected, I have taken the averages 
tions between members of this community, of four years as the basis of comparison. 
and the relations of this country with the I have compared, therefore, the averages of 
nations of the globe. The economical ad- | the four years ending with 1818, namely, 
vantages of free trade can best be shown by | 1815, 1816, 1817, and 1818; the four 
tracing the mischievous consequences of a years 1825, 1826, 1827, and 1828; and 
contrary course of policy. With thisobject the four last years, 1835, 1836, 1837, and 
in view, I must refer to certain facts, alluded 1838, 1 find that the value of our exports, 
to by those highly intelligent and respect- on the average of the four years ending 
able petitioners, who lately sought permis- 1818, was 45,403,000/. ; on the average of 
sion to give evidence at the bar. I sin- | the four last years, 40,645,000/. ; a de- 
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crease, therefore, since the period of 1818 of , goods, and with respect to the great and 
4,758,000/., or ten and a half per cent. | continual increase on the aggregate value 
During that period there has been a very | of the exports of those commodities which 
great increase in the aggregate value of the have merely passed through the prepara- 
half-manufactured goods exported. The tory stages of manufacture, may be ob- 
increase in cotton yarns amounted in value served with regard to productions in iron. 
to 4,260,000/.; and that of our exports of Comparing the last four years with the 
linen yarn, woollen yarn, wool, and of the four years ending with 1818, the aggre- 
different kinds of iron and steel has ex-. gate value of hardwares exported has in- 
ceeded 2,100,000/.; making, in all, anin- creased only six one-third per cent., but 
crease of 6,360,000/. in the value of the the aggregate value of iron and steel ex- 
exports of commodities, that have gone ported has increased ninety-three per cent., 
through the first stage of manufacture ; an; —————————___-—_-___-___-__---- 

increase of above 180 per cent. in the same 
period, in which the whole value of our ex- | 
ports has fallen off ten percent. Results | 
of a similar description are to be obtained | 
by a comparison between the periods of 
1828 and 1838. On the average of the | 
four years ending with 1828 our exports | 
were 35,368,000/.; on the average of the | 
last four years they were, as I have already | 
said, 40,645,000/.; showing an increase, | 


} 


therefore, of 5,277,000/. or of about 14 per | 
cent. But of that increase 3,094,000. | 
worth was of cotton yarn, and 2,000,000/. | 
of linen and woollen yarn, wool, iron, and | 
steel ; making in all 5,940,000/, or a little | 
less than the whole increase of our exports 
from 1828 to 1838. Whilst, therefore, the | 
aggregate value of all our exports has only | 
increased 14 per cent., the increase of the | 
primary materials of foreign manufactures 
had increased 107 per cent., or eight times 
as much. These facts are much more 
striking, when similar comparisons are made 
with regard to each of the great staple ma- 
nufactures of this country. 1 will, there. 
fore, with permission of the House, read a 
Table which 1 have drawn up upon this 
subject :—* 





99 
90 

32 

89 

16 
939 
1,161 


from 


1828 to 1838. 


Increase per Cent. on the 
Averages 
} 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
i 


93 
Decrease. 
Increase. 
62 


from 
1818 to 1838. 
3 
) 





417,603 


Average of the 
Years 
1835-36-37-38. 
£16,318,514 
6,553,000 
1,768,000 
2,132,000 
2,841,000 





Years 
son 


1825-26-27-28. 
1,983,000 


Average of the 

| £13,373,931 
3,459,000 
1,334,679 
1,123,189 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


as. | 


Thus it appears, on comparing the four 
years ending with 1838 to those ending 
with 1818, that there has been an increase 
on the aggregate value of the exports of 
cotton goods of only three and-a-half per 
cent, ; during the same period the increase 
on the aggregate value of the exports of 
cotton yarn has been 185 per cent., or fifty 
times as great. Comparing the four years 
ending with 1828 to the four last years, 
the increase on the value of our trade in 
cotton goods has been twenty-two per 
cent.. on cotton yarn ninety per cent., or 
four times as great, The same facts, with 
respect to the small increase, during the 
last twenty years, on the aggregate value of 


. 52 . . 
the exports of the higher descriptions of 


Years 
oe 


1815-10-17 


Average of the 
£15,754,000 
2,293,000 
1,663,661 
1,099,217 
2 
1,751,000 














Value of Exports of Cotton Goods 


| Ditto Cotton Yarn 
Ditto Hardwares and Cutlery 


| Ditto Iron and Steel 


| 
| 


Ditto Woollen Goods 
Ditto Woollen Yarn 
Ditto Wool 

Ditto Linens 

Ditto Linen Yarn 


* See Table. woe 
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or about fifteen times as much. In the same 
manner, comparing the last four years with 
the period of 1828, the exports of hard- 
wares have increased thirty-two per cent. 
in value, those of iron and steel eighty- 
nine per cent., or twice as much. During 
the last twenty years the aggregate value 
of the exports of woollen manufactures has 


portation of woollen yarn and of British 
wool was prohibited till the close of 1824 ; 
comparing the averages of the four subse- 
quent years with those of the four years 
ending with 1838, it appears that, whilst 
the aggregate value of the exports of 
woollen manufactures has increased but 
sixteen per cent., that of woollen yarn 
has increased 939 per cent., and of 
wool 1,161 per cent; that is the 
ratio of the increase on the exports of 
the raw material and of the half-manu- 
factured commodity has been fifty times 
as great as that on our once highly-esteem- 
ed cloths. To Germany, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Russia, and France these materials 
of manufacture are chiefly sent, and, in 
return, the latter country especially sends 
us back our own wool and woollen yarn, 
worked up into articles of a description 
superior to those which we can produce at 
the same price (such, for instance, as the 
mouseline de laine), and undersells in Lon- 
don our manufacturers, notwithstanding a 
protecting duty of fifteen per cent. That 
protecting duty I for one would wish to 
see repealed, and in making this declara- 
tion I express the sentiments of thirty- 
three thousand of my constituents, whose 
petition for free trade my Colleague and my- 
self had the honour of lately presenting to 
the House. Our trade in linen seems on the 
whole to have been the most flourishing 
one, From the period ending with 1818 
to the present time it has increased in 
value sixty-two per cent.; since 1828 it 
has increased in value forty-two per cent. ; 
but, even in this case, the increase of the 
aggregate value of the exports of the half- 
manufactured commodity is still more re- 
markable, than in any other case. The 
trade in linen yarn has grown up since 
1832; in that year the aggregate value of 
linen yarn exported was only 8,705/.; in 
the next year it was 72,000/,; in 1834, 
136,000/.; in 1835, 216,000/.; in 1836, 
318,000/.; in 1837, 479,000/.; and in 
1838 it amounted to 655,000/, an in- 
crease of about fifty per cent, per annum 
for the last five years. Almost the whole 
of this article has been sent to France, and 
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every person is aware, how impossible it is 
for us to compete with that country in the 
finer descriptions of the linen manufactures, 
such, for instance, as cambrics, lawns, &c. 
These facts, therefore, fully confirm the 
statements, that | have made with regard 
to the very great increase, that has taken 


’ | place on the exports of those commodities 
decreased twenty-four per cent. The ex- 


which have merely gone through the inci- 
pient stages of manufacture, compared with 
theincrease on the exports of those commo- 
dities which have reached their final state. 
These statements are still more fully con- 
firmed by an examination of the quantities 
of our exports, during the last twenty years; 
and a comparison of those quantities with 
their respective values shows, how great a 
fall has taken place in the prices of almost 
all the chief productions of our manufac 
turing industry. Of this fact, I think the 
following table will convince the House. 
I must, however, remark, that on account 
of there being no returns of the quantities 
of the exports later than 1837, | am obliged 
to institute my comparison with regard to 
the four years ending with 1837, instead 
of taking the four last years :—* 

From the period ending with 1818 
to that ending with 1837, the in- 
crease on the quantity of cotton goods 
exported has been 147 per cent., whilst 
on cotton yarn it has been 569 per cent., 
or four times as great as that of the for 
mer. Since 1818 up to the present time 
the fall in the prices of cotton goods has 
been fifty-nine per cent. ; of cotton yarn, 
sixty-one per cent. I must observe, how- 
ever, that these calculations, with regard to 
the fall in the prices of cotton and other 
goods, are founded upon the supposition, that 
the average quality of each description of ex- 
ports has been nearly the same in the two 
periods compared ; or, at least, that their 
quality has not deteriorated. From the 
period ending with 1828 the fall in the 
prices of cotton goods has been thirty-one 
per cent.; of cotton yarn fifteen per cent., 
the increase on the quantity of the ex 
ports of the former having been seventy- 
one per cent., on the latter 105 per cent, 
The same facts may be observed with re- 
gard to hardwares and iron as those which 
I have just stated with regard to cotton and 
cotton yarn. The quantity of hardwares 
exported has increased forty-five per cent., 
since the period ending with 1818 ; during 
that interval, however, the increase of the 
quantity of iron and steel exported has been 


* See Table following page. 
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more than four times as great, namely, 208 

r cent.; in the same time the deprecia- 
tion in the value of hardwares has been 
twenty-cight per cent., and of iron, &c., 
forty-six per cent. Comparing the four last 
years with the averages of the four years 
ending with 1828, it appears that the ex- 
ports of hardwares have increased in quan- 
tity fifty-seven per cent., with a fall in 
prices of eighteen per cent. ; and those of 
iron and steel have increased in quantity 
128 per cent. with a fall in prices of twenty- 








from 
1828 to 18387. 





Fallin Prices per Cent. 


from 
1818 to 1837. 





from 
1828 to 1837 





Increase per Cent. on 
the Averages 
| 


from 
1818 to 1887 

569 

45 

208 

45 
decrease 
increase 





Average of 
the Years 
354,575 
185,453 
1,988,681 
7,436,626 
2,316,761 
3,377,901 
4,273,000 


1834-35-36-37. 








225,740 
81,930 
1,758,912 
1,086 
550,830 


225 
51,852,000 | 71,581,000 


42,553,000 | 87,834,000 


Average of 
the Years 
1825-26-27-28. 

6,505,605 





Average of 
the Years 
1815-16-17-18. 
13,110,000 

243,820 
60,982 
1,445,414 
8,770,817 
32,019,000 








lbs 
cwts. 
tons 
lbs. 
yards 
lbs. 


Cotton Goods yards |230,223,000 | 333,084,000 | 570,565,000 


Quantity of Exports of 
Cotton Yarn 
Hardwares 

Iron and Steel 

Woollen Goods. . pieces 
Woollen Goods.. yards 
Woollen Yarn .. 
Linen Yarn 





Linen Goods 
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nine per cent. I have already stated, that 
the value of woollen manufactures exported 
is less than it was twenty years ago; during 
that time there has been an increase in the 
quantity of piece goods exported of no less 
than forty-five per cent., with a fall in their 
prices of probably about forty per cent. 
From the years ending with 1828 to those 
ending with 1837, the increase on the 
quantity of the exports of woollen manu- 
factures has been eleven per cent., of wool- 
len yarn 929 per cent., of wool 524 per 
cent.; during that interval in woollen 
goods prices have risen three and a half per 
cent., in woollen yarn they have fallen 
fourteen per cent., and in wool they have 
risen sixty-nine per cent. With regard to 
our linen manufactures, there has been a 
great increase in the quantity as well as in 
the value of our exports, with a fall in 
prices of about eleven per cent. since the 
period of 1818, and no alteration since that 
of 1828. I will read to the House an ac- 
count of the amazing annual increase in the 
quantity of linen yarn exported since 1832. 
In that year 100,000lbs. weight was the 
whole quantity exported ; in the next year 
it increased ninefold ; in 1834 it amounted 
to 1,500,000lbs.; in 1835, to 2,600,000lbs.; 
in 1836, to 4,500,000lbs; in 1837, to 
8,300,000lbs.; and last year it probably 
exceeded 10,000,000lbs. At the same time 
there has been a considerable fall in prices 
to the extent of more than twenty-five per 
ecnt. These statistical details, which 1 
have collected with much care and trouble 
and which I believe to be perfectly correct, 
prove beyond a doubt the general accuracy 
of the statements, that I have made with 
reference to the alterations, that have taken 
place in the commerce of this country ; 


namely, that the aggregate money value of 


our exports has increased little or nothing 
during the last twenty years, certainly not 
in proportion to the increase of capital and 
population ; likewise, that there has been a 
great and extraordinary increase in the ag- 
gregate value and in the quantity of the 
exports uf those commodities, which have 
merely undergone the first and preliminary 
processes, and which are exported to be, as 
it were, the raw material, on which the 
foreign workman may exercise his skill, in- 
genuity, and taste. No less certain is it, 
that the prices of most manufactured com- 
modities have greatly decreased during the 
last twenty years. I am not prepared to 
assert, that these facts are of so alarming a 
nature as some believe, or that they threaten 
immediate ruin to our trade and manufacs 
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tures; nor will I take it upon myself to 
decide, that they are all to be attributed to 
the single operation of the corn law alone, 
to the exclusion of every other of those 
various causes, by which each political econo- 
mist according to his peculiar doctrine, and 
each class according to its particular in- 
terest, attempts to explain every change 
that takes place, for good or evil, in the 


economical state of this country. Other | 


causes, besides restrictions on trade, have 
probably contributed to the production of 
the results, which I have just mentioned, 
For instance, the fall in prices has been 
accounted for by a supposed appreciation in 
the value of money ; by some persons that 
appreciation is attributed to the well known 
measure of the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tamworth; by others to a 
diminution in the supply of the precious 
metals from the South American continent. 
This appreciation in the value of money has 
been estimated so high as 100 per cent. : 
and if so, it would account for a fall in 
prices of fifty per cent., about what has 
been asserted to have taken place. Accord- 
ing to this doctrine, not the value, but the 
quantities, of our exports should be con- 
sidered the test of the state of our trade ; 
and our commerce would, therefore, be 
very flourishing, for it would have in- 
creased in a far greater proportion than 
population. Again, the fallin prices has 
been said to be the consequence of the great 
increase in the productive powers of indus- 
try, brought about by improvements in 
machinery, which have enabled the manu- 
facturer to produce the same amount of 
goods at a much less cost, and, consequently, 
to sell them much cheaper than formerly. 
In so far as this cause has operated, its 
effects must, on the whole, have been bene- 
ficial, by economising human labour and 
increasing the means of human enjoyment. 
On the other hand, some, I believe, of the 
petitioners, to whom I have already referred, 
contend that the decrease in the prices 
of the different descriptions of commodities 
exported is to be accounted for by the in- 
ferior quality of the goods now exported; an 
alteration in our trade to be attributed 
to the fact of our being undersold by 
foreign competitors in the finer fabrics, 
which require a greater amount of hu- 
man labour to be expended upon them. 
Amongst the other assigned causes for 
the fall in prices during the last twenty 
years, may be reckoned the succession 
of favourable seasons since 1818; the 
great improvements that have taken place 
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in agriculture, particularly in Ireland’ 
the diminution in the price of the raw 
material, in consequence of the removal 
of obstacles from the several sources of fo-« 
reign supply; the extension of those sources; 
the discovery of new ones; and the 
great and increasing facilities in external 
and internal communications. It is true, 
that the causes, towhich I have just alluded, 
may account for a portion of the fall in 
prices, but they do not explain the accoms 
panying fall in profits. That a great and 
| gradual reduction in profits has taken place 
is, I believe, an undoubted fact. In order, 
therefore, to support my assertions on this 
head, I shall content myself with merely 
| referring to the evidence given before the 
committee on commerce and manufactures, 
by two gentlemen of the highest authority 
in all matters of commerce, Mr. Samuel 
Gurney and Mr. Lewis Lloyd. Both of 
those gentlemen referred to the low profits of 
trade at the present time. The former 
stated, that there existed ‘ severe competi- 
tion in every direction,” and to that com- 
petition he attributed the distress of the 
smaller shopkeepers. Mr. Lewis Lloyd 
said, “‘ The profits of trade are so small, 
that, in order to be realized, a man must 
go to work in the best possible manner ; 
and, if he is to sell at a profit, he must lay 
in his goods cheaply and well, and to do 
this he must buy them with ready money.” 
Mr. Lewis Lloyd likewise gave it as his 
opinion, ‘‘ That there is an overgrown 
capital in this country,” and “a great supers 
fluity of money,” Sir, I contend that the 
low profits of which these high authorities 
have spoken, the “ severe competition,” the 
“overgrown capital,” and the “superfluity of 
money,” to which they have borne witness, 
can all be clearly traced to the effects of 
restricted trade, in limiting the field for the 
productive employment of labour and capi- 

tal, or, in other words, to the fact, that 
capital and labour are in excess compared 

to the means of profitably employing them. 

This position requires the attentive consi- 

deration of the House, as low profits are 

the source of general uneasiness to all 

classes, who do not positively live, as the 

saying is, from hand to mouth, but who 

possess funds, however small, and the 

smaller, the greater their suffering from 

low profits. Therefore, with the permis- 

sion of the House, I will now make a few 

observations with regard to the excess of 

capital compared with the means of profit- 

ably employing it, and show how the re- 

sult is chiefly to he attributed to restricted 
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trade, especially to the Corn-law. The 
long continuance of peace, with the at- 
tendant security of person and property, | 
has caused a vast accumulation of capital. | 
To find profitable employment for capital | 
has been the difficult problem, which every | 
possessor of capital has had to solve. Even | 
under favourable circumstances there is | 
always a disinclination to embark in new | 
fields of speculation, the ignorance with 
regard to which produces apprehensions, 
which can only be overcome by the pro- 
spect of considerable gain. Consequently 
capitalists are inclined, in preference, to 
invest their capital in the well-known fields 
of production, the certainty with regard to 
which is held to compensate for the lesser 
amount of profit. Thus even in the natural 
course of things, undcranged by the opera- 
tions of the Legislature, capital has a strong 
tendency to flow into the long-established 
branches of the industry of a country, and 
in those branches to augment produc- 
tion, and to produce competition. This 
competition occasions a fall in prices, and 
likewise of profits, unless, in proportion to 
the influx of capital, the demand for the 
augmented produce is increased by the ex- 
tension of old, or the opening of new, 
markets. The operation, however, of re- 
strictions on trade is to add to the uncer- 
tainty with regard to the employment of 
capital in new fields of production ; thus to 
augment the tendency of capital to flow 
into the old channels of production, and at 
the same time, unhappily, it prevents both 
the extension of old markets and the open- 
ing of new ones. This is, more or less, the 
effect of all restrictions on trade, but espe- 
cially of the Corn-law, as I shall attempt to 
show, and as briefly as I can. There can be 
little doubt, if the Corn-law were repealed, 
that large quantites of British capital would 
be invested in agriculture abroad, thus open- 
ing a new and profitable field of employ- 
ment for capital. In order to pay for the 
corn we should receive, more manufactures 
of the kind we now produce, and probably 
other descriptions of manufactures, better 
suited to the tastes of our fresh customers, 
would be required ; thus the home field for 
the employment of capital and labour would 
be extended. At the same time we should 
want larger supplies of the raw materials of 
those manufactures, for instance, of cotton, 
wool, &c.,in the preduction and procuring of 
which other and new means would arise of 
productively employing our capital. The 


position cannot be too strongly laid down, 
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eceding that of any nation—perhaps not 
much less than that of all the civilized 
nations of the earth together—with inex- 
haustible means of working up the raw 
material—with workmen unrivalled in skill 
—all we want is customers, all we require 
is markets. Of customers and of markets 
the Corn-law deprives us. It would have 
been shown at your bar, had not hon. Gen- 
tlemen feared to listen to the language of 
reason and experience, that the Corn-law 
has prevented various nations, especially 
of the north of Europe, from buying as 
much of our manufactures as they would 
have done, had they possessed the means of 
purchase. Their chief means of purchase 
being food, they have been unable to ex- 
tend their dealings with us. They have 
had, therefore, but two alternatives, either 
to do without the manufactures they re- 
quired, or to become manufacturers them- 
selves. Notwithstanding the great disad- 
vantages under which they laboured, they 
have been enabled to adopt the latter 
alternative, and are beginning to supplant 
us in their home markets. Notwithstand- 
ing, I say, the inferiority in the skill of 
their workmen, compared with ours, an 
inferiority, be it remembered, which 
each day is decreasing; notwithstanding 
their distance from the raw material and 
their want of elementary power; yet on 
account of the low price of labour, they are 
now able to compete with us in many of 
those fabrics, for the production of which a 
large amount of human labour is required ; 
and they can finish up, at a far less cost, 
and in a far better manner, those half- 
wrought commodities, of which we export, 
as | have already shown, so vast and yearly- 
increasing a quantity. Moreover, though the 
productive powers of a foreign labourer are 
much less than those of our labourers, though 
the quantity that the former can produce in 
a given time is much less than can be pro- 
duced by a British workman, yet so smallis the 
wage of labour that the share remaining to 
the capitalist, which constitutes his profit, 
is much greater than the rate of profit in 
this country. By a small reduction in 
that profit, in the form of a reduction in 
price, the foreign manufacturers have been 
able, to a certain extent, to undersell us in 
many of the neutral or common markets. 
This foreign competition aggravates the 
home competition which, I have already 
stated, exists amongst British manufacturers, 
reduces prices in those fabrics in which there 
is foreign rivalry, and thus occasions a fur- 
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effect of competition docs not terminate. 
Profits cannot permanently fall in one 
trade, and not fall, likewise, in every other 
trade carried on in the same community, 
without capital, when it can be done, being 
withdrawn from the less profitable, and 
invested in the more profitable, employ- 
ments. But in the state of things that I 
am now describing, with every employment 
overstocked, and with fierce competition 
from abroad, the withdrawal even of a 
considerable amount of capital from one 
branch of industry tends but very slightly 
to raise prices in that particular branch, from 


. . . . . j 
which the capital is withdrawn; because | 


prices depend upon the relation between 
demand and supply in the markets of the 
world, and the latter, on account of the 
great extension of foreign manufactures, no 
longer mainly consists of the supply from 
this country. At the same time, the ef- 
fect of such investments of capital in the 


trades which are somewhat more profitable, | 


is only to aggravate competition in those 
trades, The consequence is, an universal 
fall in prices of all the productions of our 
industry, accompanied by a fall in profits. 
That a fall in prices has taken place I have 
demonstrated beyond adoubt. I have al- 
ready assigned a variety of causes, to whose 
complex action, Ihave no doubt, a portion of 
that fall may be attributed. It appears to 
me equally evident, that the remainder of 
that fall is the result of the competition, to 
which I have referred. As little can it 
be denied, that there has been a general full 
of profits, a portion of which, I think, is 
satisfactorily explained by what I have al- 


ready shown, namely, by the competition | 


arising from the limitation of the field of pro- 


duction, in consequence of restrictions on_ 


trade. In addition to all this, I think, 
that the Corn-law has had some, and cer- 
tainly will have, if unrepealed a more spe- 
cial influence over profits, in the following 
manner. In consequence of the necessity 
of finding subsistence for an increasing 
population, this country has, on account of 
the Corn-law, been obliged to produce food 
on inferior soils, or to have recourse to infe- 
rior means of production, so that the pro- 
ductive power of labour in producing food 
has decreased ; and, in consequence, the 
quantity raised by the labour of an indivi- 
dual is less than it was; therefore, the 
amount to be divided between the labourer 
and the agricultural capitalist is less than it 
was ; and supposing, that the wages of the 
labourer have not decreased, the remaining 
share of the agricultural capitalist must 
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evidently be less than it was—or, in other 
words, the profit of the farmer must have 
decreased, and, according to the law of the 
equality of profits in all trades, the profits 
'in all other trades must have equally fallen. 
| But I should observe, that in consequence 
of the great improvements in agriculture, 
| which have of late enabled the farmer to 
iraisc a greater quantity of produce than 
formerly, with the same quantity of labour 
and capital, on soils of the same degree of 
fertility, | do not think, that the increased 
demand for food has occasioned anything 
like that fall in profits, which, it might be 
easily demonstrated, it would have done, 
had those improvements not taken place, 
and the present system of prohibition been 
adhered to. It would be useless now to 
speculate on what would have been the 
result of a different order of things, were 
it not a means of deducing conclusions 
with regard to the future, and of warning 
us of great and impending evils. It seems 
to me very improbable, that the improve- 
ments in the productive powers of agricul- 
tural industry will continue to be such, 
that in this limited territory the increased 
quantity of food required for an increasing 
population will continue to be raised with- 
out more than a proportionate increase in 
the quantity of capital and labour expended 
on stich production; and if this impro- 
bable event do not occur, then there must 
inevitably be a fall of profits, or of wages, 
or ultimately of both. The latter result 
_I will presently show, is the most probable 
one, but before I do so, I will make a few 
observations on the grievous effects of low 
profits on every class of the community. 
Low profits occasion general uneasiness. 
Small capitalists find it difficult, with their 
utmost exertions, to realize such returns as 
will enable them to maintain a scanty sub- 
sistence. Distress among such persons is 
intense, and numbers become bankrupts, 


, especially of the small farmers, whole gen- 


erations of whom have been swept off, and 
converted into agricultural labourers. It is 
only the owners of very large capitals who 
can well maintain themselves on the small 
profits of their enormous capitals, and the 
difficulty they find in obtaining profitable 
investments has induced them to enter into 
occupations, which belonged exclusively to 
small capitalists ; for instance, into the re- 
tail trade, where by the most skilful ar- 
rangements, by the most comprehensive, 
as well as the most minute division of em- 
ployments, by carefully watching the mar- 


kets, so as to purchase at a fayourable op- 
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portunity, and by other means only in the 
power of the possessors of large capitals, 
they are able to undersell the small retail 
dealers, and to dispose of their goods at a 
price so low as to ruin their competitors 
who do not enjoy the same advantages. It 
is this fierce competition, this struggle for 
profits, however small, which explains a 
fact, that seems anomalous, namely, the 
increased investment of capital, and the es- 
tablishment of fresh machinery and mills in 
several branches of industry, which, accord- 
ing to high authorities, have ceased to be 
profitable. When, however, the subject is 
carefully examined, it will be seen, that 
the same circumstances are taking place in 
this case us in that of the retail dealers ; 
that large capitalists are availing themselves 
of the superiority, which the masses of their 
capital give them, to effect such small 
savings, as enable them to  undersell 
their competitors, and, at the same time, 
to realize atrifling profit. In this manner 
the doctrine, that th: Corn-law, by 
confining continually increasing capital 
within a limited field of investment, occa- 
sions low profits by means of competition, is 
supported by facts, which have been ad- 
duced as proof, that the Corn-law has no 
injurious consequences. That doctrine, | 
say, is supported by the vast and constant 
increase of manufacturing capital in the 
shape of mills and machinery. Competi- 
tion is so great, and profits are so low, just 
because of the great increase of capital 
within a limited field of investment, which 
increase of capital some persons would urge 
as a proof, that the Corn-law has not re- 
tarded the prosperity of the nation. I ad- 
mit that the Corn-law has not prevented 
the increase of capital, but I attribute low 
profits, and all the evils attendant thereon, 
to restrictions on the means of investing 
this continually increasing capital. Of 
these restrictions the first and most mis- 
chievous is the Corn-law. This restric- 
tion is so injurious, chiefly because the 
capital is so great. It follows that the pro- 
Corn-law argument, which is founded on 
the increase of capital, may be good for 
nothing, and may even be used as one of 
the most forcible arguments against a Corn- 
law on account of its producing “ an over- 
grown capital,” ‘“‘a great superfluity of 
money,” and “ severe competition.” In 
making these observations | desire not to 
be supposed to speak against the principle 
of competition. I know, that it has be- 


stowed great benefits upon mankind. I 
am aware, that it produces great evils, 
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especially of a social and moral kind, for 
which probably no complete remedy will 
ever be devised, or has ever been ima. 
gined, except by some of the wildest 
of speculators. My object is to point out 
the extent, to which the evils of competition 
are unnecessarily aggravated in any parti- 
cular society by the limitetion of the field 
for the productive employment of labour 
and capital. Ihave shown in what manner 
it injures all classes who live upon the pro- 
fits of capital ; it is equally pernicious to 
those who are maintained by the interest of 
stock; for it is evident that the amount of the 
latter is in proportion to the rate of profits : 
by a similar mode of reasoning, it would 
be easy to prove, that from the same cause 
great and injurious competition exists in 
every profession and employment. I will 
now proceed to show how mischievous re- 
strictions on trade are to those who subsist 
upon the wages of labour. First, by occa- 
sioning low profits they deprive the indus- 
trious and frugal of the means of profitably 
investing their scanty earnings. In illus- 
tration of this fact, I may remark that, in 
former times, it was a common thing for 
servants of various classes, who had saved 
wages, to embark in some branch of 
trade, and to succeed as capitalists. This, I 
believe, is now seldom known, and when 
attempted, it seldom succeeds. Secondly, 
the limitation of the field of employment 
tends to lower both the real and the money 
wages of labour. The money wages of 
labour depend upon the relation between 
the supply of labour and the demand for it ; 
or, in other words, between the number of 
labourers and the means of profitable em- 
ployment. If the number of labourers in- 
crease in a greater proportion than the 
means of employing them, money wages 
fall. Now, I have already shown, that re- 
strictions on trade, by limiting the field of 
production, diminishes the means of pro- 
fitably employing labour and capital, and 
occasions low profits, in consequence of 
which, capital in this country does not in- 
crease as rapidly as it would otherwise do. 
In addition to this, the hope of finding 
more lucrative investments, together with 
the great facilities of communication, is 
causing a considerable and yearly increasing 
quantity of capital to be sent abroad. The 
capital so exported, instead of being ex- 
pended in the most beneficial manner for 
this country, for instance, in producing 
articles of exchange in return for the pro- 
duce of our home industry, and thus in en- 
larging the home field of production, is too 
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of our manufactures, that must take place 


loans or in the wildest speculations, or is | to pay for the food we should import. 
invested in producing, with British-made | 


machinery, and under the superintendence 
of British workmen, those very fabrics with 
which we could both best and cheapest sup- 


ply the world, were it not for the restric- ; 


tions on our trade. In consequence of the 
operation of these causes, it appears to me 
certain, that the means of employing labour 
are prevented from increasing in the same 
ratio as the supply of labour, and therefore 
that the money wages of labour are less 
than they would probably be, if the Corn- 
laws and other restrictions on trade were 
repealed. But the most important question 
for the labourer is not the money value of 
his wages, but the real value of his wages ; 
or, in other words, the number and nature 
of the things, that he can buy with his 
wages. That is the consideration upon 
which his happiness depends. The labourer 
may be said to be well off, when, with a 
moderate degree of labour, he is well fed, 
well clothed, and well lodged, and there 
still remains a surplus both of his time 
and of his earnings to be expended in 
amusement and recreation. Such, Sir, is 
not the state of the majority of British 
labourers. With an immoderate degree of 
toil they are frequently only able to obtain 
just food enough to appease their craving 
appetites, and, in so doing, their whole 


time and energies are expended. This 
arises from the high price of food. Open 


our ports, thus diminish the price of food, 
and in proportion to the fall in the price of 
food the real value of the wages of labour 


will increase, and the labourer will be com- | 


paratively well off. Some persons contend, 
that with a repeal of the Corn-laws there 
would be a considerable diminution in agri- 
cultural employments, in consequence of 
which many agricultural labourers will be- 


What will be the effect of a repeal of 
the Corn-law upon the landlords? 1 
believe that with free trade such an 
impulse would be given to the productive 
energies of our manufacturing industry, that 
both capital and population would very ra- 
pidly increase; that there must arise a 
great increase in the demand for the products 
of land ; that in consequence of such a de- 
mand the value of all lands in the vicinity of 
towns, or of thriving villages about to be- 
come towns, would greatly increase; so 
likewise would be the case with pasturage 
and many other descriptions of land, in 
consequence of the increased consumption 
of animal food, and of other kinds of agri- 
cultural produce, that could not be imported 
from a distance. The possessors of such 
lands evidently would be benefited by a re- 
peal of the Corn-law. Though I am con- 
vinced, that in a short period of time, for 
the reasons I have just assigned, new and 
profitable employments would be found for 
all descriptions of British land, yet some 
persons may assert, that there are certain 
lands on which corn only can be reared, 
and that the possessors of those lands would 
be permanently injured by a considerable 
reduction in the price of corn. I do not, 
by any means, deny that this may be the 
case; but I must remark that, unfortu- 
nately, even the best alterations cannot be 
effected without some injury to individuals 
—an injury which we may deplore, but 
ought not to hesitate to inflict when the 
interest of the public demands it. What, 
it may be asked, will be the positive reduc- 


tion in the price of corn in consequence of 


come manufacturing labourers. Then, they | 
say, there will be a great increase in the | 


supply of labour to the manufacturers, 


which will cause a fall in money wages. [| | 


must first observe, with regard to this sup- 
position, that unless the fall in wages be 
greater than the fall in the prices of food, 
the real wages of the labourer will not be 
diminished, and he will, at the worst, be the 
same as he was before. But I am con- | 
vinced, that there will be no fall in money | 
wages by a repeal of the Corn-law, both 

by the reasons I have already stated, and | 
likewise because of the increase of em- | 
ployment, which must necessarily arise in | 
consequence of the increase in the exports | 


free trade? On comparing the averages 
of the last five years with the price of corn 
on the Continent, taking into consideration 
the difference in the qualities of corn, the 
expense of carriage, insurance, &c., the 
loss on the voyage by heating, and 
other causes, the probable rise of price in 
consequence of any considerable demand 
from this country on account of the diffi- 
culty of extending foreign agriculture in 


‘its present imperfect state, I am compelled, 


though reluctantly, to come to the conclu- 
sion that the fallin the price of corn, which 
would be the consequence of free trade, 
would be far less than many persons ima- 
gine, and that a very inconsiderable fixed 
duty would, in most cases, amount to a 
prohibition. There is another reason 
which leads me to believe, that a repeal of 
the Corn-law would not be as injurious to 
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the landlords as many think it would be. 
It is this—that in every trade which has 
been opened to foreign competition, that 
competition has stimulated invention, 
vaused the introduction of new and more 
perfect modes of production, and given rise 
to discoveries, by which the home producer 
has been enabled to compete successfully 
with his foreign rival. It appears to me 
by no means a chimerical supposition, that 
similar results would, in some degree, 
follow the opening of our ports to foreign 
corn. For, when | consider the difference 
in the state of agriculture in various parts 
of this country, how much superior in skill 
and knowledge are the farmers of Scotland 
over those of most of the counties in Eng- 
land—[“ No, xo!” ]—I would refer those 
hon. Gentlemen, who have so loudly con- 
tradicted me, to the evidence taken before 
the agricultural committee, of which the 
noble Lord opposite (Darlington) was un- 
doubtedly a distinguished member, there 
they will find the clearest evidence of the 
just superiority of the Scotch over the 
English farmer; and be convinced, that 
if any cause, such as a repeal of the 
Corn-law, were to stimulate the now 
inert agricultural population, and to com- 
pel them to adopt those improvements 


in the cultivation of the soil to which 
I have referred, a much larger portion of 
food might be raised at much less cost than 


at present. ‘The social consequences of 
unrestricted trade, seem to me of even 
greater importance than its economical 
benefits. Ihave assigned my reasons for 
supposing, that the aggregate wealth of 
this country is by no means so great as it 
would be with free trade. This, indeed, 
seems to me a self-evident proposition, for 
a country is rich or poor in proportion as it 
possesses a greater or less amount of those 
means of human enjoyment, which consti- 
tute wealth. The only modes, by which a 
large community can acquire wealth, are 
either directly from its own territory, or in- 
directly by exchanging its productions for 
those of other countries. Therefore, the 
wealth of a nation is in proportion to its 
productive powers and to its facilities of 
exchange. If these positions be allowed, 
and it be the avowed object of Government 
to contribute to the material wealth of the 
State, it is difficult to conceive upon what 
plea impediments to commerce can be jus- 
tified. I am, however, far from believing, 
that the happiness of a community depends 
entirely or even chiefly upon its aggregate 
wealth ; on the contrary, I am firmly con- 
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vinced, that it depends much more on the 
mode, in which wealth is distributed 
amongst its members, For a community 
may possess an enormous amount of wealth, 
yet the great majority of its citizens may 
he most unhappy ; and this will happen, 
when all that wealth is accumulated in a 
few hands, for whom the rest of the people 
are compelled to toil in squalid misery and 
wretchedness, On the other hand, the 
vealth of a community may be much. less 
in amount, but, being nearly equally dis- 
tributed amongst its members, there will be 
no persons possessing very large fortunes, but 
all in a state of nearly equal comfort. This 
is the social state a really good Government 
would desire—this result is to be obtained, 
not by any positive laws, but by abstaining 
from making such laws as tend to produce 
inequality in fortunes. Inequality there 
always will be, arising from the difference 
in the intellect and character of individuals, 
an equality stamped upon them by the Au- 
thor of Nature. But it behoves the Le- 
gislature carefully to abstain from aug- 
menting that natural inequality by means 
of positive laws. Now, consider what, in 
this respeet, is the effect of the Corn-law. 
It gives to the possessors of the soil a larger 
share of the wealth of this community than 
is naturally due to them—it gives to them 
a monopoly of that article which the rest of 
the community must purchase, whatever be 
its price. The owner of British land has 
enormous advantages over the foreign pro- 
ducer; first, he resides in the immediate 
vicinity of the best markets in the world, 
those of this densely-peopled country—a 
consideration of the utmost importance with 
regard to so bulky a commodity as food ; 
secondly, he can obtain at a low rate of in- 
terest any amount of capital for the purpose 
of improving his land and cultivating it in 
the best possible manner ; and, lastly, his 
productions are of a kind, for which there 
is and ever will be a steady and pressing 
demand, for nothing is more absurd 
than to suppose that any very considerable 
portion of the food of this country can 
be imported. Not content with these 
natural advantages, which must at all times 
make the landowners the most powerful 
class, they have availed themselves of poli- 
tical power in order to grasp an undue 
share of the wealth of the country. For 
whom do our manufacturers toil early and 
late ? for whom do they compel their unfor- 
tunate children to work even in their ten- 
derest years—for whom do our merchants 
cover the seas with their fleets—for whom 
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globe the luxuries of every clime? For 
the owners of the soil—for those who, 
possessing the monopoly of food, can and 
do compel all others to minister to their 
wants. This it is, that causes this country 
so frequently to offer the spectacle of the 
twoextremes—of splendid wealth,and abject 
misery ; @ contrast inconsistent with any 
considerable degree of social well-being. I 


will not trespass upon the patience of the | 


House by tracing the morai consequences 
of this great social inequality, of the gene- 
ral uneasiness, of the severe competition, of 
the low wages, low profits, and other mis- 
chievous consequences of restricted trade ; 
nor will I refer to the antipathies and jea- 
lousies thence arising, pervading every class 
in the community, estranging them from 
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struggle 
between wages and profits. I desire it for 
the sake of those, who live upon the profits 
of capital or upon the interest of stock, or 
who belong to any trade, profession, or 


;employment, all of whom are injuriously 
affected by the severity of the home com- 


petition, produced by the limitation of the 
field of employment. And, lastly, I desire 
the abandonment of all commercial restric- 
tions for the sake even of the landlords, in 
order that they may no longer be held up 


_to public indignation as the spoilers of the 


community—as men whose ignorant and 
selfish prejudices, combined with their 
unjustly-acquired power, are the chief 
impediments to the rapid advance of this 


‘country in material wealth and social 


one another, and causing mutual hatred ' 


and distrust ; as is especially the case be- 
tween the employers of labour and the 
employed; the former striving, in vain, to 
augment their profits at the expense of 
their labourers, and the latter endeavour- 
img, with equal ill success, to increase their 
insufficient wages from the profits of their 
masters. Sir, I will now conclude with 
observing, that I desire a removal of al! re- 
strictions on freedom of exchange ; because 
thereby, in my humble judgment, new and 
more extensive markets would be opened 
to our commerce, the means of productive 
employment would be increased, our 
sources of enjoyment augmented, and a 
vast addition made to the wealth of this 
country. At the same time, there would 
gradually be brought about a more equal 
distribution of wealth, and a greater equa- 
lity in the condition of our population ; 
and equality, I firmly believe, is the first 
and most important element of social hap- 
piness, and without it a community can 
never be really prosperous or well go- 
verned. 
especially, of the poorer classes—for the 
sake of those who subsist on the wages of 
labour, whose well-being should be the first 
care of a provident Government. | desire 
it for their sakes, in order that they may 
earn more with less labour, that they may 
enjoy greater comforts, and be able to de- 
vote a portion of the time. now spent in 
unremitting toil, to self-culture and to the 
elevation of themselves in the scale of hu- 
manity. I desire free trade for the sake, 
likewise, of the employers of labour, as 
being the only means of allaying the hostile 
spirit, unfortunately existing between them 
and their labourers, which arises out of the 


improvement. My reasons, therefore, for 
desiring an immediate and total repeal of 
the Corn-law are, in addition to its intrin- 
sic advantages, that such an_ alteration 
in our commercial system would almost 
instantaneously be followed by a removal 
of all other restrictions on trade; and so 
powerful would be the moral effect on 
public opinion throughout the world, if 
this, the wealthiest, the most commercial 
and manufacturing country on the earth, 
were to open its ports and to declare itself 
in favour of free trade, that I am persuaded, 
that few civilised nations would be able 
long to abstain from imitating the example 
of I'ngland. Then, by the gradual oper- 
ation of those laws of human nature, in 
virtue of which men desire to buy at the 
cheapest and to sell at the dearest market, 
each nation would take to itself that share 


inthe general production, for which it is 


‘the genius of its inhabitants. 


best adapted by the nature of its soil and 
Civilised 
nations, instead of being separated, as now, 
by commercial restrictions, would form one 


| vast social system, cemented together by 


I desire free trade for the sake, | 





similar wants, by interests closely inter« 
woven, and by mutual dependence upon 
one another. The extended intercourse 
thence arising, facilitated by daily improve- 
ments in the meansof conveyance, would soon 
obliterate those noxious jealousies and hate- 
ful national antipathies the fertile sources 
of wars and their attendant evils, to which 
may mainly be attributed the slow moral 
and social improvement of mankind. And 
now let me humbly beseech the House to 
ponder well over these great social and 
economical advantages of unrestricted coms 
mercial intercourse, and iet me earnestly 
implore this Assembly to prove on the pre= 
sent occasion that it represents the Come 
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mons of England, by not permitting itself 
to be led away by the interest-begotten 
prejudices of a class, however powerful, 
and however respectable. 

Mr. Christopher hoped he should re- 
ceive the indulgence of the House while 
he stated as briefly as possible the reasons 
which induced him to oppose the motion 
of the hon. Member for Wolverhampton. 
He could assure the House if it were not 
from the circumstance of his being the 
Representative of a very large agricul- 
tural constituency, and of his feeling very 
strongly the injustice and impolicy of the 
hon. Member's proposal, he would not, 
suffering as he was from a severe cold, at- 
tempt to offer himself to the notice of the 
House. He rejoiced that the hon. Mem- 
ber had at last brought this question fully 
and fairly under the consideration of the 
House, and although the hon, Gentleman 
had framed his motion with a view to se- 
cure the votes of hon. Members who held 
conflicting opinions on the subject of 
Corn-laws, yet he did not complain of the 
hon. Gentleman for taking that course ; 
because, after the division which would 
take place upon his motion, the question 
would be decided, not as to whether the 


House was in favour of a total repeal of 
the Corn-laws, or whether it was in favour 


of a fixed duty in preference to the pre- 
sent graduated scale, but whether the 
House of Commons was prepared to sanc- 
tion any alteration at all in those laws. It 
was because he was opposed to any altera- 
tion whatever in the present system, be- 
cause he considered that that system had 
been conducive to the benefit of the com- 
munity at large more than any other mea- 
sure he had yet heard proposed, either 
in or out of that House, and believing 
as he did, that it afforded in time of 
scarcity a fair protection to the consumer, 
and in time of plenty a remunerating price 
to the farmer, that he resisted the motion 
of the hon. Member for Wolverhampton. 
He had said that he did not complain of 
the course taken by the hon. Member; 
but he did complain, and he thought the 
agriculturists throughout the country 
would complain of the conduct Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers had pursued in reference 
to this subject. They had heard only a 
short time ago from the organ of the Go- 
vernment in that House, the noble Lord the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, that ever since the formation of 
Lord Grey’s Government the Corn-law 
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question had been an open question in 
the Cabinet. Now during the last eight 
years, since the formation of Lord Grey's 
Administration, this was the first time he 
had heard a declaration of the kind made 
to Parliament; and he must confess that 
it appeared to him rather extraordinary 
that two other noble Lords who had been 
members of that Administration were quite 
of a different opinion. One of those noble 
Lords, whose mind must have been par- 
ticularly alive to the consideration of this 
question, having for a long time held the 
office of President of the Board of Trade, 
and who, he believed, had been instru- 
mental in introducing into that House the 
Corn-law of 1815—he meant the Earl of 
Ripon—had publicly declared that he did 
not understand that the Cabinet of Earl 
Grey had been formed on any such prin- 
ciple. Another noble Lord (Lord Broug- 
ham), who entertained very different views 
upon the subject, whose object always 
had been to modify or repeal the Corn- 
laws, had likewise declared that during 
Lord Grey’s Administration their mouths 
were sealed upon the question. He could 
not avoid saying, therefore, that the con- 
duct of the Government in reference to 
a measure of such great importance, 
and which, it was admitted on all sides 
of the House, materially affected the well- 
being of the country, was highly cen- 
surable. An attempt had been generally 
made by the advocates of a repeal of the 
Corn-laws to enlist upon their side the 
suffering portion of the working classes, 
by drawing an analogy between their 
situation and that of the hand-loom 
weavers. Now, he was prepared to show, 
if the Corn-laws were repealed to-morrow, 
the state of the agricultural labourer would 
bear no resemblance or analogy to that 
of the handloom weaver. The handloom 
weaver became distressed, not from the 
withdrawal of protection from manufac- 
turers, because that protection was the 
same now as it was when they were in 
full employment, but from the application 
of machinery to manufactures instead of 
manual labour, by which many persons 
were thrown out of employment, and by 
which means, also, the master manufac- 
turers were enabled to realize from 20 to 
120 per cent. on their capital. If they 
were to apply the same principle to agri- 
culture, and if they were by some means 
to enable the farmer to grow twelve 
quarters of wheat on land which ordi- 
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narily produced only three quarters, and 
to employ twenty labourers instead of one, 
and if they enabled him to realize from 12 
to 20 per cent. on his capital, instead of 
from 3 to 4, then might their argument 
and analogy be good and sufficient to jus- 
tify a demand for a modification or repeal 
of the Corn-laws. He was prepared to 
show also that the protection afforded to 
agriculture, under the very low rate of 
profit with which agriculturists were satis- 
fied, was nothing more than the protec- 
tion which was afforded to manufacturers, 
The right hon. Gentleman, the President 
of the Board of Trade, had said last night, 
that if they would only go into Committee, 
he would propose a measure to enable the 
consumer of this country to have corn at 
a lower and more regular price. The 
right hon. Gentleman also endeavoured 
to form an analogy between the state of 
agriculture and manufactures, and though 
he did not propose any plan to the House, 
he said that he had a plan which would 
enable them to regulate the price of grain 
in the same manner as they regulated the 
price of manufactures. But, give him 
leave to say, that the agriculturist had 
much greater difficulties to contend against 
than the manufacturer. The manufacturer 
could at all times limit the supply to the 
demand in the markets, while the agricul- 
turist was obliged to depend upon the 
chances of the season. In that respect it 
was impossible he could compete with the 
manufacturer. He was, besides, always 
obliged to cultivate his land to the greatest 
possible advantage, in order to produce the 
greater quantity of grain. In 1815 Mr. 
Huskisson said, in reply to Mr. Baring on 
this question, ‘‘ If this was an untaxed 
country ; if we had no poor-rates; if a per- 
fect freedom of trade existed in every branch 
of commerce, the arguments of the hon. 
Gentleman would be irresistible.” And 
in 1825, on Mr. Whitmore’s motion, Mr. 
Haskisson expressed himself in the follow- 
ing terms :—‘* But it was said, that to 
withdraw our protection from the manu- 
facturers of the country, and to continue 
it to the growers of corn, was acting upon 
an erroneous system. He denied this po- 
sition entirely, and contended that reason- 
ing from analogy in a case like the pre- 
sent must necessarily lead to an erroneous 
conclusion. In the first place, we could 
manufacture cheaper than every other 
country; but every other country could 
grow corn cheaper than we could. In the 
next, we exported to the amount of thirty 
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millions of cottons annually, and not thirty 
bushels of corn. Then there was no ac-« 
cumulation of cottons on the continent, 
but there was an accumulation of corn. 
When there was an accumulation of cot- 
ton, the manufacturer could contract his 
supply; but could a similar measure be 
adopted by the agriculturist, when there 
was an accumulation of corn? Beside 
these considerations there were several 
others applying to agriculture, and not to 
manufactures, which were sufficient to con- 
vince any impartial man that the argu- 
ment founded upon this analogy was any- 
thing but logical.”* 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade seemed inclined to 
dispute the position that the agriculturist 
had much greater burdens to bear than 
the manufacturer, he, without at all refer- 
ing to the antiquated argument of the 
malt-tax, maintained that such was the 
fact. The agriculturist in very many cases, 
and nowhere more so than in the county 
he had the honour to represent, was 
obliged to pay a very large amount of 
local taxation to keep his land in culti- 
vation, and was, besides, heavily taxed, 
having to pay a larger share of the poor- 
rate than the manufacturer, and also the 
highway and county-rates. He would 
take the poor-rate in 1833, the time at 
which it was highest, to show in what com- 
parative degree it was contributed to by 
the agriculturist and the manufacturer in 
England and Wales. Taking into cone 
sideration the amount of the population 
respectively concerned in each, he found 
that in that year the poor-rate in England 
and Wales amounted to 8,606, 5012; the 
number of families employed in agricul- 
ture to 834,000; the number of fami- 
lies employed in trade and manufactures, 
1,226,000; and the remaining number of 
families employed in all the other occu- 
pations to 848,000. Now, out of the 
8,606,5012. of poor-rate, he found that 
the land alone had contributed no less 
than 5,434,895/.; that the manorial pro- 
fitscontributed 183,874/.; dwelling-houses 
2,635,2571.; and mills and factories only 
352,4792. So that upon adding the mills, 
factories, and dwelling-houses together, 
it appeared that the amount they contri- 
buted to the poor-rate was only some- 
where about 2,980,000/., while that paid 
by the land was 5,600,000/., or theres 
abouts. He should now proceed to take 
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another view of this question, He should 
admit, for the sake of argument, that the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton had 
been borne out by facts in the course 
of his statements, and that his deductions 
from those facts were perfectly sound and 
tenable. He would admit with him, and 
with other hon. Members, that our manu- 
factures were in a declining state. As- 
suming that condition of things to exist, 
he begged to know in what manner that 
evil would be remedied by a repeal of the 
Corn-laws. Could the mere decline of 
manufactures, of itself, and without re- 
ference to other circumstances, warrant 
the conclusion that the Corn-laws ought 
to be repealed? Surely there could be no 
sound legislation in coming to such a con- 
clusion without first referring our whole 
commercial, manufacturing, and agricul- 
tural condition to a Committee, and con- 
sidering maturely the expediency and 
practicability of taking all restrictions off 
trade. It had been said, and as often as 
it was said, it had been admitted, that a 
repeal of the Corn-laws must produce the 
effect of throwing a certain quantity of 
poor land out of cultivation. He need 


hardly suggest, that a consequence of that 
-would be greatly to depress the agri- 


cultural interest; and on whom then 
could the manufacturer depend for his 
home trade? Before any Member of that 
House got up in his place to propose a 
repeal of the Corn-laws, he ought first to 
move for a Committee to review our whole 
system of taxation. If the poor lands were 
thrown out of cultivation, it was evident 
that the manufacturers’ home market 
must, in a great measure, cease ; for if the 
working classes were put upon coarser 
food, they would be compelled to content 
themselves with inferior clothing, and he 
would call upon the chairman of the 
Chamber of Commerce at Manchester to 
say what would be the probable effect 
of such a change upon the fine goods 
manufactured in the town with which that 
hon.G entleman was so intimately con- 
nected; what also would be its effects 
upon English cotton hosiery? He would 
now briefly allude to a remark which fell 
from the hon. Member for the West Rid- 
ing of Yorkshire, in reference to the land- 
lords of England. He conceived that the 
notice which that hon. Member took 
of the landlords, conveyed upon them 
a reflection which they did not deserve. 
The description which the hon. Member 
gave of the landlords of England night 
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apply to himself, and perhaps to some of 
his friends, but he must say, it did not 
apply to the landlords of England gene- 
rally, and especially he would say, that it 
did not apply to the county with which he 
was connected. Ile did not know a 
tenant throughout the country who would 
not reject such accusations with indigna- 
tion and scorn. A great deal had been done 
to show that this question was a landlord’s 
question; and that the farmer and the 
labourer were in no degree affected by it. 
He did not deny that it was a landlord's 
question to a certain extent; but that it 
was purely so, he altogether dissented 
from any such assertion. It was a Jand- 
lord’s question, and an occupier’s question, 
and a labourer’s question combined; but 
it affected more materially the smaller 
holders of land, and the persons employed 
by them, than it did either the large 
holders or the landlords. From experience 
he was convinced, that the lower the indi- 
vidual was reduced in the scale of wealth 
employed in the cultivation of the soil, the 
more intense would be his suffering, if 
anything were done towards repealing the 
Corn-laws; and of all el:sses connected 
with the land he believed that of the 
labourer would then be the most deplora- 
ble. He did not wish to argue the question 
on the grounds of exclusive support to 
one national interest over another, but if it 
came to a decision on these grounds, he 
should not hesitate to say, that he would 
be very unwilling indeed to exchange the 
manly havits of the bold, healthy, and 
independent peasantry of England for 
those of the wretched, filthy, and squalid 
inhabitants of the great manufacturing 
districts. But that the question was more 
a tenant’s question than a landlord’s ques- 
tion, he should be able to show by calcu- 
lations, and he confidently asserted from 
personal knowledge, that the condition of 
the agricultural poor under the present 
system of management iu this country, in 
the best cultivated districts, was infinitely 
better than under the most improved sys- 
tem in Scotland, The capital expended on 
the cultivation of the soil bore a very large 
proportion to the amount of rent paid by 
the tenant. Indeed, the rent, in most cases, 


/was very much less in proportion than a 


fair calculation would fixit. But he would 
read a calculation made from the results 


of his own experience :—- 


“The following statement shows the pro- 
bable profit upon a farm of ordinary land, 
upon the fourefield system of husbandry, 
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exclusive of the profits of live stock—a sys- 

tem most commonly used in the Lincolnshire 
wolds. The expenses are deduced from cer- 
tain and correct data, and the produce is cal- 
culated from the very best practical experience. 
Wheat is taken at three quarters per acre, 
price 56s. per quarter. The price is what the 
grower has made the last ten years. The 
average, as taken by Government, is about 
60s. Barley is estimated at four quarters four 
bushels per acre, price 30s. Turnips, net 
value, or what they would sell for, 50s. Seeds, 
or clover, the same. Oats might be sown in- 
stead of barley, but it would not alter the ac- 
count. 
it is an ascertained fact, that the cattle requried 


to convert it into manure leave no profit; and | 


by the same rule there is no charge for ma- 
nure, only the leading from the fuld-yard to 
the fallows, where it is required. There is a 
charge for bones in the turnip-crop, also for 


eartheashes, as some artificial manure is requi- | 


site to keep the land in condition. Lime is 
sometimes used, and chalk, and marl, but any 
of these would cost about the samesum. The 


average distance of land from market is con- | 


and in this calculation, about seven | 
' ? | Harrowing r four times, at Od, . 0 


| Seed, three bushel Is, at 7s. a 


sidered, 
miles :— 
Expense of producing, and value of pro- 


duce, upon four acres of arable land | 


upon the four-field system. 


TURNIPS , Se cd. | 


Ploughing four times, 7s. per acre. 8 0 


Harrowing, do. 9d. ; ‘ 3 0} 


Bones, twelve bushels, 2s. 74d. per 
bushel ‘ ; 3 

Leading same, seven miles ‘ 

Ashes, burning, riddling, &c. . 

Seed, 31b. at 8d. perlb. . : 

Drilling 

Manure, leading, ‘five loads. 

Tloeing ; ‘ 

Rent - : 

Tithe ‘ , 

Poor, church, highways. : 

Repairs, insurance, fences, draining, 
gates, tenting, moleing, interest, 
&e, ; 


— 
—_ 
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Net value of crop 
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CLOVER. 
Seed, clover, 14lb. 8s, per stone 
Ray and other grasses , 
Sowing 
Rolling and harrowing 
Rent , ‘ ‘ 
Tithe . . ‘ , 
Parochial rates. , 
Repairs, insurance, fence Ss, gates, 
draining, tenting, moleing, interest, 
&e. P , 3 0 8 
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Total expense 


Net value of clover 
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BARLEY. 


Ploughing once 
Harrowing three times, Od. 
Seed, four bushels, 3s, 9d. per bushel 
Drilling : P ? 
W eeding : ; 
Cutting or reaping 
Carting and stacking ‘ ; 
Thatching ‘ , . 
Thrashing 4 qrs. 42 b. at Is. 6d. per 
quarter = 
Dressing do. at Gd. 
Delivering do, at Ls 
Rent 
Tithe - 
Parochial rates fs 
Repairs, insurance, fences, gates, 
draining, tenting, moleing, interest, 
&e. -O 8 


_ 


ym oo Or ee 


. ad, 


Total expense . 417 6 


Pour qrs. four bushels barley, at 30s, 
per quarter. « @4a° 4 
WHEAT. Ee d, 
Ploughing once ao 


an 
oO ° 


Drilling ‘ : 0 
Rolling 

Weeding ‘ 
Cutting and reaping 
Carting and stacking 
Thatching 
Thrashing three qr. 
Dressing ‘do, 
Delivering do. , at Ls. 6d. per qr. 


— 
Qo 


S. ye qr. 
at od. +@ 
« O 
Rent : 4 r 
Tithe ; ‘ 

| Parochial rates. 2 


at 3 


oe 


- 


-m-OrknOorFUntoo wr WH 
ecoooooooa 
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insurance, fences, gates, 
draining, tenting, moleing, interest, 


Ke. ‘i 
Total expense ‘ 


Three qrs. wheat, at 56s. per qr. 


EXPENSES, £. 5.d. 
Turnip crop6 4 9 
Barley 
Seeds 
Wheat 
VALUE OF PRODUCE 
Turnips . 2 100 
Barley .6 15 0 
Seeds «2 10:0 
Wheat 3 8 of 

The profit appears to be about 5s. 9d. per 
acre for the agriculturist to support himself 
and family with, and to pay him for his enter- 
prise and capital (except five per cent. charged 
in the sundry expenses), so that a man farming 
one hundred acres, has an income from his 
farm of only 28/. 15s. to live on if he depended 
on the tillage of his farm alone. The in- 
ference to be drawa from this resultis, that, te 


£19 Os. Od. 
417 6 upon 4 acres, 
. 210 6( £4. 15s. per £0 5s. 9d 
» FS acre profit per 


£20 38. Saj 20h 


upon 4 acres, 
£5 Os. 9d. per 
NIG «- % 
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give fair remuneration to the farmer, wheat 
should make more than 56s. per quarter, bare 
ley more than 30s. per quarter, and oats more 
than 21s. per quarter, otherwise he must be a 
loser, and waste his capital. Very productive 
seasons would be exceptions. There are other 
systems of management, but it is questionable 
(except, perhaps, upon the very best lands) 
whether any better can be adopted, as it is 
well known that upon ordinary land, when 
white crops are taken oftener than alternate 
years, they often fail, unless the land is sup. 
ported by an equivalent outlay in artificial 
manures.”’ 

Other hon. Gentlemen were of opinion, 
that if a certain quantity of poor land went 
out of cultivation, the landlord might lose 
by it, but that the commercial interests 
would have the advantage arising from 
that loss by the diminished price of 
butcher’s meat; but no doctrine could be 
more unsound, for the succession of crops 
which the present system of tillage created, 
would then be lost for the use of sheep 
and cattle; for, let the system be changed, 
and there would cease to be the supply of 
turnips and clover which now existed. No 
such increase of grass lands as could 
reasonably be expected would anything 
like make up the deficiency. He believed, 
that so far from butcher’s meat being at 
all lowered in price by the repeal of the 
Corn-laws, it would rather be raised. He 
entertained the strongest possible convic- 
tion, that, without the present system of 
tillage, it would be impracticable to main- 
tain anything approaching to the present 
amount of live stock. In the county which 
he had the honour to represent, there were 
2,700,000 sheep fed annually, a very small 
portion of which ever had natural pasture, 
and without clover and turnips, he pro- 
fessed himself unable to understand how 
they could be maintained. Unless they 
had barley and wheat, they could not have 
clover and turnips in the quantities now 
grown upon those grounds; therefore, he 
contended, that to deprive the agricul- 
turist of a proper protection, so far from 
lowering, would enhance the prices of 
butcher’s meat. To repeal the Corn-laws 
would be to make England dependent 
on the Continent not only for corn, but 
for butcher’s meat likewise. One of 
the most important considerations con- 
nected with this subject was the dif- 
ficulty of finding employment for those 
agricultural labourers who would be 
thrown out of work by an alteration in the 
Corn-laws. Did any one suppose that 
persons accustomed to the pure air and 
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healthful occupations of the country could 
be transferred to crowded cities ?—sent, 
during the night, into the wretched 
dwellings of the poor ? — confined in 
heated manufactories for fourteen hours 
of the day ?—~exposed to the evil example 
too freequently to be met with in dense 
populations ?—did any one suppose that 
all this could take place without a mate- 
rial deterioration of the national character, 
and even without great and immediate in- 
jury to the manufacturing classes them- 
selves, whose labour-market would then 
of necessity be overstocked? He was 
aware that some hon. Members would 
meet this by saying, let us have emigra- 
tion on an extended scale; but what 
right had they to make arrangements with 
the full knowledge that their immediate 
and certain effect must be to drive the 
agricultural labourer from his native coun- 
try? By their Reform Act they had se- 
cured Representatives in that House to the 
manufacturers, the commercial classes, the 
landlords, the yeomanry; but they had 
providea no direct representation for the 
agricultural labourer; he had no direct 
voice in returning Members to that House. 
Did not that circumstance of itself impose 
upon a generous House of Commons the 
especial duty of attending to the interests 
of so large a portion of their fellow-sub- 
jects? The attachment of this class of 
Englishmen to the soil was as strong as 
that of any other, and there was no ima- 
ginable reason why their feelings should 
be disregarded. Their patriotism was as 
warm, and their rights as indisputable, 
and their character as unsullied as those 
of any class of the community. Serving 
in the army and in the navy, they had 
frequently repelled invaders from our 
shores, and bore the standard of England 
in triumph through many a well-fought 
field—were those the men whose rights 
and feelings the House of Commons pro- 
posed to disregard. The advocates of 
abolition looked not to the interests of 
the great body of the community, but to 
the advantage of a class; instead of legis- 
lating upon a sound and extended basis, 
they proceeded upon sordid and selfish 
views. If they were to have a free trade 
in corn, let them also have a free trade in 
manufactured goods. If the Corn-laws 
were repealed, there ought to be an end 
to restrictive duties. He should be glad 
to hear what the President of the Board 
of Trade or the Chancellor of the Ex- 
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chequer would say to any proposition of 
that nature. If they repealed the Corn- 
laws, they must alter the whole financial 
policy of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
But how could that be done? If it were, 
they could not keep faith with the public 
creditor, for they then must knock down 
every custom-house and every excise-office 
throughout the country. He believed that 
the hon. Member for Kilkenny was the only 
Member of Parliament who would contend 
that our establishments were too large in 
the present state of foreign and domestic 
relations; andif areduction of ourestablish- 
ments could not be made to such an extent 
as would enable the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to keep faith with the public cre- 
ditor, his right hon. Friend would be com- 
pelled to resort to a property tax as his 
only alternative. He was of opinion that, 
in that case, the mill-owners of Notting- 
ham, and Manchester, and Leeds, would 
be the first to complain of that inquisitorial 
system of taxation which would expose 
their pockets to the invasion of his right 
hon. Friend. There was only one other 
view of this question which he would place 
before the House, and that related to the 
danger to which the population of this 


country would be exposed, if they were 
left dependent upon foreign nations for 


their supply of food. Hon, Gentlemen 
in arguing against that danger might, per- 
haps, avail themselves of the argument 
which had been urged in refutation of it 
by the Manchester Chamber of Commerce. 
They might say, that if the Corn-laws 
were repealed, the interests of all nations 
would be so united and identified as to 
secure almost for ever the relations of 
peace and amity with each other. He 
was most desirous of seeing such a con- 
summation, but he thought that it would 
be a most dangerous thing for the popu- 
lation of this country to rely for its supply 
of food on the peace and friendship of 
our commercial and political rivals. What 
had been the effect of the present rise in 
the price of corn even in these piping 
times of peace? About three months ago 
the price of corn rose in this country to 
85s. a quarter, Now you could buy 
it at home for 71s., and import it on 
payment of a duty of Ils. a-quarter. 
Some persons thought that it would be 
a good speculation to import corn from 
France, and had in consequence sent 
to Rochefort to purchase corn. Even in 
time of peace the excitement of the French 
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population on hearing of these purchases, 
was so great, that the King of the French 
had been obliged to issue an ordinance 
prohibiting the exportation of corn. If 
the purchase of corn by British merchants 
in a foreign port produced such an effect 
in time of peace, what would it not pro- 
duce in a time of war? Our best 
security for peace was, to be prepared for 
war; but if the Corn-laws were repealed, 
foreign nations might insult our flag with 
greater impunity than at present, and 
might adopt whatever measures they 
pleased to check the progress of freedom 
either in their own or in other countries. 
They would then have a cheap means of 
carrying on a system of warfare against 
us. They would not have occasion to 
raise armies or to send fleets against us— 
they would only have to close their ports 
—a measure which would carry famine 
and disease into the heart of our popula. 
tion, and which would compel us, in con- 
sequence, to comply with any demands 
which they might think proper to exact. 
Then would it be said hereafter— 


‘“ Finem anima 
Non gladii non saxa dabunt nee tela.” 


They would only, he repeated, have to 
close their ports to force us into compli- 
ance with their terms, however unjust 
they might be, or however injurious to 
our interests. The right hon. Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade had last 
night complained of the fluctuating prices 
of corn in this country under the pre- 
sent system of Corn-laws. It was only 
that morning that he had found on his 
table a return made to her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment by Dr. Bowring respecting the 
price of grain in the Italian States. He 
there found it laid down as an undeniable 
position, that one reason of the present 
flourishing state of Tuscany was, that it 
enjoyed a free trade in corn. Now, look- 
ing at the average price of corn for the 
last ten years at Leghorn, where the corn 
trade existed in all its freedom, he found 
that the fluctuations in it were nearly as 
great as those which had taken place in 
this kingdom. For instance, the price of 
wheat at Leghorn in 1826 was 28s. a- 
quarter; in 1827 it was 39s. a-quarter. 
That was a considerable rise. In 1828, 
it was 2/. ls. 10d. a-quarter. That was 
another rise. In 1829, it was 2/, 6s. 3d. 
a-quarter, That was another considerable 
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rise. In 1830, it was 11, 18s. 4d. a- 
quarter. In 1831, it was 2/. 4s, a-quarter. 
In 1832, it was 2/. ls. a-quarter, and so 
on. From this return it appeared that 
the highest price of wheat at Leghorn in 
the last ten years was 2/, 6s. 3d. a-quar- 
ter, and that the lowest price was 1/. 8s. 
a-quarter, Now, these facts showed that 
if the repeal of the Corn-laws was to be 
advocated on the ground that it would 
render prices steady, the ground for the 
repeal was completely cut away from the 
advocates of it. He had to thank the 
House for the patience with which it had 
listened to his statements, and, in conclu- 
sion, he must declare that he should resist 
the motion for going into Committee on 
the ground that such a proceeding would 
be detrimental to all classes of tiie com. 
munity, whether they were engaged in ma- 
nufactures, in commerce, or in agricul- 
ture. 

Mr. Grote addressed the House as fol- 
lovs :—The hon, Gentleman who has just 
sat down has talked in emphatic language 
of the sordid and selfish feelings embodied 
in the Motion for repealing the Corn-laws. 
Considering that he is defending a law 
which, whatever be its other merits, has at 
least two effects, that of taxing every man 
in the community in the consumption of 
his daily bread, and of putting high rents 
into the pockets of the landlords, I must 
say, that it is not from the hon. Member’s 
side of the House that imputations of 
sordid and selfish feelings ought to ema- 
nate, Both the hon. Member for Lincoln- 
shire, and those Gentlemen who have 
preceded him on his side of the question, 
seem to me to have been remarkably 
sparing in their explanations of the bene- 
fits which have been actually derived from 
the Corn-laws. He tells us that the 
Corn-laws have protected the grower 
against low prices, and the consumer 
against high prices. How is this consis- 
tent with the fact? A few weeks ago the 
price of wheat was 85s, per quarter. Does 
the hon. Member deny that this is a high 
price? In 1835 the price of wheat was 
368. per quarter. Does he deny that this 
was a low price? Is it then true, that the 
existing law protects the grower against 
low prices, while it at the same time gives 
the consumer a protection against exces- 
sively high prices? I agree with the hon. 
Gentleman, that this is a question of very 
serious importance. But important as it 
appears to me at all times, I must confess 
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that it never seems to me so awfully mo« 
mentous as when | have been listening to 
a speech delivered by an advocate of the 
agricultural interest. If I could admit 
the fidelity of the picture which the agri- 
culturists commonly draw—if I could 
acquiesce in the statement which they 
present to us of the effects of the present 
Corn-laws, as contrasted with those of a 
free trade in corn—if I could admit the 
basis of fact upon which they reason, I 
should regard the matter in dispute as 
involving not merely serious loss and ob- 
struction to our prosperity, but even as 
pregnant with danger to the future repose 
and tranquillity of the country. For what 
is the case as the hon. Member for York- 
shire and agriculturists state it? He tells 
us that under a system of free trade we 
should be inundated with cheap corn, 
which could be procured from the Con- 
tinent at something like one-half of the 
price at which it is grown in England. 
He tells us that under a free trade in corn, 
a very large proportion of the land in 
these islands would be thrown out of cul- 
tivation, and a very large proportion of 
the farmers who cultivate it would be 
utterly ruined. He contends that the 
farmer is only guarded from entire im- 
poverishment and destruction by a system 
of restrictive laws, which causes every 
man in the country to pay twice as much 
for his daily bread as it could be procured 
for from the Continent. Assume this 
state of the facts to be correct, and every 
tittle of it is constantly either asserted or 
implied in the speeches of advocates of 
the Corn-laws—assume it to be correct, 
and I maintain that a more fearful and 
perilous position of affairs can hardly be 
imagined. It appears that we are con- 
demned to the melancholy alternative of 
choosing between the ruin of the British 
farmer and landowner on one side, and 
the imposition of a tax of about one 
hundred per cent. on the nourishment of 
every labouring man in the community on 
the other. If this be really the state of 
the case, and if there be in truth the 
alleged collision of interests to this extent 
between the farmers and the remaining 
community, it is impossible not to believe 
that awful calamities are in store for the 
country. For no reasonable man can 
imagine that the great mass of the com- 
munity will submit for any length of time 
to a tax of such vast amount as that which 
is implied in the statements of the agri- 
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culturists themselves, equal to a duplica- 
tion of the price of their nourishment, for 
the purpose of eating homegrown wheat 
in preference to foreign wheat. If the 
agriculturists are right in asserting that all 
the capital which is now invested, and 
which is constantly in course of being in- 
vested in the cultivation of the land, is 
only preserved from loss and destruction 
by the factitious prices kept up by the 
Corn-laws, | say that they are upholding 
a system which cannot end in anything 
but ruin, and which will only end in greater 
and more widely-spread ruin the longer 
it is persisted in. ‘The very arguments 
which the agriculturists employ as points 
of attraction to the farmer are, in reality, 
points of intolerable repulsion towards 
every other member of the community. 
Andif I! could admit in their full extent 
the premises of the Corn-law advocates, | 
should draw from those premises the very 
opposite conclusion—I should be driven 
to the conviction that the principle of the 
Corn-laws was full of nothing but peril 
and uncertainty for the present, and 
prospective ruin for the future—I should 
regard it as a matter of imperative neces- 
sity to desist from encouraging the invest- 
ment of additional farming capital under 
such hazardous contingencies, and to seek 
forthwith the safest means of abandoning 
an ill-chosen and calamitous policy. Even 
on the showing of the agriculturists them- 
selves, the rational conclusion seems to me 
to follow, that the Corn-laws are alike un- 
just in principle and untenable in practice, 
and that the difficulty, whatever it be, 
attending their repeal will be only aggra- 
vated by postponing the moment of 
abandoning them, inasmuch as our popu- 
lation is increasing, and more capital is 
daily and yearly invested in land. But | 
do not admit the accuracy of the case as 
it is set forth by the advocates of the Corn- 
Jaws. Ido not agree with them in their 
statement of the degree to which the price 
of wheat would be lowered by free-trade, 
and of the extent to which British agricul- 
ture would be ruined. As I do not 
estimate so highly as they do the fall in 
the price of wheat, so neither do I rate so 
highly the correlative and inseparable fact 
—the extent of benefit which would accrue 
to the great body of the community as 
consumers of wheat, But though I think 
the agriculturists exaggerate both the gain 
to themselves and the loss to the general 
community which the Corn-laws occasion, 
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I see quite enough of reality in the case, 
by whomsoever or whensoever stated, to 
make me a decided friend to a free trade 
in the prime articles of human nourish- 
ment. It is perfectly undeniable—indeed 
it is admitted on both sides of the argu- 
ment—that the Corn-laws do raise the 
price of human subsistence more or less. 
The degree to which they produce this 
eflect 1 shall presently examine. Such 
rise of price during years of average home 
crops, or of only moderate deficiency, is 
an indisputable fact. In the farmer’s vo- 
cabulary it is styled protection, and is 
extolled as the main benefit of the law. 
In the language of the consumer of corn, 
who petitions against the law, it is treated 
as an unjust imposition for the exclusive 
benefit ofa particular class. This artificial 
enhancement of the price of corn is not 
ouly the great benefit, but the only benefit 
conferred by the Corn-laws upon the 
favoured class. Itis the mainevil, but it 
is far from being the only evil inflicted by 
these laws upon the mass of the com- 
munity, We suffer not merely an en- 
hancement of the price of corn positively, 
but an enhancement of its price compara- 
tively with the continental countries; and 
this imposes upon all our exporting manu- 
facturers a factitious burden and disadvan- 
tage as compared with those continental 
rivals with whom they are compelled to 
compete. Noristhisall. Asif the causes 
of variation in price were not already 
grievous enough, and numerous enough in 
the unavoidable variety of the seasons, 
we have opened an additional source of 
uncertainty, entirely of our own creating, 
in the fluctuations of the scale of daty. 
We have deranged the evenness and 
steadiness of our continental trade by this 
intermittent opening and shutting of the 
ports. We have rendered ourselves liable 
to be called upon, on occasions when it 
nay be in the highest degree inconvenient, 
for a sudden export of bullion, in such 
manner as greatly to complicate the man- 
agement of our currency, if not to en- 
danger its stability. And we have done 
everything in our power both to suggest to 
continental nations the idea of establishing 
manufactures of their own, and to afford 
to them the facilities of doing so. All 
these are great and serious additional 
mischiefs, over and above the leading 
mischief of imposing upon every man in 
the community the necessity of purchasing 
the primary sustenance of life at a higher 
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price; for it is this which I must consider 
to be the leading mischief, bearing, as it 
does, with more or less of hardship upon 
every man without exception: and I can- 
not but remark that this question is some- 
times too exclusively argued, as if it were 
a manufacturer’s question and nothing 
else—as if no one suffered from the Corn- 
laws except the exporters of cotton and 
woollen fabrics. If 1 considered this debate 
asa mere question between manufacturers 
on one side and agriculturists on the other, 
assuredly I should not feel near so strong 
an interest in it as Ido at present. Butl 
am firmly persuaded that the mischievous 
effects of the Corn-laws are far more com- 
prehensive and pervading, and reach over 
a large majority of the entire nation. I 
know, Sir, that it was contended the other 
night by the right hon. Baronet, the Mem- 
ber for Tamworth, and the assertion was 
repeated by the hon. Members for York- 
shire and Kent yesterday, and by the hon. 
Member for Lincolnshire to-day, that the 
question of the Corn-laws is a labourer’s 
question—that the labouring classes gene- 
rally are gainers, and not losers by a high 
price of provisions. When Gentlemen so 
confidently assert this proposition, I should 
be glad to know how many of the artisans, 
the journeymen, and the _ operatives 
generally, who inhabit this vast metropolis, 
they will persuade to agree with them ? 
The price of wheat in December 1835, was 
36s.; in December 1838,it was 78s. Let 
gentlemen ask of any artisan in this 
metropolis whether the variation in his 
wages has been such as to enable him to 
command as much of the necessaries and 
comforts of life in the last of these periods 
as in the first? This is a question simply 
of matter of fact, and I rejoice that it has 
been distinctly put in issue in the present 
debate, Our speeches in this House will 
be read by artisans and journeymen, and 
will be discussed at their various meetings. 
The hon. Member for Yorkshire said truly 
last night, that on this point the labourer’s 
experience was worth more than any 
theory; and I shall be quite content to 
leave it to the judgment of any artisan 
or labourer who may read these debates, 
whether his condition was better in De- 
cember 1838, when the price of wheat was 
78s. than in December 1835, when the price 
of wheat was 36s. per quarter. This is a 
point which every artisan and every la- 
bourer will be able to determine by means 
of his own feelings and his own recol- 
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lection, and it will then be seen which of 
the parties is most accurately informed of 
the real condition of the operative classes. 
But, Sir, if I should for a moment admit 
that the wages of artisans and journey- 
men have increased to such an extent as 
to make the artisan as well off in Decem- 
ber, 1838, as he was in December, 1835, 
at whose expense must this variation have 
taken place? At the expense of his em- 
ployer. And out of what fund is the 
employer to be compensated? He can 
neither claim nor obtain any compensa- 
tion whatever. Take it which way you 
will, the hardship must fall somewhere— 
upon one or other of the two parties— 
either upon the artisan, if wages do not 
rise, or upon the employer, if they do 
tise. I believe, Sir, that the hardship 
does, in part, press upon both, but far 
more upon the artisan than upon the em- 
ployer. From all the inquiries which I 
have been able to make among my con- 
stituents and elsewhere, I have not been 
able to find that wages of artisans or 
journeymen are at all sensibly higher now 
than they were in 1835. Sure I am, that 
the cases in which they have been raised, 
in any degree approaching to the rise in 
the price of provisions, are cases of rare 
exception. Now I am sure that Gentle- 
men will see that the difference in the 
cost of the loaf, between 1835 and 1838, 
must be most painfully felt in the house- 
hold of every artisan in the metropolis. 
The rise of the loaf from 7d. to 10d., 
looking at the large proportion of an ar- 
tisan’s income which is spent in bread, 
must abridge the comforts of himself and 
his family to a material and distressing 
extent—to an extent which would appear 
to every Gentleman present insupportably 
calamitous, if we were to enlarge the 
figures representing increased cost to the 
dimensions requisite for adapting them to 
the higher incomes. And this is a com- 
parison which is but too apt to escape our 
notice, from the small proportion of an 
opulent man’s expenditure which is de- 
voted to the purchase of the actual neces- 
saries of life. I am aware that hon. 
Members attempt to escape from this 
conclusion by asserting, that there is less 
employment for the labouring classes, and 
a greater proportion of them deprived of 
work, when provisions are cheap; and 
that there is greater and more constant 
employment for them when provisions are 
dear. Assuredly the hon, Member ought 
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to be perfectly certain of his ground upon 
this matter before he ventures upon the 
very grave measure of artificially increas- 
ing the price of their food—he ought to 
be perfectly certain that the source of 
compensation which he professes to open 
to them will be both sufficient and infal- 
lible in its operation. Has he any reason 
to be thus certain? I maintain, that 
there is the best possible reason to be cer- 
tain of the contrary. The aggregate 
means of employing labour throughout 


the community are never increased, but | 


always diminished, by a rise in the price 
of provisions; they are never diminished, 
but always increased, by a fall in the 
price of provisions. Admit for a moment, 
that the rise of corn enables the tillage- 
farmers to employ more labourers, let me 
ask, from what source the tillage-farmers 
derive these augmented means? Simply 
from the greater sum paid to them by the 
consumers of corn—in other words, by a 
general contribution at the expense of the 
entire community. Surely, then, if the 
farmer possesses increased means, every 
other person in the community has dimi- 
nished means. The additional sum handed 
over to him is no new creation, but simply 
a deduction from the means of others. 
The aggregate fund cannot, by any con- 
struction, be made out to be larger; it is, 
on the contrary, decidedly smaller; for, 
not to mention other reasons, the main- 
tenance of the agriculturists themselves 
and of all those dependent upon them, 
as well as the maintenance of all other 
possessors of capital, becomes more costly 
under such a state of things; and thus 
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partly in consequence of bad seasons, 
partly in consequence of the increased 
cost and difficulty of importation occa- 
sioned by the war? Is it not matter of 
undoubted record, that the difficulties and 
privations of the labouring classes, agri- 
cultural labourers as well as all others, 
were, at that time, greater than they had 
/ever been before, to such a degree, that 
‘the allowance system was then first res 
| sorted to, under the fatal effects of which 
| the country continued to suffer more and 
more until the passing of the Poor-law 
Amendment Act in 1834? And how 
came the allowance system to be resorted 
to? Simply because the farmers would 
not raise the wages of their labourers to 
any thing like the extent required by the 
rise of provisions. Such was the con- 
dition of the labouring classes at that time 
that propositions were made in Parliament 
by Mr. Whitbread and others, to fix the 
rate of wages by law: and various other 
suggestions were offered, which, whatever 
we may think of their impolicy as reme- 
dies, indicate, at any rate, that the con- 
dition of the labourer had become mate- 
rially worse from the rise in the price of 
provisions. Now, Sir, having adverted to 
the period when the abuses of the Poor- 
laws first attained alarming magnitude, let 
me call the attention of the House to the 
period when they were terminated. The 
Poor-law Amendment Act was passed in 
1834, and first came into efficient ope- 
ration in 1835. Now, it was just at 
that time that the price of wheat was at the 
lowest point at which it has ever stood 








much, at least, is a total and uncompen- 
sated loss. The increased means of the 
farmer, putting aside all consideration of 
the injustice of the transfer, are very far, 
indeed, from adequately compensating 
the diminished means possessed by the 
remaining community. And let us even 
look at the question simply as it regards 
the farmer and the agricultural labourer, 
which is the point of view in which the 
advocates of the Corn-laws delight to put 
it. You tell me that the agricultural la- 
bourers are better employed, better paid, 
and more comfortably off, when the price 
of corn is high than when it is low. I 
ask in reply, what does history say in 
respect to this assertion? At what period 
was it that the abuses of the Poor-law 
first began? Was it not in 1795 and 





1796, when the price of corn first rose, 
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throughout the present century ; and there- 
fore, according to the theory of those who 
defend the Corn-laws, it ought to have 
been precisely the period in which the 


| labouring classes were least employed, and 


in the worst possible condition as to pay. 
But has any one ever adventured to assert 
that such was the fact in 1835? On thecon- 
trary, do not the Poor-law commissioners 
tell us in their report, that the task of intro- 
ducing the new system, and the stricter 
administration of relief, was greatly and 
signally facilitated as well by the extensive 
demand for labour as by the unusual cheap- 
ness of bread? The arguments held by the 
opponents of the Poor-law were even more 
decisive still in proof of the point which I 
wish to reach. The opponents of the 
Poor-laws said—the commissioners could 
never have found it possible to introduce 


any system so harsh and so full of privs- 
R 
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tion to the labouring poor if they had not 
béen singularly favoured by the circum- 
stances of the moment—if they had not 
begun to introduce it at a time when the 
labouring classes were remarkably well off, 
and remarkably well employed. I wish 
you to turn your attention well to this 
contrast. I wish you to contrast the ex- 
treme suffering of the labouring poor 
during the high prices which ranged be- 
tween 1795 and 1801—suflerings attested | 
by all the writings and speeches of the 
time, as well as by the still more decisive 
evidence of the unhappy allowance-system 
to which they gave rise. I wish you to) 
contrast this state of things with the con- 
dition of the labourer during the year 1825 
with its unusual cheapness of bread. How 
is such a comparison to be reconeiled with | 
the theory of those who teach us that cheap | 
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greatest stress on the question of the Corn- 
laws as it bears upon the well-being of the 
labouring classes. I do so, beeause | 
consider this beyond all comparison the 
most interesting point of view in which 
the question can be looked at. Iam 
quite content to meet the right hon. 
Baronet, the Member for Tamworth, and 
toargue this as a labourer’s question. | 
desire no better than to have it determined 
upon a review of the condition of the 
working people generally, during a high 
Srp e and a low priceo of bread. Out of the 

15,000,000 quarters of wheat consumed 
in this country, by far tle greater portion 
is consumed by the labouring classes ? and 
it will require an ingenuity surpassing even 
that which ts possessed by the right hon. 
Member for Tamworth to demonstrate that 
they, the chief consumers, are better fed 


bread diminishes both the employment of | and more comfortable when they have to 


the labourer, and his command over the | 
necessaries end comforts of life, and that | 


dear bread is to him a time both of more | 
employment, and of more food and cloth- | 
ing? It results indisputably from the | 
evidence taken by the committees of this | 


House, which were appointed both in 
1833 and in 1836, to inquire into the | 
subject of agricultural distress, that w hat- | 


ever erotnds might exist for complaining | 


of distress among the farmers, there was 


no ground whatever for believing that | 


disttess existed among the agricultural 
labourers. The testimony taken before 
those committees proved, that the labourer, 
so far from being worse off than usual, 
was comparatively better off. And if any 


gentleman will consult the records of our. 
population—if he will consult Mr. Mylne’s 


Treatise on Annuitics, or the valuable work 
on thé progress of the nation, by Mr. Por- 


ter, he will find that the aggregate number | 
of marriages throughout the country is) 


greatly and sensibly reduced during a 
period of dear corn, and that the records 
of the disastrous years 1800 and 1801, 
present a striking confirmation of this re- 
markable fact, attesting as it does so 
powerfully the diminished comfort of the 
labouring population. And if we inspect 


the table of the wages of various descrip- | 
tions of labourers and attisans given by | 
Mr. Porter in page 252 of the second | 


volume of his work, for the period between 
1800 and 1836, 
theory of the better condition of the 
labourer when bread is dear is totally | 
opposed to the facts ofthe case. I lay the | 


we shall find that this | 


_pay Is. for their loaf than when they ean 
purchase it for 6d. Besides, let me ask, 
is it intended to apply this same doctrine 
to the other articles which the working 
man consumes? Js it alleged that the 
labourer is better off when fuel ts dear, 
when clothing is dear, when soap, eandles, 
tea or sugar are selling at a high price? 
| Would it bea good thing for the labourer 
if woollen stuffs were as dear now as they 
| were a century ago, and if soap were 
subject to as high a duty as it was during 
the last war? If dear corn be so very 
good a thing, why do agricultural gentle- 
/men complain so much of the dearness of 
malt and beer, arising out ofthe malt tax ? 
[ believe we have not yet discontinued the 
old and primeval feeling of gratitude and 
satisfaction when our harvest is abundant, 
and mournful anxiety when it proves de- 
fective; but if the doctrine contended for 
by the hon. Member for Yorkshire were 
just, that the general body of labourers are 
| worse off and less comfortable when the 
price of corn is low, most certainly an 
-abundant harvest would be a national 
misfortune; the more unskilful our hus- 
bandry, upon this supposition, the better 
would it be for the country. For what is 
| the meaning of good and skilful husban- 
dry, except the insuring of a large return 
of produce in exchange for a small cost ? 
And what is the whole seope and purpose 
of improvements in agriculture except the 
augmentation of the return and the diminu- 
‘tion of the cost; in other words, the 
reduction of the price of corn and other 
products of land? If it be once admitted 
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that a diminished price of corn deteriorates 
the condition of the labouring classes —if 
it be true, as hon. Gentlemen allege, that 
the labourer in Russia and Prussia is 
miserably off, because the price of pro- 
visions is so very low in those countries; 
if this be true, I say, then all your im- 
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provements in agriculture are injurious | 


instead of beneficial. The hon. Member 
for Yorkshire has told us that the agri- 
cultural producers in this country 
quire protection, 


debt and taxation which 


re- | 
on account of the heavy | 
presses upon | 


them, against the competition of un- | 


Let 
is an 


taxed produce from other countries. 
me remark, in passing, that this 


| for his produce. 


argument altogether at variance with the | 
argument which I have before been com- | 
bating—altogether at variance with the 


argument which represents dear corn as a 
good thing in itself, and the actual ope- 
rating cause of an increased measure of 
comfort to the labouring classes. When 


the hon. Gentleman touches upon taxa- 
tion, he throws overboard altogether the 
pretended interest of the working classes 
in maintaining a high price of corn—he | 
represents the high price of corn to be an | 
evil in itself, but an evil brought upon us | 


by the pressure of heavy and unavoidable 
taxation. So far I agree with the hon, 
Member, that the amount of taxation 
which the country is called upon to pay 
is a serious burden, and calls upon us to 
employ our most anxious care in main- 
taining unimpaired the resources of the 
nation which is to bear it. But I cannot 
at all concur in his assertion, that the 
existence of this burden is either a reason 
as matter of expediency, or a justification 
as matter of equity, for imposing duties 
on foreign corn. He calls it a reason for 
protecting the agriculturists; I call it a 
reason for protecting the whole nation— 
for protecting them against loss and mis- 
chief from every quarter; but especially 
against that which is among the heaviest 
of all losses—the obligation of paying a 
higher price than is necessary for the 
primary nourishment of the people. The 
national debt and taxation is a burden 
upon all of us without exception, equally 
and indiscriminately. The protection 
which is to aid us in meeting it ought also 
to extend to all, equally and indiscrimi- 
nately. Both he and I, and every man in 
the community, are to bear our shares of 
the joint burden—neither of us can have 
any rightful claim to throw his portion of 
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the burden on another. Now, my com- 
plaint against the hon. Gentleman’s scheme 
of protection is, that it is not equal and 
indiscriminate over the whole nation— 
that it docs not comprehend all alike— 
that it is protection only to a few, and 
that, too, at the expense of the rest. You 
protect the seller of corn, but at whose 
expense co you protect him? At the 
expense of the buyer—your own country- 
man also, whose purse and whose com- 
forts ought to be just as dear to you as 
those of the seller. You profess to make 
the seller of corn more able to pay taxes, 
by enabling him to obtain a higher price 
Do you not see that by 
the very same act, and at least to the 
same degree, you render the buyer less 
able to pay taxes? The seller may be the 
richer for your interference, but the buyer 
is most assuredly the poorer; and how 
then is the aggregate power of paying 
taxes—seller and buyer both included— 
at all increased by your interference? By 
enabling the seller to augment the price 
of his produce, you relieve him either 
wholly or in part from the weight of taxa. 
tion; but you only accomplish this object 
by casting a double burden on the shoul- 
ders of the buyer. Let your national debt 
and taxation be as great as it may, such 
protection can in no way augment your 
aggregate capacity of paying it: in point 
of fact, it sensibly lessens your capacity of 
paying it, because the productive in- 
dustry of the nation comes to be worse 
and more unnaturally distributed. In 
order to cram and pamper one member of 
the great national family, you steal away 
the nourishment, and stint the growth, of 
the remainder. But the hon. Gentleman 
would induce us to believe that the na- 
tional taxation falls upon the agriculturist 
not only in common with the whole 
country, but even to a greater degree 
than it falls upon any other person in the 
country. He tells us that the raising of 
corn from the land is more heavily taxed 
than the fabrication of manufactured 
goods, or than any other employment of 
capital; and from this excess of taxation 
he draws one of his arguments in defence 
of the Corn-laws. I can only view this 
argument as an indirect censure upon the 
actual distribution of taxation. If the 
hon, Gentleman can prove that an undue 
proportion of our existing imposts fall 
upon the cultivation of the land, let us 
rectify that erroneous distribution forth- 
R2 
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with. Let us alter our system of taxation, 
and re-assess it in a manner less unequal 
and exceptionable. Surely this is the 
proper quarter to seek for a remedy, in- 
stead of providing a dubious and pre- 
tended compensation by means of Corn- 
laws. If my property in a_ parish is 
assessed beyond its proper value, to the 
poor-rates, or other local tax, I am fairly 
entitled to complain, and to have the 
assessment rectified. But what reasona- 
ble judge would dream of granting me 
redress by decreeing that the original 
inequality should be maintained unal- 
tered, but that I should be allowed by 
way of compensation to help myself to a 
certain portion of the produce of my 
neighbours lands. If then I could go 
along with the hon. Gentleman in affirm- 
ing that our existing taxation presses 
unduly and unequally upon the cultiva. 
tion of the land, I could not agree with 
him in adopting the Corn-laws as the 
appropriate remedy. But is the fact as he 
states? Is it true that there exists this 
peculiarly severe and unequal pressure 
upon the cultivators of land? I must 
dispute the fact. I look in vain for any 
existing impost of which this can be truly 
predicated. The hon. Member talks of 
the malt-tax. Why, the farmers might 
have some reason to complain of the 
malt-tax if we were allowed to import or 
to make malt, duty free, out of foreign 
barley; but so long as all malt is charged 
alike, from whatever barley it may be 
made, I contend that the farmer has no 
more right than any other consumer of 
beer to complain of the pressure of 
the tax. In my eyes, I confess, there 
seems no objection to the malt-tax, 
other than that which belongs to taxa- 
tion under any and every form. But 
if the continuance of the malt-tax is 
to be made a pretence for upholding the 
Corn-laws, let us discontinue it forthwith, 
and let us come to a property-tax at once. 
This will be but a small price to pay for 
the great national benefit of a free trade 
in corn. But then the hon. Gentleman 
tells us, that to permit a free trade in corn, 
is to be dependent upon foreign nations 
for our subsistence. Certainly the word 
dependance has a terrific sound; but if it 
be so overwhelming an evil to be depend- 
ant, upon foreign nations for our supplies 
of corn, does the hon. Gentleman pretend, 
that our present Corn-laws emancipate us 
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upon foreign importations at present? 

Yes ; it will be admitted, we are depend- 

ant upon foreign importations at present ; 

but this is only a special emergency. Under 

our present Corn-laws we are only oc- 

casionally dependant upon foreign nations 

not habitually. So much the worse, Sir, 

in my opinion. Occasional dependance 

is the very worst and most dangerous 

species of dependance. No man is so 

likely to be disappointed of his supply as 

the occasional buyer, who refuses to open 

any regular trade, who gives no notice of 
his wants—who avowedly and scornfully 

repudiates everything like mutual interest 
and reciprocal benefit from the intercourse. 

Habitual dealing ensures preparation for 
your wants and creates on the part of the 
seller a necessity for your custom ; occa- 
sional dealing gives you the last chance 

instead of the first, and brings you into 
the market as the unexpected and intrinsic 
invader of a stock intended for others. If 
dependance upon foreign importation be 
really an evil, I contend, that we sustain 
it now in the worst possible form and un- 
der the most hazardous contingencies. 
We wantonly throw away the benefit 
which dependance would carry with it— 
we exaggerate all the possibilities of evil 
with which itis accompanied. Our Corn- 
laws do not make us independent of fo- 
reign supplies ; they render us more pain- 
fully dependent than we should be under 
a free trade, because the dependance is 
less reciprocal and less binding upon the 
foreigner. Connected with this view of 
the question, there is another evil of 
serious magnitude which arises out of the 
Corn-laws, and which I am the more 
anxious not to omit, as it obtrudes itself 
forcibly on the attention of all commercial 
men. I allude to the periodical derange- 
ment which the Corn-laws occasion in our 
monetary system. The effect of our 
present Corn-laws is to interdict any re- 
gular and steady import of corn, and to 
leave us in seasons of ordinary productive- 
ness, with a very low stock of corn at the 
moment of harvest; so that when our 
harvest falls short, we become large and 
sudden purchasers at extravagant prices. 
These purchases are certain to produce a 
powerful effect upon the exchanges, and 
to cause a great and continued export of 
the precious metals Sucha disturbance 


cannot take place without being seriously 
felt throughout all the trading classes in 





from this evil. Are we not dependant 
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cramped and restricted in their ordinary { connected with agriculture. I have taken 
sphere of borrowing, by the necessityim-}some pains to acquaint myself with the 
posed upon the Bank of England and | prices of foreign corn, and with the quan. 
other bankers, of adjusting their loans so | tities which might be obtained at those 
as to meet this sudden drain from abroad. | prices; for these two circumstances ought 
Let me impress upon the House, that this | on no account to be separated in looking 
is in itself an inconvenience of no light | at the question of the foreign corn trade. 
magnitude, pressing upon the trading} At Dantzic and Odessa the real price is 
community at large, upon the prudent, as | regulated by the demand for export; when 
well as upon the imprudent. But it is an | there is no demand for export the quoted 
inconvenience which might well be aggra-| prices are merely nominal for they re- 
vated into a fearful national calamity, if| present no real transaction between buyers 
the drain for foreign corn should arise at | and sellers. In order to form an opinion 
a moment when other circumstances are | of the extent of import which would take 
of themselves tending to produce a drain | place under a free corn trade we must look 
upon the coffers of the Bank. If, for| at the foreign prices as they stand during 
example, we had experienced the misfor- | years when the demand for exportis effici- 
tune of a bad harvest in 1825, so that the ; ent and extensive. Now, judging according 
drain upon the Bank, which was at that / to these data, and assuming a quantity 
time going on, had been aggravated by | of one million of quarters of wheat to be 
sudden importations of corn from abroad, | demanded abroad for the English market, 
it is very certain, that the difficulties of |} I am firmly persuaded, that such a 
the Bank must have become all but insur- | quantity could not be brought to 
mountable. And if we refer back to oe bees. gun under 45s. a-quarter, if the 





period still more recent — to the commer- | trade were free and all duty abolished. 
cial embarrassments which marked the If you wanted a larger quantity, the price 
close of the year 1836 —I feel very sure,| would be higher still. To show that I 
if we had had a bad harvest in that year, have here stated a low price as the mini- 
and if the Bank of England had had to| mum at which foreign wheat could be 
contend with the additional difficulty of a | imported, I will quote from a paper which 
large export of gold arising from this spe- 1 hold in my hand, containing a tabular 
cific cause, that the pressure upon our | series of the annual average prices of 
money market, and upon the trading in- | wheat at Dantzic. I find that the average 
terests generally, would have been most price of wheat at Dantzic in 1829 was 47s, 
severe and calamitous. It has so hap-| ld.; in 1830, 42s. 2d.; in 1831, 50s.2d.— 
pened, hitherto, that the demand for gold | the three years averaging 46s. 5d. Now, 
in payment for large imports of corn has | all these three years were years of real 
not coincided in point of time with other | demand for exportation; and I contend 
causes of drain upon the Bank of England, | that it is only according to the standard 
I hope most sincerely, that no such coin. of such years that you can safely judge 
cidence will take place ; but we have no} what the prices would be under a system 
right to presume, that it will not; and, if| of free trade; and the prices quoted during 
unfortunately it should take place, Gen-| years when there is no demand for ex- 
tlemen must make up their minds, that | portation, are in truth merely nominal and 
not only will the state of trade become | illusory. It will be seen, therefore, that 
most calamitous and distressing, but the| in estimating the probable import price 
danger to the Bank of England itself will} under a free trade, assuming 1,000,000 
be extreme. I entreat the House to keep | quarters at 45s., I make a large allowance 
this consideration carefully in mind, in| for improvement and extension of culture 
weighing the general bearings of the Corn-| in foreign lands. It is my impression 
laws; it will be too late to take precau- | that, under a perfectly free trade in corn, 
tions when the moment of pressure actu-| a quantity of about 1,000,000 quarters 
ally arrives. To all these arguments, | would be supplied from abroad in ordinary 
demonstrative of the impolicy of the Corn- | years out of the 15,000,000 quarters which 
laws, the hon. Gentleman will oppose his} we habitually consume in these islands ; 
statement of the extent of land which | and that this supply would come at a price 
will be thrown out of wheat cultivation, | of about 45s. I repeat, that as an oppo- 
and the extent of distress which will be] nent of the Corn-laws, I should think that 
occasioned among the various parties} I had a stronger case if I could make out 
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that the price would be 35s. or 25s. And 
I leave it to the sober consideration of 
Gentlemen who support the Corn-laws, 
whether they are really adding to the 
stability and permanence of the restrictive 
system, by impressing the people with a 
belief that free trade would at once lower 
the price of corn to so vast an extent. 
For my part, I neither wish to overstate 
the case as regards the buyers, nor as re- 
gards the sellers; I think it of importance 
that the case should be understood, as re- 
gards both of them under its true colours, 
Though I sometimes hear the case exag- 
gerated as respects the gain to the buyer 
by a free trade in corn, yet I much oftener 
hear it exaggerated on the other side. I 
hear far more extravagant apprehensions 
expressed as to the amount of loss which 
will be sustained by the seller, I am very 
far from believing that the British soil is 
so barren or niggardly, or the British cul- 
tivator so helpless, in comparison with 
the Pole or the Russian, as many persons 
represent, and I am glad to find myself 
on this point in agreement with the hon, 
Member for Yorkshire, The cultivator in 
Poland may have a greater abundance of 
uncultivated or unexhausted land; but 
this is his grand and primary advantage 
—I may say, almost his only advantage. 


For though he pays smaller wages to his | 


labourer, yet the labour which he obtains 
in return, being allied with a much less 
efficient apparatus of agricultural capital, 
is far Jess productive than that of a 
labourer in England; and it has been 
asserted frequently by land surveyors, that 
a day’s work of an English labourer in 
Middlesex, paid at 2s. 6d., comes cheaper 
to them in the end than a day’s work of 
an Irish labourer in the South of Ireland, 
paid only at 6d. The English agricul- 
turist, on the contrary, has the advantage 
of more capital, of better agricultural im- 
plements, of the best roads and commu- 
nications which exist in any country of 
the world, of a more abundant supply of 
manure, and of the most certain and ac- 
cessible markets almost at his door. It is 
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to avail himself of all the improvements in 
agriculture, and of all the ameliorated 
systems which are practised by the best 
cultivators in England and still more in 
Scotland—if, I say, the British agricul- 
turist would turn his resources to the best 
account, he might undoubtedly grow corn 





cheap enough to render the importation 
of foreign corn in ordinary years very in- 
considerable indeed. In token of what 
remains undone, and of what might well 
-be done by the British agriculturist, for 
|the amelioration of his present system, | 
will only appeal to a very valuable and 
instructive pamphlet, published in 1836 
by the hon, Member for Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Handley), under the title of a ‘ Letter to 
Lord Spencer on the formation of an 
Agricultural Association,” The hon, Gen- 
tleman in this pamphlet contrasts the small 
improvements which are perceptible in our 
agriculture with the immense improve- 
/ments which have distinguished our ma- 
nufactures; be is no partisan of the 
‘doctrine of finality, now so popular on 
; both sides of this House, in respect to 
Other matters; he tells the English agri- 
‘culturists that they have much to learn, 
_and he points out to them where they may 
jlearn it; he admonishes them, amongst 
| Various Other matters, that bone manure, 
in spite of its proved and vast utility, is 
| throughout the greater part of England 
/unknown and untried. Moreover, he adds, 
'that if prices had remained as high as 
they were, and farming as easy and as 
| profitable as it was during the war, the 
/ English agriculturists might safely have 
‘remained indolent and unimproving; but 
‘that the times are so trying now as to 
call upon them for their best efforts, and 
‘for the employment of the most efficient 
methods of ‘production. ‘Two points | 
would particularly notice as to this state- 
/ment—first, that while our agriculture 
remains so much behind what it ought to 
ibe, we have no right to say, that our 
| farmers cannot compete with the foreigner; 
secondly, that the way to accelerate agri- 
cultural improvement in England, is not 





quite unquestionable that, with all these | protection and high prices, but free and 
advantages, combined with the cost of| open competition and low prices. I do not 
transport of foreign corn from abroad, the | hesitate to say, that the trade of agricul- 
British agriculturist, even under a free | ture will never repose upon its just and 
trade in corn, will furnish the vastly greater | natural basis until it is left entirely free, and 
part of the corn consumed in this country, | divested of the delusive protection which 
And I will go farther and say, that if the | it now enjoys at the expense of the re- 
British agriculturist chose to turn all his} maining community. So long as the bar- 
advantages to full account—if he chose ' gain between farmer and landlord is ad- 
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justed on the supposition of an artificial 
enhancement of price of his produce, 
which is sure in the nature of things to 


break down and fail periodically —so_ long | 


will agricultural distress be of constant 
recurrence. For protection to the farmer 
differs in one essential respect from pro- 
tection to any domestic manufacture. The 
manufacturer can determine beforehand 


what quantity of goods he will produce; | 


he makes what is sufficient for the supply 
of the market, and he makes no more. 
The farmer can never know beforehand 
what will be his year’s produce ; the ine- 


quality of the seasons forbids it; and | 


when years of abundance arrive, lie finds 
that his protection is altogether illusory, 
while his rent and the charges upon him 
have been calculated as if the protection 
was real, It is the seasons of general 
abundance which are seasons of loss to the 
farmer, and under the system of protec- 
tion they are doubly losing to him, be- 
cause he is precluded from. any exporta- 
tion of his surplus produce, which would 
find its vent naturally in other countries 
if our prices were left to preserve their 
level, as they would do under a system of 
free trade. Whatever interest the land- 
lord may have in a system of protection — 
though even to him it promises far more 


than it performs—I am persuaded that the 


farmer has no interest in it whatever. Low 
rent, no artificial protection, together with 
that consciousness of stability in our legis- 
lation which a free trade alone can im- 
part-- these are the circumstances under 
Which the application of capital to land 
will become the most steadily and perma- 
nently profitable, and which will insure 
the most rapid increase in the home de- 
mand for landed produce, Several Gen- 
tlemen who disapprove of the present 
Corn-laws are favourable to the substitu- 
tion of a fixed rate of duty. I confess, 
Sir, that this is not my opinion. I agree 
with my hon. Friend, the Member for 
Wolverhampton, that the trade in corn 
ought to be perfectly free, merely at a 
nominal duty, for the purpose of registra- 
tion. I shall not, indeed, deny, that a 
small fixed duty would be an improve- 
ment upon our present system ; but I can 
find no satisfactory reason for retaining 
any duty at all, and I think there are very 
forcible reasons against it. Sir, I fear 
that my view of this question will not be 
found in concurrence with that of the 
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| 1 am with a strong sense of the vices of 
| Our present legislation, I cannot refrain 
from urging it most earnestly upon their 
attention. They may depend upon it that 
this is a question which will never 
be finally at rest until it is placed upon 
its true and solid basis, its real centre of 
grayity, equal justice, equal protection, 
perfect absence of all favour or preference 
between the buyer and the seller of corn. 
The working of our present law is most 
mischievous : the scope and purpose of it 
is worse thav mischievous, it is full of 
partiality and unkindness and injustice— 
it lays aheavy tax upon the buyer of corn 
for a very dubious benefit to the seller, I 
know, indeed, that this purpose cannot be 
thoroughly worked out, and constantly 
attained : abundant harvests will lower 
the price of corn, in spite of any Corn- 
law; but the purpose of the Legislature is 
not the less exceptionable, because it is 
occasionally defeated by the bounty of 
Providence. We are trying to impose an 
artificial minimum upon the price of corn, 


,|to the detriment of the buyer. What 


would be said if we tried to impose an 
artificial maximum to the detriment of 
the seller—if we copied the law of the 
maximum, proposed by Robespierre in the 
French Revolution, by which every seller 
of corn was forbidden to ask above a cer- 
tain price for his produce? The one pro- 
} position is a tax upon the buyer, the other 
a tax upon the seller; both are alike un- 





'- 


just in principle; but our Corn-law 

assuredly not the least unjust of the two, 
because the great mass of the community 
are and always must be buyers and not 
sellers of corn. Be assured, Sir, that this 
is a principle to which the great body of 
the people will never be reconciled; and 
however the discontent upon the subject 
may slumber during periods of abundance, 
it will break forth with renewed violence 
aud intensity during periods of scar- 
city,in such a manner as to leave neither 
peace or certainty to the agriculturist. 
This, Sir, is a melancholy prospect; but 
the man who is enabled by unjust legisla- 
tion to obtain possession of the property 
of others, will find himself compelled to 
sit with anxious eye and sword drawn to 
watch it. Nor is it only discontent and 


clamour against which the defenders of 
the Corn-laws will have to contend. For 
when, in addition to the unjust principle 
upon which these laws rest, we sum up, 





majority of the House ; but, impressed as 
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loss which they occasion—the augmented 
price of every man’s subsistence —the im- 
pediments which they cast in the way of 
our manufacturing industry—the restric- 
tion which they interpose to the sale of 
our exports—the derangements which 
they are sure to produce periodically in 
our monetary system—the powerful in- 
fluence which they exercise in engendering 
exclusive feelings among other nations, in 
alienating and dissociating the great fa- 
mily of mankind, and thus destroying one 
main guarantee for the continuance of 
eace—when we sum up the various mis- 
chiefs which are involved in the practical 
working of the Corn-laws, I feel well 
assured that the defenders of these enact- 
ments will have to contend, not only 
against periodical bursts of indignant dis- 
content, but against the quiet and effica- 
cious march of disinterested reason. Gen- 
tlemen will not forget that this question 
is now undergoing a keener discussion 
than ever it underwent before—that it is 
talked of and agitated in town and in 
country, among manufacturers and arti- 
sans as well as among farmers: and I 
entertain a confident belief that the result 
of this discussion will be, to demonstrate 
how vast and real are the evils of the 
Corn-laws—how delusive their promises 
of benefit. I am persuaded that the con- 
viction will become more and more gene- 
ral among all classes—that, whether we 
look to the aggregate prosperity of the 
nation, or to the harmony of our citizens 
among themselves, on both grounds our 
true and solid interest consists in a free 
trade in corn. 

The Earl of Darlington said, that the 
Gentlemen who advocated the abolition of 
the Corn-laws were not content with 
the extent, great as it was, to which this 
country pushed her manufactures ; nothing 
would serve them but to make this coun- 
try manufacture for every other country 
in Europe, if not the whole world; they 
would not allow any country to manufac- 
ture for itself. But he contended, that 
this, in the present state of Europe, was 
impossible; and if it were possible, it 
would not be just. Now hon. Gentlemen 
were accustomed to say on this question, 
that it ought to be considered as affect- 
ing the interests of every class; unless, 
therefore, it could be shown, that to make 
this country a manufacturing country 
would be advantageous, or, at the least, 
not detrimental, to the interests of the 
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people generally, they could not consist- 
ently argue in this way. He for one was 
quite ready to estimate the manufacturing 
interest at its full value, but he saw no 
reason why the manufacturing interest 
should be predominant. But this was the 
object aimed at by the repealers of the 
Corn-laws, and he maintained, that by 
making the country a manufacturing 
country, they would very much injure the 
resources from which it derived its wealth 
and its prosperity. Only let those two 
great interests, the agricultural and the 
manufacturing, go hand in hand, and he 
held that nothing could injure them. They 
were twin brothers, and ought not to be 
arted. He did not know the cause of 
the display of hostility which was made 
by the advocates of repeal against the 
landed interest ; the landed interest stood 
strictly upon the defensive—they made 
no attack—their motto was, ‘‘ Live and 
let live.” They wanted to injure no man; 
but, when motives for their conduct were 
most unjustly and unfairly attributed, 
they were prepared to stand forward and 
defend themselves. The speech of the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton had 
astonished him greatly, but especially 
that part of it where the hon. Member 
pronounced this to be strictly a landlord’s 
question, and declared, that the farmers 
had not anything to do with it. Now, 
with all due deference to the hon. Gentle- 
man, and to his knowledge on other sub- 
jects, he thought he knew as much from 
personal experience, and from habits of 
acquaintance with the farmers, of the true 
interests of the agriculturists of this coun- 
try as the hon. Member, and he certainly 
did most completely differ from the hon. 
Member’s views as to that point. But 
before addressing himself to the arguments 
of the hon. Member for Wolverhampton, 
he would first take notice of two parts of 
the argument of the hon. Member for 
London (Mr. Grote) in which the hon. 
Member appeared to have most completely 
contradicted himself. The hon. Member 
had set out by saying, that the effect of 
the Corn-laws was to double prices; he 
afterwards declared, that if the present 
system were abolished, corn could not be 
imported under 45s. a quarter. Now, if 
as the hon. Member assumed, the first 
effect of abolition would be to reduce the 
price of bread, so as to enable the labour- 
er to get it at half its present cost, and 
if, as was the fact, the average of the pe- 
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riod between 1833 and 1838 had not been 
more than 48s, a quarter, making a dif- 
ference of only 3s. over the importation 
price, as stated by the hon. Member, what 
became of the labourer’s being enabled to 
eat his bread at half its present price, in 
consequence of an abolition of the present 
system? There was a great contradiction, 
he thought, in these statements of the hon. 
Member, The Chamber of Commerce at 
Manchester had adopted the most unjust 
means of agitation on this subject; they 
had endeavoured to excite the people al- 
most up to the point of taking arms ; and 
in his opinion, but for their efforts, the 
House would not have heard a single word 
morethis year than the last. The hon. Mem- 
ber for the Tower Hamletsstated ona former 
occasion, that great apathy had prevailed 
on the subject, but that was previous to 
the late agitation of the question of abo- 
lition. Every means of conducting that 
agitation, as applied to the House of Com- 
mons, resolved itself into getting up a 
great pressure from without; but at all 
events all the means used, and the attempt 
at pressure from without among the rest, 
had signally failed. The hon. Member 
for Wolverhampton said, that the result 
of the Corn-laws, by causing high prices, 
was to cast a greater number of agricultu- 
ral labourers into the labour market, and 
thereby to bring down the rate of wages. 
He did not see how the effect of the sys- 
tem was to cast more labourers into the 
market: he had always understood, that 
the labourers were not so much of wander- 
ing beings as to be in the habit of repair- 
ing from one market to another; that they 
were, as it were, domesticated, and might 
almost be considered as heirlooms on par- 
ticular estates; and that, except in those 
unfortunate cases where they were obliged 
from disastrous circumstances to sell up 
their little all, and remove from their cot- 
tages under the pressure of bad times, 
they were a most stationary class. In 
short, he was perfectly at a loss to know 
how the result of the Corn-laws could be 
to cast a greater number of agricultural 
labourers into the wages market, because 
the agricultural labourers were fixed to 
the spot, and their numbers neither in- 
creased nor diminished. Again, the hon. 
Member said, that the maintenance of the 
Corn-laws did not keep the agricultural 
labouring classes in employment. Did 
the hon. Member, however, mean to say, 
that the abolition would cause an increase 
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of employment? If this was not the hon. 
Member’s meaning, he (the Earl of Dar- 
lington) did not comprehend him, espe- 
cially as he did not go into details in proof 
of his assertions. It was true, that agri- 
cultural labourers were not distributed 
equally throughout the country; in some 
places they were more abundant, in others 
there was a scarcity; and it was very 
likely, and very natural, that emigration 
might have taken place from the former 
districts. But that was the strongest ar- 
gument why they ought not to suffer any 
land to fall out of cultivation, It wasa 
strong reason, if on no other ground, still 
on considerations of humanity alone, for 
keeping the present amount of land in 
cultivation, in order to give the agricul- 
tural labourer employment at home. The 
hon. Gentleman seemed to think, that 
great numbers of agricultural labourers 
had been thrown out of employment when 
the thrashing machine came into use, and 
he argued, that that event and its conse- 
quences were soon forgotten. ‘‘ And such 
would be the case,” said the hon. Member, 
‘if the Corn-laws were abolished, anda 
great number of acres thrown out of cul- 
tivation, and consequently a number of 
agricultural labourers disemployed, for 
we should shortly hear no more about 
their case than we do now about that 
of the sufferers by the introduction of 
thrashing machines.” With regard to 
the thrashing machines it had been 
stated that they did away with the em- 
ployment of a great many labourers; yet 
still there was not so much difference as 
people would expect, if the corn had 
continued to be thrashed by flails. The 
improvements in agriculture had certainly 
led to the employment of more labourers. 
Every farmer who used to employ ten 
labourers now employed fifteen, owing to 
those improvements, and, therefore, there 
were more labourers employed than had 
actually been employed before the inven« 
tion of the thrashing machines. It had 
been said that the home consumers were 
not the landlords; they were not the land. 
lords alone; but it must be allowed that 
they were the chief consumers; the far- 
mers came next, and he believed that, 
taking the farmers and the landlords, and 
those who depended upon them, they con- 
sumed the greater part of the manufac- 
tured produce, Now, the real question 
came to this: however desirable it might 
be to extend your foreign trade, he would 
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merely ask this—if as much as they ex- 
tended their foreign trade, they did not 
decrease their home trade? He looked at 
that as quite certain, inasmuch as they in- 
creased the wealth of the foreigner, in or- 
der to purchase their manufactures; in 
the same ratio did they diminish the 
wealth of the home consumer. Did any 
Gentleman pretend to say, that the quan- 
tity of articles consumed at home did not 
in a great measure depend upon the 
wealth of the consumer? Then was it 
to be supposed, if they reduced their in- 
come (which it was admitted that they 
would do of both the landlord and the 
farmer) to a considerable extent, no mat- 
ter whether to one-third or one-half, was 
it to be supposed that they could be pur- 
chasers of manufactures to the same ex- 
tent as now? That followed as a matter 
of course. He asked what was the greatest 
value at that moment of home-made 
articles and what was the amount of the 
foreign trade? So far as he had seen, the 
value of our manufactures was 150 mil- 
lions; of that there was only forty-eight 
or forty-nine millions on the average of 
the three greatest years exported. The 
quantity consumed at home, then, was of 
the value of 100 millions; just double 
the quantity exported. Supposing that 
instead of 100 millions of our manufactures 
being consumed at home and fifty millions 
abroad, that we only consumed fifty mil- 
lions at home—what effect would that 
have? Certainly not to encourage the 
labour of your own countrymen in prefer- 
ence to the labour of foreigners. Then 
the hon. Gentleman seemed to think that 
the landowner was the only party opposed 
to the repeal of the Corn-laws. At least 
3-5ths of the population, or 4-5ths, were 
at that moment in favour of the existing 
Corn-laws. But whom did he include 
with the land-owners? Surely, the farmers, 
the labourers, and all those depending on 
them had the same interest as the land- 
owners. Those dependent on them were 
the whole of the retail shopkeepers in 


country towns, who were wholly dependent | 


upon the farmers, In this great metropo- 
lis the landowners were considered the 
best customers of the tradesmen. Under 
these circumstances, taking it for granted 
that their prosperity depended on the 

rosperity of those belonging to the landed 
interest, how could they say but that that 
result depended upon the present system 
of the Corn-laws? It was really prepos- 
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| terous to suppose, in the first place, that 
either the farmer or the landlord could 
have any separate interest. He knew 
that it had been attempted to be proved; 
but it was perfectly well ascertained that 
their interests were so inseparable and in- 
terwoven, that it was impossible to disu- 
nite them: and never was there an in- 
stance that he had heard of in which the 
landlords were in prosperity, and the 
farmers were in a state of adversity. The 
chon. Member for Wolverhampton had 
stated last night, that although it was not 
“many years ago since we had heard of 
| agricultural distress, and although we had 
| had agricultural meetings, and theright hon. 
|Member the President of the Board of 
| Trade had said that in five of the speeches 
from the Throne, within a few years, 
agricultural distress had been alluded to 
|—although farmers could not pay their 
rents, yet still he had not heard that there 
was any distress amongst the landlords. 
He could only say, that if he made that 
assertion, and the hon. Member for Shef- 
field agreed in that opinion, he could 
only say that the inquiries he had made 
must have been very limited. Amongst 
the landlords there were different classes. 
The generality of landlords were not men 
of large property; there were some among 
them of large property. Jn regard to 
very large landowners, men of 20,000/., 
cr 30,0002., or 40,0002. a-year, although 
at the time their tenants were distressed, 
did the hon. Member mean to say, that 
in consequence of that distress they did 
not make great reductions in their rents, 
because he knew they did? Tle would 
only mention one instance, and he knew 
a great number; he should not mention 
the name, and he hoped he should not 
be called on to mention it, that a landed 
proprietor had allowed his tenantsa return 
on ascale of from eight to twenty per cent.; 
no tenant had been returned less than 
eight per cent.; some so far as twenty 
per cent. But although a very rich man, 
certainly his income had been diminished 
by so doing, yet still, from the amount of 
tenancy he possessed, and the rents he 
still received in point of quantity, he did 
not feel that diminution of income Tower 
his means to such an extent as to make 
any considerable reduction in his estab- 


{ 


lishment. But if a man of 3,000, a-year 


was obliged to reduce his income twenty 
per cent., it did make a very material 





difference with regard to him; he would 
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be obliged to reduce his establishment, he 
could not keep up the same appearance. 
But with regard to the way in which this 
question was proposed to affect the land- 
lords, and net to affect the farmer, as 
many people had imagined, and even as 
he had heard it frequently asserted in that 
House, ‘ let the landlords reduce their 
rents, and the lowering of the price of 
corn can make no difference to the far- 
mer, inasmuch as that his rent is reduced, 
he is just as well off when corn is at a 
low price as if it were at a high one.” 
Jn order to prove that argument, they 
must compare the amount of rent with 
the amount of gross produce ; and what 
was the amount of rent in proportion to 
the amount of gross produce? He merely 
spoke of England and Wales, because 
in Ireland and Scotland it was differ- 
ent; there wages were lower. But in 
England and Wales he could speak to the 
amount of rent as compared with the gross 
produce, and it was in no instance more 
than one-fourth, in very few instances more 
than one-fifth. He would for the sake of 


argument take it at one-fourth; and sup- 
pose they took a very small farm, say a 
farm of 200/. a year; suppose they re- 


duced the amount of rent from 200/. to 
100/. a year, and the amount of gross pro- 
duce was reduced in the same proportion 
from 800/. to 400/. Of the component 
parts which made up this gross, one-fourth 
went as the rent, the second-feurth went 
to the expense of labour, the third-fourth 
to the account of rates due and other ex- 
penses, and the remaining fourth went for 
the farmer’s profit. This was, perhaps, 
not always the proportions; in some in- 
stances the farmer received greater profit. 
But what he meant to deduce was, the 
amount of rent was not greater than one- 
fourth of the amount of the produce. If 
they reduced the amount of rent one-half, 
from 200/, a year to 100/. a year, and if 
they reduced the gross produce from 8001. 
to 400/., he thought it could not be stated 
that the farmer received too much if he 
paid 1002, for rent, when he received 4007, 
gross produce instead of 800/. Now, 
with regard to the present Corn-laws, he 
must say, first of all, that he thought there 
were many erroneous impressions as to 
what was the original object proposed to 
be attained by them. Many people sup- 
posed that the original object of the Corn- 
laws had no other effect than to foree up 
the price of grain unnaturally, and to keep 
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it ata much higher level than it ought to 
be, and, in short, to make the consumer 
pay nearly double the price to what he 
ought. Now, if that were the objcet of 
the Corn-laws, no doubt it had completely 
failed ; because they all knew that since 
this Corn-law had been in operation— 
which was now a period of eleven years— 
during this period all sorts of prices had 
existed; very low prices, average prices, 
and this last year very high prices. He 
had the good fortune to be in Parliament 
at the time that this Act was framed; and 
he believed that there never was an Act of 
Parliament in which the framers of the Act 
took more pains—in which they were more 
anxious to make such a measure as should 
be efficient, and such a one as should give 
satisfaction both to the producer and to 
the consumer. Such, he said, was their 
object. The subject was at that time 
fully discussed—and debated by the most 
able statesmen on both sides, and the re- 
sult of that debate was an immense ma- 
jority in favour of the Cern-laws. Now, 
he said, if the object of the measure which 
he had just described was intended to force 
up the price of corn, the Corn-laws cer- 
tainly had completely failed; but he main- 
tained that such was not the fact. The 
first object was, to insure to the consumer 
plenty—to insure at all times and under 
all circumstances the greatest possible 
abundance, and likewise to insure that 
abundance at such a rate as that the 
grower sliould receive an adequate com- 
pensation and remuneration; and at the 
same time that the consumer should not 
pay a higher rate than he had a right to 
pay, compared with the price of Jabour. 
Now, in that respect, he said the present 
Corv-laws had been completely successful, 
In his opinion the Corn-laws had com- 
pletely sueceeded, because in the cleven 
years in which the law had been in foree 
it had not always been advantageous to 
the grower, as they knew; neither had it 
always been advantageous to the con- 
sumer; but in the separate seasons it had 
been advantageous to both one and the 
other. Now, in certain cases, it had been 
supposea to have been of no use to the 
farmer, because for a period of years the 
corn was at a very low price. What was 
the cause of that? It was the superabund- 
ance of grain, If, then, at that time the 
superabundance of corn did not keep 
prices high, would it not follow, that if the 
Corn-laws had not existed, that super- 
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abundance would have been considerably 
increased by the admission of foreign 
grain? He did not see how it was to be 
denied, that if already they had more corn 
than they would consume—if an addition 
were Lrought into the market at that time, 
it must glut the market to a greater ex- 
tent. The object of the Corn-laws, as he 
conceived, was this—so far as you could 
to encourage your home-growth to such an 
extent as that you may satisfy as nearly 
as possible the wants of your population 
without going abroad for grain. Now, 
how far could that be done by the im- 
proved mode of cultivation now in use, 
and by the additional quantity of land 
now brought under cultivation? Why, it 
had been proved that in an abundant har- 
vest the country grew more corn than the 
people could consume, notwithstanding the 
increase of population. In those abundant 
years, what remained over and could not 
be consumed was purchased by specula- 
tors, and laid up in warehouses. That 
warehoused corn was brought into the 
market in average seasons, which, added 
to the quantity grown in those average 
seasons, was sufficient for the population 
in those average seasons. Well, then, 
was it desirable or was it not, if they could 
grow corn enough in this country to sup- 
ply the population in every period except 
in ascarce season like the present—was it 
well that they should altogether repeal 
those laws, which, in his opinion, had 
worked so admirably, and which in every 
respect had realized the hopes of the 
framers of those laws? Was it desirable 
to repeal those laws and have recourse to 
the experiment of deriving their supply of 
corn from abroad? and which must be 
always precarious, and from which they 
could derive scarcely any advantage what- 
ever? Because the only argument the op- 
ponents of the existing Corn-laws had 
made use of, even if the Corn-laws were 
abolished, amounted to this, that they did 
not believe it would make corn much 
cheaper. Then, if it would not, in the 
name of God what advantage were they 
to derive from the repeal of the Corn- 
laws? They knew the injury it would in- 
flict on a number of people of all classes ; 
and having that before their eyes, and 
knowing how the Corn-laws had worked 
to the present moment, having experienced 
their advantage a great number of years, 
was it wisdom or good policy to risk to 
experiment the unsatisfactory theories of 
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mere political economists? He wished to 
make one allusion to the farmers. It 
might be said, that if they could persuade 
the labourer that by purchasing his corn 
from abroad, instead of from the producer 
in thiscountry, he could have his loaf at half 
price, and have the same wages, and conse- 
quentlydouble the income that he now had. 
If that were to come to pass, there could 
be no doubt but that he would be a very 
great gainer by the transaction; but would 
it be the case? Before he spoke of the 
agriculturist, he would speak of the ma- 
nufacturer. The whole argument of the 
manufacturers who were making this great 
cry against the Corn-laws, and stating 
that their profits were diminished, was 
this—not that they cared one farthing for 
the operative, but they said that their 
profits were not so great as they used to 
be during the war; and, therefore, it was 
for that reason alone that they wanted to 
have the Corn-laws repealed, because by 
purchasing foreign corn, foreigners would 
purchase their manufactures in return. 
Now, he would but ask this question— 
was it intended to give the artisans the 
same wages? In no single instance had 
he heard them say, that if foreign corn 
was to be purchased at half the price of 
English corn, they would still keep the 
labourer’s wages at the same level in the 
country. The only way in which the 
English manufacturer could keep the po- 
sition abroad which he had obtained was, 
by manufacturing cheaper, and undersel- 
ling the foreign manufacturer in his own 
market; and that could only be done by 
manufacturing at a cheaper rate of labour. 
If this were the case, then he would ask 
in what way the operative was to be 
benefitted? If he were to have his bread 
cheaper, he was to have his wages lowered 
in proportion. The operatives knew that 
the repeal was not intended for their ad- 
vantage, and, therefore, they said, “‘ We 
must remain as we are.” But with regard 
to the agricultural labourer, they all knew 
that the condition of the agricultural la- 
bourer depended on the condition of the 
farmer, because he had to depend on the 
farmer, and on him alone, for his employ- 
ment. It was known, as he had already 
stated, that when the farmer was in the 
best condition he could employ labourers 
to the greatest extent; when he was poor 
he employed fewer labourers, and they 
were in great distress also. That must 
always be the case ; but at the same time 
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the wages of the agricultural labourer 
always kept pace with the price of provi- 
sions. Therefore, in order that he might 
have bread cheaper, the argument to the 
agriculturist was this, that ‘“ dear bread 
and high wages were better than cheap 
bread and low wages.” So the labourer’s 
wages had always been increased in pro- 
portion to the high price of bread. He 
was alluding only to this very year to 
what had taken place. This was the first 
year in which we had had any scarcity, and 
corn had been very high. He only spoke 
of the country about Lincolnshire, and 
several Gentlemen would bear him out. 
The average wages of the agricultural 
labourer for several years past, exclusive 
of harvest, was from 10s. to 12s. per week. 
This amount of wages this present winter 
had been increased to 13s., and afterwards 
to 13s. 6d. per week; and that was in 
consequence of the high price of corn. 
That was a proof of his argument that the 
wages of agricultural labourers were always 
proportioned to the price of corn. He 
had mentioned all the points on which he 
had intended to call the attention of the 
House. He begged to thank the House 
for its attention. He did not often address 
the House, but he could not puss over the 
present opportunity of giving his opinion 
on a subject on which he had thought 
much; but, at the same time, though he 
was in favour of the present system of 
Corn-laws, he would say that, if he found 
the majority of the country against him, 
he would, however injurious to himself, 
individually give up his opinion in favour 
of that majority. But, convinced as he 
was, that four-fifths of the people were in 
favour of the present system, and con- 
fident that it would not be detrimental to 
the prosperity of the country, he would 
uphold it until the contrary were shown. 
Till then he would continue to hold his 
present opinions, and not succumb to fac- 
tion or yield to clamour. 

Mr, Clay said, the interest he took in 
the question before the House was so well 
known, that it would scarcely be expected 
he should give a silent vote. It would 
not, however, be necessary for him to 
trespass at much length on the attention 
of the House. When, two years ago he 
brought forward a similar motion, he had 
the opportunity of stating fully his opin- 
ions on the policy of the Corn-laws. Those 
opinions remained on record; and not feel- 
ing that he could add much to the general 
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views he then submitted to the House, he 
should content himself on the present oc- 
casion with commenting on some of the 
principal arguments adduced by hon, Gene 
tlemen who had preceded him in the de- 
bate. In so doing, he should compress 
his remarks into the smallest possible 
compass; and that he might do so, he 
should confine himself strictly to the ques- 
tion before the House. What was that 
question? ‘That the House 1esolve 
itself into a Committee to take into con- 
sideration the Act of 9 Geo. 4th, regula- 
ting the importation of grain.” The sub- 


ject for their consideration, therefore, was 


simply whether there were sufficient 
grounds for a change in the existing law 
—if reasons sufficiently cogent against 
the maintenance of the present system 
could be advanced to induce the House 
to go into committee with a view to devise 
some better system, then would be the 
appropriate time to discuss the subsidiary 
questions that must arise out of the nature 
of the alteration to be proposed. It ap- 
peared to him, therefore, that his ¢-,t 
hon. Friend, the President of the Boar. of 
Trade, was perfectly justified in saying that 
all those who disapproved of the present 
Corn-law, might with propriety, and, in- 
deed, ought to vote for the committee. Of 
those who asserted the necessity of protect- 
ion to the corn-grower, there were very 
many who thought the necessary protection 
might be far better and more usefully af- 
forded by a fixed duty than by the present 
ascending and descending scale. Hon. 
Gentlemen so thinking might surely, with 
perfect propriety, vote for the committee, 
and in committee state their views as to 
the amount of duty necessary or desirable 
for the purpose of protection. Those views 
might be then with far greater accuracy 
and with the opportunity of much closer 
discussion contrasted with the views of 
others who advocated a perfectly free 
trade. At present that discussion might 
more conveniently be postponed. Thus, 
for instance, it appeared to him that all 
details bearing on the cost of raising corn 
abroad and of transporting it to this 
country on the one hand, or on the pre- 
cise degree in which taxation enhances the 
cost of its production in this country on 
the other, were mainly out of place in the 
present debate. It would be well to go 
into both these considerations, but to do 
so satisfactorily would require of itself a 
long debate, and the House had first to 
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decide whether there were or were not a 
primd facie case in favour of some altera- 
tion. He should, therefore, strictly con- 
fine himself to considering whether the 
present law had so far answered its objects, 
and held out such prospects of future ad- 
vantage as to induce the House to main- 
tain it untouched, or whether, on the 
contrary it had not so miserably failed in 
its avowed and intended object, and 
threatened dangers so grave to the best 
interests of the country as to call impera- 
tively for instant revision. Before apply- 
ing himself, however, to this question, he 
must notice a reference on the part of the 
noble Lord who had last spoken, to what 
had fallen from him last year on the sub- 
ject of agitation. It was quite true he had 
then said he did not believe the repeal of 
the Corn-laws would ever be carried 
except by pressure from without. He said 
itnow, although he said it with regret. 
But he would ask the noble Lord, how 
was this momentous question treated by 
this House when there was no agitation 
out of doors? Was it not treated with the 
most contemptuous indiilerence? Was 
even a decent semblance made of opposing 
repeal by reasoning or discussion? Were 
not the opposite benches empty when the 
question was to be met by argument, and 
full only when it was to be decided by 
numbers? He did believe, therefore, that 
the repeal of the Corn-law would only be 
carried by agitation, and that the land- 
holders would in this case add one more to 
the long list of proofs that no privileged 
class ever willingly surrendered power, 
and that they would only concede when 
concession should have lost all its grace 
and almost all its healthy efficiency. He 
came now to the speech of the hon. 


Gentleman the Member for the North | 


Riding of Yorkshire, the Mover of the 
Amendment; and if he commented chiefly 
on what that hon. Gentleman had. said, it 
certainly was not because he had _ been 
particularly struck by the force of the 
arguments or the peculiar pertinence of the 
facts the hon. Member had adduced. He 
noticed the speech of that hon, Gentle- 
man because he was evidently the selected 
alvocate of the supporters of the Corn- 
laws, and stated their case. Certainly he 
had never heard any case more weakly 
supported; but he said this without in- 
tending any want of courtesy to the hon. 
Gentleman; he had no doubt the hon. 
Gentleman had used the best arguments 
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of which the case admitted. What were 
those arguments? Why, the old fallacies, 
which were invariably repeated in every 
Corn-law debate with as much confidence 
as if they had not been a thousand times 
refuted, First, we were not to be depend- 
ent on foreign countries; on the contrary, 
the whole aimofa wise statesman should 
be to make us as dependent as possible on 
foreign countries. He repeated, to make us 
as dependent as possible on foreign coun. 
tries, in the full persuasion that foreign 
countries must then be dependent on us, 
So would the most beneficial intercourse 
between the nations of the world be esta- 
blished—so would friendly relations be 
maintained—so would the whole happiness 
of the human race be increased, and the 
unspeakable calamities of war be rendered 
of less probable occurrence. Then, said 
the hon. Gentleman, how could you get 
high taxation with low prices? The hon. 
Gentleman might far more reasonably 
have asked how could it be got without 
low prices of food? From what positive 
source did the hon. Gentleman suppose 
that taxation could be derived, except from 
the surplus income of the community ?— 
from the profits of capital and the wages 
of labour, after defraying the cost of 
subsistence of the capitalist and the la- 
bourer 2? Under what circumstances did 
the hon. Gentleman think that surplus 
would be largest—when food was cheap, 
or when it was dear?—when the cost of 
subsistence was high, or when it was low ?¢ 
As an individual could best bear a burden 
on his finances when his necessary ex- 
penditure was lowest, so could a com- 
munity best support taxation when food 
was the cheapest. But did this conclusion 
rest on theory alone? It was established 
by the unanswerable logic of facts. When 
two years ago he brought forward this 
question, he laid statements before the 
House, which he had really flattered him- 
self would have prevented this fallacy, at 
least, from resuscitation. He had shown 
that the rise and fall of the revenue, and 
the rise and fall of the price of corn, had 
for twenty years been in an inverse ratio; 
that when corn rose the revenue declined, 
and that when there was a lower price of 
corn there was a flourishing revenue? I[n 
one part of the hon. Gentleman’s speech— 
in a very eloquent peroration—the hon. 
Gentleman had talked of the flourishing 
condition of England under the Edwards 
and the Henrys; in another part he had 
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said the people of England formerly lived 
on rye bread—the two passages were not 
very compatible—nor did he (Mr. Clay) 
exactly see how making wheaten bread 
cheap was to force the people to go 
back to rye. But let that pass. He 
would ask how it happened that the 
hon. Gentleman, who had paid much 
attention to this subject, should not re- 
collect when it was, that the people of 
England began to substitute wheaten 
bread for rye? Could he be ignorant that 
the ehange took place, and the people 


began to live better, in the early part of | 


the last century, much about the period 
when we were beginning to be a manufac- 
turing country? Again, the hon. Gentleman 
said, that if we did permit the free importa- 
tion of foreign corn, the growers would not 
take our manufactures in exchange—they 
would only take gold; he was really 
almost ashamed to reply to such an argu- 
ment. How did the hon. Gentleman sup- 
pose we could get gold, except by sending 
our manufactured goods to the countries 
that prodaced it—in which case the in- 
crease of our trade by the repeal of the 
Corn-law would be equally secured? But, 
most extraordinary of all, the hon. Gentle- 


man said, by way of explanation of the 
failure of the Corn-law to keep up steadily 


the price of corn, that it was never in- 
tended to sustain aa price of corn; and 
again, that it had answered its object in 
respect of the fluctuation, How ?—by 
preventing the price from ever rising very 
high or falling very low? No, but by 
protecting the consumer under high, and 
the grower under low prices. Why, in the 
name of common sense, if it were enacted 
neither to sustain the price of corn, nor to 
prevent fluctuation, for what was it 
enacted? ‘To guard the British corn- 
grower against foreign competition, said 
the hon. Gentleman, and the noble Lord 
who spoke last seemed to be of the same 
opinion. But a protection against foreign 
competition which permitted ‘wheat to fall 
to 36s,, and a protection against high 
prices which permitted it to rise to 80s., 
was one of which he confessed he could 
not see the utility; and not a few of the 
interested parties would seem to have been 
of the same opinion with himself; for 
when wheat was at 36s., their Table 
groaned under the weight of petitions 
from agricultural districts, praying for 
more protection ; and now the consumers 
af bread seemed to be as little satisfied 
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with the proteetion they were enjoying. 
But was it not in truth notorious, that the 
main object of the bill of 1828 was to 
keep corn steadily at a price which it was 
supposed would remunerate the English 
growers? Was it not equally notorious, 
that in effecting that object the bill had 
utterly failed? “The fluctuations since 
1828 (not to mention the yet greater flue- 
tuations under the law of 1815) had 
exceeded 100 per cent. In truth, it might 
be shown by reasoning, to which he be- 
lieved no reply could be given, that the 
inevitable tendency of a protecting duty 


/on corp was to cause fluctuation im price. 


He stated in 1837 the grounds on whieh 
that conclusion rests; but, as he was not 
aware that those grounds had ever been 
stated by others, and as the conclusion, 
if just, was of the highest importance, he 
would take the liberty of briefly re-stating 
the argument to the House. If you raise 
the price of corn in this country by pre- 
venting its influx from other countries, 
either by absolute prohibition, or by a 
duty so high as to be really prohibitory, 
you force an extended cultivation; be- 
cause it is absolutely certain, that, in pre- 
ference to all other occupations, as much 
capital will be devoted to the production 
of corn as can be employed with the ordi- 
nary rate of profit. This resuit is inevita- 
ble, for bread is an article of the first 
necessity—the consumption is less than of 
any thing else checked by high prices; 
the people suffer, but they must be fed, 
and they buy dear bread if they cannot 
get cheap. In ordinary years therefore 
you will, at a price above the level of 
other countries, produce enough, or very 
nearly enough, for the consumption of the 
community. But the growth which in 
years of average produce was enough, in 
abundant years is too much. You havea 
surplus of corn; that surplus can only find 
a market abroad, and must therefore fall 
to the price of foreign countries less the 
expense of transit, and, as at home, you 
cannot have two prices; the price of all 
the corn in the kingdom falls as much 
below the average price of other countries 
as you had attempted to raise it above. 
What is the effect of so great a fall? 
Why, that the farmer is ‘ruined or dis- 
couraged—-a less breadth of corn is sown 
—the smaller growth coincides with a less 
favourable season—the prices rise again 
above the level of other countries —wild 
hopes prevail again among the growers of 
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corn—and you recommence your miserable 
cycle. The best chance for securing stea- 
diness of price was in aiming to accom- 
plish that which was also the most advan- 
tageous to the landholder, viz., that this 
shall be always an importing country. We 
have done as much as in us lay to render 
it absolutely certain, that it shall at inter- 
vals be an exporting country. You can 
by no possibility regularly maintain a price 
much above the level of other countries. 
Supposing even it were for your interest to 
do so, you can only produce that which 
you have produced—a ruinous fluctuation. 
But if the Corn-law failed in maintaining 
a price of corn above the level of other 
countries, was it on that account to be 
viewed as merely useless? On the con- 
trary, he believed it to be fraught with 
evils of the very gravest kind to the best 
interests of the community, whether agri- 
cultural or commercial. On the evils 
with which it afflicted the agricultural 
interests he need not enlarge, as, if he 
were right in the view he had taken of its 
working, the prospect of protection it held 
out to the corn-grower was illusory, whilst 
its tendency to destroy agricultural capital 
was certain. But did it affect injuriously 


the commercial and manufacturing in- 


terests? In his opinion the dangers with 
which it threatened those great interests 
were of the most formidable kind. It was 
not his intention to go largely into this 
branch of the subject —it was the part of 
the question which had been most elabo- 
rately argued by his hon. Friend, whose 
statements, coming as they did from men 
deeply interested in ascertaining the facts 
of the case, were in a high degree worthy 
of the attention of the House. But what- 
ever degree of credit the House might be 
disposed to give to those statements, there 
were, in his opinion, considerations, not 
dependent, or doubtful, or resting on dis- 
puted evidence, but resting on the admis- 
sionsof the supporters of the present system, 
which were decisive against the propriety 
of maintaining it. The object of the Corn- 
law was greatly to limit at all times the 
importation of foreign corn, and under 
certain circumstances to stop it altogether 
—its uncontested effect was, from the un- 
certainty of admission into our market, to 
prevent corn being expressly grown for 
our use. But there is no one article pro- 
duced by human skill and industry which 
will bear comparison with corn as a valu- 
able object of commercial interchange 
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between this and other countries—the de- 
mand for it would be larger than the de. 
mand for any other article, and the capa- 
bility of its production is spread over a 
wider portion of the earth’s surface. Other 
of our chief articles of import—such as 
sugar, spices, tobacco, tea, wine, are ob- 
jects of luxury, rather than of necessity— 
they are the produce likewise of limited 
portions of the globe, and those mostly dist- 
ant from our shores; corn, on the contrary, 
forming the staple of human subsistence, 
there is scarcely any limit to the demand 
— if it were at a price within the reach of 
the labouring classes, and a great demand 
for our manufactures and full employment 
consequently afforded them the means of 
purchase. How wide, too, were the re« 
gions, how vast the population, with which 
a free trade in corn would permit us to 
maintain a beneficial intercourse! There 
were few climates in which corn could not 
be produced, whilst it was almost the 
only staple which could be offered to us 
in exchange by countries, the vicinity of 
which, would render commercial inter- 
course the most beneficial, and with which 
it was most important to us to preserve 
friendly relations. Almost the whole of 
central and northern Europe, by soil and 
climate, was fitted for the production of 
corn — throughout the wide regions 
watered by the Elbe, the Weser, and the 
Vistula, corn may be grown with advan- 
tage and would be grown for our use, 
if we would permit its importation. And 
would this effect only be produced by de- 
stroying the growing manufactures of the 
countries with which this intercourse 
would take place? Must our increased 
prosperity be built upon the decay of our 
rivals? He had no such impression—he 
entertained no such wish. He had never 
said, for he had never thought, that the 
growth of foreign manufactures was wholly 
to be attributed to our Corn-laws. He 
had never said, that it would be stopped 
by the repeal of those laws, In as much 
only as the manufactures of continental 
Europe are forced into unnatural exist- 
ence by our Corn-laws, in so much only 
would they be checked by their repeal. 
Those manufactures for which any natural 
facilities existed would thrive in spite of 
the freest competition with us ; and far be 
it from him to wish that it should be 
otherwise. But did hon. Gentlemen im- 
agine, that because we should not sup- 
plant our manufacturing rivals, or rather 
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on the continent, that therefore we should 
find no market? Never could there be a 
more false assumption — with the new 
market we should afford for the produce 
of corn growing countries, new wants 
would arise which we should be called on 
to supply. The manufacturers of England 
would obtain a wider market; the manu- 
facturers of the continent a more natural, 
and therefore a safer and better market. 
The manufacturers of each country would 
take the especial direction which the 
natural genius of the people and the pe- 
culiar aptitudes of soil and climate pointed 
out, and the result of the whole would be 
a vast increase of human happiness. The 
plough would turn more furrows in Silesia, 
in Poland, in Bohemia; the loom would 
be busier in Yorkshire, in Lancashire, 
and in Scotland. Our artizans would eat 
more bread ; the German or Polish pea- 
sants would have better and cheaper 
raiment. It was at least clear, that as 
regarded the continent of Europe, our 
system of Corn-laws had shut us out from 
a wide field of beneficial enterprise—that 
it had converted friends into enemies, and 
customers into rivals. But a question of 
yet graver import, perhaps, remained. 
Did that system tend to render us less 
capable of competing with our manufac- 
turing rivals in those markets where we 
met on equal terms? We have wilfully 
and designedly, by enacting these laws, 
shut ourselves out to a great extent from 
European markets. Have we, by the 
same enactment, endangered our transat- 
lantic markets? Now, in considering this 
momentous question, let them again take 
only the admission of the supporters of 
the Corn-laws. The manufacturers say 
food is fifty per cent. cheaper on the con- 
tinent than here; wages are consequently 
materially lower. At this disadvantage 
we cannot compete with our manufactur- 
ing rivals in American or Asiatic markets. 
The supporters of the Corn-laws, admit- 
ting, that food is cheaper abroad (as in- 
deed they must, for it is their very propo- 
sition that it is good it should be so), 
reply yes; but your larger capital and 
greater skill, and the greater energy of 
our operatives, more than countervail this 
advantage, and it is not true, accordingly, 
that you cannot compete with the fo- 
reigner; and they refer us triumphantly 
to the increasing exports of manufactured 
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one thing very remarkable, viz, the per- 
fect coolness with which, on their own 
showing, the supporters of the Corn-laws 
would appropriate to their own profit, that 
which is not theirs, viz., the whole advan- 
tages accruing from the superiority of the 
British manufacturer. They say you can 
make a piece of calico for 50s., which 
costs the Swiss or German manufacturer 
60s.; therefore you can give us the 10s. 
difference, and yet subsist Ifthe price of 
provisions in both countries were equal, 
you, the British manufacturers, would 
divide the extra 10s. among you, in the 
shape of larger profits to the master and 
greater comforts to the operative, inasmuch 
as though wages might be something 
nominally lower, they would command 
more food ; but you shall give the whole 
difference to the operative, in the shape 
of higher wages, and we will take it 
from him in the shape of higher-priced 
food. That was the case of the sup- 
porters of the Corn-laws as stated by 
themselves, and upon that statement 
alone he thought the manufacturing po- 
pulation would be entitled to demand the 
repeal of those laws. Up to this point 
the Corn-laws would seem only to be 
unjust; but would their effect cease here? 
Was not their injustice coupled, as in 
almost all cases, with the grossest folly— 
folly which would cause that injustice to 
be visited on the heads of its perpetrators ? 
Could it be seriously believed that we 
should always retain that superiority of 
capital and skill which enabled us at pre- 
sent to make head against the disadvan- 
tage of dearer food? If we could rely on 
the assertion of those who ought best to 
know the fact, we are already losing it; 
but he required no evidence to convince 
him that we could not long retain it. 
Capital would flow to the region where 
profits were largest—skilful workmen will 
migrate to the land where their wages will 
procure for them the largest share of 
enjoyment. The difficulty of transferring 
manufacturing capital, and attachment to 
their native land on the part of our ope- 
ratives, might retard this process, but its 
result was certain. It was no answer to 
this argument to say that our export of 
manufactured goods was increasing. The 
wants of the new world were so vast that 
without our aid they could not at present 
be supplied. But of this the House might 
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was no escape, that if by maintaining the 
price of subsistence here greatly above the 
level of other manufacturing countries, 

they persisted in giving to the manufac- 
turers of those countries a superiority of 
profit, they would at a period more or less 
remote see all our great staples trans- 
ferred to other lands. The main feature 
of manufacturing industry as contradis- 
tinguished from agriculture was this — 
that, whereas in agriculture the highest 
cost of production governed the price of 
the produce of the soil in manufactures, 
the price of the article produced at the 
lowest cost governed the price of all 
similar articles. Wherever, therefore, any 
manufacture can be carried on at the least 
cost, there will be its ultimate seat—else- 
where it will languish and decay. When 
the time shall come, as come it must, 
that the capital and skill of foreign manu- 
factures shall equal ours—one of two 
things must happen—either you must 
wholly lose your manufactures, or the 
wages of labour must subside to the level, 
or nearly so, of those paid by our foreign 
rivals. The natural advantages of Eng- 
land, in the possession of coal and iron 
for instance, and perhaps the native 
energy of her people, may always enable 
the capitalist to give somewhat higher 
wages here than clsewhere, but not to 
such an extent as to make up to the ope- 
rative for any excessive difference in the 
price of food; and here he could not but 
advert to the monstrous doctrine that the 
labouring manufacturer had no interest 
in the repeal of the Corn-laws, inasmuch 
as if the price of food fell, wages would 
fall with it. That this opinion should be 
really and sincerely entertained by any 
persons—even by those whose humble 
station had afforded but little opportunity 
for mental training, was to him matter of 
surprise; but that it should find a voice 
within the walls of the House of Commons 
—above all, that it should find a sup- 
porter in the right hon. Baronet, the 
Member for Tamworth, as must be in- 
ferred from his speech on the motion for 
hearing evidence at the bar, was to him 
the subject of unbounded astonishment. 
This most extraordinary proposition rested 
on the assumption that the capitalist has 
some power over the wages of labour. 
Nothing can be more certain than that he 
has no such power. The price of labour 
is regulated wholly by the supply and 
demand. If there be an advantageous 
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field for the employment of capital, and 
the master-manufacturer have many orders 
to execute, he will, in the fear of being 
outbid, give wages up to the very highest 
limit that will afford him a profit on his 
capital, and this he will do, however 
cheap may be the price of provisions. If, 
on the other hand, there be a limited field 
for the employment of capital, and the 
master manufacturers have but few orders 
to execute, there will be great competition 
among the workmen, and whatever be the 
price of food, they will bid against each 
other for employ ment, down to the point 
of starvation. ‘To talk, therefore, of the 
effect of a free importation of corn—and 
consequent reduction in the price of food 
—being to reduce wages, is to betray an 
entire ignorance of the laws by which the 
price of labour is governed, to mistake 
the effect for the cause, and to confound 
the necessary order of events. Wages 
would not fall because the price of food 
fell, but because in the struggle on which 
we were entering with the foreign manu- 
facturer wages must of necessity approxi- 
mate to the foreign level. 
the Corn-laws would mitigate to the Eng- 
lish operative the effect of that struggle, 
possibly by giving a healthy impulse and 
just direction to the manufacturing in- 
dustry as well of other countries as of 
this; it might be the means of averting 
that struggle altogether. The maintenance 
of the Corn-laws, on the contrary, would 
render that struggle inevitable, and an- 
ticipate and aggravate its worst evils. 
The tendency of those laws is to lower the 
wages of labour, and increase the price of 
food; the effect of their repeal would be 
to raise the rate of wages whilst it lowered 
the price of food. In conclusion, be 
would entreat of those hon. Gentlemen 
who more especially represented the landed 
interests in that House to consider well 
whether it were prudent to reject year 
after year such motions as the present. 
This counsel proceeded from no un- 
friendly adviser. No one, if he might be 
permitted to advert for one moment to 
himself, could have less personal or selfish 
interest in this question. Utterly un- 
connected now, whatever he might once 
have been, with either commerce or manu- 
factures, he had no other interest in the 
settlement of this great question than 
inasmuch as his fortunes were mixed up 
with the fate and fortunes of the country. 
He would go further: he could say with 
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perfect truth, that if there were one class 
in the prosperity of which, beyond all 
others, he should be disposed to take 
an interest, that class was the landed 
aristocracy of England. He _ believed 
the cxistence of such a class to be 
essential to the stability of the constitu- 
tion—of that mild and tempered form of 


monarchy which beyond all other forms of | 


Government was capable of combining the 
utmost extent of freedom, whether of per- 
son or opinion, with the supremacy of the 
laws, the security of property, and the 
highest degree of social refinement. But 
it was precisely because he thought so 
highly of the value of the landhold ers asa 
class, that he was alarmed at the pertina- 
city with which they clung to these useless 
—these worse than useless and disgraceful 
laws. ‘ Look,” said the hon. Gentleman, 
“at the advantages of the position in which 
you stand. Reflect whence those advan- 
tages are derived, and consider well whe- 
ther by insisting on the maintenance of 
these laws, you do not place them all at 
hazard. The growth of the manufactures 
and commerce, and with them of the wealth 
and population of England, within the last 
three quarters of a century, is without a 
parallel in the history of nations——vast 
cities have grown up on barren heaths— 
every quarter of the land is filled with a 
thriving and wealthy population.” Now, on 
what class of the British people does this 
unheard-of prosperity confer the greatest 
benefit? Beyond all doubt on the land- 
holders. As proprietors of the soil of 
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the rent and value. Did hon. Gentlemen 
know what was the value of good land in 
England a hundred years since? And 
what was its value now in the countries 
less auspicious to landholders than Eng- 
land? The rack-rent of good land in 
England a century back did not exceed 

per acre; and now, with some very 
rare and trifling exceptions, it did not 
amount to one half, or even a third of 5s. 
in any part of Continental Europe; in- 
deed, over the greater part of Europe, as 
in the countries of the new world, rent 
could not be obtained, and the proprietor 
was forced to cultivate his own estates. 
To what circumstance could this difference 
of value be attributed, or why was an 
estate more valuable now than it was an 
hundred years ago in England, or than it 
now was in Silisia, or in Upper Canada? 
Could they imagine there was any other 
cause than the vast demand for every 
varied produce of the soil—not corn alone 
—which the wealth and population con- 
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Britain you possess the greatest natural 
monopoly that the world ever saw. Every 
extension of trade, every advance of manu- 
facturing skill, tends directly to your be- 
nefit. Every addition to the miraculous 
powers of the steam-engine, every improve- 
ment in the spinning-jenny or the power- 
loom—is an addition to the value of your 
estates. ‘‘ Vos sed non vobis,” might 
almost be your language to the ingenious 
men by whom such improvements are 
effected ; for the profits of any new inven- 
tion can only be retained by the inventor 
until the knowledge of it is diffused; but 
if it add to the general health and popula- 
tion of the country its permanent benefit is 
yours. It would scarcely be possible to 


over-estimate the effect of the commercial 
and manufacturing prosperity of England 
in the value of English estates; he be- 
lieved it would be stating it too low to say, 





that it had within a century quadrupled 


sequent on commerce and manufactures 
had created? It was well worthy of the 
observation of those who supposed that the 
rent of estates depended on keeping up 
the price of corn, that rent had risen alto- 
gether out of proportion to the price of 
corn; the average price of corn for the ten 
vears since 1828 was 55s. 10d., an ad- 
vance of not more than 37 per cent. on the 
price of the fifty years at the end of the 
seventeenth and the beginning of last 
century, viz., from 1675 to 1725 , which 
was 40s. 8d. ; whilst rent had risen 300 
per cent. What, then, was the obvious 
interest of the landholder? Above all 
things to protect, to preserve, to foster the 
commerce and manufactures of the coun- 
try; but in maintaining the Corn-laws, as 
he had shown, by the admission of the 
supporters of those laws they cripple the 
growth and endanger ultimately the exist- 
ence of those great interests. They limited 
the market for our manufactures in Europe, 
they endangered our possession of trans- 
atlantic markets. But higher considera- 
tions than such as could be drawn from 
appeals to the selfish interests of any class 
ought to influence the House in disposing 
of this question. Might not the continued 
existence of the Corn-laws tend greatly to 
enhance any danger to which our institu- 
tions were exposed, and to precipitate rash 
and ill advised change? Did they think, 
that the Corn-laws might be safely re- 
tained, beeause all classes of the people 
S2 
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were not at present united in demanding 
the repeal ?—because the great masses of 
the labouring population would not join 
in the agitation on this question? Why, 
he confessed their holding aloof was with 
him the very strongest reason for immedi- 
ate concession. Had the House remarked 
why they would not join the middleclasses 
in demanding the repeal of the Corn- 
laws? Was it that they approved of those 
laws—that they were even indifferent to 
their existence? On the contrary, one of 
the very first acts of a Parliament elected 
according to what was called the People’s 
Charter would be the sweeping away of 
those laws; and they abstained, they said, 
from petitioning for the repeal, because, in 
a House constituted as was the present 
House of Commons, the success of such 
petitions was hopeless. Again, they said, 
If we refuse to join the middle classes in 
procuring the repeal of the Corn-laws 
they will join us in demanding the Peo- 
ple’s Charter. Let the House beware lest 
it make good this prophecy—lest, in the 
utter hopelessness of seeing justice done 
in this matter, it drove the middle to make 
common cause with the working classes, 
and to force on a change in our form of 
Government as the only means of ridding 
themselves of what they felt to be an in- 
tolerable oppression. Never yet in the 
history of this country had those classes 
combined without achieving the object at 
which they aimed. As yet the Members 
of that House had the time to prevent the 
alliance—as yet they might withdraw all 
the better portion even of the working 
classes, the honest and the well-inten- 
tioned, from the guidance of the visionary, 
the fanatic, the revolutionist, and the in- 
cendiary. But it was mainly by their con- 
duct on this question that their faithful- 
ness and competency as legislators would 
be tested. If they showed, that, although 
chiefly belonging to the landed aristo- 
cracy, they looked in legislating to the in- 
terests of the whole community, they 
might preserve our present form of repre- 
sentative Government. If, on the con- 
trary they clearly showed, that they would 
regard only the interest or supposed inter- 
ests of that class from which the represen- 
tatives of the people of England have 
hitherto been taken—then, as he believed, 
some great convulsion must ensue, and 
perhaps at no very distant period, in which 
assuredly it would not be the Corn-laws 
only that would be swept away. 
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Mr. Wodehouse was perfectly convinced 
that the changes proposed by way of pro- 
tection for agriculture were delusive, but 
he begged, at the same time to state, that 
if the present Corn-laws could not be 
shown, on a fair calculation, to be advan- 
tageous, not only to the landed interest, 
but to the commercial, manufacturing, and 
agricultural interests all combined, and to 
work well for the general good, he was 
ready to admit, that the sacrifice of the 
those laws ought to be made, though 
unquestionably, that sacrifice would 
be attended with heavy calamities. He 
maintained, however, that the law of 1828 
had been most unfairly dealt with. At 
the introduction of that law, it was dis- 
tinctly declared, that the object of it was 
to give increased facilities to import; and 
he ventured to assert, that that object had 
been attained. But when the President 
of the Board of Trade told the House, 
quasi Minister, that he rejoiced in agita- 
tion on the subject; and when another 
Cabinet Minister, the Secretary at War, 
declared, that if the present Corn-laws 
were maintained, public tranquillity was 
in danger — he asked whether those ex- 
pressions, proceeding from Cabinet Minis- 
ters, did not hold out a premium to agi- 
tation? [f outragesdid not take place, such 
a result could not be owing to the wisdom 
displayed by the'Executive Government on 
the occasion. The assertion, that foreign 
manufactures had increased in conse- 
quence of the British Corn-laws was an 
obvious fallacy. It was well known that 
the ruin of the manufacturing industry of 
England was one of the objects which 
Bonaparte had most at heart, and for this 
purpose he gave advantages to the pro- 
vinces in the interior of Germany which 
he had conquered, and which he hoped by 
such means to retain under his dominion. 
The same sort of spirit was displayed by 
the King of Prussia, and, therefore, the 
argument could not be sustained, that our 
Corn-laws had been the cause of the in- 
crease of foreign manufactures. The 
House should always bear in mind that 
the rapidity with which British commerce 
gained an ascendancy in the world was 
without a paraliel. In the short interval 
between the year 1794, when the action 
in the channel took place on the Ist of 
June, until the last action of Nelson at 
Trafalgar—a period scarcely exceeding 
ten years — every hostile navy was des- 
troyed, and the facilities thus afforded to 
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British commerce led to an almost unlim- 
ited increase in the manufactures of the 
country. But it was not to be supposed 
by any man of common sense that advan- 


tages such as these could last for ever, | 


and that, when peace was_ restored, 
foreigners would not begin to compete with 
British manufacturers. He was anxious to 
show, that the effect of the present Corn- 
laws had been misrepresented, not only in 
that House, but also out of it. In an ad- 
dress to British landowners, Earl Fitzwil- 
liam, at whose instance the House of Lords 
was summoned to discuss the question of 
the Corn-laws to morrow—and at the rate 
at which they were going on it seemed 
likely, that the other House would be the 
first to come to a decision on the subject 
—in that address the noble Earl stated, 
that the object of the present law appeared 
to be to raise the price of corn to the level 
of 63s. or thereabouts. Now, he begged 
to say, that the act of 1828 had no such 
purpose, for it was distinctly declared in 
the course of the debate on the law, that 
if ona fair average of years the price of 
60s. was maintained, every reasonable 
rent might be paid. The noble Losd 
proceeded to say, that the statistical docu- 
ments of the Russian states acknowledged 
distinctly the injury which they experi- 
enced from the English Corn-laws, and it 
had become a proverb in Russia, that 
they manufactured wheat for England 
when England manufactured sugar and 
coffee for them, but that the Corn-laws 
had put an end to their manufacture of 
wheat, and, by the same blow had anni- 
hilated the manufacture of English sugar 
and coffee for Russia. The noble Earl 
next called upon his readers to examine 
calmly how the matter stood; and he 
stated, that for several years there had 
been little or no import of foreign corn for 
home consnmption ; that a moderate 
quantity had been constantly kept in 
bond, but that only a very small 
portion had been taken out for home 
consumption. Now, he wished, that 
that noble Lord, instead of consulting the 
statistical papers of Russia, had examined 
the official documents belonging to his 
own country. If he had done so, he would 
not, perhaps, have made the assertion, 
that there had been little or no import of 
foreign corn for home consumption. On 
referring to the Lords report of 1836, to 
which was appended an account of foreign | 
grain brought into consumption from 1815 | 
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to 1835, he found, that during the first 
ten years, the quantity of foreign grain 
brought into consumption amounted to 
7,000,000 quarters; but that in the last 
ten years of the period which, of course, 


| excluded the years 1836, 1837, and 1838, 


the quantity equalled 13,000,000 quarters. 
He did not think, that any Gentleman 
would deny, that agriculture might fairly 
be considered as one of the great sinews of 
the national strength, and it was under the 
confidence which the British grower now 
enjoyed that agriculture had prospered, 
and he trusted, that no vote would be 
come to, the effect of which must be to 
to shake, if not entirely destroy, that con- 


fidence. He contended, that it was impos- 


sible to conclude merely from the price of 
corn what would be the tendency to im- 
port. It could be shown, that Ireland, 
during the six years from 1819 to 1824, 
when the price of wheat was between 50s. 
and 60s., exported to England considera- 
bly more wheat than she did in the pre- 
ceding twenty years, when the price 
ranged from 80s. to 90s. on the average. 
He, therefore, thought it incumbent on 
Parliament to encourage the cultivation 
of the arable land of this country. The 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets had 
referred to the year 1795, but that was a 
year of great pressure, arising from 
scarcity, though the pressure had been 
mitigated by the extraordinary activity of 
the Government, at the head of which was 
Mr. Pitt. The next instance of a period 
of scarcity to which the hon. Member had 
also referred was in 1801; and he won- 
dered, that the conduct of the King of 
Prussia at that time seemed to have 
escaped from the memory of the hon. 
Gentleman. The King of Prussia took 
that opportunity of imposing a duty on 
the export of corn, and when the mer- 
chants remonstrated against the mea- 
sure, he told them plainly that i was 
their own fault that they had not sent 
their corn to England before; and that as 
long as the price in England remained 
high he should keep up the export duty, 
but that he would lower it if the price in 
England fell. It had been contended, 
that any danger arising to this country 
from a dependence on foreign corn was 
merely chimerical; but let him ask what 
had been the case when the navigation of 
the Baltic fell under the dominion of 
France, from 1806 to 1813? It might 
be shown, that on the average of those 
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eight years (omitting from the calculation 
the year 1808, when a large import, 
amounting to above 1,000,000 quarters, 
was admitted into this country by the 
special connivance of Bonaparte, who 
allowed his generals to turn smugglers and 
contraband dealers in wheat)—-the import 
was little or none. The average import of 
wheat and other grain, including the year 
1808, was only 300,000 quarters; and ex- 
cluding that year, only 150,000 quarters. 
Now, he asked, what would have been the 
condition of this country if the heart of 
agriculture at home had not been main- 
tained? During those eight years, the 
people of this country were sustained by 
their own agriculture, though there was no 
impediment in the way of importation. It 
was a peculiar circumstance, too, that the 
year 1811 was a year of dearth, not only 
in this country, but also throughout 
Europe; and he, therefore, apprehended, 
that the idea of danger to this country 
from a dependence on other nations for 
the means of subsistence, was not wholly 
chimerical. He had referred particularly 
to the year 1811, beeause it was a year of 
peculiar character, and was distinguished 
by the passing of the Orders in Council. 
Now, a very few years ago he remembered 
having had a conversation with a person 
of considerable authority on subjects of 
this nature, who was formerly a Member 
of that House—he meant Mr. Frankland 
Lewis. The conversation to which he 
alluded related to the New Poor-law, aud 
Mr. Frankland Lewis asked him how he 
thought it would work. He (Mr. Wode- 
house) said, that he thought it would ulti- 
mately work well; but that he feared it 
might be accompanied in the first place 
with a stagnation of employment. Mr, 
Frankland Lewis’s reply was, ‘ Stagna- 
tion of employment! Why, who can 
suppose it possible that a stagnation of 
employment can occur in less than seven 
years?” Now, it so happened, that stag- 
nation of employment did occur in less 
than seven months after that conversation, 
and when he reminded Mr. F. Lewis of 
his observation, that gentleman. said, 
‘True, but then there was the crisis in 
America.” He admitted, that there was 
a crisis in America, but we might also 
have a crisis elsewhere. We might have 
a crisis in France—we might have a crisis 
in India, and in other parts of the world ; 
and when the manufacturing population 
became discontented, they would find 
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their difficulties increased tenfold, with a 
scarcity of subsistence as well as a scarcity 
of employment. Upon these grounds he 
should decidedly oppose the motion. 
Viscount Howick* spoke as follows :— 
Sir, | can assure the hon, Member who 
has just sat down (Mr. Wodehouse), that 
I give the fullest credit to the assertion 
with which he concluded his speech, that 
if he were satisfied that the existing Corn- 
law were really injurious to the community 
at large, he would offer no opposition to 
its repeal, however severe might be the 
sacrifice which such a measure would in- 
volve of the interest of the owners of 
land. I am convinced that this ts the 
real feeling both of the hon, Gentleman 
and of the great body of the landed pro- 
prietors of this country, and I cannot, 
therefore, refrain from observing that, 
though I have perceived with satisfaction, 
during the course of this debate, a great 
improvement in the tone of those who 
have advocated a repeal of the Corn-laws, 
and much less of imputation upon the 
motives of their opponents, than we have 
heard upon former occasions, still, I do 
think, that the Gentlemen connected with 
the landed interest have great right to 
complain of the manner in which, out of 
doors, they have been represented, as re- 
sisting any change in the Corn-law, from 
the most sordid and selfish motives; as 
obstinately maintaining a system which 
they are well aware is deeply injurious to 
the nation at large, for the sake of their 
own personal advantage, totally regardless 
of the sufferings they thus impose upon 
others, I must say, that I consider this 
to be a most unjust accusation against the 
landed interest. I think, indeed, that 
those connected with this interest are much 
mistaken in clinging to what is called the 
protective system, but we ought not to 
forget that if this is an error, it is one 
sanctioned and countenanced by the whole 
course of our policy and legislation up to 
a very recent period; the exclusion from 
our market of every article which could 
compete with the productions of our do- 
mestic industry was, for 200 years, the 
principle universally acted upon, and so 
little is it true that the principle of pro- 
tection has been applied by the landed 
interest for their own exclusive benefit, 
that, as was truly observed last night by 
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the hon. Member for the North Riding of 
Yorkshire (Mr. Cayley), they have passed 
a great number of laws imposing high 
protecting duties upon many articles of 
which they are themselves the principal 
consumers, I[t is only within a very few 
years that even an approach has been 
made to a system of greater commercial 
liberality, and we must not forget that, 
till very lately indeed, a great majority of 
those very persons who now charge the 
landed proprietors with such extreme sel- 
fishness for maintaining the principle of 
protection with regard to corn, themselves 
insisted upon adhering to the very same 
principle in respect of those manufactures 
in which their own interests were con- 
cerned. Surely, then, it is most unfair 
to ascribe to nothing but selfish and sor- 
did motives, the refusal of the landed pro- 


prietors at once to abandon a system which | 


had so long been approved by all parties, 
aud more particularly by those who are 
now most clamorous for a change. 

But, Sir, though I think the Gentle- 
men connected with the landed interest 
have been most unfairly and unjustly at- 
tacked, I trust they will not suffer 
these attacks to have the effect of pre- 
venting them from giving their calm and 
deliberate consideration to this moment- 
ous question; I hope that the hostile spirit 
in which a change of the existing law has 
too frequently been demanded, will not 
lead them hastily to conclude that such a 
measure must necessarily be injurious to 
them, or that it must be supported for the 
purpose of being so. I must beg leave 
to remind them, that, in advocating a 
change of the existing law, | at least can- 
not be suspected of any views or feelings 
hostile to the landed interest. I have the 
honour of representing the northern di- 
vision of Northumberland, a district ex- 
clusively agricultural, and I believe ] may 
confidently assert, that no county in the 
kingdom stands before it for the skill, the 
energy, and the success with which its 
inhabitants have prosecuted this great 
branch of national industry. That in- 
fluence, therefore, which the wishes and 
interests of our constituents always have, 
and ought to have, upon the views of 
their Representatives, must dispose me to 
wish well to agriculture, and certainly my 
personal interests are not less deeply in- 
volved in its prosperity. I must be sup- 
posed to be worse than insane by any 
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actuated by any feeling of hostility, or 
even of indifference, towards the landed 
interest. I may be wrong in my judg- 
ment, but, in forming it, I certainly have 
not been influenced by any sinister inter- 
est; I may be mistaken, but at least the 
opinion which I entertain has been formed 
without bias, upon much consideration of 
this momentous subject, and has been 
confirmed by my observation of what 
has actually been the effect of the existing 
law. 

Sir, I consider this as a question which 
| ought to be judged of far more by expe- 
) rience than by mere abstract reasoning. I 

wish, therefore, to bring it practically to 
the test of experience; to look back at 
what has ocenrred since the law of 1828 
was passed, and to compare the results 
by which it has been followed with the 
anticipations of those by whom that mea- 
sure was recommended to the adoption of 
Parliament. 

Now, Sir, what were the grounds upon 
which it was so recommended to us ?— 
The first consideration which was urged, 
and that which was most strongly pressed 
by the advocates of the measure, was, 
that it would ensure great steadiness in 
the price of corn. ‘The hon. Member for 
the North Riding of Yorkshire (Mr. Cay- 
ley) denied that the law was expected to 
produce this etlect; he asserted, that no 
Corn-law could possibly ensure steadi- 
ness of prices, and that we had no right 
to look for impossibilities. 1 confess I 
was surprised to hear this statement, 
which certainly is by no means in accord- 
ance with the arguments advanced by the 
proposers of the present law, at the time 
it was brought forward. My right hon. 
Friend (Mr. P. Thomson) last night quoted 
the language of Mr. Canning, who said, 
that he expected as a consequence of the 
measure, that the price of wheat would 
range from 55s. to 65s. a quarter. All 
the most distinguished advocates of the 
plan expressed a similar opinion; and, 
more than this, I find that when the law 
had been nearly five years in operation, 
Lord Ashburton, then Mr. Baring, on the 
occasion of a motion brought forward by 
Mr. W. Whitmore, on the 17th of May, 
1833, expressed his conviction that the 
law was not only intended to ensure great 
steadiness of price, but that it had actually 
succeeded in doing so. The following is 
an extract from his speech upon that oc- 
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“1 know it has been stated that prices have 
fluctuated between 52s. and 71s. during the 
last five years; but these must be extreme 
points, and I am sure that if the price ever 
reached 71s. it was only for a short time. 
Every body connected with agriculture knows 
that the price has continued steadily at about 
60s.—sometimes a little higher, sometimes a 
little lower.” 


Let me ask how this confident predict- 
ion of Lord Ashburton’s has been realised? 
Is it true, that the price of corn has not 
fallen below 52s., and that ifit has reached 
71s., this must have been its extreme 
point, and one at which it would be main- 
tained only for a very short time? On 
the contrary, the average price of wheat 
for the whole year, 1834, was only 
45s. 1ld.; for the year 1835, it was 
39s. 5d., and at one time, at the close of 
the same year, it was as low as 36s. a 
quarter; on the other hand, instead of 
71s. being, as Lord Ashbuton stated, the 
extreme rise which would ever take place, 
and a price only to be sustained for a very 
short time; the fact is, that the average 
of the whole period, from the month of 
August last, to the present time, has been 
72s. 8d., and in the month of January, 
the average of one week was as high 
as 81s. 7d. 


Then, Sir, the next effect the law was 
to have, was that of making the trade in 
foreign corn equable and steady, instead 
of our being exposed to what Mr. Can- 
ning described as an alternate deluge and 
drought. But what has been the effect of 
the law in this respect? Instead of a 
regular and moderate influx of foreign 
corn, for six years the entries for home 
consumption were reduced almost to 
nothing; and then again, in a single 
week, nearly a million and a half of quar- 
ters were entered at a nominal duty. We 
were also told that the measure was to 
cause the capital of the country to be em- 
ployed in dealing in British, rather than 
in foreign corn ; and here again the result 
has been precisely the opposite of that 
which we were taught to expect. Lastly, 
we were told, that by the operation of the 
law, the consumer on the one hand and 
the farmer on the other, were to be effectu- 
ally protected from the distress to which 
these classes are exposed from very high 
or from very low prices. Instead of this, 
we know that the great body of our popu- 
lation are at this moment, suffering most 
severely from the high price of food, while 
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the extent of the distress to which farmers 
have been exposed from the opposite ex- 
treme of low prices in many of the years 
which have elapsed since the passing of 
the existing Corn-law, is too well known 
to admit of dispute. 1 hold in my hand a 
record of this distress, in extracts from 
speeches delivered from the throne, which 
I will refrain from reading to the House, 
as they were last night quoted by my 
right hon. Friend. But there is one de- 
scription which has been given of this 
distress of greater authority even than 
theses speeches, inasmuch as it was 
founded upon a careful examination of 
evidence, with which I must be permitted 
to trouble you. The report of the com- 
mittee upon agricultural distress, of 1833, 
contained the following passage— 


“The committee of 1821 expressed a hope 
‘thatthe great body of the occupiers of the soil, 
either from the savings of more prosperous 
times, or from the credit which punctuality 
commands in this country, possess resoyrces 
which will enable them to surmount the 
difficulties under which they now labour.’ 
Your committee, with deep regret, are bound 
rather to express a fear that the difficulties 
alone remain unchanged, but that the savings 
are either gone or greatly diminished, the 
credit failing, and the resources being generally 
exhausted ; and this opinion is formed, not on 
the evidence of rent-payers, but of many most 
respectable witnesses, as well owners of land, 
as surveyors and land agents,” 


Sir, I think the advocates of the exist- 
ing Corn-law can hardly deny the ac- 
curacy of the statement I have now made, 
—they can neither controvert the facts, 
nor dispute the wide difference between 
these results, and those which we were as- 
sured in 1828, would follow from our 
passing the bill which was proposed to us. 
It is possible they may be able to account 
for what has happened ; they may be able 
to shew, that without this law, we should 
have been in a worse situation than we 
actually have, and that its provisions have, 
in no degree, tended to produce that al- 
ternate distress of the farmer and the con- 
sumer, which we have witnessed: they 
may be able to do this, but, at all events 
I think they must admit, that in all fair- 
ness of reasoning it is incumbent upon them 
to do so; that at first sight, at least, there 
is an apparent failure of the law to pro- 
duce the effect anticipated, which it is 
necessary for them to account for. But, 
though several Gentlemen, advocating the 
the maintenance of the existing Corn-law, 
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have entered most elaborately into the 
whole question, they have one and all 
avoided touching upon this point, the 
right hon. Baronet in particular, who 
spoke last night (Sir E. Knatchbull), hav- 
ing been challenged by my right hon. 
Friend near me, to account for the difficul- 
ties to which the landed interest had been 
exposed, had only this answer to make, 
that the agricultural committees of 1833 
and 1836, had not attributed the distress 
of the agriculturists to the existing Corn- 
law. This is perfectly true. But the right 
hon. Baronet must remember, that in the 
committee of 1836, the draft of a report 
was prepared by my hon. Friend, the 
chairman, (Mr. Lefevre), in which an al- 
teration of the existing Corn-law was 
recommended, and, although this draft 
was rejected at a meeting of the committee, 
where, if I mistake not, seventeen out of 
twenty-three gentlemen who were present, 
were connected with the landed interest,— 
no attempt even was made to assign any 
other cause by which the then existing 
distress of the agriculturists could be ac- 
counted for. 

I think then, that, as the advocates of 
the law have shrunk from the attempt to 
reconcile the apparent contradiction be- 
tween that which has actually taken place 
since it has been in force, with the predica- 
tions of its authors, this circumstance 
alone, in all fair reasoning, would justify 
us in pronouncing that it has failed. But, 
Sir, I am prepared to go further; I think 
it can be clearly shewn, not only that the 
Corn-law has failed to avert the inconveni- 
ence which has been occasioned by the 
great fluctuations in the price of corn dur- 
ing the last ten years, but that it has 
greatly aggravated, if it has not produced, 
this evil. I think that we can trace, bya 
reference to facts, the operation of the 
law, both in further depressing the price 
of corn at the time when from favourable 
harvests, it must at all events have been 
low, and also in still further increasing the 
dearth which the present deficiency has 
produced. 

In the first place, I will endeavour to 
show how it is, that, at the present 
moment, the inconvenience occasioned by 
high prices is increased by the provisions 
ofthe law. We know that the chief argu- 
ment in favour of the fluctuating duty, 
was, that in case ofa deficiency of our 
home-supply, it would enable the consumer 
to obtain foreign corn unburthened by any 
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duty, and thus give him all the benefit of 
a free-trade in Corn, Now, this argument 
is obviously founded upon the assumption, 
that there is always to be found abroad an 
unlimited supply of foreign corn, ready to 
flow into this country whenever it is 
wanted, if we are willing to receive it. 
This assumption is utterly unfounded. 
Corn can no more be grown in foreign 
countries than it can here, except to meet 
an anticipated demand; and if it is grown 
upon the expectation of a demand which 
does not arise, the consequence must be, 
an extreme depression of its price, and 
great distress amongst the agricultural 
classes. But the effect of our fluctuating 
duty, is, to render it matter of extreme 
uncertainty whether the foreign grower can 
calculate upon a demand from this coun- 
try or not. In the first five years, which 
followed the passing of the law, there was 
so high a range of prices, that the ports 
were never closed for any long period 
together, and the whole amount of foreign 
wheat, entered for home-consumption, was 
no less than 5,725,000 quarters; but, in 
the six following years, up to last harvest, 
the averages were constantly so low, 
that the duty was always kept above the 
rate which would admit of any profitable 
importation. What must have been the 
necessary consequence of these changes? 
The supply required in the first five years, 
must have created abroad an expectation 
ofa demand in this country, and, when 
afterwards the ports were practically 
closed for so long as six years, it is impos- 
sible that the want of the anticipated 
market should not have occasioned very 
great distress to the cultivators and dealers 
in corn in other countries. 

From reasoning, we may conclude, that 
such must have been the case, nor would 
it be difficult to produce evidence that it 
really was so. I hold in my hand a docu- 
ment, which I will not trouble the House 
by reading, which shows what was the 
effect abroad of the state of things I have 
described. It is an extract from a Hams 
burgh newspaper, of the year 1836, stating 
in much detail, the inconvenience occa- 
sioned to the holders of corn in that port, 
from the length of time for which they 
had in vain waited for a demand in this 
country, and strongly recommending that 
other channels of trade should be sought 
for, abandoning all idea of deriving any 
benefit from the corn trade with England 
under our present system, 
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The landholders in those parts of Po- 
land, whence, in previous years supplies 
had been drawn for our market, are stated 
to have experienced very great difficulties, 
in consequence of the extreme depression 
of the price of their produce. But it was, 
of course, impossible that the foreign mer- 
chants or growers should long persist in a 
losing trade, the unnaturally low price of 
grain, occasioned by the glut arising from 
the failure of an expected market in this 
country, could not, therefore, be of long 
continuance. But I must observe in pass- 
ing, that while it lasted, this state of 
things must have acted as a premium to 
our foreign competitors in manufactures. 
The unnaturally low price of food must 
have had all the effect of a bounty upon 
the productions of the foreign manufac- 
turer, and though it is true that this is an 
advantage, he could not long enjoy it,— 
we know that the first moment of entering 
upon the field of competition with an 
established trade, is always that of the 
greatest difficulty; so that the effect of 
our fluctuating duty must have been to 
help our rivals through the critical period 
of first getting up their infant manufac- 
tures, [do not, however, wish to dwell 


upon this part of the subject, which has 


already been sufficiently noticed by pre- 
ceding speakers. I wish rather to point 
out that the effect of the long closing of 
our ports must necessarily have been to 
compel the foreign growers gradually to 
abandon our markets, and to cause new 
channels of trade to be opened, so that 
when we were again in the last autumn in 
want of a supply from abroad, we could 
not expect any preparation to have been 
made for meeting a demand which had 
been so long interrupted. 

Under such circumstances, it was in vain 
that, with the rise of the averages, we had 
a reduction of the duty upon foreign corn; 
this was now too late to be of any real 
service to the consumer. The sudden 
Opening of our ports, no supply having 
been raised in foreign countries in antici- 
pation of such an occurrence, produced a 
great rise in the prices of wheat abroad. 
The unexpected demand of so rich and 
populous a country, in a season of defec- 
tive production at home, coming upon the 
European market without any prepara- 
tion, had necessarily a very powerful effect 
in raising prices generally, and thus both 
depriving our own consumers of the bene- 
fit which it was anticipated they would 
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derive from the opening of the ports ata 
nominal duty, and producing much incon- 
venience to the consumers of those coun- 
tries from which we draw our supplies. 

A regular and constant trade in corn 
with this kingdom would be of inesti- 
mable advantage to the great agricultural 
countries of Europe; a supply would be 
created to meet the anticipated demand, 
aud the intercourse would be mutually 
beneficial to both parties; but the case is 
widely different when, under the existing 
law, a demand arises from a deficiency of 
our own harvests, and our ports are, con- 
sequently, opened. The supply we re- 
quire can then only be obtained by draw- 
ing upon that which foreign countries raise 
for their own consumption. Our superior 
wealth enebles us to do this; we can 
afford to pay a price for wheat which at- 
tracts it from all quarters; but, in doing 
so, it necessarily also raises the price 
abroad far above its ordinary level. So 
sudden an increase in the price of food 
cannot take place without inflicting very 
great distress upon the foreign consumer, 
and thus the capricious and the irregular 
admission of foreign corn into our mar- 
kets becomes almost as great a nuisance 
to the countries from which it is drawn, 
as our at other times refusing to receive 
the produce which has been raised in ex- 
pectation of our demand. ‘The hon. 
Member for Lincolnshire (Mr. Christo- 
pher), adverted to the riots which lately 
took place in some ports of France, to 
prevent the shipping of corn to this coun- 
try, as an illustration of the danger to 
which we should be exposed, by making 
ourselves dependent upon other countries 
for a supply of food. In my opinion, it 
would have been impossible to have 
adduced a stronger proof of the very dan- 
gerous dependence upon foreign countries 
to which we are now exposed. I confess 
that Iam in no degree astonished at the 
conduct of the French populace, or of the 
French Government, in this matter; what 
has occurred is the natural consequence 
of our own legislation. If we refuse to 
conduct a regular trade in corn with 
foreign nations, and thus prevent them 
from growing a supply for our market, is 
it to be supposed that, when the supply is 
defective, and when the people of other 
countries are suffering from the high price 
of the chief article of subsistence, it will 
in such a time of general scarcity be en- 
dured that England should come forward, 
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and, by her superior wealth, run up their | 


prices, already high, 100 cr 200 per cent, 
above the level of ordinary years? Such 
a system would be intolerable to other 
nations, for the prices, so raised by the 
superior wealth of England, would be 
famine prices to the people of other coun- 
tries. I contend, therefore, that the 
effect of the existing law is to raise up 
difficulties in the way of our obtaining a 
supply in the time of our utmost need, 
The House will do well to recollect that 
we are, at this moment, shut out from the 
grain market of a very extensive part of 
the Continent. If 1 am not greatly mis- 
taken, corn is not now permitted to be 
shipped for England, from any of the 
ports of the northern and western coasts 
of France, from those of Belgium, and of 
the greater part of Ttaly, including the 
Austrian dominions in that country, the 
territory of the Pope, and the kingdom of 
Naples. Irom none of these places is 
the exportation of corn to England now 
allowed, and the prohibition is, in my 
opinion, the direct and natural conse- 
quence of our own law. 

But, independently of the interference 
of foreign governments to prohibit the ex- 
portation of corn, and of the insufficiency 
of the supply provided to meet an unex- 
pected demand, the existing law further 
operates to raise to the consumers the 
price of foreign corn when it is wanted, 
by the extreme. uncertainty and hazard 
which it produces in carrying on the trade 
in corn, Whea the duty, after having 


been for a long period, at a very high | 
rate, falls by a rise of the averages to one | 
that is merely nominal, there is always | 
the greatest doubt how long it may remain | 


at this amount, and consequently there is 
a sort of struggle amongst speculators, to 
enter for home consumption, the largest 
possible quantity in the shortest possible 
time. Owing to this, freight (there being 
an urgent demand for it,) rises to an un- 
usual price, and all the other charges of 
importation are increased in a similar 
manner, The holders of corn, knowing 
that time is all important to the specu- 
lators, and that, therefore, the competition 
of corn which has to be brought from a 
greater distance can have little effect, are 
enabled to insist upon higher prices than 
they could otherwise obtain, Upon this 


point, I confess I was surprised to hear | 
one of the advocates of the existing law, | 
gravely quote as a proof of the advantages | 
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of the system, a letter from the Continent, 
in which it is asserted that some of the 
Prussian merchants were anxious for the 
continuance of our Corn-law, because it 
enabled them, whenever our ports opened, 
to realise higher prices than they could 
otherwise obtain. No doubt such is the 
effect of our system of duties, but, how- 
ever advantageous it may be in_ these 
cases to the Prussian merchants to be re- 
lieved from ail eilective competition, from 
those of Odessa, or other distant markets, 
and to be thus enabled to insist upon 
higher prices than they could otherwise 
expect; surely this is any thing but an 
advantage to the consumer in this country, 
by whom these higher prices have to be 
paid. 

It is true, that, with such a deficiency as 
we have this year experienced, supplies are 
obtained from Odessa, and other distaut 
places, but in importing from these quar- 
ters, the merchant is exposed to the risk 
of having the duty again raised, before 
he can bring his cargoes into the 
market, and for this danger he must, of 
course, be compensated by an additional 
profit, if the adventure should succeed. 
Thus the uncertainty of the continuance 
of the low rate of duty raises the price of 
foreign corn to the consumer, whether 
that corn has to be brought from a dis- 
tance, or can at once be entered for home 
consumption, because, in the latter case, 
the holder is not exposed to effective com- 
petition, and because in the former, the 
merchant, though he may buy cheap, 
incurs so much risk that he cannot venture 
to carry on the trade, except with a view 
to high profits. 

Nor is this the whole extent of the 
burthen, thrown upon the consumer, by 
the uncertainty in the trade, occasioned by 
our varying duties. It is a principle so 
clear, that, but for some of the very extra- 
ordinary arguments and doctrines, put 
forward by the supporters of the Corn- 
law during this debate, I should hardly 
have thought it necessary to state it, that 
no trade ean be carried on, for a series of 
years, to aloss; if in any particular branch 
of commerce, great losses are at times 
experienced, they must, of necessity, be 


compensated by corresponding profits at 
‘other times, or the trade must clearly be 


abandoned. Hence it becomes a point of 
much importance, to ascertain the extent 
of the losses sustained by speculators in 
corn, during the period that a prohibitory 
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rate of duty was maintained, since these 
losses, must, sooner or later, be made good 
by the consumer. If we can discover the 
amount of loss, incurred while the ports 
remained closed, we shall be able to judge 
in some degree, what must have been the 
additional charge thrown upon the con- 
sumer, when the averages rose so as to 
allow of the admission of foreign corn at 
the low duty. 

One of the witnesses examined by the 
Agricultural Committee of 1836, estimated 
the losses which had even then been in- 
curred in this way, in the few preceeding 
years at not less than 3,000,000/. I have 
every reason to believe that this is no 
exaggerated calculation, but as hon. Mem- 
bers opposite may not be inclined to attach 
the same credit that I do myself to a 
general estimate, of which the particular 
grounds have not been stated, I have 
endeavoured to ascertain from data, which 
can hardly be disputed, what may be con- 
sidered the lowest amount of expense 
which must have been incurred in holding 
foreign corn in bond in this country during 
the six years preceding the last harvest. 
It is obvious, that this expense can form 
only avery small part of the losses incurred 
in the trade in foreign corn for our market ; 
many other very heavy items of loss would 
still remain to be ascertained, but without 
reference to these 1 am anxious to show 
to the House, how very large an expense 
must been incurred by the importers, 
during the time that the high rates of duty 
were maintained, under the single head of 
keeping foreign corn in bond in the ports 
of this country. With a view to calculate 
the amount of this expense, I have ob- 
tained a statement, shewing the quantity 
of foreign wheat imported, the quantity 
taken out of bond, and the quantity re- 
maining in bond, at the end of each half 
year, from the 5th January, 1833, to the 
5th July, 1837. From this statement, it 
appears, that there were 507,764 quarters 
of foreign wheat in bond, on the 5th Ja- 
nuary, 1833, and that in the nine following 
half years, to the 5th July, 1837, there 
were imported, 611,749 quarters more, 
making in all 1,129,513 quarters, which 
had passed through the bonding ware- 
houses during the period in question. Of 
this quantity there were taken out of bond, 
during the same time, 545,079 quarters, 
and as the duty in these years, was con- 
stantly at a prohibiting rate, and only the 
small quantity of 6,472 quarters, were 
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consequently entered for home consump- 
tion, the wheat taken out of bond must 
have been for re-exportation, except that 
which was destroyed, a mode of disposing 
of wheat that had been kept a long time 
in the warehouses, which the return moved 
for, by my hon. Friend, the Member for 
Leeds (Mr. Baines,) shews, in some cases, 
at least, to have been adopted. Whether 
re-exported or destroyed, it is obvious that 
no profit whatever could have been ob- 
tained by the importers, to make up for 
even a part of the expenses incurred in 
warehousing that corn to which I now 
refer, on the contrary, an additional and 
very considerable loss must have been in- 
curred in disposing of it, beyond the 
charge of keeping it in bond. But con- 
fining my attention to the amount of this 
last charge, I find that the length of time 
for which the wheat thus unprofitably 
taken out of bond, must have been in 
warehouse, was, upon an average, 47} 
months. I arrive at this result, by assum- 
ing, that the corn, first imported, was 
always that first taken out of bond, of 
course this would not be really the case, 
but in calculating the average time, that 
the whole remained in bond, no error can 
result from the assumption, since if some 
parcels of corn would be taken, as having 
been longer in warehouse than they really 
had, others would be in consequence, 
taken as having been so for too short a 
time, and the average obtained, will, there- 
fore, be correct. 

The cost of keeping corn in warehouse 
has, I find, been very variously estimated ; 
the highest calculation I have seen, is 
10s. a quarter annually, and the lowest 5s., 
and I am led to believe, that in taking it 
at 6s., 1am not exceeding the truth. Upon 
this calculation, the actual charge for 
keeping in warehouse, 545,079 quarters of 
wheat; for an average time of 47} months, 
will amount to 649,474/., and in the 43 
years, in which our markets were entirely 
closed against the admission of foreign 
grain, a loss to that extent must have been 
incurred by the importers, under this 
single head of expense. But of the 
1,129,513 quarters of foreign corn, which, 
as I have said, had been at different times 
in warehouse during these years, there 
still remained in bond, on the 5th of July 
1837, 584,434 quarters; of this quantity, 
about two-thirds were entered for home 
consumption, some at a high rate of duty 
in the following half year, and the re- 
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mainder in the course of the last autumn ; 
upon the same principle of calculation as 
before, I find that the average period for 
which it had been in bond, before it was 
taken out, to have been nearly 30 months, 
at an expense of 419,762/., making a total 
charge incurred in keeping in bond, the 
1,129,513 quarters, which had been im- 
ported during the time our ports were 
closed, of no less a sum than 1,066,236/, 
or about 19s. a quarter. 

Sir, Iam aware it may be said, that so 
far as regards that portion of this wheat, 
which was eventually entered for home 
consumption, at a low rate of duty, the 
calculation I have just made is fallacious, 
in as much as under any mode of conduct- 
ing the corn trade, wheat imported, must 
be kept very frequently for considerable 
periods in warehouse, and the charge so 
incurred upon this part of what was im- 
ported before July 1837, cannot therefore 
be regarded as a loss occasioned by the 
existing law. Iam not disposed to deny 


altogether the force of this answer, I am 
aware that the whole expense of keeping 
this wheat in warehouse, cannot fairly be 
attributed to the operation of the law, but 
far the larger part of it undoubtedly must 


be so, and against the amount, whatever 
it may be, by which I may have over- 
estimated the loss incurred under this 
head, there has to be set all the very much 
heavier loss which must have been thrown 


upon the importers, by being compelled at | 
a great sacrifice to dispose of the very con- | 
| consequence of the restricted supply ob- 


siderable quantity of wheat, which, I have 
shewn, they were compelled to re-export, 
and some of it actually to destroy. When 
itis considered that | have allowed nothing 
for any loss of that kind, or for that sus- 
tained upon corn warehoused in foreign 
ports, on account of English capitalists, 
though I have reason to know that there 
were considerable stocks of wheat held at 
a very serious expense in some of the fo- 
reign ports of exportation, it seems to me 
impossible to doubt that the loss incurred 
by the dealers in foreign corn since 1833, 
must far have exceeded the sum of 
1,066,236/. at which I have calculated it, 

I wili, however, take it at this amount 
only, and I contend, that in seeking to 
ascertain what is the direct charge which 
has been imposed upon the British con- 
sumer of foreign corn, by the existing law, 
we may fairly assume, (upon the principle, 
that the loss incurred in the trade at one 
time, must be compensated by a corres- 
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ponding profit at another) that this sum, 
together with the actual amount of duty 
received, must have been repaid by the 
increased price put upon foreign corn, 
admitted for home consumption. But the 
amount of duty received upon foreign corn, 
in the last two years, has been 439,963. 
which, added to the loss [ have calculated 
at 1,066,2361, will give a sum of 
1,506,1997. as the whole direct charge 
upon the foreign wheat admitted for home 
consumption, since July 1837, and, as the 
number of quarters entered for consump- 
tion, from that time, to the 5th January 
1839, has been 1,941,990, the impost 
cannot be considered at less than 15s. 6d. 
a quarter, in addition to the further and 
very heavy tax which we have had to pay, 
in the shape of increased price to the 
foreign holder of corn, and of increased 
charges for importation, arising from the 
uncertainty of our system, in the manner 
I have already shewn. 

There is another mode of estimating the 
charge, which the existing law has thrown 
upon the country, under the circumstan- 
ces of the last season, notwithstanding its 
having admitted of the importation of a 
considerable quantity of foreign corn, at 
a nominal rate of duty. 

It is now about six months, since the 
deficiency of our home supply of wheat 
became apparent and produced a consider- 
able rise of price; in September, the aver« 
ages attained the point at which the duty 
is reduced to its lowest amount, yet in 


tainable from abroad, the importations 
were only able to lower the price of wheat 
for a short time; the temporary fall which 
followed the entry of a considerable quan- 
tity of foreign wheat, was soon more than 
recovered, and the average price of the 
last six months has been about 72s. Now, 
Sir, it is, I think, quite impossible to sup- 
pose, that so high a price could have been 
maintained for so long a time, undera 
different system of Corn-laws, and if we 
assume, that while the Is. duty has 
been generally chargeable, the want of a 
more abundant supply of foreign wheat, 
has raised our market prices only 5s. a 
quarter beyond the rate, which, under a 
more certain system, might have been ex- 
pected to prevail, I am convinced, that 
we shall very greatly indeed under estimate 
the amount of the burthen thrown upon 
the consumers of wheat, in one of those 
periods of scarcity, during which it was 
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the great argument of the advocates of the 
law, that by the contrivance of the vary- 
ing scale of duties, we should enjoy all 
the benefits of a practically free trade. 
But, as the annual consumption of wheat 
in this country, is estimated at from 12 
to 14 millions of quarters, it will follow, 
that, at the lowest calculation, an addition 
of 5s. a quarter, to the price of wheat, | 
during six months, must have been equi- 
valent to a tax levied upon the consumers, 
of no less a sum than 1,500,0002. 

These considerations seem, to me, 
clearly to establish the conclusion that 
the relief which it was supposed the con- 
sumer would derive, from the reduction of 
the duties upon foreign corn by means of 
the varying scale, has been proved by 
experience, to be altogether fallacious and 
imaginary ; we impose on the contrary, as 
heavy, or rather, a much heavier burthen 
upon the country, than if we levied a high 
fixed duty upon Corn, the only difference 
is, that while we impose the burthen, we 
carefully contrive to do it in such a man- 
ner, as to bring in no revenueto the State. 
Surely this can hardly be defended as 
a wise arrangement; it may perhaps be 
true, as I have heard some Gentlemen 
assert, that we ought not to levy a revenue 
by a tax upon the food of the people, but 
the objection to such a tax is surely not 
the revenue it brings in, but the burthen it 
imposes, and if we are required to submit 
to the burthen, we should at least take 
care, that we do not lose the revenue; I 
cannot, therefore, regard it as otherwise, 
than a decisive objection to the existing 
law, that it imposes a charge upon the 
country, at least as severe as a fixed duty, 
which in the last few months, would have 
brought in 1,000,0002, or 1,200,0002. to 
the Exchequer, while it has been compa- 
ratively unproductive of revenue. Can we 
regard it as otherwise than a most impro- 
vident and thriftless waste of the resources 
of the country, to throw away so large a | 
sum which might have been realized and | 
applied towards the reduction of some of | 
our other burthens, without throwing the 
slightest additional charge upon the! 
people ? 

Sir, { will now proceed to that which I 
consider a yet more important branch of 
my argument, and I will endeavour to 
shew, that if in a time of scarcity our 
fluctuating duty presses heavily upon the 
consumer, in periods of abundance, it has 
pressed no less heavily upon the farmer ; 
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in the one case it enhances the too high 
prices, and aggravates the difficulties of 
such a season as the last; in the other, it 
increases to a degree absolutely ruinous 
to the producer, that fall of prices which 
an unusual plenty must at all times ocea- 
sion, The very fact, that in unproductive 
years, our Corn-law, as I have endea- 
voured to shew, restricts our supply from 
abroad, and thus enhances the price of 
wheat in the home market, must, of ne- 
cessity, produce the opposite effect upon 
a recurrence of seasons of a contrary de- 
scription, from the unnatural stimulus 
which the high prices must give to an in- 
creased growth of wheat. The first four 
or five years after the passing of the Act 
of 1828, we required from the deficiency 
of our own crops a considerable supply of 
wheat from abroad, and, under these cir- 
cumstances, the effect of the law was 
undoubtedly both to raise the prices of 
wheat higher than they otherwise have 
been, and to inspire the producers with 
false hopes, that these prices would be 
maintained. A powerful stimulus was thus 
given to the increased cultivation of wheat, 
and favourable harvests having followed, 
there was a redundant supply, which pro- 
duced the great depression of prices and 
agricultural distress, which were so se- 
verely felt from 1833 to 1836. I am 
aware, that this statement is not in ac- 
cordance with that made by the Agricul- 
tural Committee of 1833; in the report 
of that Committee, it is asserted, that the 
produce of wheat in this kingdom had 
fallen off rather than increased since 1821. 
Sir, I should not have the presumption 
to ask the House to prefer my authority 
to that of the Committee, but the autho- 
rity of facts is before either, and this is in 
favour of the statement I have made. In 
1821, it was shewn, that upon an average 
of years we did not at that time produce 
as much wheat as sufficed for our own 
consumption ; but from the harvest of 
1832 our consumption was, for six years, 
almost entirely supplied by our own pro- 


duce, the amount of foreign corn entered 


for home consumption, during that time, 


| having been too trifling to deserve notice. 
Yet, between 182] and 1831 our popula- 


tion had increased from 21,193,000 to 
24,271,000, and the consumption between 
1833 and 1836, was augmented far more 
than in proportion to the increased popu- 
lation, owing to the cheapness of corn, 
and to the high wages, which, from the 
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commercial prosperity that prevailed 
during the greater part of the period, 
were paid in the manufacturing districts. 
It is notorious also, that wheat, in conse- 
quence of its very low price, and the com- 
paratively less abundant supplies of other 
sorts of grain, was used to a considerable 
extent for malting, and also for feeding 
cattle and sheep. ‘This immensely in- 
creased consumption, which, for six years, 
was supplied by our home produce, with- 
out any assistance from importation, that 
deserves to be noticed, affords the most 
conclusive proof of a very greatly in- 
creased production of wheat; this increased 
production sufficiently accounts for the 
depression of prices during the period in 
question, and can itself only be attributed 
to the artificial stimulus caused by the 
high prices, which immediately followed 
the passing of the existing law, and by 
the hope this law encouraged, that similar 
prices would be maintained. 

Sir—I perceive that the hon. Geatle- 
Jeman (Col. Wood) admits the fact of 
the greatly increased production of British 
wheat in the period to which I refer, but 
implies that this increase must have been 
a benefit to the nation. Undoubtedly, if 
the increase in the growth of wheat had 
been a natural and healthy increase, it 
would have been a great national advan- 
tage, but the forced and artificial increase 
which took place, not of cultivation ge- 
nerally but of the growth of wheat, too 
often in place of other crops, and to the 
permanent injury of the land, was very 
far indeed from being in any respect 
beneficial to the country. 

But this is a point upon which I do not 
wish now to dwell; the unnatural stimulus 
which had been given to the growth of 
wheat was certainly one powerful cause of 
the very low prices, which for some years 
prevailed, but it was not the only, nor, 
perhaps, the mos! injurious mode in which 
the existing law operated in this direction. 
It appears to me impossible to doubt that 
the discouragement of trade in British 
corn, by the varying duties upon foreign 
corn, must have had a very great share in 
producing the extreme depression of the 
price of wheat from 1833 to 1836. The 
tendency of our present scale of duties so 
to discourage trade in British corn is suffi- 
ciently obvious, since the very object of 
the progressive reduction of the duty 
upon foreign corn with every rise of the 
averages, is to check that tendency to a 
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rise in the markets, by which alone the 
speculative purchaser can hope to obtain 
a profit. It may be contended, indeed, 
that at the very low prices to which 
British wheat fell at the close of 1835, 
the present scale of duties upon foreign 
corn could not have had any effect in dis- 
courage speculation, since there was 
ample room for profit between 36s. or 
40s., at which wheat might at one time 
have been bought, and 66s. or 67s. to 
which at least the average price must 
have risen, before the rate of duty could 
possibly allow any considerable quantity 
| of foreign wheat to be entered for home 
‘consumption. I should certainly have 
been inclined before hand to suppose that 
such would have been the case, and that 
the existing law would have had little 
effect, at very low prices, in discouraging 
the trade in British corn, but experience 
has shewn the fact to be otherwise. This 
may, perhaps, be accounted for, partly 
by supposing that the disadvantage of 
dealing in British corn at particular prices, 
from the rapid reduction of the duty on 
foreign corn as the averages rise, produces 
a general dislike to the trade, which does 
not cease to operate even when this reason 
for it no longer applies; and still more 
effect is probably produced by the large 
amount of capital locked up in foreign 
corn to which it is attracted, by the much 
higher profits resulting from a successful 
speculation in this than in British corn. 
A rise in the markets, it is obvious, only 
adds to the value of British corn to the 
oxtent of that rise, but it adds to the va- 
lue of foreign corn in bond, not only to 
this extent, but to the much greater extent 
of the reduction of duty it occasions, It 
is true that these high profits are only to 
be obtained by incurring a proportionate 
hazard of loss, but I fear that a trade is 
not rendered less attractive to the genera- 
lity of men by holding out the prospect of 
great but uncertain gains, rather than of 
moderate advantages and diminished risk. 
Be the explanation of the fact, however, 
what it may, there is no doubt that during 
the time the existing Corn Law has been 
in force, the trade in British corn has 
languished, and that the want of specula- 
tive purchasers has greatly contributed to 
depress its price. We have the concurrent 
testimony to this effect of very numerous 
witnesses, of the most opposite pursuits 
and opinions, some of them farmers, 





others corn dealers, some opponents, and 
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others advocates, of the existing law. I 
will only refer to the names of Mr. Hodg- 
son, Mr. Sturge, Mr. Scott, Mr. Cal- 
thorpe (a great advocate of the existing 
Corn-law), Mr. Evans David, and of Mr. 
Blamire, whose practical acquaintance 
with all that relates to agriculture, and 
whose sound judgment upon questions of 
this kind cannot fail to be appreciated by 
this House, of which he was so lately a 
Member. These witnesses, and many more 
whom I might mention, all concur in 
stating that there has beea a marked 
absence of speculation in British corn 
under the existing law. I will not, how- 
ever, trouble the House by reading the 
evidence they have given, but there is a 
short extract from the evidence of one of 
the witnesses examined in 1833, which 
seems to me so clear upon this point, and 
so important, that I must venture to call 
your attention to it. The witness to whom 
I allude is Mr. Low, Professor of Agricul- 
ture at Edinburgh, and a Land Surveyor, 
extensively employed, as it appears, in 
the celebrated corn district of the Lothians. 
His evidence is as follows :— 


“141453. What are the advantages you 
contemplate from a fixed duty, which a shift. 
ing scale does not afford? I think that one 
of the practical inconveniences of the present 
system, is, that the attention of the trader in 
corn is directed more to the foreign trade in 
corn than to the home trade in corn. In the 
case of the foreign trade, there are two con- 
tingencies to calculate on; the decrease of 
duty, and the increase of price. In the case 
of home produce, the trader only calculates 
upon the contingency of the increase of price. 
Therefore, there appears to be a greater induce- 
ment to invest capital in the foreign than in 
the home produce; and I think that expe- 
rience has shewn it to be so, since the opera- 
tion of the law. And I conceive this practical 
inconvenience may be the result. When a 
farmer is threshing out to supply a present 
neeessity, there is no capital between him and 
the consumer; whereas, if the capital of the 
trader in corn was more directed to the home 
produce, the farmer, at such a period, would 
be relieved. 

“11454. The result of your experience, 
leads you to think that the speculators in 
coru, under the present law, speculate en- 
tirely in foreign corn, and not in home-grown 
corn ?/—Not entirely, but certainly more, com- 
paratively, in foreign than in home-grown 
corn. 

“ 11455. Have you observed the effect that 
has been produced on stocks in hand at 
harvest, either in the hands of the farmer, in 
his granary and stack-yard, or the miller and 
jobber ; are the stocks as large as they used 
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heretofore to be ?—TI think not, on a series of 
years. 

“11456. In average years, the farmers in 
Lothian have as much wheat on hand in 
harvest as they used to have ?—No, I do not 
think the farmers have the same stock in ge- 
neral at harvest that they used to have. 

“ 11457. Has it diminished materially ?— 
It has diminished to a considerable extent.’’ 

Sir, [ think this evidence sufficiently 
proves both the discouragement of specu- 
lative trade in British corn, by the existing 
law, and the great injury which results to 
the farmer from this discouragement. But 
what most particularly, in my opinion, de- 
serves the attention of the House, is the 
statement as to the diminution of the 
stocks of corn usually left in the country, 
when a new crop comes in. Mr. Low’s 
evidence on this point was confirmed by 
that of a very great number of witnesses ; 
and the committee were so satisfied of the 
fact being as it was represented, that, in 
their report, they adopt the conclusion, 
that the usual stock of British corn, left 
at harvest, which used formerly to be 
about equal to six months’ supply, had not, 
of late years, been more than a fortnight’s 
consumption. I am convinced, that this 
statement of the committee is correct; 
indeed, when we remember, that their re- 
port was drawn up by the right hon. 
Baronet, the Member for Pembroke (Sir 
J. Graham), one of the ablest advocates 
in this House of the existing law, it is very 
little likely that any such statement should 
have been adopted upon _ insufficient 
grounds, or that any conclusion, making 
against the present system, should have 
received the sanction of his authority, 
unless it had been most clearly and satis- 
factorily established. I assume, then, that 
under the operation of the Corn-laws, the 
stock of British wheat, usually in reserve 
at the time of harvest, has been reduced, 
as stated by the committee, from a supply 
equal to six months’ consumption, to one 
sufficient for a fortnight only; and I would 
call upon hon, Members, who wish to 
maintain the law as it stands, seriously to 
consider how important are the inferences 
to be drawn from this fact. It affords the 
most conclusive proof of the degree to 
which our existing law has tended to dis- 
courage that natural and healthy trade in 
British corn, which if left to itself, would 
form our real security against either the 
extremes of high, or of low prices. 

The diminution of the stock of wheat 
usually kept in hand, can only arise from 
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a decrease of the speculative purchasers by discouragement oftrade, of which I have just 
which such a stock is accumulated, and | endeavoured to show the effects, and also 
by which, at the same time, a supply of| by the diminished cultivation of wheat, 
more than usual abundance is prevented! which is known to have been caused by 
from causing a ruinous depression of the! the low prices, from 1833 to 1836; for the 
markets. This must be highly injurious to! hon. Member, who regarded as a national 
the farmer, in times of plenty, but it is| advantage, that increased production of 
a still more serious consideration, how} wheat, to which he admitted, that I cor- 
greatly the effects of a deficient harvest! rectly attributed the very low price which 
must thus be aggravated. It is reckoned | prevailed four years ago, would do well to 
a very great and unusual deficiency, when | remember, that this increased produce, 
the crop of wheat is one fourth below that/ and the glut which it occasioned, were 
of an ordinary year; the hon. and gallant} necessarily followed by a subsequent con- 
Member opposite (Colonel Wood), says | traction of cultivation. Thus, in every 
such a deficiency would be almost a| way, the existing Corn-law acts and re- 
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famine. Sir, my fear is, that under the 
existing law, it might turn out to be, not 
almost, but quite a famine, and though, 
happily so great a deficiency as I have 
mentioned, is a very rare occurrence, it is 
one by no means unexampled; the failure 
of the crop in 1816, has, I believe, upon 
the best authority, been considered as 
having been not to a less extent. I ask 


the hon. Member, then, to consider what 
would be the situation of the country, 
under the visitation of such a crop as 
1816, under a system by which the usual 
stock of corn at the time of harvest, has 


been reduced from a six months’ to a 


hacts in aggravating the inconvenience 
which results, either from a dearth, or 
from a glut. 

Sir, this is a result at which we have in 
my opinion, no right to be surprised, when 
we reflect that the natural course of trade, 
with which I have shewn, that the cum- 
brous and complicated regulations of our 
law, so greatly interfere, is the instrument 
obviously designed by Providence, for re- 
gulating the supply of food to society, and 
for moderating, as far as they can be 
moderated, those inequalities in the prices 
of the produce of the soil, which the 
varieties of the season are calculated to 





fortnight’s supply? With a six months’; occasion. To judge of the full import- 
stock in hand, it would require two suc-j ance of this effect of trade, we should look 
cessive harvests, deficient to this extraor-| to what occurs in those states of society, 
dinary degree, to exhaust the resource we | where it is able to exercise but little of its 
should thus possess against a deficiency of | salutary influence. In rude and barbarous 
food, even, though we were to fail in ob- | countries, where the want of capital and 
taining any supply from abroad; but with | security cripple the energies of commerce, 
only a fortnight’s stock of corn before} the fluctuations which take place in the 
hand, a single harvest of this description, | prices of corn, are found to be very great ; 
would render it necessary for us to import because on the one hand, as the producers 
at least two-and-a-half millions of quar-| must sell to meet the charges to which 
ters to avert all the distress of a positive they are liable; while the consumption of 
want of the first necessary of life. The | food can never undergo a very sudden and 
habitual existence of a considerable re= | considerable extension, where there is 
serve of corn in the hands of the farmer, | little demand, except that for immediate 
and of the merchant, is what alone can | consumption, a comparatively small excess 
effectually mitigate that pressure upon the | of supply, must produce a more than cor- 
population, which a defective harvest must | responding depression of price, from the 
always to a greater, or less extent occa-| competition of sellers; and on the other 
sion, and yet the existence of any such | hand, as the consumption cannot without 
reserve, it is, upon the showing of the ad- | extreme inconvenience be much restricted, 
vocates of the Corn-law themselves, the when there is no reserve in the hands of 
effect of that measure to prevent. Sir, we | capitalists to meet a deficiency, even a 
are at this moment suffering from this small deficiency may occasion a great rise 
operation of the law; our present high | of prices, from the general struggle of all 
prices are owing not merely to the restric- | to obtain their usual amount of subsist- 
tions of the supply of foreign corn, to | ence. 

which I before adverted, but toa deficiency | Accordingly, where, by any circum- 
of British wheat occasioned both by the |stance, the operations of trade are sub- 
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jected to great difficulties and discourage- 
ment, it has often been observed, that the 
price of grain varies very much, not only 
according to the different degrees of pro- 
ductiveness of different seasons, but with 
the different periods of the year.—Very 
low prices immediately after harvest, and 
very high prices before a new crop comes 
in are, in such a state of society, almost 
habitual, while the extreme cheapness of | 
productive seasons is most fatally compen- | 
sated by the corresponding intensity of} 
dearth which a single season of scarcity ts 
sufficient to produce, 

In those parts of the world in which 
civilization has made but little progress, 
examples of this are to the present day to 
be found. My right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Thomson), last night, stated, that he had 
known wheat in some parts of the interior 
of Russia, to sell for only 5s. a quarter, 
and it was in the very same part of that 
empire, that two or three years ago, there 
prevailed a dearth so severe, that it might 
almost deserve the name of a famine. 

In the earlicr periods of our own his- 
tory, instances of the same kind are not 
wanting; the prices borne by wheat in this 
country, in many years of the 13th and 
14th centuries, have been recorded, and | 
will take the liberty of reading to the 
House, some instances which I have se- 
lected of the very violent alterations from 
high to low prices, which in those days 
took place. 

In the year 1244, the price of wheat, in 
money of the present day, according to 
Adam Smith, was 6s. a quarter; two 
years afterwards, in 1246, it was 48s. a 
quarter; in 1270, it is said to have reached 
sixteen guineas. I need not observe, that 
at this period, it did not constitute the) 
food of more than a very small part of the 
population. 

In one part of 1288, the price was as 
low as 3s., and in another it rose to 28s. 
It was in 1289, 36s.; it fell in the same 
year to 6s., and rose again to 60s. In 
1317, the price was 72s., fell to 42s., rose 
to twelve pounds, and fell again to 20s, 

Sir, I might quote many other years in 
which similar alterations of price took 
place, but it is needless to do so, those I 
have given sufficiently exemplify their 
violence at this period. I need not say 
that these are extremes of prices, to which 
in these days, and even under our existing 
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far beyond what occurred even in the 
calamitous period at the commencement 
of the present century, when we had an 
alternation of productive seasons, with 


others of almost unexampled severity, of 


which the effect was aggravated by the 
desolation of so large a part of the civilized 
world, by war and commotions. Nor need 


I observe, how grievous to all classes of 


the community must have been the dis- 
tress to which such irregularities as these 
in the supply of food, must necessarily 
have given rise. And to what is it that 
we owe our exemption from the same 
evils? Simply to the dealings of the 
trader; it is by these, and by these only, 
that we have secured to us the inestimable 
blessing of the comparative steadiness in 
the price and supply of food, which in 
these days we enjoy. The manner in 
which commerce operates in producing 
this effect, is one of the most important 
discoveries of modern times. We now 
understand that the merchant in buying 
corn, when it is plentiful and cheap, 
though he may be looking only to his own 
advantage and future profit, is in fact per- 
forming the most essential service to the 
community? By the additional demand, 
he thus brings into the market, he checks 
that fall of prices, which to the great loss 
of the farmer, and therefore to the ultimate 
injury of the consumer, must inevitably 
take place, if with an extraordinary sup- 
ply, the only purchasers were those for 
immediate consumption, And while he 
thus checks the ruinous fall of prices in 
plenty, he is at the same time making the 
best provision against future scarcity, and 
by bringing out upon such occasions, the 
reserve he has before accumulated, he mi- 


_tigates the severity of the distress which 


the diminished supply of food must other- 
wise occasion. Nor is this all, by causing 
a timely rise of price as soon as a defi- 
ciency is known, he enforces a wise 
economy of consumption during the whole 
year, and thus arrests the horrors of a 
famine at its close. 

Sir, I greatly regret that I have been 
compelled to trouble the House with these 
general remarks on the nature and effects 
of trade, but I have thought it necessary 
to advert to these, now well-known, prin- 
ciples, because they are of vital importance 
in considering the subject now before us, 


and my whole argument on the effect of 


the law in discouraging trade, entirely 
hinges upon them, while they seem to have 
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been completely lost sight of by the 
speakers on the other side. 

And, in speaking of the manner in 
which the supply of food toa large and 
civilized community is regulated by trade, 
I am reminded of the argument of the 
noble Lord, the Member for Shropshire, 
(Lord Darlington), that the present high 
price of corn caused no distress to the 
labourer, because his wages had risen in 
the same proportion, Surely the noble 
Lord would have perceived that this is 
utterly impossible, had he reflected that 
the rise of prices, which always takes 
place in consequence of a deficient sup- 
ply, is nothing more than the effect of 
that natural mechanism of society, which 
seems to have been contrived by Provi- 
dence for the purpose of guarding us 
against the evils of famine; it is by high 
prices that such an economy in the con- 
sumption of food is enforced, as may 
enable a short crop to last until another 
can be obtained. Now, if wages rose in 
proportion to the rise in the price of corn, 
this object would be defeated ; it is, there- 
fore, quite impossible that a rise in the 
price of corn should produce an equiva- 
lent rise of wages, and the very statement 
of the noble Lord shows that, in the case 
to which he refers, it had not done so. 
The usual wages, he tells us, of a labour- 
ing man, in that part of Lincolnshire in 
which he resides, were, in 1835, 12s. 
a-week, and they have now risen to 15s. 
Sir, I fear that this increase is by no 
means general; that the country with 
which the noble Lord happens to be ac- 
quainted has been, in this respect, un- 
usually fortunate; but even in this favoured 
district, the increase of wages which has 
taken place is but twenty-five per cent., 
while the price of wheat has risen one 
hundred per cent. in the same time. An 
hon. Member opposite asks whether a 
labouring man spends all his wages in 
bread. Certainly not; nor did [ mean to 
argue that, in order to enable him to have 
the same supply of food as before, his 
wages ought to have risen one hundred 
per cent. because the price of wheat had 
risen to this extent; but I do mean to say 
that, considering the proportion of his 
earnings, which an agricultural labourer is 
usually compelled to spend in purchasing 
bread for himself and his family, his wages 
ought to have risen, not twenty-five, but 
more probably seventy-five per cent., to 
prevent him from being exposed to priva- 
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tions by the present price of wheat, as 
compared to that of the winter of 1835. 

But, Sir, this is a topic to which IT did 
not intend to allude, and on which I will 
not further remark ; my aim, in the ob- 
servations I have addressed to the House, 
was, as I stated in the outset, to show 
that the evil of too high and of too low 
prices which we have experienced at dif- 
ferent periods within the last ten years, 
has, in both cases, been aggravated by 
the operation of the existing law; and 
| think I have now proved this to have 
been the case. It appears to me clearly 
to follow from the facts and arguments 
[ have stated, that this law, of which 
the object and avowed intention was 
to secure, by its complicated regula- 
tions, a forced and unnatural equality of 
prices, has, on the contrary, in its practi- 
cal effect, tended to increase and agegra- 
vate those fluctuations in the price of the 
produce of the soil, which the variations 
of the season must always, to a greater or 
less extent, occasion. It has done this by 
impeding avd interrupting the course of 
trade, which is the natural regulator of 
prices, and thus carrying us one step 
backwards in civilization — one degree 
hearer to the irregularities in the supply 
of food, which, in barbarous countries, 
where trade is not permitted to flousish, 1 
have shown to occasion so much incon- 
venience. 

Sir, Tam persuaded that such will ever 
be the result of our interfering, by means 
of complicated and artificial regulations, 
with the natural order of things, and with 
that beautiful mechanism of society, which 
seems to me to bear so cleariy the impress 
of unerring wisdom and divine benevo- 
lence. That more mischief has not erisued 
from our legislation may well, I think, be 
matter of congratulation; and it is a new 
proof how admirably contrived and adapted 
to its intended objects is the constitution 
of human society, that greater disturbance 
has not been produced, even by such ill- 
judged and perverse interference wiih its 
natural arrangements, as that of which we 
have presumed to be guilty. Yet let me 
not be misunderstood, as saying that much 
harm has not been done by our legislation 
upon this subject. Far from it; great 
evil, though less, I think, than we have 
well deserved, has resulted from the exist- 


ing Corn-law; and the greater part of 


that evil, as I believe will always happen 
in such cases, has fallen upon the heads 
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of those for whose special benefit the law 
was intended. 

Sir, [ say the greatest share of the evil 
consequences of the law has fallen upon 
those for whose benefit it was intended ; 
and, in support of that assertion, allow me 
to read the account which was given of 
the manner in which the agricultural in- 
terest has suffered under its operation by 
one of the witnesses examined in 1833, 
Mr. Cooper, a land-agent, and also him- 
self a proprietor of land, gave the follow- 
ing evidence :-— 


“0667. Amongst the farmers that are made 
insolvent, are there many of industrious and 
prudent habits ?—Yes. 

“9668. Men that had at the outset a capital 
adequate to the cultivation of their farms ?— 
Quite equal to it. 

“ 9669. Is that class very numerous ?—Yes, 
that class is numerous who had a property 
quite equal to the capital required upon their 
farms, but now their capital is diminished, 
and, in many cases, gone. 

“9670. Do you think those men, in taking 
their farms, acted with the average prudence, 
or were there instances of improvidence in 
taking farms ?—The value of a farm has been 
very difficult to ascertain, both as regards the 
land and the produce ; because the prices of 
produce have been so fluctuating, that no man 
could value land accurately. 

“©9671. It is hardly possible for a man to 
judge at what price he would be safe at taking 
land ?—No. 

“ 9673. Has the farming of land been a 
kind of lottery lately >—Yes. 

“9674. Was it the custom at former periods 
for farming to be a dangerous trade ?—No. 

“0675. Was it considered as being a safe 
pursuit ?—Yes. 

“© 9692. Do the farmers generally keep as 
great a stock of grain as they did formerly ? 
—No. 

“9693. Is that visible in their yards and in 
their barns ?—Yes. 

“ 9694. To a considerable extent ’—Yes, to 
a very considerable extent it is visible.” 


Such is the description, given by a 
witness entitled to the highest credit, of 
the practical consequences of the system 
we have pursued; and I cannot too 
earnestly call upon all who are interested 
in the welfare of agriculture seriously to 
reflect upon this statement, of the issue of 
the fatal experiment in which we have 
now for four-and-twenty years persisted. 
For that long period we have now given 
the fullest trial to the principle of what is 
termed protection; in 1815 this principle 
was carried to its furthest possible point, 
and a Corn-law was passed in strict con- 
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formity with the wishes of the agricul- 
turists; it turned out that in granting 
them what they had asked, the most fatal 
boon had been conferred upon them; and 
it was after a few years all but universally 
admitted by all parties that the law of 
1815 had proved an utter and complete 
failure. Accordingly in 1828, another and 
the most approved method of applying 
the same principle of protection was 
adopted, a new Act was passed, and in 
framing it the agriculturists, the advocates 
of prohibition, and the friends of artificial 
regulations, were again the parties who 
were listened to, and whose views were 
adopted. And what has again been the 
result? I have shown that during the 
period of ten years, which has since 
elapsed, the time of Parliament has been 
occupied at least half of those years in 
listening to the loudest, the bitterest, and 
I must say the justest complaints of agri- 
cultural distress. The first years after the 
passing of the Act, deficient crops pro- 
duced high prices, and these prices, with 
the false hope that they would be main- 
tained, with which our legislation inspired 
the farmers, gave an unnatural stimulus 
to production: more wheat was sown, 
higher rent was offered for land, and a 
delusive appearance of agricultural pros- 
perity was for a time created. But favor- 
able harvests succeeded, and notwith- 
standing the complete monopoly of the 
home market the prices of wheat con- 
tinued to fall; the farmers could no 
longer pay, or could pay only out of their 
capital the high rents which had been 
promised upon the expectation of those 
prices which it was the professed object of 
the Corn-law to secure; and one common 
and wide-sweeping distress involved both 
the landlord who had calculated upon 
receiving the rent for which he had let his 
land, and the farmer who struggled to the 
last to fulfil his engagement. 

I appeal to those Gentlemen who served 
upon the Agricultural Committees of 1833 
and 1836, whether this is not an account 
far from exaggerated, of the distress of 
the agriculturists from the great depres- 
sion of the price of wheat in those years ; 
and how, I ask, is this distress to be 
accounted for in a period of profound 
peace, of constantly diminishing taxation, 
and generally of great commercial pros- 
perity, except by the operation of our 
ill-judged legislation, But now the landed 
interest is in a more prosperous situation. 
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The hon. Member for Lincolnshire, (Mr. | of wool, and one of the principal witnesses 


Heathcote), said, the other evening, that 
the landed interest was just beginning to 
revive, owing, | suppose, to the blessing 
of a deficient harvest. 


landed interest can only prosper from a 
deficient harvest, which used justly to be 
reckoned one of the severest visitations 
with which Providence could afflict a 
nation ? 

Such has been the issue of an experi- 
ment of four-and-twenty years of the 
protective system; let us contrast with 
this result that which has followed from a 
different system. My right hon. Friend, 
the President of the Board of Trade, last 
night adverted to the case of the Wool 
trade; but that case is so strong that 
I must make one or two observations 
upon it. The House must be aware, that 
in 1819 a heavy duty was imposed on 
foreign wool; it was a fixed duty, indeed, 
and, therefore, unlike our mischievous 
and fluctuating duty on corn, it did not 
interfere with the trade in wool of cur own 
growth. Still it was a heavy protecting 
duty. In 1825 it was repealed, and soon 
afterwards, from causes, as I believe, 
quite independent of this repeal, there 
occurred a very great fall in the price of 
wool. The utmost alarm was excited 
amongst the gentlemen of the landed in- 
terest. 
petitions were presented to this House, all 
complaining of the competition of foreign 
wool. The Members for the great wool 
growing counties, in presenting these pe- 
titions, most earnestly supported their 
prayer; amongst others, I remember well, 
that my hon. Friend, the Member for 
Wiltshire, (Mr. Bennet), whom I now see 
listening to me, predicted the absolute 
ruin of the South Down farmers, unless 
the high protecting duty upon foreign 
wool were again imposed. In the other 
House of Parliament, a Committee was 
appointed to inquire into the subject, and 
witness after witness was brought forward, 
from amongst the farmers and owners of 
land, all declaring that the low price was 
entirely occasioned by the glut produced 
by the large importation of foreign wool, 
and that unless this importation were re- 
strained, there must be an end of the 
growth of wool by the British farmer. It 
was asserted that there were large districts 
on the Continent in which the land would 
immediately be devoted to the production 


If this is so, what 
must be the state of things in which the 


In the year 1828 innumerable | 


examined, Mr. Elman, declared, that no 
lower duty than one of 33 per cent. would 
be sufficient for the protection of English 
wool. 

No less fortunately for the agricultu- 
tists than for the country at large, these 
gloomy predictions were not listened to, 
and the Legislature refused to re-impose 
the former heavy duty upon foreign wool. 
' And what has been the result? Has the 

ruin they anticipated fallen upon the 
growers of wool? I hold in my handa 
statement of the prices given for different 
descriptions of wool, in each year since 
the Peace, by one of the most eminent 
dealers in the North of England, who pur- 
chases a large proportion of the produce 
of wool in the county which I have the 
honour to represent, and in which, sheep 
farming, as it is well known, is carried to 
a very great extent. 

From this statement, it appears, that 
the average price of Leicester wool during 
the six years from 1819 to 1824, when 
the high duty was in force, was 13d. to 
134d. per pound. At Midsummer, 1828, 
the price had fallen, and was from 103d. 
to 1ld., while the average of the last six 
years is from 173d. to 18d. This, as 
compared to 1828, when we were told, 

_ that without the re-imposition of the pro- 
tecting duty, a further and ruinous fall 
must take place, shews an increase in the 
‘price of this description of wool, under 
the system of free competition, with fo- 
feign wool of no less than 63 per cent, and 
of 30 per cent, as compared to the period 
when the heavy duty was in force. Che- 
viot wool, from 1819 to 1824, was sold on 
an average at from 83d. to 9d. per pound. 
| At Midsummer, 1828, the price was from 
| 44d to 43d., while for the last six years 
| the average price has been 10d. to 103d., 
being, as compared to the former period 
of the same number of years, an increase 
of 17 per cent. South Down fleeces have 
only for the last six years maintained the 
same average price as during the six years 
of the protecting duty; the average of 
both periods having been 173d.; but, as 
compared to the year 1828, the rise of 
this kind of wool is also very great; the 
price at Midsummer in that year having 
been only 83d; the average of the last 
years shewing, therefore, an increase of 
106 per cent. Such, Sir, notwithstanding 
the free competition of foreign wool, which 
was so greatly dreaded by our agricultu. 
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rists, has been the extraordinary improve- 
ment in the value of their own produce, 
and this improvement has taken place 
while, at the same time, the importations 
from which so much mischief was appre- 
hended, have increased from thirty to sixty 
millions of pounds; and thus it has turned 
out, that Parliament, by refusing to listen 
to the unfounded fears and urgent de- 
mands of the landed interest with regard 
to wool, has both benefited tbat interest 
and preserved an important branch of our 
national manufactures from the ruin which 
must inevitably have fallen upon it, from 
the re-imposition of the heavy duty upon 
the raw material with which it is carried 
on. I think the case I have just stated is 
very strong, as proving the utter extrava- 
gance of the apprehensions which are so 
often expressed of the effect which foreign 
competition would produce upon our agri- 
cultural interest; but I have one which 
seems to me still stronger, to which | 
would call the attention of the House. Lu 
the Agricultural Committee of 1836, Mr. 
Fison made the following statement :— 


“12701. There is an immense quantity of 
land on the continent that might be appropri- 
ated to the growth of rape seed. Rape seed 
is now bearing a good price in England; I 
suppose from 60s. to 64s. a quarter; which is 
fully as high as the average price, when there 
Was 20s. a quarter protecting duty upon it.” 

I see, Sir, that hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site consider rape seed a very trifling 
article, but in the year 1836, when the 
statement [ have quoted was made, we 
imported considerably upwards of half a 
million of bushels, whife English rape 
seed, as it appears, still bore a very fair 
remunerating price. How, let me ask, 
could this have been, if, as we are told, 
the foreign grower can so completely un- 
dersell? Surely the same land and the 
same labour, which might be employed in 
the growth of wheat for one market, might 
equally be employed in the production of 
rape seed; and if the apprehensions of 
hon. Gentlemen, as to the effects of foreign 
competition, were well founded, it would 
be impossible for the English farmer to 
attempt the cultivation of this article, un- 

. as it is, 


Looking to these considerations, if the 
question this night before us, were, 
whether we would maintain the existing 
Corn-laws, or would consent to the total 
repeal of all duties on foreign corn, | 


should unhesitatingly say, that, even 
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regarding this in the narrow light of merely 
a landowner’s question, and not consider- 
ing the other great national interests which 
it involves, [ should give my vote in 
favour of a total repeal. But this is not 
the question before the House; and I will 
fairly tell the hon. Member who brought 
forward the motion, that I shall not vote for 
going into a committee with any view. to 
the total repeal of these duties, falsely, in 
my opinion cailed protecting. It is tzue, 
the whole system of what is called protec- 
tion, I consider to be grossly delusive, 
and most injurious to all classes of the 
community. [ should much wish to see 
the time, when no duties whatever should 
be levied in this country for any purpose 
but that of revenue; but though this is 
the opinion as to what would be best for 
the country, which 1 most sincerely 
entertain, and which I therefore will never 
shrink from avowing, still, Sir, I cannot 
help feeling that it is necessary to consider 
the artificial condition to which, by our 
long perseverance in a bad system, this 
country has been brought, and, more 
especially, the amount of our taxation, 
and the necessity of raising a considerable 
revenue by duties upon imports. Looking 
to all these things, I think that the proper 
course for the Legislature to pursue, would 
be that of establishing a moderate fixed 
duty upon corn; and this is the object 
which [ have ia view, in supporting the 
present motion. The right hon, Baronet, 
the Member for Kent (Sir Edward Kyatch- 
bull), last night, taunted the supporters of 
the motion, with the absurdity of asking 
for a committee of the whole House in- 
stead of at once stating the measure we 
should propose to adopt; and, I believe, 
he alluded to some arguments which | 
ventured to address to the House, ona 
former evening, against a proposal for 
taking evidence at the Bar. 

But truly the right hon. Baronet must 
be well aware, that what we propose, ts 
not a mere committee of enquiry. He 
must know, that by the forms of our pro- 
ceedings, our going into a Committee of 
the whole House, is a necessary prelimi- 
nary to any alteration whatever, of the 
existing law, and the vote which we are 
now to give, will be, in fact, simply on this 
question, whether we are prepared to 
adhere to the Corn-law, as it now stands, 
without any alteration whatever; whether 
we are determined to maintain our present 
system of fluctuating duties, or whether 
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we will endeavour to effect any kind of 
improvement? The hon. Member for 
Lincolnshire, (Mr. Christopher) fairly 
admitted that this was the point at issue, 
that it really is a question of whether or 
not we shall declare our unreserved and 
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the honour to represent, and from the 
north generally, Parliament heard com- 
paratively little of that cry of distress, 
which was raised so loudly in other parts 
of the country, from 1833 30 1836. 
Undoubtedly, the distress which then pre- 


eatite approbation of the existing law. | vailed, did make itself felt, and felt, I 


Phis being the question, let me remind 
hon. Members who agree with me in 


alarmed by the manner in which the pre- 
sent motion has been brought forward, 
that if we should go into committee, there 
is but little danger of our being out-voted 


wishing for a_ fixed duty, but who are | 


‘of obtaining relief from legislative mea- 


‘southern and midland counties. 


| am sorry to say, severely, even in the dis- 
‘tricts | have mentioned, but the clamour 
for further protection, and the expectation 


' sures, instead of from their own exertions, 
were chiefly confined to some of the 
Now, let 


by. the advocates of a total repeal of all | the House for a moment compare the state 


duties upon foreign corn. Surely no one 
can suppose that the temper of this House 
is so adverse to the landed interest, that 
there is the slightest danger of the fair 
claims of that interest, not receiving, under 
all circumstances, 
favourable consideration. [ trust, there- 
fore, that hon. Members counected with 
the landed interest, will not be deterred 
from supporting the present motion, by 
their dread of any extreme measure. | 


attribute the greatest importance to their | 


votes upon this ocgasion, because I be- 
lieve, that such votes would have a power- 
ful effect upon those who look up to them, 
and are disposed to follow their opinions. 


By supporting this motion, they will be | 


telling the farmers of England, that there 
is no, ground for their extravagant appre- 
hensions of foreign competition, which 


they have been taught to entertain, and | 


that they ought not to trust for their 
future prosperity to a delusive system, | 
which has produced, and can only pro- | 
duce disappointment, but that, on the | 
contrary, they ought to rely upon their 
own industry, their own energy, intelli- 
gence, and enterprise. I am convinced, 
that they are not the true friends of the 


British farmer, however fond they may be. | 


of arrogating that exclusive tithe, who 
would inculcate upon him, a reliance 
upon the artificial regulations of Acts of 
Parliament, instead of upon his own exer- 
tions. Nor, can I help observing, that it 
is not a litthe remarkable, how much 
louder have been the complaints of agri- 
cultyral distress, in former years, and 
how much greater the clamour for the 
maintenance of the system of protection, 
from those districts of the country which 
are most behind hand in their system of 
cultivation, From the. agricultural coun- 
ties of Scotland, from the county | have 


the fullest, aud most | 


| of agriculture in these, and in the northera 
|counties. Look at the inartificial system 
of cultivation pursued in the southera 
’ counties, their antiquated rotation of crops, 
their heavy and clumsy plough, hardly im- 
proved from the ancient instrument, of 
| which, as schoolboys, we have read a 
desctiptiou in the Georgics, and, I ask, 
‘how can those who adhere to such a 
system as this, who are so backward in 
improvement, expect to compete with the 
northern farmers, with thei improved 
modes of husbandry, their amended rota- 
tion of crops, their light and well con- 
structed plough, doing more work, in a 
single day, with one man and two horses, 
than the other can accomplish in two 
'days, with a man and a boy, aod with 
three or four horses following each other 
in a string. 

It is by carrying into agticulture 
generally, the intelligence, and the enter- 
prise, for which some districts are already 
| distinguished—It is by thus increasing the 
productiveness of the soil, and diminish- 
ing the expenses of cultivation, and not by 
being bolstered up by protecting duties, 
that the prosperity of the lauded interest 
must be secured. 

Isthis, Sir, only my cpinion? No—it 
is one which rests upon far higher au- 
thority upon agricultural matters, thau I 
can pretend to. I allude to Lord Tweed- 
dale, one of the most distinguished agri- 
culturists, as the House is aware, of the 
present day. Some months ago, I saw 
‘with great pleasure an account of the pro- 
ceedings at an agricultural dinner, in the 
south of Eugland, at which that noble 
s Lord was present. Some of those speeches 
so usual with certain gentlemen, upon such 
occasions had been made, calling upon the 
farmers to defend their rights ; to resist 
the slightest change or modification of the 
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Corn-laws and so maintain their claim to 
protection; when Lord Tweeddale adminis- 
tered a reproof to those who held this 
language, of which the satire was not the 
less from its having been, I believe, too 
fine to be perceived by those against whom 
it was directed. He told his audience, 
that what really deserved their attention, 
was the improvement of their system of 
agriculture; that in many important points, 
they were greatly behind hand, and that, 
if the farmers of England exerted them- 
selves, they would soon make two ears of 
corn grow, where one grew now, and that 
by doing so, they would practically repeal 
the Corn-laws. Lord Tweeddale’s advice 
was right, and it is remarkable that in the 
committees of 1833 and 1836, of which I 
was a member, | observed almost univer- 
sally, that those witnesses who seemed to 
have carried on their farming operations 
with most spirit, and most success, were 
those who the least relied upon the artificial 
protection of the law. Three gentlemen, 
Mr. Bell, Mr. Hope, and Mr. Howton, who 
gave a most interesting account of the 
highly improved system of cultivation, 
which they had carried onin the Lothians, 
concurred in objecting tothe present Corn- 
law. Some of the English farmers who have 
entered upon the same career of improve- 
ment, expressed a similar opinion; I will 
mention only Mr. Crowther, who farmed, 
if IT am not mistaken, 2,000 acres of land 
in Leicestershire, and Mr. Ellis who had 
an extensive farm in Leicestershire. All 
these gentlemen, whose success in their 
agricultural pursuits was the best proof 
of their skill, expressed a most decided 
Opinion as to the unfavourable operation of 
the existing Corn-law upon the interests 
of the farmer. 1 do not mean that they 
all agreed precisely as to the change which 
should be adopted; some proposed one 
alteration of the law, and some another, 
but they all were agreed as to the fact, 
that the present Corn-law is not really 
beneficial to the enterprising farmer. 

In conclusion, I have only to entreat 
hon. Gentlemen to consider how deeply 
important is the question they are about 
to decide. It is now in our power, in 
altering the Corn-law to substitute one 
resting upon a sounder principle, and, at 
the same time, to avert any sudden or 
violent change. But, if we neglect this 
opportunity, who can tell what may be the 
result? 
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If, after the high prices of the present 
year, and the stimulus which I am in- 
formed this price has already given to the 
increased growth of wheat, we should 
have two favourable harvests in succes- 
sion, the table of this House will again 
groan beneath the burthen of petitions 
complaining of agricultural distress. But 
if, on the contrary, we should be visited 
with the misfortune of another bad crop, 
the consequences will be far more serious. 
We have been more fortunate than we 
deserved in this year, obtaining, even at 
the high price we have been compelled to 
pay for it, the supply we so greatly needed. 
But we may rest assured, that while we 
maintain our fluctuating duty, the foreign 
grower, after the losses already sustained, 
will not venture to make any preparation 
to meet a demand for our market. If, 
therefore, now that the stocks of foreign 
corn before accumulated are exhausted, 
another deficient harvest should compel us 
again to seek for a supply from abroad, is 
it improbable that this demand may cause 
so much difficulty in the chief grain-grow- 
ing countries, that they may all follow the 
course which has this year been adopted 
by France? In such an event, we might 
be exposed to an absolute deficiency of 
food, and can any man contemplate, 
without the most serious apprehension, 
the possible effect of such a state of things 
in our densely-peopled manufacturing dis- 
tricts? Even that degree of scarcity 
under which we are now suffering, with 
the high prices it occasions, if it had 
fallen upon us only a year ago, when we 
should have had, at the same time, to 
struggle with the difficulties arising from 
the stagnation of trade, would have pro- 
duced an extent of distress in those dis- 
tricts which would have been a source of 
the utmost danger. 

The question then is, whether we are 
needlessly to incur so great a hazard; 
whether we are to leave such interests as 
these to the chances of the seasons, or 
whether we are to avail ourselves of the 
opportunity we now have of securing our- 
selves, as far as it is possible to do so, 
against the ruinous fluctuation in the price 
of corn to which we have been exposed, 
and against the alternate distress thus oc- 
casioned to the commercial and agricul- 
tural classes of the community, by once 
more putting the trade in corn upon a 
sound and natural footing, free from all 





the risk and uncertainty to which it is 
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subjected by our scale of variable du- 
ties? 
Debate again adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, March 14, 1839. 


MinutEs.] Bill. Read a third time :—Transfer of Aids. 

Petitions presented. By Earls Stanhope, Hardwicke, Strad- 
broke, Abingdon, Tankerville, Ripon, Clare, Bradford, 
Yarborough, Aberdeen, and Warwick, Marquesses of 
Salisbury, Thomond, and Westmeath, Dukes of Buc- 
Kingham, Richmond, and Rutland, Lords Kenyon, 
Foley, Willoughby d’Eresby, Rayleigh, Wharncliffe, Re- 
desdale, and Sondes, from an immense number of places, 
against the Repeal of the Corn-laws.—By the Earl of 
Durham, Ear] Fitzwilliam, and the Earl of Rosebery, 
from a number of places, for the Repeal of the Corn- 
laws. 


Corn-Laws — Lasourers’ Periri- 
ons.| The Duke of Rutland, on present- 
ing a great number of petitions against 
the repeal, said, that some of them were 
signed by several agricultural labourers. 
He asked one of them whether he knew 
what was the object of the petition, and 
his answer was, ‘ Yes, it is to maintain 
the present law.” The noble Duke then 
asked him why he had signed a petition, 
belonging, as he did, to a class of persons 


for whose benefit, it was said, the repeal 


was called for? His answer was, ‘I 
signed the petition, because I thought it 
would prevent a revolution.” Now, how 
could he use any arguinent stronger than 
that which was thus used by this labourer 
because he was firmly convinced, that if 
the present Corn-laws were repealed, the 
aristocracy of the country would receive a 
severe blow, and the landowners and la- 
bourers would be plunged into an abyss 
of ruin altogether ? 

The Earl of Radnor wished to know 
from the noble Duke whether he asked 
this labourer, who was afraid of a revolu- 
tion, how he supposed the repeal of the 
Corn-laws could produce a revolution ? 

The Duke of Rutland replied, that he 
certainly did not ask the labourer that 
question, but he went on to interrogate 
him on several other points. He asked 
him, whether, if the price of corn were to 
go down lower than 40s or 35s. a quarter, 
he expected his wages would remain at 
12s. a week, and his answer was, that he 
did not expect they would. He also 
asked, not only him, but six or seven 
other labourers who were present, what 
they thought their masters could grow 
wheat for, and be fairly and properly re- 
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munerated. He begged them to take time 
to consider the point. He would not tell 
them what was his own opinion upon the 
subject, but said, that he wished to learn 
what was theirs, telling them that they 
had as much right to have an opinion 
upon it as any one of their Lordships had. 
After a little while they replied, that they 
thought their masters should have 32. a 
quarter. 

The Earl of DIadnor asked whether 
those labourers knew the fact, that the 
Corn-laws had never kept the price of 
wheat up to 3/. a quarter ? 

Lord Brougham was quite ready to pay 
every attention to the opinions of day la- 
bourers on this subject, for no people had 
a greater stake in the question than they 
had. It was his opinion, that if they were 
better instructed than they were, as to 
what concerned their own interests, they 
would be more likely to agree with his 
noble Friend (the Earl of Radnor) and 
himself on this subject. He hoped, how- 
ever, that it was not the agricultural in- 
terests whose opinions were alone to be 
cited as of high authority, and great 
weight in matters of legislation. The no- 
ble Duke had cited the opinion of six or 
seven day labourers, most respectable in- 
dividuals, no doubt, in favour of 3/. a 
quarter. That was their opinion; and 
they were unquestionably most important 
members of the community. But, then, 
he would go one step further, and say, 
that the manufacturing labourers ought to 
be consulted as well as the agricultural 
labourers, and not merely upon the Corn- 
laws, but upon other subjects. He could 
cite to the noble Duke certain other 
important questions upon which day 
labourers had a very strong, clear, and 
unhesitating opinion, such as reform, for 
instance ; a much easier question than 
that of the Corn-laws. There were not 
only six or seven of them, but six or seven 
millions who were agreed in opinion, that 
they were not fairly represented; and 
when he should bring that subject before 
their Lordships—[{The Earl of Stanhope: 
What subject 7] Why, the extension of 
the Reform Bill. When he should bring 
that subject forward, he intended to con- 
sult the labourers as well as the noble 
Duke. What was fit for one was fit for 
the other. It was with the greatest satis- 
faction, therefore, that he had the noble 
Duke’s concurrence in the propriety of 
consulting the opinions, not only of six or 
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seyen day labourers, but of six or seven 
millions. He should very soon present a 
petitition from these day labourers, all 
claiming to, be represented in the Legis- 
lature, not only upon the subject of the 
Carn-laws, but upon all other subjects. 
The Duke of Rutland entirely concur- 
red with the noble and learned Lord, that 
the opinions of the manufacturing labour- 
ers should be consulted as well as of the 
agricultural kabourers ; and he was, there- 
fore, happy to have the opportunity of lay- 
ing before their Lordships a petition against 
any alteration iu the present Corn-law 
from the very important manufacturing 
borough of Leicester, bearing the signa- 
tures of no less than 1,175 manufacturing 
labourers, 1,600 and odd shopkeepers, 71 
master manufacturers and bankers, 118 
gentry and clergy, and 307 other residents 
—the whole number of signatures being 
3,285; and if the noble and learned Lord 
would go with him to Leicester, he would 
engage totake him tothe residence of 
exery wan who bad signed the petition. 
Petition laid on the Table. 


Importation oF Foreign Fruir.] 
The Duke of Rechmond would take this 
opportunity of presenting a petition from 
the inhabitauts of Sompting and Lanceing 
in, the western division of the county of 
Sussex, for protection against Foreign 
Fruit admitted into this country on the 
payment of an ad valorem duty, by an 
act passed last year. He would not enter 
into, the subject, but content himself with 
reading the pledge given by the noble 
Viscount at the head of her Majesty’s Go- 
yerpnment at the close ot last scssion, 
which he would no doubt feel it his duty 
immediately. to carry into exccution. On 
the 9th of August the noble Duke (the 
Duke of Wellington) opposed the Cus- 
toms Bill, as he (the Duke of Richmond) 
did also. On the 10th of August he 
asked his noble Friend (Viscount Mel- 
bourne) whether, if the bill were then per- 
mitted to pass without opposition, he 
would reconsider the objectionable clauses 
next Session. In the Mirror of Parlia- 
ment these words were ascribed to his 
noble Friend: “I should be extremely 
sorry to lose or abandon this measure, 
which, if passed, a bill shall be introduced 
next Session to meet the points objected 
to,” Upon that the. noble Duke opposite 


wished to know, when the bill would be 
intgoduced, 


His noble. Friend replied, 
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Foreign Fruit. 


“as early as possible.” Plenty of time 
had certainly been given to his noble 
Friend to carry that pledge into effect, 
and he now wished to ask him on what 
day his colleagues would bring in a bill 
in the House of Commons for that pur- 
pose. 

Viscount Melbourne said it was a very 
inopportune night for the question which 
the noble Duke had stirred to be imtro- 
duced ; but first he begged to say, that he 
kuew nothing of that book from which the 
noble Duke had been reading. He did 
not rely, in any respect, upon the author- 
ity of that book. He had nothing to do 
with the report it contained. The report 
had never been submitted tohim: he was, 
therefore, not in the slightest degree re- 
sponsible for it. It was quite impossible 
that be could have said what was there 
reported, What he did say was, that the 
question should be reconsidered in the be- 
ginning of the next Session of Parliament ; 
and that, if the duties were found to be so 
ruinous in their effects to the growers of 
fruit as was represented, then the matter 
should be remedied. That was all he 
could possibly say. As to saying, with 
| respect to a bill to which the House of 
| Commons had assented, that he would 
bring in a bill to have a portion of it re- 
pealed, it was more than he had any 
iright to say. He understood that his 
‘right hon. Friend, the President of the 
| Board of Trade, bad seen many deputa- 
| tions of fruit-growers on the subject, and 
| that the matter was under consideration. 

If the circumstances were as they had 
| been stated to be, a remedy would be 
| applied to the evil. 

The Duke of Wellington said that as far 
as he could recollect the circumstance, 
the bill was, introduced in an irregular 
manner, at a late period of the Session of 
last year, and that the growers of fruit 
conceived they were injured by some of 
its provisions. The noble Duke (the Duke 
of Richmond) stated very strong reasons 
why a bill affecting that class of persons 
should not be passed without notice. At 
the same time he was exceedingly unwill- 
ing to stop a measure which the noble 
Viscount stated, on the part of the Go- 
-vernment, it was desirable should be 
passed. He, therefore, consented to al- 
low the bill to proceed, but expressed a 
hope that the noble Viscount would take 
the subject into consideration, with a view 








ito a remedy being applied at an carly 








period this Session to the evils complained 
of by the fruit-growers, because, if any 
delay. were to take place, the parties com- 
plaining might be entirely ruined. 

The Earl of Radnor observed, that with 
respect ta one article of home growth— 
he meant apples—the fruit-growers had 
no reason to complain of the operation of 
this measure; for apples last year were 
2s. a bushel, and the year before 2s. 6d. ; 
whereas they were now 4s. a bushel. 

The Duke of Richmond had no wish to 
bring on a discussion upon the subject at 
the present moment, but he must declare 
that he would never again allow himself 
to, withhold any opposition to a measure 
which he thought ought not to pass. His 
noble Friend had said, that all he pledged 
himself to was that he would reconsider 
the question. Why he could compel him 
to consider it, if he chose, by presenting 
this petition. He had allowed the bill to 
pass without saying ‘‘ not content,” be- 
cause he believed it was the intention of 
the Government to repeal the objection- 
able clauses early this Session. As to the 
price of fruit, to which his noble Friend 
(the Earl of Radnor) had referred, he 
would only state that whereas in 1822 
apples were 10s. a bushel, they were 
now only 4s. The real hardship of the 
law was its operation upon the occupiers, 
who, were generally labourers of small 
gardens and orchards. There were a great 
many cottages in Sussex occupied by la- 
bourers which had orchards attached to 
them, the produce of which afforded them 
very great assistance. These were the 
parties whe suffered by the clauses, which 
were very improperly allowed to creep into 
a customs bill, which was passed without 
any discussion at a late period of the Ses- 
siov. As to the pledge given by his noble 
Friend, all he could say was, that he had 
understood it in the sense in which it was 
reported. His noble Friend might have 
expressed himself too strongly, but that 
was nothing to him. 

The conversation ended. 


Corn-Laws. 


Cornx-Laws.] The Marquess of West- 
meath, in presenting a petition from the 
Grand Jury of Westmeath against any 
alteration of the Corn-laws, stated, that 
the greater portion of the population 
of Ireland, at least 5,000,000, would 
be thrown out of employment, and re- 
duced to ruin if the present law were re- 
pealed. He begged to know whether the 
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uoble Earl (Earl Fitzwilliam), who bad 
large possessions in Ireland, bad duly con- 
sidered what the effect of his proposition, 
with respect to the Corn-laws, would be 
upon that country. 

Order of the Day read. 

Earl F%tzwilliam said, he should be ex- 
ceedingly happy to answer the question of 
the noble Marquess as well as he could; 
;and, perhaps, he could not better preface 
| what he had to say upon the subject than 
iby expressing, very humbly indeed, his 
‘doubt whether the noble Marquess had 
‘taken a very correct view of the eflect 
iwhich an alteration of the Corn-laws 
would have upon the prosperity of Ireland. 
| But then there was a very important pre- 
‘liminary consideration, namely, to define 
| distinctly what their Lordships, and par- 
ticularly the noble Marquess, meant by 
the term “Ireland.” If the noble Mar- 
quess meant by the term “ Ireland,” the 
6,000 or 7,000 persons who owned the 
soil of that country, or if he meant the 
‘somewhat larger, but still not very nu- 
‘merous class of persons who were the 
ilessees of the owners in fee of the soil, 
‘then it was quite possible that the noble 
| Marquess might take a correct view of the 
leffect of the Corn-laws ia Ireland. It 
was just possible, though he did not admit 
it to be necessary—nor did he believe that 
for a very long period of time it would be 
found to be true—it was just possible, 
that the effect of an alteration of the 
Corn-laws might be to reduce the rent of 
the landlords in Ireland. But that it 
would have any bad effect upon the con- 
dition of the people of Ireland, he enter- 
tained an opinion diametrically opposed 
to that of the noble Marquess—diametri- 
cally opposcd to the opimions of those 
who said, that the interests of Ireland 
were opposed to the motion he was about 
to make; because if there were any part 
of the population of the empire—if there 
were any class—any section of society 
inthe United Kingdom who were inter- 
ested in having the means—the good, and 
wholesome, and useful means of subsist- 
ence placed within their reach (which at 
present they had not),—it was the great 
mass of the population of Ireland, The 
noble Marquess talked of there being 
5,000,000 of people engaged in agricul- 
ture in Ireland. He could only say, that 
he wished there were any thing like that 
number of persons engaged in any thing 
that could be called agriculture in that 
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country. There might, indeed, be 
5,000,000 of persons, and more, who 
lived upon the land in Ireland ; and who, 
so living upon the land, paid all the sur- 
plus beyond the short means necessary to 
a wretched existence to the landlords of 
that country in the shape of rent. But 
to say, that there were 5,000,000 of per- 
sons engaged in any occupation that could 
be dignified by the name of agriculture, 
was to commit one of the grossest mis- 
takes that mortal man could fall into; 
and if any of their Lordships, who were 
unacquainted with Ireland, should run 
away with that idea, and think it their 
duty, on that ground, to resist the motion 
with which he should have the honour of 
concluding, he could only say that they 
would, in his opinion, take a most erro- 
neous view of the interests of that coun- 
try. So much fora subject which cer- 
tainly would not naturally have been the 
one with which he should have commenced 
his address to their Lordships upon the 
subject of the Corn-laws. The great 
variety of petitions which had been pre- 
sented to their Lordships that day, as well 
as on the previous evening, and since the 
commencement of the Session, and the 
great contradiction of the opinions ex- 
pressed in those petitions, showed, no 
doubt, that there was a great variety of 
opinions entertained in the country upon 
this great and important subject. It was 
only natural that such a variety of opin- 
ions should exist. Their Lordships, he 
was assured, in common with all other 
men, were too apt to form their opinions 
according to their wishes, and to form 
those wishes according to their interests. 
The interests of varicus classes of men 
were various, and thence it was, that upon 
this question there was so great a variety 
of fancied and supposed interests, al- 
though he firmly and sincerely believed, 
that there was only one real and solid in- 
terest. The duty, then, which it appeared 
to him their Lordships had to perform 
upon this occasion was to discuss and 
consider the various opinions which had 
been expressed upon the subject—to en- 
deavour to separate (if he might so ex- 
press himself) the wheat from the chaff— 
to ascertain the opinions which were based 
upon a solid foundation—to adopt those 
opinions as the ground of their own pro- 
ceedings, and to discard those opinions 
which should appear to be founded upon 
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different classes of the community, as 
divided by rank and station, he certainly 
was not one of those—on the contrary, 
upon that point he entirely concurred with 
the noble Duke (Rutland)—he was not 
one of those who were at all disposed to 
disregard the opinions of the labouring 
classes. He believed, that many of them 
were capable of forming correct and sound 
opinions, At the same time, it was not 
to be denied, that in proportion as the 
education of any class of persons was 
more or less extended, so would be the 
value greater or less of their opinions ; 
and if, as he was afraid was the case, the 
agricultural labouring population in this 
country was the class which, in education, 
perhaps, was the least advanced—which 
had the fewest opportunities of arriving 
at sound opinions, which men could not 
arrive at unless they had the opportu- 
nity of comparing their own pre-conceived 
opinions with the opinions of others—if 
again that portion of the labouring 
class which were engaged in agriculture, 
were, perhaps, more likely to act accord- 
ing to the suggestion of their employers 
than any other class of operatives—then, 
undoubtedly, the opinions of that class 
were not those most entitled to their 
Lordships’ attention and respect. This 
attention, within no very long period, had 
been a good deal attracted to the condi- 
tion of the islands in the South Sea. By 
one of those marvellous dispensations of 
Providence which we sometimes witnessed, 
Christianity seemed to have taken a great 
stride in those islands, and to have based 
itself upon a foundation which he trusted 
would never be thrown down. In the foot- 
steps of Christianity, civilization would 
follow. Now, if when generations had 
passed by, any of the inhabitants of this 
country were to read in the history of one 
of those islands, that the importation of 
yams, plantains, and bread fruit, from any 
of the other islands had been prohibited, 
and under no circumstances was the im- 
port of those yams, plantains, and bread- 
fruit to be admitted, unless the price of 
these articles of food had previously risen 
to a very high rate—undoubtedly the 
reader would say, that those islanders had 
acted upon a very false principle; nay, 
would he not conclude, if that island 
should be visited with the evils and hor- 
rors of famine, that it was owing to the 
false legislation which had excluded from 
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bouring islets. Now, he was afraid, that 
in dealing with the Corn-laws, that Eng- 
land did in the year 1815 act pretty much 
in the same manner. By the law passed 
in that year the importation of foreign 
corn was positively prohibited unless the 
average price of wheat in this country had 
previously attained to 80s. a quarter. But 
the extraordinary part of the story was, 
that the persons in whose favour it was 
over and over again stated the law was 
passed were by no means contented with 
it. From 1815 down to 1828, during 
which that law was practically in operation 
(for the change in 1823 was a change 
only under contingent circumstances which 
never came into operation); from 1815 
down to 1828, we were actually living 
under a law which positively prohibited 
the importation of foreign grain, unless 
British wheat had previously arrived at 
80s. a quarter. What was the effect of 
that law upon the agricultural interest ? 
Was there to be found in the history of 
that interest a period during which louder, 
and, he believed, better-founded, com- 
plaints of its distress were repeatedly, 
almost continually, poured forth? It be- 


came obvious, that that law could not 
stand. It was accordingly abrogated; and 


instead of that law the wisdom of 1828 
devised the system under which we were 
now living. He admitted, that the law of 
1828 was a great improvement upon the 
law of 1815. He thought, that the modi- 


fied system adopted in the former was a | 


great improvement upon the absolute pro- 
hibition of the latter; but, nevertheless, 
the new law appeared to him to possess a 
great deal too much of the prohibitory 
character. Had agriculture uniformly 
flourished under that new law? had there 
been no agricultural petitions presented 
to Parliament? — had there been no 
complaints of distress? was there no agri- 
cultural committee in 1833, and again 
in 1836, appointed to investigate the 
evils of which the agriculturists com- 
plained? There was no man who would 
not be compelled to answer those ques- 
tions in the affirmative. Then it appeared, 
that neither the prohibitory law of 1815, 
nor the regulatory law of 1828 (for he 
knew his noble Friend opposite would not 
allow him to call the present a prohibitory 
law—he knew his noble Friend would tell 
him that it was a law not to prohibit—not 
to raise prices; but simply to regulate 
them—he should be glad if it had had 
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that effect)—it appeared, that neither of 
these laws had procured prosperity for the 
agricultural interest. If any of their 
Lordships had a watch which went too 
fast or too slow, he apprehended he would 
take it to a watchmaker to make it go 
faster or slower, according to the fault of 
which it was guilty. The watchmaker 
would regulate it and correct its vice. 
Was that the effect of the Act of 1828? 
A regulatory act ought to have the effect 
of lowering the prices when they had a 
tendency to rise, and of raising them when 
they had a tendency to fall. The act of 
1828 had had no such effect. If it had 
had any such effect he should be exceed- 
ingly glad—nay, he should be most grate- 
ful to any of their Lordships to point out 
to him the time, the period, and the cir- 
cumstances under which it had had either 
of those effects. He confessed it always 
appeared to him, that there were some 
elements in the law itself which had a 
direct contrary tendency, and particularly 
with regard to the ascending scale. Their 
Lordships would recollect—taking 63s. 
or 64s., it did not matter which, as the 
standard price—that in the descending 
scale the duty increased one shilling for 
every shilling that the average price di- 
minished. Not so with the ascending 
scale. There, indeed, the duty did diminish 


| “Ve “1° . . 
one shilling for every shilling in the in- 


crease of the average price for two or three 
stages; but in a short time the duty di- 
minished two shillings for every shilling in 
the increase of the average price; a little 
way further it diminished three shillings for 
every shilling of increase in the average 
price; and, finally, it diminished four 
shillings for every increased shilling in the 
average price. Now, if each of their 
Lordships would just for one moment con- 
sider himself a corn-factor —a_ person 
holding a considerable quantity of corn in 
bond, he would see how this kind of scale 
operated. It operated in this way :— 
When the price of corn was 68s., if the 
factor could get it up to 69s., an increase 
in price of one shilling only, there would 
be a diminution of two shillings of duty ; if 
he could get it up from 69s. to 70s., an 
advance of only one more shilling, he 
would have the advantage of a reduction 
of three shillings in the duty; and last of 
all, the last stage of the ascending scale, 
if he could by some contrivance raise the 
price only one shilling more, namely, to 
71s., he would be benefitted by getting rid 
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of 4s. of duty. He thought, that each and 
alt of their Lordships, being corn-factors 
having a large quantity of corn undér 
the Queen’s lock in London or Liverpool— 
would be very apt to look closcly to their 
oWn interests. What would their Lord- 
ships do under such circumstances? Was 
there any doubt that any one of their 
Lordships who was a large holder of 
bonded corn would conspire to raise the 
price with the view of diminishing the 
duty. This was an inevitable consequence 
of the existing Corn-laws, a consequence 
of which they could not be divested. 
Their Lordships must see, from what 
he had just stated, that the effect 
of the Corn-laws was not to regulate 
prices by lowering them, but actually to 
give a temptation to a considerable body 
of persons to do everything in their power 
to raise them. Than this he could con- 
céivé nothing more vicious in the operation 
of any law that human ingenuity could 
devise, unless, perhaps, the mischievous- 
ness, the criminal mischievousness of the 
law of 1815, which prohibited the import- 
ation of foreign corn altogether. And 
what was the result of all this vicious legis- 
lation? Had the agricultural class been 
prosperous? Had the law operated asa 
wholesome regulator of prices? In 1833 
theré was a Committee of the House of 
Commons upon agriculture, at the head 
of which was a most able and distinguished 
Member—a great Friend of his—not now, 
he was sorry to say, in the ranks of the 
Government, where he thought, both for 
himself and for his credit, he had better 
bé. What did that Committee say? At 
the conclusion of their report, they lauded 
the act of 1828, and proclaimed to the 
country that under the operation of that 
act, the fluctuations of price had been 
exceedingly small. Happy and most for- 
tunate Committee, to have sat in 1833! 
The Committee which sat in 1826 ex- 
pressed no opinion at all; for if they had, 
they could not have concurred with the 
noble Duke (the Duke of Richmond), in 
his praises of the law of 1828. They 
could not have proclaimed that under 
that law the prices had been steady; still 
less could they have made this declaration, 
if instead of sitting in the year 1833, they 
had to make their report at the present 
moment. That Committee had stated, 
that there were no fluctuations, or no 
fluctuations to signify, under the opera- 
tion of the act; and they assumed this 
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fact on & calculation of the ¢ycle of the 
opie 3 five years, showing thé fluctua- 
tion to be 45 per cent. No doubt this 
was found exceedingly mischievous both 
to growers and consumers. But what 
had been the fluctuation since? Why, if 
they had to report now, instead of saying 
that the fluctuation was 45 per cent., 
they would have to announce it at 119 
percent. So that this bill had most sig- 
nally failed of regulating the price of 
corn. But it had not failed to raise the 
price of corn. It had raised it, and in a 
most mischievous manner. Did any man 
alive believe, that that law had not the 
effect which we should have seen, if we had 
the good fortune to be living under the old 
free trade of England? [* Oh, oh!) Aye, 
he repeated, if we were living under the old 
free trade of England—for the present 
system commenced only in the year 1815, 
| Could the noble Earl who cheeted just 
now, say that it commenced earlier ?— 
{Earl Stanhope: In the reign of Charles 
the 2nd.] There were, no doubt, Corn- 
laws at the earlier periods of our history, 
but they were for the purposes of giving a 
bounty on the export of corn. He knew, 
that there were laws, too, which imposed 
duties on the import of corn: that there 
was what was called the high, moderate, 
and low duty. The noble Earl did not 
suppose that he was not acquainted with 
all this.—[Earl Stanhope: It does not ap- 
pear that you are.] If, however, their 
Lordships took into consideration the cir- 
cumstances of those times, they would 
find that these laws had no practical oper- 
ation. The law of 1803 had no practical 
effect; neither had the law passed during 
the administration of Mr. Pitt, in 1790. 
The price at home during these periods 
was high, and the people of England were 
enjoying all the advantages of a free trade. 
It was, therefore, his perfect conviction, 
that in the year 1815, it entered, for the 
first time, into the contemplation of the 
Parliament of England to attempt the ex- 
clusion of foreign corn, for the benefit of 
the landed interest. That attempt had 
most signally failed. His noble Friend 
opposite (the Earl of Ripon) stated, that 
the object of these laws was not to raise 
but to regulate the price of corn. His 
noble Friend was extremely jealous on 
this point; but if the object of them had 
not been to raise the price, what was the 
meaning of the hundreds of petitions pray- 
ing not to repeal those laws? I[t was 
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quite obvious, under whatever auspices 
they were introduced, from all the evidence 
that Was ever given on the subject, that 
the real object of these laws was to raise the 
price of corn. ['* No, no!”| Ifit were not so, 
he claimed the vote of the noble Lord who 
cried “no”; but the noble Lord must know 
full well, that the object of these laws was 
what he had stated. He would not say, 
that the supporters of those laws wished 
to raise the price of corn beyond what it 
now was, for we had gone a hittle too far ; 
and now felt, that the whole basis of those 
laws was trembling under our feet. And 
whatever noble Lords might say in the 
coursé of that debate, and whatever vote 
they might come to, he was satisfied that 
there was a deep-rooted feeling in the 
minds of many of them that this question 
must be reconsidered, and that there were 
elements at work in the political and social 
frame of society, which, if not attended to 
this Session, would force their Lordships 
to the consideration of this question at a 
time when it must be entered upon under 
circumstances much more difficult and 
trying than at present, and still more diffi- 
cult than they would have been five or six 
years ago. He was convinced, that among 


all their Lordships who really reflected 
upon the question, there was a deep- 
seated a that it was impossible to 


go on with this system of prohibition under 
the present circumstances of the country, 
or under those which we had reason to 
anticipate, But to return to the point 
which he had been discussing. Though 
this was called a bill for regulating the 
ptive of corn, it was practically a prohibi- 
tion on the import of foreign corn. Could 
any man believe, that when wheat was 
63s. and the duty was 24s. the quarter, 
that any corn would be imported? Why, 
they knew perfectly well that no corn 
could be imported for home consumption 
at that price and a duty of 24s. per quar- 
ter. It was perfectly clear, that the foreign 
dealer could not import at that price ; and 
he was, therefore, warranted in saying, 
that when wheat was at 63s., the duty 
was a prohibitory one, The price of 63s. 
was quite as serious to the consumer at 
the present time as 80s. was in the year 
1815. If, therefore, when wheat reached 
the price of 63s. the duty was prohibitory, 
the practical effect was just the same, as 
if a clause had been introduced into the 
Act of Parliament actually prohibiting the 
inportation of foreign corn. Now, why 
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were they to have an Act of Parliament 
to raise the price of corn? What were 
the grounds on which it rested? He 
knew one which was a great favourite, 
It was one which almost all the advocates 
of the law had recourse to, which we read 
in the evidence of the witnesses before the 
different Committees that sat upon this 
subject, and particularly of that class to 
which land surveyors and all such persons 
belonged, All of them agreed in this, 
that because a great revenue was raiséd 
in this country, it was, therefore, necessary 
to endeavour to raise the price of corn. 
He confessed it appeared to him the most 
preposterous argument that ever entered 
into the mind of man to say, that because 
the people paid a large amount of taxation 
it was essential to their well-being to 
burthen them still more; and what was 
the law to raise the price of corn but an 
additional tax upon the people? If by 
the operation of an Act of Parliament 
they kept up the price at 64s., which 
would otherwise be but 54s.—or at 74s., 
what would, but for this Act, be 645.— 
what was the extra 10s. which we paid on 
every quarter of wheat but a tax on the 
people to that amount? And, if the con- 
sumption of wheat in this country was 
ten or fourteen millions of quarters, the 
operation of this law was to levy a tax on 
the people of England of 6,000,000/. or 
7,000,000/. a-year. But the argument 
which he had noticed proceeded upon an 
assumption which he felt ashamed that the 
landed interest of England should have 
recourse to. They talked as if they paid 
the whole taxation of the country. They 
argued—they voted—they legislated—as 
if they alone paid taxes. They made the 
circumstance of this country paying a 
great quantity of taxes on other articles 
the foundation for asking Parliament to 
raise an additional tax on corn, with a 
view to attain an object which was any- 
thing but creditable. But this scheme 
had failed of securing rent to the land- 
lord or profit to the farmer; and it must 
have failed, and had failed in giving good 
wages to the labourer. The last was one 
of the strongest predictions of the sup- 
porters of the measure. He was at a 
public meeting the other day, at which 
attended various classes — merchants, 
bankers, country gentlemen, and what 
might be considered the representatives of 
labourers, though he did not know whe- 
ther there were any of that description of 
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persons present. He had heard it said, 
that a certain law, discussed at that meet- 
ing, was a law for the benefit of the 
labourers. It would have done their 
Lordships’ hearts good (to use a homely 
phrase) to have observed how all the 
landed gentlemen applauded that expres- 
sion. Their Lordships would have re- 
joiced to see what a deep interest these 
gentlemen took in the welfare of the work- 
ing classes. He confessed, that he, as an 
humble auditor, was astonished at this 
expression, but he was still more astonish- 
ed at hearing it proceed from a person of 
great authority, of great weight, and who 
was respectfully looked up to by a large 
part of the country. He thought their 
Lordships would be very much surprised 
when they heard that the law which was 
thus spoken of was a law to raise the price 
of corn; to raise the price of the farmer’s 
produce and to keep up the rents of the 
landholder. But after his having heard 
all these encomiums on the law in ques- 
tion, it turned out that the law which this 
person was be-praising to the skies, and 
in his commendations of which he re- 
ceived the congratulations of all those 
connected with the land, was the identical 
Corn-law the subject of his motion. This 
bill, a bill for the labourers! Why, in 
spite of the half dozen signatures of 
labourers which were appended to the 
petition which the noble Duke (Rutland) 
that night presented, to tell any assembly 
of well-educated men that this bill was 
meant as a benefit to the labourers, would 
be to insult the understandings of every 
one of them. The direct effect of this bill 
was to raise the price of the labourer’s 
food, and to make the difference between 
the price of his food and his wages the 
least possible. If he were to frame a bill 
for the benefit of the labourer, he should 
take care so to draw it up as that the 
effects of it should be, that there should 
be the greatest possible difference between 
the price of food which the labourer con- 
sumed and the amount of wages which he 
received. The price of corn during the 
last few months had risen to a height so 
alarming, that it was necessary to raise 
the wages of the labourer. But the rise 
in the wages of the labourer did not at 
all keep pace with the increased charge 
brought upon him by the increase in the 
price ofcorn. But then there was another 
object which he always understood was 
the professed aim of the framers of this 
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law, and that was, to supply the people of 
England with a sufficient quantity of 
home-grown corn. Well, it had failed in 
that respect; for, otherwise, why was it 
necessary to have such large importations 
of foreign corn as unquestionably came 
into our market, though under circum- 
stances not so beneficial as if there had 
been a regular and steady trade kept up 
with regard to that article? They had not 
secured to the people of England a supply 
of corn of the home growth, nor could 
they expect to secure that. Since 1765 
it was manifest that the population had 
been outgrowing the power of production 
in the country, and therefore instead of 
being an exporting country, as we had 
been in the previous century, we had ne- 
cessarily become an importing one. But 
it was said that the price of corn must be 
raised, to enable the farmer to bear all the 
charges which were imposed on him. No 
later than this morning he saw it stated, 
that for land which produced three 
quarters of wheat per acre, and four 
quarters of barley, the rent assumed to 
be paid was a guinea, and the tithes 10s. 
If calculations of this kind were to be 
those on which they were to proceed, thev 
must not have the Corn Act of 1828 or of 
1813, but they must fix a minimum price 
of corn, and go back to the system acted 
upon in the first reigns of the Tudors and 
the Plantagenets; for at the end of the 
fifteenth century a wiser plan was adopted. 
In the report of the committee of 1833, to 
which he had adverted, it was stated that 
in the previous five years the fluctuation 
had been 45 percent. Since that period 
it would be recollected it was 120 per 
cent. In the chief port of Holland, 
Rotterdam, at the same time, the fluc- 
tuation under a perfectly free trade was 
only 40 per cent. It was impossible to 
conceive anything more strongly illus- 
trative of the mischievous effects of our 
law. He was quite convinced that 
it would be impossible to conceive 
the existence, under a free trade, of 
any such fluctuations in prices as had 
taken place under the existing law. There 
was another effect of the Corn-laws which 
he would wish to point out. If their 
Lordships were to consult the evidence of 
farmers, agriculturists, and land agents, 
upon the subject—if they were to go back, 
for instance, to the report of the commis- 
sioners of 1821, the most able report, per- 
haps, that ever emanated from Parliament 
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—they would find, that those parties had 
been in the habit of valuing their lands 
upon a calculation of 80s. being the aver- 
age price of corn. But 80s. was not the 
price realized; and the consequence was, 
the farmer could not pay his rent; and 
one of those struggles took place between 
the landlord and the tenant, which, unless 
the former was a very kindly-intentioned 
man, very desirous to promote the inter- 
ests of his tenants, and with sufficient 
knowledge of the subject to enable him to 
do so, must always end to the disadvan- 
tage of the latter. The Act of 1828, how- 
ever, took 64s, as the average price of 
corn; but even that was not realised—the 
price having fallen as low as 36s. He 


believed the highest yearly average for any | 


complete year since that period, taking 
what was called the harvest year, which 
commences on the Ist. of October, was 
67s.; this was in the year 1831. The 


average of the last broken portion of a 
year, namely, from the first of October 
last, was 70s.4d. Now, if they then fixed 
rents upon a calculation ofan assumed corn 
value of 80s., whereas in 1832 it fell below 
40s., and now upon an assumed value of 
63s., whereas it had also fallen to 40s., it 


was true the difference in the latter case 


was not so great as in the former, but still | 


the result must be of a very mischievous 
tendency to the agricultural classes in ge- 
neral. He thought, therefore, by these 
facts alone that he was authorized in say- 
ing, thatif any class of the community had 
suffered under the existing law, the agri- 
cultural interests had suffered most. He 
was in this, of course, alluding only to the 
immediate effect of the law upon individ- 
uals. With regard to its effect upon the 
commercial and manufacturing interests as 
bodies, it was not so much the immediate 
mischief which injured them, but what 
they had reason to apprehend as the result 
of the principle. The commercial and 
manufacturing points of view of this ques- 
tion he should purposely abstain from 
entering upon on the present occasion. 
His wish was, to draw their Lordships’ 
attention to the effect of the law on the 
price of corn, in regard to fluctuation, 
because, as he apprehended that this was 
one of the great grounds upon which the 
law was framed, namely, the prevention of 
fluctuations, he ought to rest his attack 
upon it, upon the ground that under it 
there had been very great fluctuations. 
That was the point upon which the law 
VOL. XLVI, {Pir 
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pretended to supply a remedy, and there- 
fore it was upon that point that the signa- 
lity of its failure was the greatest. He 
should therefore conclude by moving a 
resolution, ‘‘ that the Act of 9 George 4th, 
cap. 60, entitled, ‘ An Act to amend the 
laws relating to the importation of corn,’ 
has failed to secure that steadiness in the 
price of grain which is essential to the best 
interests of the country.” 

The Duke of Buckingham said, that he 
was content to take up this question on 
the noble Earl's own ground, and to 
defend the Corn-laws as they now were. 
The noble Earl had stated, that the Corn- 
laws were a landlord’s tax, imposed solely 
for the purpose of increasing the rental, 
and producing no good to the labourer. 
} Now, though that might be the opinion of 
the noble Earl, he did not think it was an 
opinion which prevailed very much among 
the landed gentry, farmers, or agricul- 
turists in general of the country. He did 
not know how the noble Earl would at- 
tempt to make it out, that if the landlord 
and farmer had no protection, the labourer 
could hope for a living. He, for one, had 
always heard and understood that the 
distresses of the farmer had always pro- 
duced a proportionate effect upon the 
interests of the labourer, and that if the 
farmer did not obtain returns sufficient to 
enable him to pay his labourers’ wages, it 
was impossible but the latter must suffer. 
The noble Lord said, that the present law 
had not succeeded in obtaining that 
steady, fixed, and firm price which they 
were devised to obtain; but he would ask 
the noble Earl whether any law could 
insure a fixed and steady price? [Earl 
Fitzwilliam: No Act of Parliament. But 
why not let things alone?] The noble 
Earl said, let things alone, whilst the 
noble Earl himself was one of those who 
would not let things alone. It was be- 
cause people would not let things alone 
that an agitation had been got up through- 
out the country upon this subject, creating 
ill blood between the agriculturists and 
the rest of the people, which was greatly 
owing to the course taken up by Ministers 
on this question. The agriculturists had 
never interfered with the manufacturing 
interests; and when the former were in 
distress some years ago, did they call for 
or receive any assistance from the latter? 
He believed, that the only benefit con- 
ferred upon them upon that occasion was 
the reduction of some trifling items of 
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taxation, and amongst the rest the never- 
to-be-forgotten duty on shepherds’ dogs, 
which he thought the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer need not be ambitious of 
having appended to his history. But he 
was really surprised to hear the noble 
Earl coming forward to-night with this 
resolution, as in 1815 the noble Earl 
had then expressed, as found reported, 
opinions very different, in the course of a 
debate in the House of Commons. Though 
the work from which he was about to 
quote these observations was one which 
the Members of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment might not recognize as authority, he 
hoped the noble Earl would allow him, 
on the present occasion, to read a quota- 
tion from Hansard’s Debates. 


* Lord Milton said, that not having yet taken 
any share in the debates or votes upon this 
subject, in consequence of not being able in 
his own mind to come to any satisfactory de- 
termination, and having now arrived at some- 
thing like a decision, after duly weighing both 
sides of the question, he wished to state it to 
the House. The question lay between two 
evils; and although in the abstract he was 
friendly to a free trade, yet in this case, as it 
would not depend upon ourselves alone, he 
was inclined to favour a measure, the object 
of which was, to render us independent of 
foreign assistance. He could bear witness, 
from his own personal experience, to the severe 
distresses of the labourers in husbandry, to 
whom the cheapness of corn (so much wished 
for by those who argued on the other side) 
was a disadvantage, because that very circum. 
stance threw them out of work: he was in- 
formed that in the Bedford Level, half the 
population were receiving parochial relief. 
Although the adoption of this Bill might be 
partially disadvantageous, he was convinced 
it would be generally beneficial, and without 
it he thought that the farmer would be ruined 
and the labourer starved. Considering, how- 
ever, how many conflicting interests were in- 
volved, he could have wished that it had been 
deemed expedient to resort to a temporary 
measure, since the establishment of a perma- 
nent system in matters on which the wisest 
men differed, was inexpedient. It was not 
without pain that he had come to the conclu- 
sion he had stated; and even now he could 
scarcely say, that he had absolutely decided 
what relief ought to be afforded, though he was 
convinced that some immediate assistance to 
the agricultural interest was required. Whether 
the restricting price should be 72s., 76s., or 80s., 
was a matter of less moment, although under 
all the circumstances he was in favour of the 
higher sum, as giving due encouragement to 
the farmer, without which he could not contend 
with rival and foreign markets.” * 
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These were the opinions of the noble 
Farl in 1815, in which he (the Duke 
of Buckingham) entirely concurred, and 
deeply did he regret to find, that the noble 
Earl put forth a different opinion in 1839, 
It was impossible for their Lordships not 
to be aware of the dangerous tendency of 
agitation upon questions of this kind out 
of doors, in the hope and intention of 
unduly influencing their Lordships’ de- 
cisions in that House, and in the present 
instance most deeply did he regret to find 
that the manufacturers had so far lost 
sight of the great object they should have 
in view, the general interests of the com- 
munity. Let them rest assured that if 
the farmers were reduced to distress, the 
manufacturers would soon have to rue the 
day which brought it upon them. Of 
this point he was sure, that although the 
agitators of this question would be foiled 
of their object to alter these laws, the 
system of agitation which they had adopted 
would, if persevered in, succeed in poison- 
ing people’s minds to such an extent that 
it was not for him to say what events 
might result from it. But this he did 
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maintain, that upon a question of so 
much importance as this, the Government 


f the country ought not to have allowed 
it to be an open question, but one upon 
which their views, as a Government, should 
have been well determined. Under the 
present law, the agriculture of the country 
was improving every day, and poor lands 
were brought into cultivation which never 
would otherwise have been cultivated at 
all. They might be told that if poor 
lands could not be profitably cultivated 
under an alteration of the Corn-laws, they 
should only cultivate the richer sort of 
land. But he could prove to their Lord- 
ships from the evidence and experience of 
farmers that if the poorer sorts of lands 
were to be thrown out of cultivation, not 
only would the general profits of the land 
be very greatly deteriorated, but a very 
great number of labourers would be 
thrown out of employment. Ue would 
take the example of 400 acres of poor 
land at a rental of 5s. an acre, and com- 
pare the profits under the two systems of 
pasture or corn cultivation. 

400 acres, at 5s. per acre, as in pasture, 
would produce,— 

400 lambs, bred on the land, 
at 20s. per head 

400 fleeces, at 3lbs each, 
per tb, 


: £400 
at 1s. 6d 
90 
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Brought forward a. 
One man, shepherd’s wife, and three 
children, employed in its cultiva- 
tion, consume one quarter of 
wheat per head annually, at 54s. 
per quarter, . 


£490 


13 
LAT7T 
The produce of the land cultivated as fol- 
lows: 100 acres in turnips, 100 in barley, 
100 in clover, and 100 in wheat, was 
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£1,665; and the consumption of the | 


hands employed, £.96 16s. Deduct from 
£.1,665 the £.96 16s. will leave £.1,565 


annum, of £.1,089 4s. 
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that without it, not only would the farmer 
be driven close to ruin, but the agricul- 
tural labourers reduced to a state of de- 
gradation to which he (the Duke of Buck- 
incham) thought they ought never to be 
reduced. With these views he was de- 


termined to give the noble Earl’s resolution 
his most uncompromising opposition, and 
should conclude by moving the direct 
nevative. 


The Earl of Ripon said, that though 


there were some circumstances which 


| would induce him not to go into this ques- 
4s., the net return of cultivated land. | 
From that deduct the £.477 produced on | 
the sheep land, and it would leave aj 
balance in favour of the cultivation, per | 


Now, supposing | 


they were to throw out of cultivation all | 


these poorer sorts of land, they would not 


only lose so much corn and_ profitable | 
return for capital, but entirely cripple the | 


resources of the farmer and those who 
were employed by him. He, for one, 
should never wish to see this brought 
about ; for sure he was, that if they gave 


the farmer that extent of protection to} 
which he was fairly entitled, his labours | 


would be persevered in to the advantage 
of the community at large, but if they 
tampered with the question, and broke 
the confidence of the agriculturists by 
agitating this question from one day to 
another, their spirit of enterprise would be 
paralysed, and the most disastrous conse- 
quences be the result. When the noble 
Lord talked of free trade, he would ask, 





was the noble Lord prepared to see the | 
principles of free trade really and fairly | 


acted upon? \ 
that free trade should be the law of the 


Was he prepared to say! 


land; and were the manufacturers of the | 
country prepared to acquiesce in that) 
arrangement? The Corn-laws were called | 
atax; but what are the protecting duties | 


upon the manufactures of the country— 


were not they equally entitled to that) 


denomination ? 


He was not one of those, | 
however, who would deny the rights of 


the manufacturers to this protection any) 


more than he was prepared to give up 


enjoyed. 
decision this evening would be such as to 
show that the Corn-laws were not to be 
done away with. He believed that the 
agricultural labourer was as much con- 
cerned in this question, and as anxious 
for protection as the landowner, convinced 


tion at any length, yet he could not refrain 
from occupying some smal! portion of 
their Lordships’ time on the subject, after 
the manuer in which he had been referred 
to by his noble Friend who had brought 
forward the motion, and after the contro- 
versy on the subject, in which he had 
taken a part, in 1833 and 1815. He had 
no desire to go into the various corn-laws 
which had been passed, and by which the 
importation of corn had been more or less 
restricted. Ife would, however, say one 
word of the Corn-law of 1815—that, 
whatever might be said of it, it was not 
intended to raise, and had not the effect 
of raising, the price of corn to 80s. the 
quarter, nor did he believe that a prospect 
of realising that price had been held out 
to the farmers upon that occasion. In- 
deed, so little did he believe that it would 
have any such effect, that he had reduced 
his rents to his tenants, who had been 
quite satisfied, and had paid their rents 
regularly ever since. One thing had sur- 
prised him in the argument of his noble 
Friend: it was, that it had no conclusion. 
He had asked of their Lordships to get 
rid of the present law, but he did not say 
what he would apply as a remedy. He 
would admit, that as an individual, his 
noble Friend was not bound to point out 
a remedy, that was the duty of a wise and 
prudent Government; and it was the 
more the duty of the Government to do 
so, when great agitation and excitement 
existed in the country on the subject. 
They ought not to have allowed a propo- 


| sition of the kind then before the House 
that which the agricultural interests now | 


He hoped that their Lordships’ | 


to come under discussion, without having 
made up their minds upon it one way or 


the other; but if they did not take such 
| a course, it was the duty of the Legisla- 


ture to take it. What,then, was the al- 

ternative before them? If they repealed 

the present law, they must act on the 

principle of no protection of any kind to 
U 2 
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the farmer or the mannfacturer; and, in- 
deed, that was the course pointed out by 
his noble and learned Friend (Lord 
Brougham) on a former evening. His 
noble and learned Friend had said, that 
he spoke the sentiments of manufactu- 
rers, petitioners at their bar, who were 
willing to give up all protection. But he 
(Lord Ripon) would contend, that the 
thing was not practicable. Did his noble 
and learned Friend on that occasion speak 
the sentiments of the woollen manufac- 
turers of Yorkshire—of the cotton manu- 
facturers of Manchester and Glasgow— 
of the linen manufacturers of Ireland— 
of the iron manufacturers of Birmingham? 
He apprehended not. If such a propo- 
sition were seriously entertained for a 
moment by the Government, he should 
not like to be the President of the Board 
of Trade, and to stand the badgering 
which he would have to undergo from de- 
putations from those several bodies depre- 
cating the adoption of this ‘‘ no protection 
on principle.” If they adopted that, what 
right had the sugar-grower in the West 
Indies to complain against sugar being 
admitted from other parts of the world 
duty free, or the manufacturer of rum to 
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they were obliged to tax the cultivation 
of the soil. He did not mean to say to 
what extent it might be possible to carry 
the cultivation of beet-root sugar, but this 
he knew, that it was prohibited, and for 
no reason upon earth but to prevent the 
revenue being injured. And, by the way, 
the taxing of sugar from beet-root was an 
Act of three years’ standing; and the 
President of the Board of Trade, he had 
not the least doubt, brought that Act in 
on that account, because principles were 
nothing in those days. He had taken the 
liberty of objecting to it; and what had 
his noble Friend said tothat? Why, “If 
my noble Friend will give me 4,000,000/. 
from any thing else, I should not be op- 
posed to the making of beet-root sugar.” 
That was a very good reason, but it 
destroyed the idea of this Act being 
founded on an abstract principle. Having 
been driven away from the general sub- 
ject, he would endeavour in what re- 
mained for him to say, to advert a little 
more particularly to the arguments of his 
noble Friend. ‘The great principle which 
his noble Friend seemed to have calcu- 
lated upon, and upon which he relied, and 
upon which he thought that his argument 
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complain of being put on a level in point | was made out—namely, a reference to 


of duty with the | manufacturer of British | 


spirits; or what right would the latter 


facts, would be found to make out the op- 
| posite case. Hisnoble Friend’s statement 


have to complain of “the reduction of the | | Was, that this law had not produced stea- 


duty on all foreign spirits? Would the | 


West-India planter be satisfied to have his | 
produce put on the same level as to duty | 


with that of slave labour? Yet, to that 
extent must the Government go, if they 
once adopted the rule of ‘‘ No protection 
on principle.” There must be no excep- 
tion, What would the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, the President of the Board of 
Trade, who seemed to rejoice in the agi- 
tation produced by this question—what 
would he say to the complaints of these 
several parties against the application of 
this principle to their cases? Would he 
tell them, that, on principle, he must re- 
duce all those duties? And if he did, 
what would become of the revenue now 
derived from all these duties? Why, this 
would produce a complete revulsion in the 
collection of the revenue, or rather in 
what little of revenue would be then left. 
Why the tax on two items, constituted 
above a third of our whole Customs’ re- 
venue ; those two items were tobacco and 
sugar. In order to enable the Govern- 
ment to raise about 6,000,000/, on sugar, 





diness of price. In the first place, before 
that question was settled, they ought to 
understand what was meant by steadiness 
of price. He did not suppose that his 
noble Friend was so absurd as to mean 
uniformity of price. With such a multi- 
tude of accidents and injuries from wea- 
ther, nobody in their senses could be so 
preposterous as to think they could by any 
law obtain uniformity of price. The very 
utmost they could look for (and he con- 
tended they had got it), was as much 
steadiness of price as in the nature of 
things it was possible to expect. He 
would show their Lordships what the fluc- 
tuations had been, and then he would 
show them what had been the fluctuations 
in price in other articles of universal con- 
sumption, the importation of which into 
this country was unfettered by law, and 
which came in in immense quantities from 
every part of the world; and if he could 
show them, that in those articles there 
was more fluctuation than in corn, it was 
preposterous and absurd to attribute the 
fluctuations in the price of corn to the 
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Corn-laws, which were the fluctuations of 
nature. Now, let them look at some 
of those facts. His noble Friend had re- 
ferred to a paper on the Table, which he 


(Lord Ripon) had taken the liberty of | 


moving for, but not to all the facts con- 
tained in it, and from which his noble 
Friend would make it appear, that this law 
produced great evil by variation. Now, 
during the first year after the bill was 
passed, in 1829, the highest price 
of corn in that year was 75s. 3d., and 
the lowest price was 56s. 3d. The 
return from which he quoted this, was 
called, “ An account of the average prices 
of wheat, by which the duty on foreign 
wheat was regulated.” He admitted, that 
there was great dillercnce between 75s. 3d. 
and 56s. 3d., but in order to estimate the 
full extent of the fluctuation of that year, 
it would not do to take two single wecks ; 
they must take the general rate, and adopt 
the intermediate rate. It had so hap- 
pened, that there was but one week in 
which the larger average had amounted to 
74s. 3d. on the 6th of February, and the 
week in which it was the lowest was as 
distant from that as the 27thof November, 
The real average between all the inter- 
mediate weeks was the fair medium be- 
tween those extremes. So they found, 
that in 1830 the price fluctuated between 
72s, ld. and 56s. Id. But there again 
the low price was the high price of two 
weeks, the 29th of February and the 6th 
of February, and the higher price existed 
on the 27th of August, which was no 
doubt attributable to considerable appre- 
hension on account of the harvest. Inthe 
following year the fluctuation was from 
73s. 5d. to 63s. 5d., less than the former 
year. In the year 1832 the fluctuation 
was reduced again. Now, here they were 
arriving at the time from which his noble 
Friend was to prove his case ; but, on the 
contrary, it proved the case of his noble 
Friend’s opponents ; because in that year, 
the fluctuation was only a fluctuation be- 
tween 55s. 5d. and 49s. 10d. In 1834, 
the fluctuation was between 49s. 6d. and 
4ls. 5d. In 1835 the fluctuation was 
between 42s. 10d. and 36s. 8d.; and his 
noble Friend relied more upon the year 
1836, when the fluctuation was more con- 
siderable, being altogether from 60s, 3d. 
the highest price, down to 36s. 3d. the 
lowest price. In 1837, the fluctuation 
was between 59s. 7d. and 52s. 6d. In 
1838, there was still a greater fluctuation 
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certainly, but to draw an argument from 
that which was an unusual circumstance, 
would be absurdity; for not only was 
there a deficiency in the harvest here but 
all over Europe, and in the United States 
of America. But what he had stated was 
sufficient to show to their Lordships that 
during six out of ten years, the fluctu- 
ation had been only a few shillings, be- 
tween 50s. and something, and 40s. and 
something. That was quite enough to 
show the reverse of all his noble Friend 
(Lord Fitzwilliam) thought he had proved. 
3ut if they took the fluctuations as operat- 
ing over a more extensive period, which 
was, perhaps, the most fair way, from the 
Ist of January, 1832, to the Ist of Janu- 
ary, 1834, two entire years, the price of 
corn fluctuated between 63s. 5d. and 
49s. 10d. There was undoubtedly a con- 
siderable difference—rather more than 20 
percent. Then in the two years and a 
half which followed, from the Ist of Janu- 
ary, 1834, to the 17th of June 1836, the 
fluctuation was from 62s. lld. to 47s. 8d., 
being certainly rather more than 25 per 
cent. But then came this question—how 
much of that fluctuation could they in 
reason ascribe to the Corn-laws? Hedid 
not say, that the prices would have been 
exactly the same ; he did not say the va- 
riations would have been exactly the same 
if there had been no such law; but they 
must prove, that those fluctuations were 
the consequence of this law. Then he 
came to another part of the argument ; 
and was prepared to show, whatever fluc- 
tuations there had been in the price of 
corn, there had been equal fluctuations, if 
not much greater, in other articles, in re- 
spect to which there was no restriction. 
He had documents with him, which were 
not official, but which he believed to be 
of good authority, and he would undertake 
to prove what he had said, though he 
would not trouble their Lordships with a 
mass of figures. In the articles of hemp 
and flax, on which there were no restric- 
tions, and which came here from every 
part of the world where they were pro- 
duced, and which, he believed, were at 
one time protected—in these articles they 
found fluctuations far exceeding the fluc- 
tuations which he had shown had existed 
in the price of wheat. So again, with re- 
spect to the article of China raw silk and 
other articles, which in the last twelve or 
fifteen years, used to have a very high 
duty upon them, which had been taken 
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away. In these articles they found the 
same extraordinary fluctuations, which 
could not be ascribed to any similar law 


to the Corn-laws. but were the result of 


natural causes which could not be con- 
trolled. They would find, that in Janu- 
ary, 1825, the price of one particular 
species of this raw Chinese silk was 
25s. Od.; the following year it had gone 
down to 19s. That was a greater fluctu- 


ation than appeared to have taken place | 


in the price of wheat during that time to 
which he had referred. In 1828, they 
would find again, that the price was 20s. 9d,; 
in 1829 it was 28s. 2d.; in 1833 it was 
at 15s. 3 in 1834 at 21s ; in 1836 it had 
got up to 24s.; in 1837 it was at 2: 
and in 1838 at 24s. All this variation 
was not attributable to any restrictive law. 
So again with respect to cotton, same 
thing occurred. ‘Then he came to an ar- 
ticle which appeared to be of peculiar im- 
portance with respect to this question; it 
was the article of wool, because it stood in 
the same relation to this country as corn, 
It was not in the same situation as those 
productions of foreign countries, of which 
we had none ourselves; but we grew an 


ro e 
S53 


+} 
tue 


enormous quantity of wool in this country, | 


which had gone on increasing to an 
immense extent. Wool for several years 
had been freely imported; but what was 
the fluctuation in the price of British 
wool? They would find the fluctuations 
far more remarkable than the fluctuations 
in wheat. Between the years 1826 and 
1827 there was a fall of 25 per cent.; be- 
tween 1829 and 1830 there was a rise of 
more than 50 per cent. Between 1829 
and 1833 four years (and his noble Friend 
had argued on that sort of average as re- 
garded the fluctuation in the price of corn), 
there had been a variation in the price of 
British wool of no less than 150 per cent. 
In 1829 it was selling at 9d., and in 1833 
at 2s. In the following year there was a 
fluctuation of 8 per cent.; then of 20 per 
cent.; then a rise; and in 1836 and 1837 
it fell more than 33 per cent.; then from 
1837 to 1838 the rise was from ls. 5d. to 
1s. 10d, exhibiting far more fluctuation 
than existed with respect to corn, and 
quite independent of the operation of any 
law. Now, then, before they could affirm 
that the Corn-law had not produced its 
object—its object not being to prcduce 
uniformity, but to endeavour to control as 
far as possible the variations of the seasons, 
by alternately admitting and excluding 
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foreign corn when they found in those ar- 
ticles there was much greater fluctuation, 
they ought to shew that it had not coun- 
teracted the natural tendency to fluctu- 
ation, or produced that greater steadiness 
observed in the price of wheat over the price 
of other things. Till that was done, they 
could not ascribe that fluctuation which 
did exist in corn to the Corn-law. He 
/Was not going to enter into the question 
how far the Corn-law was a landlord’s and 
‘tenant's question. There was a very great 
deal of abuse, he thought, heaped upon 
ithose whem some called—with a sort of 
; sneer not very indicative of noble natures 
-—the aristocracy, whom some persons had 
described as being a burden on the earth, 
These were silly phrases. He did not like 
the word ‘ aristocracy,” vor did he think 
that it was at all necessary for them as 
landed proprietors, to vindicate their cha- 
racters and conduct from the low and vul- 
gar abuse which had been heaped upon 
them with regard to this measure. There 
vere one or two arguments insisted upon 
very much, to which he should allude ; 
one was, that this law, in prohibiting 
foreign nations from sending their corn 
here, prevented them buying in return our 
| manufactures, and the consequence had 
| been, that the manufacturers of other 
| countries had greatly improved their ma- 
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nufactures, and had attempted to drive 
us out of some foreign markets which we 


| formerly supplied. He would deny, that 
| the foreign manufacturers having improved 
was any proof that it was owing to any 
act done by us. After the derangement 
of every interest in society which took 
place during a war of twenty-five years, 
and the great stimulus which had after- 
wards been given for the employment of 
capital and industry, that man must have 
been very short sighted indeed, who did 
not take it for granted, that human inge- 
nuity and industry would cause to spring 
up in every part of the world, as well as 
in our own country, manufactories of all 
kinds, which in time would rival us. And 
he did not think that an evil. Why were 
we to grudge the success of other nations 
in the production of all that was useful in 
life? He was convinced that in the long 
run and taking the whole country together, 
it would be highly advantageous to us that 
the rest of the world should run on in the 
same race of honest and useful industry. 
He believed, that we should find our ac- 
count in that. They heard a great deal of 
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the Corn-laws affecting labour in this] far then as regarded the proscription of 


country as compared with the manufac- 
turers in Belgium; and they were told, 


| 


foreign corn tending to the improvement 
of foreign manufactures, he asked what 


that the reason why the cloth of Belgium | had corn to do with it, when they could 


was so much cheaper than English cloth, 


| 


was the Corn-laws— it was all owing to the | 


Corn-laws of England. 
who argued in this way, forgot that there 
was a Corn-law in Belgium. If then the 


Sut, then, those | 


Corn-law in England bad such very bad | 


effects, why had it not the same effects i: 
Belgium?) The Corn-law in Belgium was 
a more complicated, bad, and _ ill-con- 


structed law than it could be aflirmed the | 


Corn-law of kugland was. 
absurd to say because England had Corn- 
laws, that Belgium surpassed it in any 
branch of manufactures because of these 
laws, when the Belgians themselves were 
under the operation of a Corn-Jaw. And, 


Sut it was} 


then, as respected France, they heard a | 


great deal about the progress of France. 
In the manufacture of cotton there could 
be no doubt that France had made great 
progress, for the French article was 
remarkable for the beauty of pattern, in 
the goodness of material and the durabil- 
ity of colours, and, therefore, going into a 
common foreign market, France was found 
to rival this country. But to what was 
that to be ascribed? The manufacture 
was carried on by English artisans, and 
almost the whole of the machinery was 
made in this country. It was not the 
Corn-laws that sent their artisans to 
France—it was not the Corn-laws that 


promised blessing of cheap bread and high 
wages—because there was a Corn-law in 


France, and one, too, that was more com- | 


plicated, more absurd, and more objec- 
tionable than the Corn-law of Belzium. It 
was not the Corn-laws of England that 
defeated manufactures in countries which 





| 


not import it from Saxony? What corn 
then could they import from Switzerland ? 
They did not grow wheat.—[Lord /Tol- 
land: They do not cat wheat.J—If in 
Switzerland they did not grow wheat, 
they had it not to sell. It was, then, 
absolutely impossible that these Corn- 
laws could have any effect upon the ma- 
nufactures of Switzerland. but, then, it 
might be said, that it was not so much the 
countries in which the improvements of 
manufactures took place that were affected 
by those laws, as that the effect of the 
Corn-laws had been to induce certain 
other countries not to take English ma- 
nufactures, and, consequently, to prefer 
themanufactures of certain other countries, 
such as Saxony and Switzerland. But he 
did not know why the countries to which 
the Swiss sent their manufactures should 
on this account be preferred. He did not 
think, for instance, that the Bavarians 
could be more favourable to the  ad- 
mission of Swiss in preference to British 
cotton, on account of the English Corn- 
laws, and because the English took no 
corn from them. It could not arise from 
that circumstance, for he should be glad 
to know how much could be the wheat 
exportation from Bavaria? It was impos- 
sible that the Corn-laws could be the 
cause of that preference. And then as 
to Wirtemburg, he thought he did hear 
of its having been said somewhere, that 
some Wirtemburg minister had said, 
‘* How can you expect us to take your 


‘manufactures if you will not take our 


were themselves under the operation of | 


Corn-laws of their own. ‘Then there were 
Saxony and Switzerland. ‘They were told 
there was great improvement in cer- 
tain branches of manufacture in Saxony, 
and that was ascribed to the English Corn- 
laws! It would not arise, whatever im- 
provements were made—it could not come 
to pass from any force of circumstance— 
it was to be ascribed completely to the 
Corn-laws, because these laws excluded 
the corn of foreign countries. Now, he 
should be glad to know, what was the 
amount of corn which Saxony grew ? They 
grew no corn for export in Saxony? As 





corn?” Now, the Wirtemburg minister 
who said that, must have been a rusé di- 
plomat indeed ; because there was no corn 
to be procured from Wirtemburg. It 
might also be said, that the Corn-laws ex- 
cluded our manufactures from Austria. 
The population of Austria was between 
forty and fifty millions, and it certainly 
would be an important matter for the 
British manufacturer if he could finda 
ready access to the markets of Austria. 
He was not, however, sure, but that Aus- 
tria had a Corn-law of its own; he was 
pretty sure that there was a Corn-law in 
Austria. But at all events, Austria gave 
no facility to the introduction of Saxon or 
Swiss manufactures as contradistinguished 
from English, At least they had heard 
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a deal about a recent treaty which had 
been signed by Austria, which would open 
new facilities for our commerce and trade, 
and the introduction of our manufactures 
into Austria. If that were so, then it was 
plain that Austria did not consider the 
English Corn-laws an objection to her 
entering into a treaty which was to be so 
advantageous to England. Then they 
came, after all, tothe consumption of their 
manufactures by Prussia; and the argu- 
ment was, that as they did not take the 
corn of Prussia at all times, and at all 
prices, that Prussia would not take an 
unheard of, and incalculable amount of 
English manufactures, and the ready mode 
of accounting for this was, the existence of 
the Corn-laws. It appeared to him that it 
was a most extravagant proposition. 
[The Duke of Cambridge—She does.] It 
appeared then agreeably to what was his 
own impression of the practice of Prussia, 
from the confirmation of that impression 
which his Royal Highness had the good- 
ness to supply, that Prussia did actually 
impose heavy duties on our manufactures. 
But the existence of the Corn-laws was 
not the motive for the imposition of those 
duties, nor of the imposition of any other 
duties which might be levied by any other 
of the Powers of Europe. All those Powers 
were, and had been for many years, using 
every artificial means to encourage the 
manufactures of their own subjects, and 
this they did by imposing high duties on 
the importation of the corresponding ma- 
nufactures of other countries. He thought, 
then, that his noble Friend opposite not 
having succeeded in showing, that the Corn- 
laws caused those fluctuations of price 
which he believed were in truth inevitable 
on such an article, and to be attributed 
to the dispensations of Providence, had 
entirely failed to make out the propo- 
sition to which he asked their Lordships’ 
assent. At the same time he begged to 
assure his noble Friend and all their Lord- 
ships, that there were very few persons who 
were less bigotted to the present system of 
Corn-laws than he was; he certainly 
thought, that the law of 1815 wasa failure, 
and he rejoiced when it was altered; and 
if his noble Friend would prove to him, 
that these present laws had proved a fail- 
ure, that they were prejudicial to the inter- 
ests of the country generally—if his noble 
Friend would do that, in whatever degree 
it might affect his private interests, and he 
was not at that moment prepared to say 
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how far his interests would be affected 
by such a change, there would be found 
no person more ready, and he was well 
aware, that their Lordships were ready, to 
sacrifice all considerations of a private and 
personal nature to the general advantage ; 
but thinking that the course proposed by 
his noble Friend would do harm, and find- 
ing, too, that his noble Friend was wholly 
unprovided with anything in the shape of 
a substitute for the present system, which 
his noble Friend’s motion was the first 
step to abolish, he thought their Lordships 
could not do better than put a stop to his 
noble Friend’s measure at once, by giving 
a distinct negative to the motion. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that after 
the powerful speech of his noble Friend 
who had just sat down, he was almost 
ashamed to rise for the purpose of giving 
their Lordships the same recommendation 
with which his noble Friend had concluded 
—viz., to reject the proposition of the 
noble Earl. This he recommended to 
their Lordships; but, above all, he most 
earnestly recommended them not toattend 
to the threats which the noble Ear! had 
held out to their Lordships. He was 
sure, that their Lordships were disposed 
to attend with respect to everything which 
fell from the noble Earl with the excep- 
tion of those threats, and them he ear- 
nestly recommended their Lordships to 
treat with anything but respect. He hoped 
that to those threats the House would not 
give any attention at all, but that they 
would take the proposition of the noble 
Earl on its own ground, and vote with his 
noble Friend, the noble Duke near him— 
that was to say, he hoped they would re- 
ject the proposition. In fact, the resolu- 
tion proposed that night embraced but a 
very small part of this important question ; 
but let their Lordships observe this, that 
if they adopted this resolution, they would 
be calied upon to go forward still further, 
not perhaps by the noble Earl, perhaps by 
none of the noble Lords opposite, but by 
others who would found themselves on this 
resolution. After what had been so ably 
said by his noble Friend who had just sat 
down, it was scarcely necessary that he 
should address their Lordships at any 
length on the substance of this resolution. 
The noble Earl opposite, in stating that 
the prices had not remained steady under 
the operation of the present system, of 
course did not mean, he was certain the 
noble Earl could not mean, by the term 
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“steady,” absolute steadiness; he must 
mean steadiness comparatively to the 
prices of corn in other countries at the 
same time. But his noble Friend who had 
just sat down had made his comparisons 
on the supposition that the word “ steady,” 
as used by the noble Earl opposite, meant 
absolute steadiness, and had contrasted 
the fluctuations in the price of corn in this 
country, with the fluctuations in the prices | 
of other articles. Now he (the Duke of 
Wellington) would compare the steadiness | 
of the price of corn in this country with | 
the degree of steadiness of price in the | 
same article at different points of time, in 
different countries. He spoke from recol- 

lection, and from having lately seen papers | 
on the subject i in the hands of noble Lords, | 
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established at the termination of the last 
century, and under which he would 
venture to assert, without fear of contra- 
diction from the noble Earl, or from 
anybody elsewhere, that the agriculture of 
this country had made a progress, and had 
risen to a degree of superiority, through- 
out the country, greater than existed in 
any other part of the world, not excepting 
even the Netherlands. Under this system 
| of encouragement to agriculture, large 
sums of money had been laid out and in- 
vested in land and property relating to 
! land, and great sums were at that moment 
in the course of investment in the same 
| way, and he called on their Lordships not 
to agree to any resolution, or to any mea- 
sure of the Government, if they should 





when he said, that comparing the effect | | think proper to propose any such measure, 
of these laws with the changes resulting | which would have the effect of withdraw- 
from the former laws in various parts of | ing from agriculture that protection, and 


the country, it would be found, that the 
variations of the prices under these laws | 
from the period of their enactment up to 
the present time, were greatly less than | 


had been the fluctuations and variations | 


of price under any other system. But he 
would go a little further and say, that on 
comparing the alterations of prices under 
these laws in this country, with the varia- 
tions of the prices of corn in other parts 
of the world, in which there happened to be 
no Corn-laws—taking, for instance Dant- 


zic, Hamburgh, and the United States | 


of America, where there were no Corn- 
laws, it would be found that the variation 
of the prices of corn at Dantzic, at Ham- 
burgh, and in the United States of Ame- 
rica, have been frequently greater than 


in this country during the operation of | 
The statements | 


the existing Corn-laws. 
from which he derived these facts were 


available to the noble Earl, and he would | 


refer the noble Earl to them. 
Earl looked at the returns, he would find, 


that he (the Duke of Wellington) was | 


correct. Now, this went to destroy the 
noble Earl’s argument of instability, and, 
that, it would be seen, was the only ground 
of the resolution. This was the only 


ground on which the noble Earl asked | 


their Lordships to consent to a total alter- 


If the noble | 


| thus putting a stop to those great im- 
provements which were at present in pro- 
| gress, and which he said had had such an 
effect upon agriculture, that the amount 
of produce raised in this country was 
|thereby greatly increased, He believed 
that the produce of the country had been 
immensely increased, and particularly in 
the valuable article of wheat, the annual 
produce of which was now nearly equal to 
its greatest annual consumption. Such 
was the supply of wheat, that the very 
lowest order of the people subsisted mostly 
upon it, which was not, he believed, the 
practice in any other country. The prac- 
tice of living on wheaten bread was not 
known any where else ; it was not known 
in France; it was not known in Germany ; 
it was not known in the Netherlands, nor 
was it the case anywhere else. In fact, the 
lowest orders lived upon wheaten bread in 
no country of the world except England. 
He entreated their Lordships to bear this 
\in mind; he entreated them not to break 
down a system which had carried cultiva- 
tion to such a pitch, that an amount of 
| produce was raised in England alone 
which was found to be nearly equal to her 
| greatest annual consumption. Hewashappy 
to say, and he thought that before he sat 
down he should be able to prove to their 
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ation of the present system, and it failed | Lordships’ satisfaction, that in proportion 
him entirely ; and therefore it was abso- | /as the agriculture of the country should 
lutely impossible for their Lordships to | improve, “the annual amount of produce 
vote for the noble Earl’s resolution. The! would increase. This was his firm belief; 
system which it was the object of this law | and he was confident that with the in- 
to establish, was a system of encourage-| crease of produce there must come, and 
ment of agriculture—a system which was| come naturally too, a corresponding de~ 
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crease of price, and it was to that con- 
sequence that he looked, as being the 
solution of all the difficulties which at 
present attended this question. But, let 
their Lordships recollect, it was absolutely 
necessary to keep up this encouragement 
in order to arrive at the desired result of 
the reduction of price. Very lately, when 
wheat in this country was at 73s. a-quarter, 
and the duty on importation was a merely 
nominal one of Is. a-quarter, was there 
any such quantity of foreign wheat intro- 
duced as was sufficient to lower the price ? 
Not at all. The moment the ports were 
opened, the merchant importer stood on 
the same ground as the farmer; and he 
would not sell his corn for 1s, less than 
the price of the day. Did they ever hear 
of corn coming in from abroad, and being 
brought to market at a cheaper rate than 
it was selling for in this country? Never. 
But look to the operations of the law 
prevailing in the former part of the war; 
the prices varied from 70s. a-quarter to 
150s. a-quarter. Did they ever hear of 
foreign corn being sold for 1s. less than 
what could be got for it in the general 
markets of this country? It must be sold 


by the merchant importer at the very same 


price as by the farmer. [‘* Hear, hear!” ] 
Jt was all very fine to say that the price 
would be exceedingly low if these laws 
were abolished, and corn were allowed to 
be introduced without restriction. It 
certainly would be low if the price of corn 
raised in this country were low, for the 
foreigner could not get more for his corn 
here than the farmer; but if the price of 
home-grown corn was necessarily high, 
the introduction of foreign corn would not 
reduce it. It was very important to look 
at this question with reference to the 
interests of the commerce of the country, 
and also to consider the effect of the 
abolition of the Corn-laws on the price of 
provisions, and on the price of manufac- 
tures. Now, if they discouraged agricul- 
ture to such a degree that any large body 
of persons and a great amount of capital 
came to be withdrawn from it, the price of 
native produce must rise; there would be 
so much less produce raised than before, 
and its price, the price of the native 
produce he meant, must rise. Now, the 
price of the corn imported would be the 
price of the diminished quantity of the 
home-raised corn. Would the manufactur- 
ing labourer profit by that? Would the 
manufacturer find any advantage in it, 
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when the diminished value of wages forced 
the labourers to raise the market upon 
him. Would the merchant exporter gain 
anything by the change? Would it not 
be found that in proportion as the manu- 
facturer must pay a larger amount of 
wages, the prices of his manufactures 
must be augmented, and therefore the 
disadvantages of competition with mer- 
chants abroad augmented likewise? But 
there was another view of the question 
which he besought their Lordships to take 
—he meant the question of our depend- 
ence on foreign produce for a great part 
of our annual consumption, which would 
be induced by the abolition. On looking 
over the papers which had been produced 
on former discussions of this subject, he 
had seen proofs that in certain countries, 
duties were laid on the exportation of corn 
when it was sent from those countries 
hither; and that statements were made by 
the Sovereigns of those countries to this 
effect—* As the corn is wanted by Great 
Britain, and her subjects can afford to 
pay the duty, therefore they shall pay 
it.” That duty must come out of the 
pockets of Her Majesty’s subjects, and 
be taken into account in the price of the 
coods of the manufacturers. They had 
heard a great deal, both to-night and on 
a former evening, upon the competition 
of foreign manufacturers with our own in 
foreign markets. [le certainly was one 
who did not despise the consideration of 
these subjects, which, on the contrary, he 
thought of very high importance ; but 
this question was a large one, and it was 
necessary to judge it on rather broader 
grounds. This consideration might be 
material with respect to some countries of 
which we had been the creditors, but 
he did not see how our relations with 
those which were not corn countries 
could be affected by any change in the 
Corn-laws. The means of taxation, which 
would be thrown into the hands of foreign 
Powers, in the event of the repeal of the 
Corn-laws, constituted in his view a most 
important feature of the case. Suppose 
we were involved in an arduous competi- 
tion with Prussian or Russian manufac- 
turers for the supply of a particular article. 
If we should make up our minds to rely 
entirely on those countries for a supply of 
corn, as we were called upon to do by the 
opponents of the Corn-laws, and if the 
success of our manufactures depended on 
the abundance and cheapness of corn 
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among our population, must we not ex- 
pect, according to the usual course of | 
mankind, that the corn exported from | 


those countries would be taxed so as to prices. 
render the food of our manufacturers as | 


dear as it would be under any other cir- 


agree to no measure which should render 
this country dependent upon others for its 
supply of bread. Let them persevere in 
those measures which had been succesaful 


in raising the agriculture of this country | 


and increasing its produce; let them in- 


crease its produce to the utmost possible | 


degree, and render all the articles of food 


them see what they would do with refer- 
ence to commerce and its interests, but 
let them, he entreated, begin by securing 
to her Majesty’s subjects a supply of the 
best food from the produce of her Majesty’s 
dominions. 

The Earl of Radnor said, 
noble Duke had referred to threats which 
he said were uttered by the noble Earl 


who had brought this question under the | 
He (the | 


consideration of their Lordships. 
Earl of Radnor) was not aware that his 


noble Friend had uttered any such threat ; 
he had heard none, and he was sure that 
none were intended, and therefore he 
must conclude that the noble Duke’s in- 
dignation was founded on misapprehen- 


sion. The noble Duke, in the course of 
his speech, had referred to the price of 
corn in other countries for the purpose of 
showing that greater variations in price 
had taken place in those countries where 
there were no Corn-laws than in Great 
Britain. The noble Duke had specified 
the United States, but without any par- 
ticulars as to years or sums; he believed 
no other country was mentioned. [Several 
noble Lords, ‘* Dantsic.”] The noble 
Duke, he believed, mentioned Dantaic, 
but no other. [Several Peers, ‘* Ham- 
burgh.”] With respect to the United 
States, it was impossible, without some 
more definite information, to give such an 
answer or explanation as circumstances 
might admit of; but as to Dantzic and 
Hamburgh, they were only ports of transit, 
and the rate of prices there must depend, 
not only on the demand from England, 
but on the quantity of grain raised in the 
corn countries exporting through them for 
the supply of this country. As there 
were no great corn-growing countries in| 
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the vicinity of Hamburgh, no argument 
could be drawn from the state of matters 
there with respect to the variation of 
But if the noble Duke had made 
inquiries relative to another country which 


_had never been a corn-growing country, 
cumstances? If that were likely to be the | 
case, he would strongly advise them to | 


which was one of great opulence, which 
had engaged in extensive wars, and which 
depended entin iy on foreign countries for 
its supply of « , he would have found 
that at Avmsters am, up to the year 1815, 
when our Corn- law being passed, die. 
ordered the commercial regulations of all 
Europe, the prices of corn had been for 
150 years as uniform as in any other part 


| of Europe, and he believed lower than in 
as cheap as they could be, and then let 


most corn-gr owing countries. That fact 
was of itself sufficient to overturn the 
argument on which the noble Duke had 
laid so much stress at the close of his 
speech. As to the evil of being dependent 
on other countries, it was one often used 
by the supporters of the Corn-laws, and 
in their hands it assumed a very horrible 
shape. But could the noble Duke really 
entertain any fear, even if this country 
grew hardly any corn, and we were re- 
duced to a state of complete dependence 
on other countries, that our supplies would 
be cut off? The argument was, that if 
we encouraged importation our arable land 
would be thrown out of cultivation, and, 
no corn being crown, we should be left to 
the tender mercies of our enemies, desti- 
tute of food. But, in the first place, if 
the arable land were thrown out of culti- 
vation, it was not to be supposed that it 
would be left entirely waste; it would be 
converted into pasture, Then again, at 


-no period when there was an importation 


of wheat had there been a large importa- 
tion of barley; so that really the cals umity 
would not be so very great if we were left 
on a short allowance of barley bread, with 
good butter and cheese. Those who talked 
of the danger of having our supply of corn 
cut off seemed to forget that we required 
for the consumption of this country 
72,000,000 quarters. He would assume, 
for the sake of argument, giving his oppo- 
nents all the advantage they could desire, 
that 52,000,000 quarters were supplied by 
foreigners at the low price of 30s. This 
would give 78,000,000/. sterling as the 
sum to be paid to foreigners for bread. 
He would ask those persons who were so 
much afraid of falling into the hands of 
the enemy, was it credible, that those who 
received so enormous a sum would cons 
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sent, for the sake of inflicting an injury on 
us, to forego the advantages of such a 
traffic? Let us make it the interest of 
other countries to supply us, and we need 
have no fears that they would refuse to do 
so. How would the people of Manchester 
receive the proposal of passing an Act for- 
bidding the exportation of foreign twist? 
Was it to be supposed that they would 
submit to it? It was just as inconceiv- 
able, that the people of corn-growing 
countries would comply with a law for- 
bidding the exportation of corn. He was 
putting the case of the whole supply 
coming from abroad, though he looked on 
that as impossible. The noble Duke, 
however, had said, that the Neapolitan 
government had passed an edict prohibit- 
ing the exportation of corn, and that the 
French government had laid a heavy tax 
upon it. He admitted the fact, but how 
had it arisen? For a great number of 
years we had refused to take the corn of 
those countries, so that the lands which 
would otherwise be employed in raising a 
supply of corn for this country were thrown 
out of cultivation. At last came a year 


of distress and scarcity —he wished it 
might not prove one of famine—and we 


asked them to let us have their corn. But 
just at the time they had it not to spare, 
for their own harvest had not been very 
favourable, and their supply was propor- 
tioned only to their own demand. They 
had hardly enough for their own use, and 
it could not be expected, that they would 
willingly part with any to the English who 
at every other time refused to take it. If 
we would consent to enter into a regular 
intercourse with those countries, to keep 
up constant communications, and look to 
them constantly for a part of what we re- 
quired, no doubt they would extend their 
cultivation with a view to provide for our 
wants, there would always be a supply 
equal to both their demand and our own, 
and no such prohibition as that enforced 
by the temporary edicts alluded to would 
ever take place. His noble Friend, in his 
remarks on the variation of prices, quoted 
from certain papers, he did not know of 
what kind. They were not official papers, 
and the noble Earl’s quotations were cer- 
tainly different from the statements of an 
official paper from the Board of Trade, 
which he had received that day. He 
could not help thinking it would have 
been rather more fair to take a larger com- 
pass than a year in considering the yaria- 
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tions of prices. In 1829, according to his 
paper, the variation of price between dif- 
ferent weeks of that year was 26 per cent. 
In the former year there was a rise of 31 
per cent. in the price, and in the year fol- 
lowing, 1829, there was a fall of 18 per 
cent. He thought, however, that both 
1829 and 1830 should be left out of con- 
sideration, inasmuch as they were probably 
disturbed by the operation of the new law. 
In the five years following 1830 there was 
a remarkable variation in the price, which 
regularly fell; in the year 1831, wheat 
was 67s. ld.; in 1832, 60s. 8d.; in 1833, 
53s. 6d.; in 1834, 48s. 6d.; in 1835, 
40s. 7d. In none of these years was there 
any very remarkable variation within the 
twelvemonth; but the variation between 
the different years of the scale was very 
remarkable—from 1829 it was 43 per 
cent. The noble Duke had talked of the 
protection and encouragement given by 
this law to the agriculturists. The noble 
Duke must mean the farmers; how, then, 
did it work for them? The farmer em- 
barked his capital in agriculture in 1829 
or 1830, in the confidence, as he was as- 
sured by the promoters of the new law, 
that it would maintain prices steadily, and 
at not less than 60s. So far from this, in 
1835 the price had fallen from 70s. to 
40s. Of course the farmer, who had cal- 
culated on prices being steady at 60s., 
must be exposed to ruinous losses. The 
noble Duke who spoke early in the debate 
had throughout confounded protection to 
the landlords with protection to the farmer. 
The present law might protect the land. 
lords, by keeping their rents unnaturally 
high; but it was mere delusion to suppose 
that it protected the farmer, still less the 
labourer. But it did not protect the 
landlord ; for if the farmer went to ruin, 
as he must do, did not the landlord suffer ? 
After the expiration of the five years there 
was a regular rise in the price. In 1836 
it was 43s. lld.; in 1837, 56s. 3d. 3 in 
1838, 59s. 10d.; and last year, 74s. The 
consequence of all this fluctuation was, 
that the business of the farmer had be- 
come a mere gambling speculation, utterly 
devoid of certainty or steadiness. Mono- 
poly always produced uncertainty and 
fluctuation. The hop trade was a com- 
plete monopoly, hops being grown in few 
parts of this country, and their importa- 
tion being prohibited ; and it was composed 
of a series of gambling transactions from 
the insertion of the plant in the soil to the 
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sale of the produce in the market. He 
thought the apprehensions entertained as 
to the ability of the British agriculturists 
to compete with foreigners were much 
exaggerated. ‘Their Lordships would re- 
collect, that some years back a measure 
was introduced by a noble Lord opposite, 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer, for the 
diminution of the prohibitory duty on 
foreign silks. Now, what was the effect 
of that bill? In the five years before 
the reduction of the duty on foreign 
silk imported into this country, the 
quantity entered for home consumption 
amounted to 2,656,000 Ibs., and was 
there any falling-off in that amount in 
the five years subsequent to the pass- 
ing of the bill to which he had alluded ? 
On the contrary, he found, that during 
the subsequent five years the quantity 
imported rose to 5,189,000lbs., or very 
nearly double what it had been before the 
reduction of the duty. Again, with re- 


spect to the quantity of manufactured 
British silk exported to other countries, 
he found that during the four years before 
the reduction of the duty the value of the 
silk exported was 384,389/., and during 
the last four years it had risen to 722,102/., 


or about double the first amount. It was 
clear, therefore, that the reduction of the 
duty on foreign silk imported into this 
country had not been productive of inju- 
rious consequences, but that, on the con- 
trary, it had contributed largely to in- 
crease the trade. Therefore the argument 
which had been used by the noble Duke 
opposite, that the repeal of the duty on 
corn would injure the British grower, he 
held to be totally at variance with expe- 
rience, It was the same argument which 
had been used by those who supported 
the monopoly in silk, and which had 
been proved fallacious by the results of 
the reduction of the duty on that article, 
Again, with respect to wool. The wool- 
market had also been opened to the fo- 
reign wool-grower, and with precisely the 
same results as in the case of silk. Up 
to the year 1824 there had been a pro- 
tecting duty on foreign wool, and when it 
was proposed to reduce that duty, the wool 
merchants of this country raised an outcry 
that they should all be ruined if such a 
course were followed. The duty, how- 
ever, had been reduced, and no ruinous 
result had followed that step; but, on the 
contrary, the quantity of wool imported 
into this country rapidly increased when 
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the protecting duty on foreign wool was 
in a great part taken off. He found that 
in the five years previous to the reduction 
of the duty the quantity of foreign wool 
imported into England amounted to 
17,000,0001b., and that during the five 
years subsequent to the reduction of the 
duty upwards of 50,000,000lb. were im- 
ported. Then as to the quantity exported, 
he found that in the five years before the 
reduction of the duty the value of the 
woollen export was 530,0002., while in 
the five subsequent years it increased to 
2,640,000/., and the price, he believed, 
was not lowered in the least degree. He 
admitted there had been considerable va- 
riations in the price of wool, but looking 
at the price during the five years previous 
to the reduction of the duty, and compar- 
ing them with the prices of the five years 
subsequent to that reduction, they would 
find that the price had not been reduced. 
Now, if such had been the results of a 
reduction of the duty on silk and wool, 
what reason was there to suppose, that the 
importation of foreign corn would prove 
injurious to the English agriculturists? It 
was Clear from the statement he had made 
that the reduction of the duty on silk and 
wool had not injured the English manufac- 
turers, and that the trade in those articles 
had increased, and he was persuaded, that 
the free importation of foreign corn would 
be attended with similar results. Why 
should not the English agriculturists and 
landlords be able to compete with those of 
other countries? They had as sturdy hus- 
bandmen as other nations; they had 
better cattle, better implements of hus- 
bandry, better markets, and better roads, 
and he could see no reason why the agri- 
culturists of England should not be able 
to compete with those of other nations. 
For himself, he was persuaded that a free 
trade in corn would, instead of injuring 
the agriculturists, be of essential advan- 
tage to them. He had no hesitation in 
saying, that in his opinion the existing 
Corn-laws ought to be altogether repealed, 
and that there ought to be no protecting 
duty on foreign corn. It was asked why 
they should not protect corn, when on 
other articles of foreign produce there was 
a protecting duty? They were told 
that the effect of the Corn-laws was 
to insure a better article; but for 
himself, he was persuaded that it 
would be better for the people, and 
that they would have better corn, 
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were there no protecting duty at all. 
The natural effects of competition in every 
article of trade or commerce was to im- 
prove the quality, and no branch of trade 
went on well without competition. Com- 
petition set every thing right; and if the 
farmers were left without protection, and 
if they were placed in active competition 
with the corn-growers of other countries, 
he was of opinion, that sucha state of 
things would be advantageous both to 
them and to the landlords, and that a 
supply of better corn would be secured to 
the consumers. Protection made the far- 
mers gamblers, and he had already shown 
how the price of corn fluctuated under the 
existing system. It had been said, that a 
protecting duty was an advantage to the 
Jabourer; but in his opinion the contrary 
was the case. It was, in fact, a great 
grievance to the labourers to have corn 
dear, and it could not fail to be otherwise, 
for although it was contended, that when 
the price of corn was high wages rose in 
proportion, yet a rise in wages was by no 
means a consequence of a rise in the price 
of corn. Wages did not depend on the 
price of provisions. He admitted, that a 
rise or fall in the price of provisions would 
ultimately produce a rise or fall in the 
wages of labour, but not immediately. 
Wages would be affected by a rise or fall 
in the price of provisions, but that effect 
would follow, not immediately, but after a 
lapse of perhaps three or four years. The 
rate of wages depended not on the price 
of provisions, but on the demand and 
supply of labour, and was not affected, at 
least not immediately, by the price of corn. 
Besides, the labourer was a consumer, and 
therefore a protecting duty and a high 
price of corn could do no good to him, 
but must, in fact, operate injuriously, by 
reducing the number of comforts, which, 
with cheaper provisions, be would be able 
to command. In truth, a protecting duty 
and high priced corn, did no good to any 
one but the landlord. It was not an ad- 
vantage to the farmer or to the labourer, 
and ip his opinion the duty on corn ought 
entirely to be repealed. He had under- 
stood, that the noble Duke opposite 
intended to move the previous question, 
but he found that the motion of his 
noble Friend was now to be met witha 
positive negative ; but how their Lordships 
could agree to such a resolution, he was 
uiterly ata loss to conceive. low they 
could deny that the existing system had 
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failed to secure the objects which the 
framers of that system contemplated, he 
could not comprehend. The argument 
of his noble Friend was, that the Corn- 
laws had not produced steadiness of price, 
and it had been shown that in the 
seven years fullowing, the adoption of 
the present laws, there had been a fluc- 
tuation in the price of corn of upwards 
of 70 per cent. He therefore, trusted that 
their Lordships would not oppose the 
resolution which had been moved by his 
noble Friend. 

The Duke of Wellington in explana- 
tion said—My Lords, the noble Earl op- 
posite, has entirely mistaken the argument 
which I used. It is true that I called 
your Lordships’ attention to the effects 
which the protection afforded to the agri- 
cultural interests of this country during 
the last half century had produced, and 
I stated at the same time, that this pro- 
tection applied equally to all other in- 
terests. My Lords, I also expressed it as 
my opinion, an opinion founded on un- 
questionable evidence, that enormous sums 
have been laid out during the last 
twenty years in the improvement of 
land—~an improvement which I said, 
tended to the benefit of the whole country, 
and which the noble Earl himself ad- 
mitted in so many words to be the case 
—and I entreated your Lordships not to 
consent to a resolution which led to the 
first step towards the abolition of the 
present system, The noble Earl talked 
of the Corn-laws as a monopoly; and 
he described them as a system favourable 
only to the landlord, and not to the 
farmer or labourer. My Lords, I know 
nothing about either landlord, farmer, 
or labourer, when advocating any ques- 
tion in your Lordships’ House —and I 
beg noble Lords to understand that 
when I come down to this House, that 
I come here for the public interest, and 
for the public interest alone. In the 
discharge of my dutv as a Member of your 
Lordships’ House, I have no more to say 
either of landlord, farmer, or labourer than 
the noble Earl himself; and what is more, 
my Lords, I am thoroughly convinced that 
there is not a noble Friend near me who 
does not look at the question wholly on 
public grounds, that is, with a view to the 
general interests of the country, and it was 
on that ground that I myself argued the 
question, throughout the whole time I 
addressed your Lordships. The nable 
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Earl (Earl Ripon), who sits near me, 
argued the question in this way. He said, 
that there had been a great variation in 
the price of wool, although that article was 
unrestricted, and he went on to show that 
there could be no reason why there should 
not be the same fluctuation with respect to 
corn, even if the trade in corn were 
thrown open. The noble Earl, therefore, 
mistook the argument of my noble Friend ; 
for so far from my noble Friend contend- 
ing that the Corn-laws had not produced 
uniformity of price, what he said was, that 
with respect to wool, in which the trade 
was free, the same thing occurred. At 
the period the restrictions were 
wool, the home producers complained, 
whether with or without reason, I will not 
stop now to inquire, for that is another 
question, but when the exportation of 
wool was allowed, although the experi- 
ment succeeded entirely, uniformity of 
price was not obtained. My Lords, the 
noble Earl has misunderstood me in an- 
other point. He seems to suppose that I 
said it was not desirable to import corn 
from foreign nations; but, my Lords, | 
said no such thing. WhatI said, was, 
that in the time of war it was important 


that we should be able to supply ourselves ; 
but I first stated, and gave proof of the 
fact, that the price of foreign corn had 
always been the same as the price of that 


of home growth. No difference, I said, 
was made by the merchants who dealt in 
foreign and English corn, 


no cheapness resulting from the intro- 
duction of foreign corn, My Lords, at 
the same time that I made this statement 
I also said, that during the war, an in- 
stance had occurred in which a foreign 
power had laid an additional tax upon the 
exportation of corn to this country, on 


account of the high price obtained for | 


corn here at that period ; and that we had 


not only to pay the advanced price for | 


what we required for our consumption, but 
also the additional tax imposed by the 
power to whom I alluded. This, my 
Lords, was my argument. 

The Duke of Richmond said, the vote | 
which he meant to give on this occasion | 
would be against the resolution of his | 
noble Friend, for he could not consent, | 


like the noble Earl (the Earl of Radnor) | 


to nibble a little in the hope of getting 
more. fle was — at the observa- 
tions of the noble Earl, and, if he objected 
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to the Corn-laws, why did he not move 
for their repeal at once? His conduct was 
unlike that of an English Nobleman, or 
of the honest hardy peasantry of this coun- 
try, who instead of this nibbling system, 
were in the habit of going boldly and di- 
rectly to their purpose. If they had an 
object in view, they would go straight for- 
ward to attain it, and not descend to mere 
nibbling, He wanted to know how a free 
trade in corn would reduce the price of 
bread ? He denied, that the corn tax was 
a landlord’s tax, and when they saw what 
had been the result of the removal of the 
duty on wool, how could their Lordships’ 
suppose, that a free trade in corn would 
lead to a reduction in the price? The 
argument, as it seemed to him, was unten- 
able. He had heard declarations with 
respect to the advantages which opera- 
tives, the labouring classes of England, 
would derive from cheap bread, but their 
Lordships had not yet been told of what 
this cheap loaf was to be made. Was it 
he should like to know, to be made of 
barley? This was a question which the 
Gentlemen who went about the country 
getting up petitions on the subject should 
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; answer. 


with reference | 
to price, and, “therefore, that there was | 


He felt convinced, that the ef- 
fect of the repeal of the Corn-laws would 
be to oblige the operatives and labourers 
of this country to return to barley bread, 
and there could be no doubt, that the 


object of the manufacturers in wishing 
these laws repealed was to reduce wages. 


When he said manufacturers, he did not 
mean the respectable manufacturers, be- 
cause he believed they as a body were 
favourable to agriculture; but a number 


‘of large mill-owners, who not being satis- 


tied with moderate profits, were anxious 
to lower the prices of labour, in the ex- 
pectation of being better able to compete 
with foreign manufacturers. Nothing 
could be more delusive, than to suppose, 
‘that foreign countries would not keep up 
prices so long as they found a market for 
their corn; and, seeing the advantages of 
| manufactures, could it be doubted, that 
| they would foster and encourage them by 
| every means in their power? But suppose 
‘the Corn-laws abolished, what would be 
the effect on the labourers of England ?¢ 
Why, that instead of this country consum- 
ing corn produced by British labourers, they 
would have to de epend for their sup plies on 
| the Polish serfs. They would rua thechance 
| of throwing out of cultivation large tracts 
fof land; and if such a thing were to take 
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place, what, he asked their Lordships 


> 


would become of the English labourers ? | 


The agitation of this question, and the 
violent speeches which had been made 
upon the subject, had prevented men from 
attempting to improve their land ; and he 
thought his noble Friend would admit, 
that while this agitation continued, capital 
would not be employed in this way, and 
that the labouring population must conse- | 
quently suffer severely. He was surprised | 
to hear his noble Friend say, that farming 
in England was not so good as it ought to | 
be, but he was not a good sample of a 
British farmer when he could hold such 
an opinion as that when land was thrown 
out of wheat, its cultivation would be laid 
down in grass. The truth seemed to be, 
that his noble Friend knew little about | 
either in this country or in Scotland. He | 
believed, that this was a landlord’s, a' 
farmer’s and an agricultural Jabourer’s | 
question, and he also believed, that it was | 
a question in which both the operatives | 
and the manufacturers were equally con- 
cerned. If these lawsshould unfortunately | 
be repealed, the consequences would be as | 
destructive to the manufacturing as to any | 
other interest, and if the effect of such a, 
step would be bad in England, what would | 
it be in Ireland, where thousands depended | 
for employment on agriculture? The ag- | 
ricultural interest paid a larger proportion 
of taxation than any other interest in the 


country, and if they were to change place , 


with the manufacturers, and call for a re- | 
duction of their profits of from twenty to 
thirty per cent., what, he should like to 
know, would be said of them? Why, it 
would be said, that they who were taxed 


could not compete with those who were , 


not taxed. He heartily concurred in the 
motion of the noble Duke, and he should 
perform his duty better by supporting that 
motion than by giving his sanction to such 


nibbling as the noble Lord advocated. For | 
himself he could only say, that if protec- | 


tion were not afforded to agriculture he 
would rather transfer his capital to an- 


other country, where, with skilful labour- | 


ers and machinery, he could render it pro- 
fitable, than allow it to remain where he 
could hope for no benefit to accrue 
from it. 

The Earl of Radnor, in explanation, 
said he had said nothing from which 
the noble Duke had a right to infer, that 
if the Corn-laws were repealed, the labour- 
ers of this country would be reduced to 
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| the necessity of eating barley bread. The 
noble Duke seemed to think, that if pro- 
| tection were taken away, and this country 
_had to depend on foreign countries for 
‘corn, the labourers would be reduced to 
| the extremity of resorting to barley bread; 
'but that was not the argument which he 
had used. What he had said was, sup- 
pose that to be so, and that wheat could 
not be obtained, why then that barley, of 
which there had been no importation, 
would be no bad thing for the population 
to fall back upon, especially when barley 
bread would be accompanied by good 
butter and cheese, and roast beef and 
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plum pudding. [Great Laughter.] Noble 


Lords laughed ; but he saw no absurdity 
in this, 

The Duke of Richmond said, he had 
not heard of the roast beef and plum pud- 
ding before! but the noble Lord had for- 
gotten to state how the plum pudding was 
to be made, and whether it was to consist 
of barley flour. 

Viscount Melbourne. My Lords, I feel 
that I ought not to vote on such an im- 
portant subject without saying a few 
words in explanation of the course which 
I mean to take. Though on the subject 
under your Lordships’ consideration, I can 
hope to add nothing new to the discussion 
which has already taken place, and being 
less familiar with it than with other sub- 
jects, I feel that itis not in my power to 
add to your Lordships’ information, or to 
throw any new light on a subject which 
has been so amply considered. My Lords, 
a great deal of observation has been made 
_in the course of the present debate, on the 
/conduct pursued by a right hon. Friend 
and colleague of mine, who is understood 
‘to have expressed in another place, that 
he was not displeased at the subject hay- 
ing at length been brought under discus- 
sion. My Lords, I do not hesitate to say 
to your Lordships, that I entertain a 
strong objection to the agitation of this 
subject; but then I cannot help thinking, 
|that agitation is nothing more than a 
_modern word to express public discussion 
|or public feeling in the way that it has 
_always been expressed in this country. 
| My Lords, my right hon. Friend seems to 
be of opinion, that the subject is of very 
great importance to commerce—that com- 
mercial interests are deeply involved in it, 
and, therefore, so far from thinking, that 
the course which he has taken is open to 
surprise or anything but candid remark, | 
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see nothing improper in his having de- 
clared, that he was satisfied at finding, 
that his hon. Friend had brought forward 
such a motion, and made observations 
which amounted to nothing more than the 
expression of his wish, that the truth 
might be discovered. I must say, my 
Lords, with respect to the whole discus- 
sion, considering the delicate nature of 
the subject, and the interests and feelings 
which it touches, that it does not surprise 
me, that some degree of violence and in- 
dulgence in bitter reflections should have 
been used on the one side as well as upon 
the other. On the whole, I cannot look 
at the debates which have taken place as 
either intemperate or violent discussions; 
and I do not think, therefore, that what 
has occurred can in any manner endanger 
either the public peace or security of the 
country. My Lords, it is perfectly ‘natural, 
considering the position in which my right 
hon. Friend stands with regard to the 
commercial interests of the country, that 
he should have expressed himself as he 
has done. My Lords, I do not hesitate to 
say, that I differ from my right hon. 
Friend on this subject; that I am ex- 
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tremely sorry this question has been agi- 


tated and brought under discussion, be- 


cause it was of a peculiarly unpleasant | 


and disagreeable nature, setting as it did 
one class in array against another, and 
producing invidious and _ bitter reflections, 
which would be much better avoided. My 
Lords, I say I am extremely sorry this 
question should be agitated at the present 
moment. I am sorry that any parties in 
the country should take advantage of a 
temporary high price of provisions for the 
purpose of promoting their desire with 
respect to a repeal of the Corn-laws. My 
Lords, I know it would be in vain to ap- 
peal to their forbearance. The discussion 
is therefore unavoidable, because we are 
all aware, that when persons have an ob- 
ject to serve, they will seize every oppor- 
tunity which presents itself, of urging it 
forward at the time which appears to them 
to be the most convenient and suitable to 
the purpose. The noble Lord has on the 
present occasion adverted to a matter of 
importance which was noticed in the de- 
bate of last Session, and that is the im- 
policy of this country being left in a state 
of dependence on foreign nations for an 
unlimited supply of corn, A noble and 
learned Lord, however, took this argument 
up, and asserted, that it had been long 
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since exploded and refuted. My Lords, 
I own I am not entirely satisfied, that this 
is the case—or that it would be wise or 
expedient to subject this country to the 
caprice or whim either of the Government 
or the Legislature of any foreign country. I 
cannot, however, say, that I agree in that 
opinion of the noble and learned Lord. I 
will suppose that we were in a situation, 
‘in which, by the way, no country is, or 
ever was, or ever will be;” but for the 
sake of argument I will assume the possi- 
bility of our being in a situation in which 
we might legislate with a tabula rasa, a 
blank sheet of paper before us. I will sup- 
pose, that we had no interests to protect, 
and, that we were told, that this was to 
be a great manufacturing country, great 
in wealth, in prosperity, and in popula- 
tion, and I should even then very much 
doubt whether it would be wise to estab- 
lish laws which must make a large manu- 
facturing population dependent upon fo- 
reign countries for a supply of corn. But 
when I consider the situation in which we 
stand, when I consider the various and 
complicated interests which we have to 
protect, when I consider the peculiar na- 
ture of our financial position, and find my 
noble Friend proposing to leave the whole 
agricultural interest without protection, I 
declare before God that I think it the 
wildest and maddest scheme, that has 
ever entered into the imagination of man 
to conceive. The real fact was, that the 
manufacturers lay very much in velvet 
upon this. ‘*Oh”; said they, ‘ throw 
away all duties, we do not want protec- 
tion, but however for God’s sake, take care 
the public revenue does not fall off.” But 
they knew very well, that they were per- 
fectly safe in throwing down the gauntlet ° 
and saying, that they were quite ready to 
part with protecting duties. My noble 
Friend behind me, the Earl of Radnor, 
said, ‘‘ Suppose you have a great deal of 
corn from foreign countries. Your demand 
creates a supply, and gives growth to a 
great interest there, and if the sovereigns 
of those countries attempt to prohibit the 
exportation of corn, they will never be 
permitted to do so by their own people.” 
But who could recollect what this genera- 
tion had seen, and entertain such views for 
an instant? We know not what may be 
done by the caprice or ambition of an 
individual? Who, in 1792, ever thought 
of hearing of the B erlin and Milan decrees, 
the measures which Buonaparte adopted, 
xX 
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and of seeing the remorseless application 
of the means placed at the disposal of one 
man to ruin the trade of this country, It 
is, my Lords, in my humble opinion, not 
a desirable thing for us to be dependent 
for our nourishment on foreign supplies, 
and I think it would be wise even to sa- 
crifice something of commercial prosperity 
to the national safety and independence. 
This, my Lords, is my strong feeling, and 
I have great doubt whether our commerce 
has not been increased by our agricultural 
prosperity. 1 entirely agree, my Lords, 
with my noble Friend, that any change in 
the present system w ould be an evil; and 
if the effect of the agitation of this subje : 
has been as the noble Duke observed, t 

interfere with the employment of oneste, 
and the improvement and sales of lands, | 
am ready to confess, that I think it is bet- 
ter that we should make no alteration, 
With respect to the resolution of my noble 
Friend IT cannot, my Lords, vote for its 
adoption, but still Tam bound to say, that 
[ should have preferred meeting it with 
the previous question, to meeting it with 
a direct negative. Unquestionab ly the 
facts stated in the resolution of my noble 
Friend are not true, and not thinking, 
that such a proceeding should appear on 
the journals of your Lordships’ House, 1 | 
must, if it be pressed, give my vote for 
the motion of the noble Duke. In my 
opinion, the resolution of my noble Friend | 
condemns the present law, without sub- 
stituting anything for it; and although 
steadiness in the price of corn may be a 
great thing, still it is not so essential to | 
the country as to justify the adoption of a 
proposition of this kind. If prices be | 
steadily high, the poor have a difficulty in 


obtaining bread ; and, if steadily low, the | 


land is thrown out of cultivation; and 
that, certainly my Lords, is not a consum- 
mation which I wish. I say, therefore, 


my Lords, that the rcsolution of my noble 
Friend is incomplete ; and my reason for | 


voting against it is, that I think it is not 
only unwise but inefficient—that it does | 
nothing, in short, while it condemns the | 
present system. My Lords, I am not | 
prepared to pledge mysclf to say, whether | 
the existing Corn-laws are the best that | 
can be adopted, or whether they ought to 
be annihilated ; but, thinking the course 


taken by my noble Friend imprudent, I 
cannot adopt his proposition, 

Lord Brougham had hoped that he | 
should not have felt it necessary to address 
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their Lordships on the present occasion, 
but when he looked back at the whole 
debate which had taken place, he felt an 
irresistible and over-whelming temptation 
to call on their Lordships to reflect on the 
manner in which they had treated his mo- 
tion for hearing evidence at the bar of the 
House, and to that temptation he at once 
abandoned himself.j Laughter.) ‘Their Lord- 
ships might laugh ; but he doubted whether 
they would laugh two minutes by the clock, 
unless indeed it were matter of laughter 
and merriment to statesmen, and = in- 
dividuals calling themselves legislators, 
that they had ‘placed themselves in a posi- 
tion unheard of before for a dereliction of 
the sacred duties they owed to their coun- 
try. Ifthat were a matter of self congra- 
tulation, they might enjoy their merriment, 
and hug themselves in their own com- 
placency. His motion was for inquiry 
into alleged facts tobe proved by evidence 
at the bar; and he bad called upon their 
Lordships either to admit those facts, to 
assert that they were incapable of proof, or 
to affirm they were utterly immaterial and 
deserved no investigation. The investi- 
gation, however, was denied by their 
Lordships, who had turned a deaf ear to 
‘the petitions of the people. He could 
_have established on oath, every fact which 
‘he had alleged; but it was otherwise 
with the noble Earl, for all that he had 
stated was denied, not only by the 
jnoble Duke but by two other noble Lords, 
indeed the noble Lord who had brought 
forward statements against the proposi- 
ition of the noble E arl differed so com- 
‘pletely in their facts, that it was no 
very difficult matter to controvert them. 

Was that or was it not an a’ ‘gument for 
inquiry 2 Was it or was it not a reason 
for making their Lordships regret negativ- 
ing without a division his motion on Mon- 
‘day three weeks? Was it or was it not 
a reason for making their Lordships pause 
/and reflect on their conduct three weeks 
ago, and for making them begin at least 
to suspect that it was barely possible that 
there might be more ground for the proposi- 
tion for i inquiry than they seemed to admit ? 
But, above all, let him remind them of the 
position in which they were now placed, 
and, compared with which, that was, in 
his opinion, a proud, rational, consistent, 

/and dignified position in which they ap- 
| peared last Monday three weeks. ‘They 

were actually, and it was hardly credible, 

‘about to vote by a large majority, 2 
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majority on which they plumed themselves 
—yes! they were exulting in the expecta- 
tion of an instantaneous triumph—but a 
triumph, he must remind them, over them- 
selves—a triumph over their own character 
as men of sense and consistency, as le 
should presently demonstrate—ay, and 
demonstrate to their own satisfaction. He 
had thought their Lordships at least knew 
the meaning of the English language, but 
it was now plainly proved that they did 
not. It appeared that their Lordships 
were even under-read in their own tongue. 
He said so with the greatest possible re- 
spect ; but he used the word ‘ satisfaction’ 
to mean that he would prove it so that 
it could not be denied. 
that it would be very pleasant to thei 
Lordships ; but he would prove, if they pre- 
ferred it, to their own conviction—to the 
perfect conviction of their Lordships—that 
they were about to place themselves in 
this position—they had refused an inquiry, 
they would not go into committee, they 
had rejected the tendered evidence, they 
would not allow witnesses to be examined, 


He did not mean | 
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they had rejected his motion, they had | 
hooted it from that House, though that | 
/any threat, that it was a course which 


motion was for permission to prove the 


. . : | 
facts of the case or to have them disproved, | 


because if the allegations which he and 
those who thought with him had made 
were incorrect, they might have been dis- 
proved. That was all his motion went to, 
and that they had refused. Well, they 
rejected proof, they refused the evidence 
tendered, they would not allow witnesses 
to be examined, they preferred to be in 
darkness on the facts of the case rather 
than to be enlightened by the evidence 
which was offered, and yetthey were now 
ready, on these disputed and most im- 
portant facts, to do what? ‘To inquire 
now? to decide now whether those were 
right who affirmed, or those who denied, 
the existence of certain facts? No such 
thing; but to vote on one side of that 


disputed proposition of mere fact. That 
was what they were about to do. Was 
that the conduct of rational men? And 


he did not think that it made an irrational 
act more rational because they laughed 
who had been convicted of that irration- 
ality. He was old-fashioned enough to 
think directly the reverse. The noble 
Viscount who spoke last had felt the 
absurdity of the position in which they had 
placed themselves—he felt what he was 
about to do—heknew that he was about to 
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vote that which was not true, in fact; that 
was an awkwardness which he felt, and it 
would have been a relief to him, as he 
candidly confessed, if the noble Duke had, 
as he was once minded, moved the previous 
question; but, said the noble Viscount, 
‘*fam not very nice; that is, [ am not 
very nice whether | affirm by my solemn 
vote as a Peer of Parliament what in point 
of fact is not true.” It came to this, the 
noble Viscount had declared * one party 
said one thing, another party another. I 
don’t know which is right; whether the 
facts on the one side or the other are proved 
or disproved I care not, | shall vote one 
way.” Now, some men were more and 
others less niece; but this was the least 
possible degree of nicety—which he had 
ever heard of any one, particularly a 
Minister of State, being troubled with. 
He knew that nothing he could say would 
egg their Lordships back from the course 
which they were pursuing—the headlong 
course which he thought without reflee- 
tion, they were pursuing ; still it was his 
duty—he used no threats, and he had 
heard none used that night—still it was 
his duty to warn their Lordships, without 
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rational men ought not to wish to be 
recorded to after-times, or to be seen in 
their own age; that all men would not 
hold these matters so lightly; all men 
would not laugh at the inconsistency of 
their conduct, who, having refused inquiry 
and proof as to disputed facts, yet de- 
cided on the subject matter of these facts ; 
all men would not be so little nice as to the 
conduct of others as some men were as to 
their own, It was very easy for persons 
not to be nice as to their own conduct, but 
not so easy to induce others to be the 
same; and, as all men could not see their 
conduct in the same light as it appeared 
to their own eyes, he could assure them 
that that Assembly which he then had 
the honour to address was the only 
place in the whole of England, Scot- 
land, and Wales in which precisely the 
same satisfaction would be felt with re- 
gard to the conduct upon which they all 
seemed to congratulate themselves so 
much. He had heard to-night the most 
extraordinary arguments used on the other 
side both by the noble Duke and the 
noble Karl—the grossest, if he might be 
allowed, without disrespect, to use the 
term, the most singular and unintelligible 
misstatement of facts which he had ever 
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heard on any great question. It was no 
business of his to defend the statements of 
any Minister in another place; his col- 
leagues who had spoken had not thought 
it necesary to do so; yet common charity, 
common benevolence, when one person— 
a brother colleague—was rudely assailed 
for anything he had said might be ex- 
pected to operate, and those feelings had 
operated on his mind to induce him to say 
a word on behalf of a misrepresented and 
misjudged, not misjudging, individual; 
and he did so more readily because he 
totally differed in opinion from that right 
hon. Gentleman, as that right hon. Gen- 
tleman differed from other Members of the 
Government who had various shades of 
difference amongst themselves and did not 
appear to be very nice or discriminating. 
But so far did he differ from that right 
hon. Gentleman that he thought that any- 
thing was better than a fixed duty. It 
was the greatest absurdity ; it was a mon- 
strous, extravagant, and absurd proposi- 
tion. He should like to see the man who 
would venture to propose it; and still 
more he should like to see the Minister 
who, if the price of corn got up to 90s., 
would dare to keep up a fixed duty and 
convert a scarcity into a famine. What 
Minister would venture to say, ‘‘The 
price of corn is 90s.; I'll make it 10s. 
more?” It was impossible. If Parlia- 
ment were sitting at the time when there 
were such prices the standing orders would 
be immediately suspended, and by an 
unanimous vote they would allow the im- 
portation of foreign corn duty free ; but if 
Parliament at such a time were in vacation, 
an order of Council and a bill of indem- 
nity would be the consequence; and 
therefore, to talk of a fixed duty, which 
they must know that they could not main- 
tain, was the greatest and most monstrous 
extravagance. However, he agreed in 
most of what had been said by his right 
hon. Friend. He subscribed to his state- 
ment of facts and to the opinions which 
he founded on these facts, but his noble 
Friend opposite had entirely mistaken the 
drift of their argument. Their argument 
was, that the effect of the Corn-law being 
to raise the price of labour in England, 
and to lower it on the Continent unnatu- 
raliy, whether that was effected in three 
or in thirty years it mattered not, the ef- 
fect was, that our own manufacturers had 
to undergo a cruel inequality in the com- 
petition with foreigners, That was the 
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drift of the argument; and one of the 
answers was, that other countries, that 
France for instance, had a Corn-law. 
Why, that made no difference. Suppose 
France had a Corn-law, how did that alter 
the case,—how did that remove the ground 
of their complaint that the Corn-law here 
gave a benefit to the foreigner over our 
own manufacturer? Then, again, it was 
said, that no grain was exported from 
Saxony, and therefore the argument did 
not apply to the hosiery of Saxony; but 
how did that affect the argument? They 
went to Poland with their hosiery, and in 
the market of Poland, therefore, they in- 
terfered with our manufactures, and 
Saxony and Poland got manufactures 
considerably lower than we could supply 
them. So it was said in Switzerland, 
and then the case came nearer to the ar- 
gument; but what they contended was, 
that over the whole surface of Europe the 
effect of the Corn-law was to make the 
price of corn abroad fall below the ordi- 
nary level, and to raise the price in our 
markets above that level, and that the con- 
sequence was to subject them to the great- 
est evil, injustice, and hardship in ail the 
markets, where they had to contend with 
an unfair and unequal competition. Be- 
sides, the noble Lords forgot that the 
market of the Baltic had only grain and 
timber to give; and if we would not take 
their timber because of our Canadian pos- 
sessions, nor would take their grain, they 
had nothing to give in exchange, and 
therefore could not take our manufactures. 
He only now ran over these topics slightly, 
because he had already stated his opinion 
on the subject, and he was aware of the 
lateness of the hour. The noble Duke had 
said that there were no Corn-laws in 
Dantzic. To be sure, no more than there 
was a sugar lawin Jamaica; and why ? 
Because there was no importation of corn 
into Dantzic, of sugar into Jamaica, or of 
coals into Newcastle—but did they be- 
lieve that our Corn-law had no effect on 
the Dantzic market? The fluctuations 
which they found in that market arose 
from our Corn-law. Our market was as 
much the market of Poland as Dantzic 
was the market of the more remote dis- 
tricts of that country. The noble Duke 


on the cross bench (Richmond), with 
whom he always entered into controversy 
with feelings of the greatest respect, had 
expressed the same sentiments as he 
had broached the other night, incidentally 
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on the presentation of a petition, when 
the noble Duke referred to a_ resolution 
passed by a body called the Chamber of 
Commerce in Glasgow. He had since 
that made some inquiries about that reso- 
lution, and he would give their Lordships 
briefly the history of the body from which 
itemanated. This Chamber was founded 
in Mr, Pitt’s time, in the year 1785, and 
amongst its original resolutions he found 
one which stated, “ that it shall be a par- 
ticular object of the foundation and of the 
exertions of this Chamber to exercise a 
control over and to protect the manufac- 
turer and the trader from the operation of 
the Corn-law.” Now, as the best institu- 
tions fell off from the objects of their 
establishment, and as sinister motives and 
interests interfered with the well-working 
of the best establishments, by backslidings 
innumerable, though chiefly confined to 
the last few years, this Chamber had come 
into the hands of a few individuals, who 
elected themselves. That resolution was 
the resolution of the directors, who were 
thirty in number, of whom one-sixth part 
(five) went out annually, and the remain- 
ing twenty-five, by always voting together, 
secured the re-election of the other five. 
So certain was that, that nobody ever 
thought of attending; and at the last 
election fifteen only were present. Con- 
sequently, the Chamber was entirely in the 
hands of those individuals, who, though no 
doubt they had interests as traders, had 
much greater zeal and interests as_politi- 
cians. They were most pure Conservatives, 
that was to say, they were of the most 
pure principles in politics—the noble 
Duke would understand what he meant 
—and they thought it a better thing to 
pass that resolution than to keep to the 
original direction of the institution for 
the purpose of protecting the manufac- 
turers from the Corn-laws. That was the 
history of this resolution; it was in the 
very teeth of one passed shortly before by 
the same body; and that resolution itself 
did not purport to be final—it did not 
agree with the requisitionists—but it ex- 
pressly stated, that if they would bring 
forward any definite proposition, that pro- 
position would be taken into consideration 
by the Chamber. But he had now a more 
important thing to come to—the noble 
Duke’s own opinion, which was more con- 
sistent and generally of greater weight; 
and the noble Duke said, if there was to 
be free trade in corn, let there be free 
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trade in all other commodities. He was 
furnished with an answer to that from all 
the respectable delegates who were here, 
and who were not, as had been stated that 
night, a few great mill-owners, as he was 
ready to show, or would have shown if 
they had allowed him to produce proof; 
but let them look at the leading man 
amongst them, his excellent friend Mr. 
Sturge, of Birmingham. What was he? 
He was a corn-merchant—and he sup- 
ported the repeal, not for the purpose of 
lowering the price. But the noble Duke 
had forgotten his argument the other 
night; he has argued that the effect of 
the Corn-laws was to cramp and stifle the 
corn trade, which was declared by the 
Legislature in its own Act to be an object 
worthy of encouragement. Then he came 
to the unanimous resolution not only of 
corn-dealers and millowners, but of dyers, 
calico-printers, and manufacturers of every 
kind, calling not only for a repeal of the 
Corn-laws and for free trade in grain, but 
for the repeal of all protecting duties 
whatever, and for free trade in all com- 
modities which they now pretended to 
protect and encourage. They had come 
unanimously to that resolution, and upon 
no other ground would they ask or accept 
the alteration of the present law. But, 
said the noble Duke, and with him other 
noble Lords, there were taxes, besides the 
protecting duties, which pressed heavily 
and unfairly on the land. Now, as that 
was the only part of the subject which he 
had previously left untouched, and as it 
was a matter which had been very much 
dwelt upon both there and out of doors, 
he would stop to say one word on the 
subject, and it was the last with which he 
was about to trouble their Lordships. He 
denied the proposition of fact, that these 
taxes did fall on the land; and he trusted 
that he should be able shortly to prove to 
them that those taxes were not paid by 
the land. Now, to grapple at first with 
the strength of the noble Duke’s argu- 
ment, he would single out the malt tax, 
and he denied that the malt tax was paid 
by the land. He even took the land tax 
itself, and the Poor-law, which came 
nearer to the case than any other; and 
he said, that to talk of the five millions 
and upwards which was raised by the malt 
tax as being paid by the farmer or the 
landlord, or as falling on the land, except 
so far as the landlords were consumers, 
was about as rational as to say that his 
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noble Friend near him (the Marquess of 


Sligo), who was a Jamaica planter, paid 
the tax on sugar. He might suffer by it 
—it might tend to diminish his profits— 
but the consumers here paid the tax; for 
the tax which was laid on the producer in 
the first instance was thrown by him on 
the commodity, and paid by the con- 
sumer. That was a proposition which 
admitted of no dispute. Suppose a bale 
of cotton yarn were taxed; suppose that, 
with a degree of madness which could 
hardly be found to have seized any brain, 
the bale of cotton twist were taxed 51, 
what would be the consequence? Did 
the Manchester cotton-spinner pay that? 
No; he laid it on the price of the ma- 
terials, and instead of 5/, he laid on 102, 
because he must first be recompensed for 
the additional expenditure occasioned by 
the tax itself, and next for the diminution 
in the consumption; so that when a tax 
was laid on sugar and rum the consumers 
of these commodities in this country paid 
for that tax. The malt tax was paid by 
those who drank the beer, and by the un- 
happy wretches who consumed the gin. 
Not one of those miserable phantoms who 
were to be seen entering the gin palaces 
which abounded in this city, to the injury 
of their fortunes, to the ruin of their 
health, and to the degradation of their 
character, and the reducing them almost 
to the level of the brutes that perish—not 
one of these miserable phantoms who did 
not contribute to pay that tax. Let them 
talk no longer of the landlord and the 
farmer as being the only persons on whom 
these taxes were burdensome. Ile went 
over these points lightly, not because he 
undervalued their importance, for he 
thought that they went to the very root of 
the whole question, but because he was 
sure with intelligent men a mere allusion 
to them was sufficient to make them un- 
derstood. He said the land tax also was 
not paid by the land, and he had a high 
authority on that subject. Their Lord- 
ships were aware of the great school of 
political economy which had given rise to 
all the great improvements which had 
been recently made in that science—he 
meant the school of Quesnay—wnho had 
introduced such improvements into all 
branches of civil polity, but who went 
into schemes too theoretical, which were, 
however, afterwards filtered through the 
practical hands of Smith and others. To 
that school, thus altered and purified of 
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its extravagances, a great statesman, uni- 
versally beloved and admired, and for 
whose great talents and noble eloquence 
le had always the highest admiration— 
who had nothing mean in his feelings, 
principles, or propensities, any more than 
he had anything even moderate in his 
views, from which he widely differed—a 
man who was used to be most highly 
respected—he meant the late Mr, Pitt— 
became a convert, a disciple, and, prac- 
tically, an apostle of that school; and it 
was ove of the doctrines of that school, 
that there ought to be no tax but a land 
tax; and did Quesnay, the founder of 
that school, or Mirabeau, who had adopted 
it, or Turgot, the Minister, who was a 
convert and an apostle of that school in 
that country, as Mr, Pitt was to its miti- 
gated form in this—did those individuals 
—did M. Turgot, for instance, who was 
prepared to act on that doctrine, really 
believe that were he, as he intended to 
do, to abolish all other taxes, except a 
land tax, then all the taxes would be paid 
vy the land? This doctrine was as irra- 
tional as those other doctrines in political 
economy were sound. Their doctrine was, 
to establish a despotisme legale, but they 
had no wish to suppress the landed ia- 
terest. ‘They wished to resolve every tax 
into a land-tax, because they held that it 
must be succeeded by the repartition, 
and that every one who used bread would 
pay the tax. Last of all, the advocates of 
the Corn-law talked of the poor rate. He 
denied that the land paid all the poor 
rate. The manufacturer and the inhabi- 
tant of the town paid their share. Let 
them look at Lancashire and the other 
manufacturing districts, and see what a 
proportion was paid there. Suppose a 
man who was proprietor of a mill worth a 
thousand pounds a-year chose to occupy 
it, and make a profit of 9,000/. a-year, he 
was rated only for his profits; but so was 
the farmer also. If their Lordships re- 


jected this resolution he should divide the 


House on the question of going into com- 
mittee to inquire what was expedient to 
be done with respect to the Corn-laws. 

A Noble Lord asked the noble -and 
learned Lord what remedy he proposed 
for the Irish population, who would be 
thrown out of employment by an altera- 
tion in the Corn-laws ? 

Lord Brougham said, that such a ques+ 
tion was extremely irregular, and the only 
way to meet it would be to give the noble 
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Lord no answer at all. However, he to grant a bounty on all applications of 
would tell the noble Lord what his opmion | capital, except that which was applied to 
was. It was true, there was vo part of |land. Had any Government of thiscoun- 
the empire whose interests ran so little | try ever sanctioned a proposition so mon- 
risk of being neglected in that House as | strously absurd as this — that capital was 
Ireland, because, although he did not | to be forced from application to land, and 
grudge it, it appeared to him that nine | diverted intoevery otherchannel? To take 
out of ten days any time during the last | such a course, would be to subvert that 
twenty years had been occupied with Lrish | system from which the country had derived 
interests. He should just as soon expect, so much benefit —the application of 
what was almost a miracle, that the in- | capital to the progresssive improvement 
terests of Scotland would be neglected. of land. As to the other proposi- 
The Marquess of Lansdowne said, that | tion that lad been alluded to—namely, 
if the noble Duke opposite had not with- | that protection should be withdrawn from 
drawn his motion of the previous question, | the manufactures of the country, he fully 
he should not have been obliged to ad-|concurred in what had been said by a 
dress their Lordships in order to explain | noble Earl, his noble Friend (the Earl of 
the vote which he was about to give. He | Ripon) opposite—that the thing would be 
felt bound, however, to state, that if he | altogether impracticable. ‘The produce of 
voted against the motion of his noble | our manufactorics, as well as of the land, 
Friend, it would not be because he wished | were in an artificial state of taxation; the 
to preclude the present or any other Go- {country tstelf was involved in financial 
vernment from considering at any time |trammels, which, though they impeded, 
whether it might be expedient to substi- |he thanked God, did not arrest, its pro- 
tute a more efficacious and less objection- | gress ; and, of course, all our produce, 
able form of protection to the agricultur- | whether of agriculture or manufactures, 
ists of this country than that which now | were more or less affected by them. Now, 
existed, if any such could be found, but | when noble Lords talked of removing that 
because he saw no convenience or advan- | financial pressure from any one, or from 
tage in entertaining this question now | all, of the articles of our produce, he 
without being prepared to follow it up| should like to be informed how the defi- 
by the substitution of some other mode of | ciency which would be thus created 
protection, which the advocates of the | our revenue would be supplied. Let noble 
motion did not appear prepared to pro-| Lords who took a different view of this 
pose, as he might fairly conclude, from = question, from that which he did, show 
the silence studiously observed on that sub- | him the source from which the deficiency 
ject. They certainly appeared unprepared jin the revenue was to be made up, and 
to proposesuch a system, and that mustarise | he would then go into the consideration of 
either from the impossibility of doing so, or | the subject ; until that should be done, he 
from atotal disagreement as towhat the sys- | must object to any proposition which 
tem should be. The noble Earl behind him | would tend to remove that protection 
had said, that he should vote in favour of |} which every article of our produce enjoyed. 
this motion only as a first step; but had | [t was said, that land was less taxed than 
he said what his second step would be ? | any other property to which capital was 
How could he, therefore, vote for the first| applied. If it could be shown, that it 
step, without knowing what the second | gave a greater share of protection or a 
was, which was proposed to be taken ?| | greater excmption from taxation, he would 
He could not entertain any such proceed- | admit, that it would be a fair ground for 
ing. The objections he felt to this mo-|a further consideration of the subject. 
tion were, that if itimplied an insulated re- | Under all the circumstances, and there 
peal, it involved consequences which could | being no substitute proposed for the pre- 
not be contemplated without apprehension | sent ‘law, he must say, that he could not 
-- namely, that there should be no Corn- | vote for a proposition so indefinite as that 
law whatever, and that the utmost com-| before the House. Whenever a definite 
petition of the foreign grower should be | and tangible proposition should be brought 
allowed against the home grower, instead | forward, he should be be disposed to give 
of the latter sharing that amount of pro-| it his best consideration. He must say, 
tection to which the producers of all} however, thatif a resolution were proposed, 
commodities were entitled. To remove | that the present Corn-law had created 
the present system of Corn-laws would be | steady prices, or prevented fluctuations, 


| 
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he could not vote in the affirmative of that 
proposition; and if it could be shown, 
the law had a different effect, that it had 
caused prices to fluctuate and be unsteady 
then he admitted, it might be worth 
while to consider whether some means 
might not be devised to remedy that evil. 
It might happen, that the application of 
too great an artificial stimulus to the pro- 
duction of corn, so as to come up to the 
full consumption of the country, might, by 
being continued, create an overflow in the 
market, for which the comparative cheap- 
ness of other countries would afford no 
vent without a ruinous fall of price, and 
from the injurious effects of which 
the farmer would not recover for years— 
a circumstance which would be worse to 
him than the occasional introduction of 
some hundred thousand, nay, or even a 
million quarters of foreign corn. In con- 
clusion, he would observe, that he should 
feel satisfied if due protection were ex- 
tended to all the great interests of the 
country ; more he should not desire. If 
any partiality were shown to the landed 
interest beyond any other, it must in the 
first instance, recoil on that interest itself, 
and that would react unfavourably on the 
manufacturing interest, for the two were so 
interwoven and connected that it was im- 
possible the one could be seriously in- 
jured, without affecting the other. 

The Marquess of Northampton was un- 
derstood to say, that he objected to the 
principle, that because a committee was 
asked for, it must therefore be granted. 
It should not be given unless some ground 
had been laid for it, something definite 
proposed. Unless that were done, the 
going into a committee would be only 
a waste of public time, which would be 
better bestowed in attention to the im- 
portant public business of the country. 
What the House was prepared to affirm 
by its vote was he thought this, that the 
noble Earl had not proved his case—but 
they would not say that a counter case 
had been proved. 

Lord Brougham maintained, that who- 
ever negatived the proposition of his noble 
Friend (Lord Fitzwilliam) must affirm the 
contrary. 

Earl Fitzwilliam, in reply, said this 
subject must come before the considera- 
tion of Parliament, which must lead to 
some new modelling of this law. A part 
of his noble Friend’s (Lord Lansdowne’s) 
speech had supplied many of the deficien- 
gies in his (Lord Fitwilliam’s) speech, In 
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describing the difficulties in which the 
agricultural interest was placed, what in 
common parlance they should call the 
blessing of consecutive abundant harvests 
became, according to his noble friend, the 
curse of plenty. The price of corn in 
this country was such that when you had 
this curse of plenty upon you, it operated 
as a curse. The farmers of England 
reaped no benefit from the price which 
corn obtained in this country over every 
other. They could not have the advan- 
tage of exporting the article which they 
reaped in such abundance. This was one 
of the great evils of the system, and one 
from which they could not escape, so long 
as they were pleased to keep up the pro- 
tecting duty on corn. With regard to the 
question of the noble Marquess opposite, 
as to how those who wished to alter the 
Corn-laws meant to provide for Ireland, 
he could only say that he had as great an 
interest in the prosperity of Ireland as 
anybody could have. But it appeared to 
him that they took their own fears and 
apprehensions, as he thought a_ great 
many other persons did, to reason upon, 
instead of reasoning upon facts. The as- 
sumption, of course, was, that the effect 
of altering the Corn-laws would be ex- 
ceedingly detrimental to Ireland. He 
had desired in an early part of the even- 
ing a definition of what Ireland meant, 
because it did not mean the interests of 
the landlords of Ireland, but it meant 
what was the interest of the great mass of 
the population. He believed, that no 
change in the Corn-laws would inflict any 
evil upon the population of Ireland. One 
of the great evils of Ireland was, that 
good food, which might be called luxuri- 
ous food, was beyond the reach of the 
population of Ireland, and was mainly 
put beyond their reach by its price. Let 
them lower the price of grain, and the 
people of Ireland were not so enamoured 
of potatoes but that they would eat bread 
if they could. But that the landlords of 
Ireland might have their rents reduced by 
it was just possible; though on that point 
he was not at all satisfied. 

Their Lordships divided : — Content 
14, Proxies 10—24; Not-Content 111, 
Proxies 113—224:; Majority 200. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, March 14, 1839. 


MINUTEs.] Petitions presented. 


Barneby, Maunsell, Pringle, Blennerhasset, Goddard, 


Miles, Halford, and Handley, Lords Cole, Dalmeny, G. | 


Somerset, and Norreys, Viscounts Grimston, Clive, and 
Ingestrie, and Sir E, Filmer, from a number of places, 
against the Repeal of the Corn-laws.x—By Messrs. Ban- 
nerman, F. Dundas, Lascelles, Ellice, jun., R. Currie, 
Lords Morpeth, and G. Lennox, Sir Charles Burrell, Sir 
H. Parnell, and Sir John Seale, from a number of places, 


for the Repeal of the Corn-laws.x—By Mr. Gladstone, | 


from the Chureh of England Lay Association, by Sir 


Charles Burrell, from the Rural Deanery of Broadwater, | 


by Sir Robert Inglis, from the Clergy of Winchester, 
against the Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues Bill.—By 
Mr. Wallace, from Perth, for a Uniform Penny Postage. 
— By Mr. Hale, from four places, by Sir R. Inglis, from 
several places, and Mr. Bagge, from several places in 
Norfolk, against any system of National Education not 
founded on the Seriptures—By Mr. O'Connell, from 
several places, for Justice to Ireland, or Repeal of the 


Union.—By Lord Dungannon, from Durham, for Church | 


Extension in Canada.—By Sir Robert Inglis, and Mr. aary difficulty, aay, that he trusted the 


By Messrs. Hale, Grant, | 


' 
Goulburn, from several places, to the same effect.--By Sir 


G. Sinelair, from Caithness, ana Mr. Lockhart, from 


for Church Extension in Seotland.—By an hon. Member, | 


from Connaught, against the existing system of Educa- 
tion in Ireland. —By Mr. Blennerhasset, from the county 
of Kerry, and Mr. O'Connell, from Dublin, in favour of 
the Government system of Railroads in Ireland.—By Mr. 
Brady, from Connaught, against the Report of the Irish 
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fore, had no information, except such as 
was derived from the newspapers. As to 
the hon. and learned Gentleman’s second 
question, ** whether it was the intention of 
the Government to take any steps to put 
a stop to the executions in Canada?” he 
begged to say, that upon every occasion 
on which either Lord Glenelg, or the Mar- 
quess of Normanby, had adverted to this 
painful subject in the dispatches to either 
governor, no opportunity had been lost of 
expressing the strong feelings of the Go- 
vernment on the advisability of confining 
to the smallest number possible, consist- 
ently with the due protection of the lives 
and property of her Majesty’s loyal sub- 
jects, the use of capital punishments in 
those colonies. When he said this, how- 
ever, he must, in justice to the gallant 
officers who were the governors of those 
colonies under circumstances of no ordi- 





House would not imply that there was any 


| doubt on the minds of her Majesty’s Mi- 
Ross, and Lanark, and Mr. F. W. Grant, from Banffshire, | 


nisters, or that any communications had 
passed from which it could be inferred, 
that those gallant officers did not feel pre- 


cisely as the Queen’s Government felt 


Railway Commission.—By Mr. Fox Maule, from two | 


places, in favour of, and by Sir Henry Parnell, from Dun- | 


dee, against the Prisons (Scotland) Bill.—By Sir W. So- 


° . . — - { 
merville, from Drogheda, for Improving the Criminal 


Law.—By Mr. F. Egerton, from the Board of Guardians 
of a place in Cheshire, for Amending the New Poor-law 
Act with regard to Affiliation, 


Canapa—Executions.] Mr, O’Con- 
nell would ask a question of great import- 
ance of the hon. Gentleman, the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 


cording to the accounts which had been 


Lower Canada, and he wished to know 


Ac- | 


upon this subject; and he was bound to 
say, also, that in every communication 
from Sir John Colborne and Sir George 
Arthur, it appeared, that they were carry- 
ing out their duty with feelings worthy of 
their high personal and professional cha- 
racter; that it was to them a reluctant and 
a painful duty; and that, in the exercise 
of their powers, they entertained a just and 
conscientious conviction of the sad and 
severe necessity imposed upon them to act 


_as they had for the sake of the protection 
received in this country there had been | 
thirty-four persons hanged in Upper and | 


whether the Government had received any | 
information upon this point, and next, ' 
whether it was their intention to take any. 


steps to put a stop to these executions ? 
Mr. Labouchere regretted, that they had 
received no information at the Colonial- 
office with regard to the accounts which 
had appeared in the newspapers of several 
persons having been executed in Upper 
and Lower Canada, in addition to the 
communications which had already been 
stated to the House. By some circum- 


stances, for which he could not account, 
the Great Western had not brought any 
dispatches from the Governor of Upper or | 
Lower Canada. 


The Government, theres 





of the colonies committed to their charge. 
Subject dropped. 


Corn-Laws —ApdJourNED Depare 
—(Tutrp Nigur).] On the Order of the 
Day for resuming the debate on the Corn- 


| laws, 


Lord Worsley said, that when he consi- 
dered that this was the third night of the 
present debate, he thought, that he should 
not shew due respect to the House if he 


detained it for a long time, not only be- 


cause he could not presume to offer much 


| 
_ that was valuable, but because, also, al- 


though they had had two days’ debate, if 
he detained the House for any lengthened 
period, he would run the chance of pro- 
tracting the debate to another night. 


| There were, however, some parts of the 
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question which had not been touched 
upon, and which, as he thought, were 
very important. When the mover of the 
present question, the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton, introduced it to the 
House, he declared that the House, upon 
a recent occasion, and on the same sub- | 
ject, had decided the motion without due | 
consideration; but he voted in the ma-| 
jority on that occasion, because it was 
acknowledged, that the repeal of the Corn- 
laws was the real object of the motion for | 
hearing evidence, and he was decidedly of 
opinion, that the repeal of these laws 
would be detrimental to all the interests 
of the country, whether agricultural or 
commercial. ‘The hon. Gentleman had 
told the House, that tle advocates of the 
Corn-Jaws exaggerated through their fears 
the injury they would receive from their 
repeal, but he, on the other hand, thought 
that the manufacturers were at least as 
greatly exaggerating the benefits which 
they would receive if the laws were altered, 
It was stated also by the hon. Gentleman, 
the Member for Wolverhampton, that the 
advocates of these laws in that House | 
acted through fear; now he did not know 
to what fears the hon. Gentleman alluded, 
unless it was the fear which might be en- 
tertained by hon. Members of voting | 





against the wishes of their constituents ; | 
and if this were what was intended, the 
observation could not apply to himself, 
for he thought, that the House would | 
recollect he last year voted for the corn-| 
grinding bill introduced by the hon, Mem- 
ber for Dartmouth, which was a question , 
on which he differed from his constituents, 

and although the hon. Member for Wol- | 
verhampton stated the other night, that. 
the farmers were an ignorant class, and 

that they did not dare to express their 

opinions, yet, if that hon. Gentleman 

had been with him after the vote he had 

last year given, he would have found that | 
they were avery different class from what 

they were represented, and that they did 
dare to express their own opinions. Al- | 
though, therefore, he did not in that case | 
hesitate, and would not on any other occa- | 
sion hesitate, to vote contrary to the 

opinions of his constituents if he thought | 
that they were decidedly wrong, yet if he | 
had the misfortune to differ from a large | 
majority of his constituents on what they 

considered a most vital question, as they | 
did the alteration of the Corn-laws, he | 
thought that he would only do his duty in | 
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resigning his seat, and again offering him- 
self, that they might have an opportunity 
of deciding if they would re-elect him 
when they knew those opinions, which it 
might be fairly presumed they were not 
aware of when they elected him. It so 
happened, however, that upon the present 
question his own views and the opinions 
of his constituents perfectly coincided. It 
had been said, in the debate of last night 
by the noble Lord the Member for North- 
umberland (Viscount Howick), that there 
was no doubt that the labourers were now 
in great distress, and that it was impos- 
sible for their wages to rise with the rise in 
the price of corn; he thought, however, 
that he would be able to prove not only 
that the labourers’ wages had been raised 
to asum equal to the rise in the price of 
corn, but that they were actually now re- 
ceiving better wages than could be 
required by any increase in the value of 
bread. He would prove this to the House 
by reading a statement which he had re- 
ceived from an authentic source. The 
noble Lord read the followimg paper. 

One quarter of the best wheat will yield 


about 28 stones of flour after the miller’s toll 
has been taken. 


| Wheat at 80s per quarte: per stone. 
is equal to 2s. 10$d. 
_- 70s, 2s. 6d. 
— 60s. - 2s. 1}d. 
— 508. 1s. 91d. 
— 40s. : - 1s. 54d, 
aan 358. ‘ ls. 3d, 


If a married man with four small 
children, not able to work, con- 


sume two stone of flour per 
week, the difference of the cost 
price of their flour between 


wheat at 35s. per quarter and per week. 


80s. would be 3s, 3d. 
To meet which, a rise in wages 
ought to be given equal to ohd. 


At no time were the wages lower 
in Lincolnshire than 8s, and 
generally they were 10s. per 
week (nt because the farmers 
thought that wheat at 35s. per 
quarter warranted such wages, 
but because they did not think 
the labourers could subsist on 
less), or from 1s. 4d. to 1s. 8d. 
aday, and vow they are from 
13s. 6d. to 15s. a week, or 
2s. 3d, or 2s, 6d, a day, making 
au increase of 5s. 6d. and 5s., 
10d, to 11d. 
63d, 


or . . 

Instead of ‘ 3 
If you take wheat at 50s. and 80s,, 

the difference of the cost of flour 

to a married man with four 


e 
' 
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small children consuming two 

stone of flour a week, would 

amount to 
To meet that, 

be raised 
But the difference between wages 

at 10s. and the present wages 

of 13s. 6d. and abs. amount 

to. . 7d, to 10d. 

Instead of - . 4hd. 

This is supposing in each case neither the 
wife nor children are doing any work. 13s. 6d. 
to 15s.are the universal wages in the division 
of Lindsey, and have been generally given 
since the harvest was finished. 
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per week, 

2s. 2d. 

per day. 
4hd. 


his wages ought to 


Besides this, at the time the labourers 
were receiving the low wages, he had re- 
ceived information from a farmer of great 
respectability, and on whom he could 
rely, that several labourers were out of 
employment, and that at the present 
time, on the contrary, there were no la- 
bourers unemployed: and that, indeed, the 
women and the children could now find 
work ; and during the last winter, out of 
three unions in Lincolnshire, except 
in one for a short period, there were 
no able-bodied labourers out of employ- 
ment. In his opinion also the repeal 
of the Corn-laws would be most dan- 
gerous, because it was impossible, with 
the great expense the English farmers were 
at, for them to grow wheat so cheap as it 
could be imported from abroad, for he 
believed, that the price would be much 
lower than what had been calculated 
by the advocates of repeal. He was 
willing to grant that the price abroad might 
rise in consequence of the demand in Eng- 
land, but he thought that this rise had 
been much over estimated. He objected 
to the repeal, therefore, and he objected 
also to a fixed duty, because it would 
never answer in practice, and because it 
could never be enforced. 

The following however were the facts of 
the case as he found them ina 


Return of the Price of Wheat, as inserted 
in ‘The London Gazette’ for every week in 
the Year, 1838, and a similar Return for 
each of the four preceding years, 

a quarter, 

It appears that in the months of Oc- 
tober, November, and December, 
1837, the average price of wheat in 
England was , 

And in the months of October, No- 
vember, and December, 1838, the 
average price, was ; 

Being a variation of ‘ . 

In October, November, and December, 


19s. 
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1837, good wheat was free on board 
at Dantzig at ; 
Ditto at Stettin and Konigsberg ° 
Ditto at Kiel, Rostock, Wismar, and 

Lubeck ‘ ‘ ‘ 

Ditto at Hamburg 
And in December, 1838, and January, 

1839, good wheat was free on board 

at Dantzic at . : 
Ditto at Stettin and Konigsburg ef 
Ditto at Kiel, Rostock, Wismar and 

Lubeck 
Ditto at Hamburg 
Being a difference of, at Dantzig 
Ditto at Stettin and Konigsburg . 29s. 
Ditto at Kiel, Rostock, Wismar, and 

Lubeck . . . . 325. 
Ditto at Hamburg ‘ >» 86s. 

Average freight from Hamburg to Hull, 3s. 
per quarter ; from other Baltic ports, 4s. 6d. 
to 6s, 

He was anxious to come to a proper 
consideration of this question, even without 
reference to the wishes of his constituents. 
He had tried to think that the repeal 
might be for the benefit of the manufac- 
turers, but he had found it impossible to 
do so. But if this country were to suffer 
by repeal, what would become of Ireland ? 
She would suffer more. He found by the 
returns that the import of grain from Ire- 
land had been gradually rising since 
1836. He held in his hand a_ paper 
which he would read. The noble Lord 
read the following :— 


288. 
26s. 


256. 
29s. 


». 608. 
30s. 





Decrease, 


591 


Pi 


92,298 
329 


Increase: 
Increase: 





38s. over 36s. 421,889 
38s. over 37s. 481,093 


38S. over 368. 322,275 


38s. over 37s. 


IN THE YEARS 1836, 1837, 
37s, over 368. 





ExporTED FROM IRELAND TO 


Total Quantity of 
1,982,968 
Total Quantity of 
Meal and Flour, 
in Cwts. 
2,060,216 
1,901,398 
2,382,491 


Corn and Grain. 


2,075,266 
2,404,857 


Account oF GRAIN 
ENGLAND anp ScorLaNnD 





AND 1838, ENDING OcTopeER 10. 











! 
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In his opinion, the effect of the repeal | against any alteration in the Corn-laws; 
of the Corn-laws would be to put an end | and feeling that he could not consistently 
to that importation, and so would be | adopt their request, and support their 


extremely prejudicial to Ireland. Having 
only last year passed a law for reliev- | himself and tothem, if he hesitated to ex- 
ing Ireland from the burden of tithes | press the grounds on which he had formed 
and a law to impose a Poor-rate on that his opinions. He confessed that nothing 
country, it became the House to be very had surprised him more than the argu- 
cautious in what way they legislated for ments of the advocates of the Corn-laws. 
that country upon this important subject. It would be supposed from their speeches 
An hon. Member the other night had, that this law was of long standing,that it 
charged the farmers of England with was perfect, and that the agricultural 
ignorance. He could only suppose that’ interest had greatly prospered under it; 
arose from the refusal to answer the long} they seemed to forget that there had been 
string of questions sent to them by the! very many years of agricultural distress, 
anti-Corn-law delegates. Some had an-/ that it had often formed subject of com- 
swered the queries from which it would be ment in speeches from the throne, and 
seen that the charge of ignorance could | that various taxes had been got rid of for 
not be fairly attributed to them. The the purpose of assisting the agriculturists ; 
farmers had also had queries put to them! and last of all, it would have been sup- 
by the Central Agricultural Society; each posed that the law had succeeded in what 
was specifically asked how long each had | had been stated to have been its object, in 
been a farmer, and how long he had oc-| the maintenance of this country by the 
cupied his present land, so that there! produce of the industry of England, and 
could be no deception, and any one who by our own harvests. Was it not known 
would look at the replies would find, that | that even now, were it not for the impor- 
the questions were not answered by | tationofforeign corn itwould be imposssible 
ignorant men. Although much had been | to supportour people? The law had given 
said upon this question by persons anxious | rise to committees to inquire into agricul- 
for an entirely free trade in corn, and_ tural distress, and he could not understand 
although the noble Lord, the Member for on what ground the arguments of those 
Northumberland, was the only person who who objected to all inquiry as required by 
had not urged the total repeal, yet from the manufacturers were founded. At any 
the information he (Lord Worsley) had rate, he hoped that if they were not al- 
received, he believed that the number of lowed to go into committee, they would 
persons who wished for a repeal was not never hear again of agricultural distress. 
so large has had been supposed; he be- He thought that the agriculturists could 
lieved that even the manufacturers were’ hardly come to that House praying it to 
divided upon the subject, and that very inquire into agricultural distress after the 
many desired a fixed duty. The hon. Mem- | rejection of the motion for a committee 
ber for Wolverhampton had said, that he | advocated by the commercial interests. 
had heard many farmers say, that they were The hon. Member for the county of Lin- 
against the present system, and sohad he, | coln last night adverted to the part the 
but he had never heard one who wished for agriculturists and their labourers took in 
a change who did not seek for a fixed duty, | maintaining the honour and the glory of 
and when asked what that duty should be, | our arms during a time of great difficulty 
who did not declare that they could not and in the last war, and he asked whether 
afford a lessduty than 20s. Whatchance, it were intended to throw them, when 
however, had they of obtaining a fixed duty | prosperous, into the same state of abject 
like that. The question was one of great | misery as the workmen in manufactories. 
importance to his constituents; he had , Now he might be supposed to know some- 
endeavoured, however, to come to anim- | thing of the first point, and he assured 
partial consideration of it, without special the hon. Gentleman, without disparaging 
reference to them, and he hoped that it in the slightest degree agricultural la- 
would not be said that because he was bourers, for he knew well the part they 
against repeal he was afraid toexercise his had taken and the part the yeomen had 
own opinions. | taken, and how they had always exerted 
Sir Hussey Vivian having presented , themselyes—that the manufacturers took 
several petitions from his constituents | their full share of the toils of the British 


petitions, would be wanting in respect to 
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army, and that they were no less effective, 
as British soldiers, in maintaining the 
honour and glory of our arms than were 
the agricultural labourers. As to throw- 


ing the agricultural labourers back to the | 


same state of poverty as the manufactur- 
ing districts were described to be, he 
could only say that if the fact were that 
there did exist this misery among the ma- 
nufacturers, it should have induced his 


hon. Friend to have asked the House to | 


go into an inquiry and see whether some 


means or other could not be devised to | 


rescue them from this poverty. For him- 


self, he was sorry that the inquiry at the | 


bar, asked by the manufacturers, had not 
been gone into; he thought that they 
ought to have inquired whether the fact 
were that manufactures were leaving the 
country, and whether if this were the fact, 
it had been caused hy the high price of 
corn; and he would have liked to inquire 
whether, by any alteration of the existing 
laws, there was any probability of this 
being avoided. The House, however, 


would not go into the inquiry, and they 
had now only to come to a decision upon 
such information as they already possessed, 
and upon the evidence which had been 


advanced by hon. Members on both sides. 
He would go into the question on general 
principles, and he had no hesitation in 
saying that his opinion had long been, that 
the system of protection and prohibition 
was only the taking the money out of the 
pockets of one set of persons to put it into 
those of others. He knew that under this 
law great establishments had grown up in 
this country; but his firm conviction was, 
that of all countries on the face of the 
earth, England was the last which should 
throw anything of the description of pro- 
hibition in the way of trade. It was stated 
last night that the manufactures of this 
country amounted to 150,000,000. of 
which 100,000,000/. were consumed by the 
agriculturist, and that, consequently, the 
agricultural interests were those of the 
manufacturer; but if there were but two 
parties in this country, the manufacturer 
and the agriculturist, the exchange of their 
commoditics would be matter of barter 
between them, and no matter of price. 
There was a large portion of the popula- 
tion, however, who were manufacturing 
for the foreign markets, and they would 
not allow them to exchange their manu- 
factures for the produce of those foreign 
countries. There was another ground 
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; upon which he thought that great objec- 
tion existed to the present law—that of its 
| fixing a maximum on the produce of any 
/man’s property. It was at the moment 
that the price of grain arrived at a certain 
amount that foreign corn was admitted 
into the market, and he said that this was 
a disadvantageous mode of proceeding to 
the grower. They should let things take 
their course, but they should not allow 
measures to continue which did good in 
good seasons, but which produced infinite 
mischief in bad seasons, when, therefore, 
their effects were peculiarly felt. He 
}thought that the law was prejudicial to 
| the agriculturist as well as to the manu- 
facturer, and he thought that by a change 
| being made, the position of both would be 
|improved. All attempts to regulate the 
| prices were extremely objectionable, and 
| while the manufacturer had a right to ery 
| out against any efforts being made to raise 
| the price of corn, the agriculturist was also 
| entitled to complain of any attempt on the 
| part of the manufacturer to raise the price 
of labour. He would merely say in con- 
clusion, that he had risen only to state the 
opinion which he entertained honestly and 
sincerely, and he firmly believed, that the 
manufacturing and the agricultural in- 
terests were so mixed and bound together, 
that one could not flourish and the other 
fail, and that he believed most sincerely 
that the present laws were equally objec- 
tionable to the farmér and the agricul- 
turist, as well as to all classes. He could 
not, therefore, do otherwise than support 
the motion of the hon. Member for Wol- 
verhampton. 

Mr. £. Tennent said, that as one of the 
representatives for that part of the kingdom 
which would be most materially affected 
by any alteration in the present system of 
Corn. laws, he felt himself called upon to 
make a few observations, which, as the 
debate had hitherto been carried on en- 
tirely in reference to England, he would 
confine to the peculiar case and condition 
of Ireland. The obvious and inevitable 
effect of the abolition of the protection 
against foreign grain, indeed that which 
was proposed and anticipated, was to 
diminish the receipts of the farmer and 
the landed proprietor. However unsuit- 
able the condition of the agricultural in- 
terests of England might be to encounter 
such a reduction, it was impossible to re - 
gard its effects on the agriculture of Ire- 
land otherwire than with anticipations of 
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utter ruin, There could be no question, 
that under the system of protection and 
encouragement which had been afforded 
to it by Great Britain during the last thirty 
years, the agriculture of Ireland had pro- 
digiously improved, and would still con- 
tinue to make rapid advances. But, not- 
withstanding this incipient amelioration, it 
was notorious that the state of agriculture 
in Ireland was still the most backward, the 
most depressed, and the least remunerative 
in Europe. And whether they regarded the 
state of agricultural science, the deficiency 
of capital, or the low rate of wages and 
of prices, it was impossible to arrive at 
any other conclusion. Now, what was the | 
state of Trish agriculture as compared with 
that of Great Britain? The number of | 
cultivated acres in Great Britain, accord- | 

| 

| 





ing to tables luid before the Emigration 
Committee of 1827, amounted to 
34,014,000 acres, and, including about | 
240,000 acres since reclaimed under en- 
closure acts made a total of 34,251,000 
arable and pasture, at present under cul- 
tivation. For this there were 1,055,892 | 
agricultural labourers, who raised annually 
produce to the value of 150,000,000/. | 
sterling. In Ireland, on the other hand, 
the total extent under present cultivation 
was 14,605,000 acres, tilled by no less a | 
population than 1,131,715 agricultural | 
labourers (exclusive of 95,339 occupiers | 
of land who gave employment to others), | 
and producing an annual return of only | 
36,000,000/. sterling. Thus, while the} 
agricultural families of England formed 
one-fourth of the population, those of Tre- | 
land were in the proportion of two-thirds ; | 
and whilst Ireland furnished five agricul. 
tural labourers for every two employed | 
upon the same extent of land in England, | 
so backward was the science and practice, | 
even of that art on which they were ut- 
terly dependent, that, although occupy- 
ing a richer and more productive soil, the 
Irish farmer could barely extract from it 
one-fourth the produce which it yielded 
to his British competitor. With a branch 
of national industry thus reduced, as it 
was in Ireland, to the lowest possible ebb, 
compatible with the engagements of the 
farmer, and the bare existence of the la- 
bourer, with a calling attenuated almost 
to starvation point, what further experi- 
ment in the way of reduction was it pos- 
sible to attempt with safety, much less 
hope to carry into effect? The desperate 
nature of that attempt would be the more 
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apparent when, in addition to the fluctu- 
ating expenses of the land, those out- 
goings which it was in the power of the 
farmer to incur or to curtail as his income 
disposed him, they took into account the 


permanent burdens which, whatever be 
the diminished value of its produce, were 
stil! leviable off the surface of the soil— 
such as the reut-charge, now secured upon 
the land by the best title in the empire, 
in heu of tithes; county cess, year by 
year increasing ; the expenses of main- 
taining the stipendiary magistracy and 
constabulary; aud that impost which now 
promised to be the most formidable of all 
—the rate for the relief of the poor, now 
leviable, and leviable only, off the oceu- 
piers of the land in Ireland. With an in- 
terest so critically poised, and already so 
heavily loaded, he did hope that the Le- 
gislature would pause before they ven- 
tured upon any immaturely considered 
experiments. It was morally impossible 
that Ireland, with her heavily taxed land, 
and heavily taxed commodities, should 
hold the market for any length of time 
against rivals who were not repressed by 
the same restrictions, and who, if not at 
less cost, at least an equally low cost of 
production, could send into Great Britain 
grain of a quality superior to that which 
the moist and variable climate and imper- 
fect agricultural skill of Ireland enabled 
her to produce. The result of the experi- 
ment must be, sooner or later, to the dis- 
advantage of Ireland, and in the present 


‘reduced state of her agriculture to reduce 


it lower would be to annihilate it, at least 
as a branch of national industry and na- 
tional wealth. He had already said, that 
the prodigious improvement which had 
taken place in Irish agriculture during the 
last thirty years had arisen from the pro- 
tection and encouragement of England, 
and when it was considered that no other 
country afforded her a market for her pro- 
duce, the effect was assignable to no other 
cause. The facts were these —even after 
the completion of the legislative union, 
and for some years subsequent to it, the 
Irish trade in corn was continued on the 
footing of a colonial trade, its importation 
being discouraged by many impolitic re- 
strictions. ‘These were, however, done 
away with in 1806, when an act was 
passed (the 44th George 3rd., c, 109), by 
which a perfectly free trade in grain was 
established between the two countries. 
rom that hour forward lreland had be- 
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come to England what Sicily was to Rome 
—her granary and stock-farm. The in- 
crease in her agricultural exports in every 
subsequent year had been immense, tilll 
Ireland, which half a century ago im- 
ported from England corn to the amount 
of half a million sterling per annum, now 
exported to Great Britain agricultural pro- 
duce to the amount of 12,000,000/. The 
export of Irish corn alone to England was 
in the year 1800, 3,238 quarters, and it 
gradually rose, until in 1838 it was 
3,424,302, showing an increase in one 
article of commerce between two coun- 
tries for which the annals of commerce 
would fail to furnish a parallel. And the 
most convincing proof of the effect which 
this increasing supply from Ireland had in 
releasing us from a dependence for food 
upon other countries was afforded by the 
decreasing importation of foreign grain in 
every year since the opening of the Irish 
trade. The importations of continental 
wheat were, on an average of five years, 
from 1800 to 1805, 686,560 quarters, gra- 
dually decreasing, until between 1830 and 
1835, when it was only 398,509; and the 
fact of this diminution from 686,000 
quarters to somewhere about half that 
amount was the more striking when con- 
sidered in connexion with the fact that 
the population of Great Britain, which 
was in 1801 10,942,646, increased within 
the same period to 16,539,818 in 1831, 
creating, of course, an annually increasing 
demand simultaneously with an annually 
decreasing foreign supply. And on this 
point, on the probable influence of Irish 
agriculture under the existing system, 
ultimately liberating England altogether 
from a dependence upon the continental 
powers for her supply of food, he could 
not appeal to a more unobjectionable 
authority than Mr. M’Culloch (himself an 
anti-corn law advocate), to a passage from 
whose works he would beg to call the at- 
tention of the House. Mr. M’Culloch, in 
his Dictionary of Commerce, says :— 


“Previously to 1806, when a perfectly free 
corn trade was for the first time established 
between Great Britain and Ireland, the yearly 
imports into England did not amount to 
400,000 quarters; whereas they now (1832) 
amount to 2,400,000. Any one who has ever 
been in Ireland, or is aware of the wretched 
state of agriculture there, and of the amazing 
fertility of the soil, must be satisfied, that a 
very slight improvement would occasion an 
extraordinary increase in the imports from that 
country! and it is believed by those best qua- 
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lified to form an opinion on such a subject, 
that the settlement of the Catholic question, 
and the disfranchisement of the 40s. free- 
holders, by promoting the public tranquillity, 
and taking away one of the principal induce- 
ments to the pernicious practice of splitting 
farms, has, in this respect, already had great 
influence, and that it will eventually lead to 
the most material improvements. Hence it is 
by no means improbable, that the growing im- 
ports from Ireland may at no distant period 
reduce our prices to the level of those of the 
continent, and even render us an occasionally 
exporting country.’’ 

But it was not in the article of grain 
alone that the agricultural interests of Ire- 
land had benefitted by the Union with 
Great Britain, and by the equality on 
which it placed her in the English mar- 
kets. Every other species of agricultural 
produce had received an equal impetus 
and manifested a similar increase. He 
would go no further back than to compare 
the Irish exports of some articles of agri- 
cultural produce to Great Britain in the 
year 1825 with the exports of the same 


articles in 1835. Ireland exported to 
England— 
In 1825 In 1835 

Black cattle .. 63,524 head.. 98,150 head. 
Sheep .. . 72,191 — ..125,452 — 
Pigs . 65,919 — .. 376,191 — 
Butter , 471,161 cwt, .. 827,009 cwt. 
Flax and tow .. 54,898 — ., 163,947 — 


And the amount of her entire agricultu- 
ral exports to Great Britain in 1835 above 
that of 1825 was no less than 2,850,4501. 
—an advance of nearly 3,000,000/. ster- 
ling within 10 years. Nor was this all. 
The advantages Ireland had derived were 
not confined to the raw produce of her 
soil alone; but the impetus of prosperity 
had been communicated to all those bran- 
ches of manufacture which were immedi- 
ately connected with or dependent upon 
land, and of which fifty years ago Ireland 
might be said to be altogether destitute, 
He referred to the immense trade which 
had recently sprung up in grinding flour 
and oatmeal in malting and brewing 
for export, in distilling, in the manufac- 
ture of starch, and in short in every 
department dependent upon ugricul- 
tural produce. To take one of these 
branches, so late as 1792 there was but 
one considerable flour mill throughout the 
whole of the north of Ireland, and down 
to a very recent period the mills of Bristol 
and Liverpool, enjoyed a monopoly of the 
trade of converting Irish wheat into flour. 
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The aspect of affairs was now widely dif- 
ferent; that process was performed at 
home, and there was scarcely a county in 
Ireland which was not supplied with ex- 
tensive mills. The number of registered 
flour mills in Ireland in 1835 was 1,882, 
and they were still rapidly increasing, at 
a pace, of which some idea might be 
formed from the fact, that whilst the ex- 
ports from Ireland of wheat-meal, flour, 
and oatmeal, was in 1825, 599,124 ewt., 
it was, in 1835, 1,984,480 ewt., being an 
increase of 1,390,000 ecwt., within the 
short space of ten years. Closely con- 
nected with this, was the process of malt- 
ing for distillation and brewing, and the 
exports in the latter department, which 
was comparatively of very recent date, 
form not the least surprising item in the 
history of Irish trading prosperity. In 
1825 the export to England of malt liquor 
from Ireland was almost unknown: it had 
grown up entirely within the last few 
years ; but in 1835, the quantity of ale and 
porter entered in Great Britain was no 
less than 2,686,688 gallons. Distillation 
had advanced during the same period with 
amazing rapidity, as well as every manu- 
facturing process for converting the raw 
produce of Ireland into articles of com- 
merce ; nor was it possible to contemplate 
without alarm and dismay, the probability 
of a change of policy on the part of Eng- 
land, which would have the effect of throw- 
ing them back, without feeling that the 
confusion, the ruin, and destitution which 
must ensue to Ireland, would be infinitely 
more formidable than the original condi- 
tion of poverty and inaction, from which 
British connexion and British encourage- 
ment had been the first to awaken her, 
He was prepared to be here met by the 
same argument by which the protective 
system had been assailed in England, 
namely, that even admitting the prospe- 
rity of those manufactures in Ireland 
which shared in the favour and_pro- 
tection shown to agriculture, still this 
afforded no inferenee as regarded those 
other branches which were not dependent 
upon agriculture, but which were repre- 
sented (in England at least) as oppressed 
and endangered by the protection afforded 
to it. So far, however, from this being 
the case, these very manufacturers were in 
Ireland participating largely in the general 
prosperity, and advancing par? passu with 
their common parent and patron of all, the 
agriculture ofthe country. Indeed when they 
VOL. XLVI. {Sux 
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regarded the enormous proportion of Irish 
manufactures consumed by her home mar- 
ket alone, there was no difficulty in per- 
ceiving that the prosperity of that branch 
of her national support must rise and fall 
with her agricultural elevation or depres- 
sion, Without producing any statistical 
evidence on this point, he would merely 
say, in answer to this argument, that the 
silk trade of Ireland had not been so 
flourishing for years as it was at this mo- 
ment; and that her woollen trade though 
diminished in apparent amount, was stated 
by Mr. Willans, of Dublin, one of the 
most enlightened capitalists in the king- 
dom, to be at this moment in a sounder 
and more healthy condition, both as re- 
garded the process and the market, than 
it had been in any year since the removal 
of the duty upon English woollens im- 
ported into Ireland, which took place in 
1823. Besides, any apparent diminution 
of production in this department was more 
than compensated by the surprising in- 
crease in importation during the same 
period. Thus they imported from Eng- 
land, in 1825, 3,384,918 yards of woollen 
cloths, and in 1835, 7,884,000. In the 
like manner the manufacture of cottons, 
which in Treland was almost confined to 
Belfast, had not latterly been increasing. 
But the change was most satisfactorily ac- 
counted for in two ways; in the first in- 
stance, by the extraordinary increase in our 
imports from England. These were in 1825 
4,996,885 yards ; and in 1835, 14,172,000 
vards; and as this increase was altogether 
for the consumption of the home market, 
no circumstance could more strongly point 
out to the English manufacturer the para- 
mount importance of the agricultural mar- 
ket of hisown country. But the other fact 
which most satisfactorily accounted for the 
apparent withdrawal of capital from the 
cotton trade was, that it had all been 
transferred to the new and most profitable 
manufacture of linen yarns for the British 
and foreign markets, a trade which had 
sprung up entirely within the last few 
years, and which now promised to become 
at no distant period one of our most lucra- 
tive branches of continental commerce. In 
addition to nine cotton mills of about 350 
horse power, they had in Belfast at this 
moment, or in its immediate vicinity, no 
less than 28 mills for the manufacture of 
linen yarn, working about 120,000 spin- 
dles, every one of which had been erected 
or converted from a cotton to a linen mill 
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within the last seven or eight years; and 
this trade, so utterly new in Ireland, had 
within the last three years, opened for it- 
selfa market in France and on the Rhine, 
which, unless crushed by prohibitory du- 
ties, seemed likely to become one of the 
most prolific branches of British trade. 
But he was prepared also to encounter 
another and a different species of argu- 
ment, which had already been repeatedly 
urged—namely, that agricultural encou- 
ragement accorded to Ireland was a posi- 
tive pecuniary loss to Great Britain; that 
whilst her labour market was overstocked 
by Irish immigration, her produce was re- 
duced in value by Irish competition, and 
that it would in every way be more desira- 
ble, that the Irish labourer should stay to 
consume his own produce in his own 
country, and thus be securing a remunera- 
ting price to the farmerof England. No- 
thing could be more erroneous. But be- 
fore proceeding to an easy proof, that the 
advantage was on the side of England, be 
would beg attention to one very brief 
extract which he would read from the third 
report of the Commissioners for Poor-law 
Inquiry in Ireland :— 


“Those who complain,” say the commission- 
ers, “ of the introduction of Lrish produce into 
England, should be informed that it takes no 
money from England, that part of it goes to 
pay the rents of Irish absentee landlords, and 
that the rest is exchanged for English manufac- 
tures ; that if it did not go into England, En- 
glish manufactures would not go into Ireland ; 
and that there would not be one penny more 
than at present applicable to the purchase of 
the agricultural produce of Great Britain. In 
proportion as the quantity of Irish produce 
sent into England was reduced, the quantity 
of English manufactures sent into Ireland must 
be reduced also, and the English manutac- 
turer’s means of purchasing any agricultural 
produce must contract accordingly. The 
price, therefore, would not rise, but the quan- 
tity consumed would diminish, and the effeet 
would be to throw the English labourer who 
works for the Irish market, and the Irish who 
work for the English, both out of employment, 
to the destruction of them, the injury of their 
employers, and the general deterioration of 
the interest of both countries. All that may 
he shown, not msrely by general reasoning, 
but by an appeal to facts. As the import of 
Trish produce in‘o England has increased, so 
has the import of English manufactures into 
Ireland.’’ 


Now he (Mr. E. Tennent) had appealed 
to facts, and their evidence most satisfac- 
torily attested the accuracy of the propo- 
sition; and it would be found, that in 
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every instance, precisely as Irish exports 
to Great Britain had increased in amount, 
precisely in the same proportion had Bri- 
tish manufactures found a market, and a 
ready consumption created for them in 
Ireland. He would earnestly beg the at- 
tention of English Members especially 
connected with manufacturing districts to 
the following facts :— 


Irish English, 
Exports to Exports to 

England. Ireland, 
In 1801 £3,270,350 £3,537,725 
i805... ~~ 4,067,917 4,288,167 
1809 -> ~5 816,557 4,588,305 


1813 ats 6,746,353 .. 
1817 «a A9722;766 
21 ‘r 5,338,838 


182 
1825 YC 7,048,936 


5,410,326 
.. 5,696,613 
.. 7,117,452 
8,531,355 
In 1835, Ircland exported to Great 
Britain agricultural produce to the valne 
of no less a sum than 12,080,5582., and 
took back in returo English manufactures 
to the amount of 10,918,459/. 4s. 4d. 
Some items in this latter account served 
also to mark the increasing internal pros- 
perity of Ireland. For instance, she im- 
ported, 

In 1825. In 1835. 

Tea .. 3,889,658 Ib. ++ 4,794,316 Ib. 

Coflee .. 335,921 Ib. 1,105,762 Ib. 
Coals .. 734,453 tons... 1,001,378 tons. 


Now, when they heard this question 
argued as it had always been both within 
that House, and beyond it, almost exclu- 
sively on the ground of a diminished de- 
mand for British manufactures, surely 
those who subscribed to that argument in 
the abstract would calculate closely the 
result before they hurried on to impoverish 
a market which annually took from them 
produce to the amount of 10,000,000/. 
sterling. Looking at the interests of Ire- 
land apart from those of Great Britain (if 
indeed it were possible to look at the in- 
terest of one integral portion of the king- 
dom, apart from the remainder), the ef- 
fects which the encouragement of agricul- 
ture had during the last thirty years upon 
every department of the internal economy 
of Ireland would be manifest. The de- 
mand for her produce had naturally given 
a spur at once to the improvement of her 
inland navigation and other modes of 
communication, and to her channel ship- 
ping, So lately as 1816, Ireland had not 
a single steam vesscl. In 1817 she had 
one vessel of 63 tons; in 1825, three of 
192 tons ; in 3830, 31 of 5,490; in 1836, 
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71 of 18,460. And this irrespective of 
the enormous tonnage in steam belonging 
to England and Scotland, chiefly occu- 
pied in the Trish channel trade. To capti- 
tal thus vested, and to enterprise of this 
kind the abolition of the Corn-laws woul: 
be absolute destruction. The canals, 
which for so great a length of time wer 
regarded as exploded speculations, seemed 
to have received from the increase of he: 
agricultural production, a revival and en- 
couragement. Onthe Grand Canal which 
communicates between Dublin and th: 
Shannon, there were carried — 


Flour. Grain. Meal. Malt. Cattle 
Yons. Tons. ‘Tons. Tons. 
In 1822 9,805 14,347 2,075 2,967 1( 
In 1536 28,378 22,255 4,533 4,862 1,942 


Not only would the repeal of the Corn- 
laws have the instant effect of checking 
all further improvement in those means fo: 
the advancement of Ireland which were al- 
ready in existence, not only would it re- 
press all attempts at investment or en- 
terprise in steam-shipping in the chanel, in 
canals, and still-water navigation, in open- 
ing uprivers,and in extending'railroads, but 
it would effectually prevent all further pro- 
gress in the reclaiming of the bogs and 
uncultivated lands which abound in the 
provinces of Connaught and Munster. By 
the calculation of Mr. Griffiths for the 
Poor-law Commissioners, it appeared that 
there are in Ireland 14,603,000 acres at 
present under cultivation, and 5,340,000 
more, which were more or less susceptible 
of it, and which year by year, as the de- 
mand for agricultural produce increased, 
were gradually yielding to the plough. 
The abolitionists declared it was one of 
their principles, that the effect of the 
Corn-laws in England had been to bring 
into cultivation for corn, cold and secon- 
dary soils, which would have been better 
left for pasture, but which as a mere remu- 
nerative crop had been ploughed for tillage. 
They traced, as one of the causes of the 
increased price of grain, the increased cost 
of raising it off those ungenial soils, and 
they proposed that the effect of the repeal 
should be to return these again to pasture 
as before. Without debating this point, 
he asked in such an event what was to 
become of the demand for the live stock 
and provisions now loading in every 
steamer which crossed the Irish Channel 
for Scotland, Liverpool, or Bristol? Of 
course the demand for these would cease 
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along with the market for her corn, when 
England was driven to supply herself 
from her own pastures, and to import her 
corn from the Baltic and the continent of 
Europe. In fact, it was impossible to 
conceive the department of the national 
resources of Ireland which would not be 
paralyzed and impeded by the measure. 
Even the adjustment of Irish tithes must 
be immediately re-opened on the passing 
of such a bill. Could the occupier of the 
land, with diminished prices and a closing 
market, afford to perform his contract 
with the clergy under the existing law ? 
The thing would be impossible ; especially 
when we conccived (if we could conceive 
it) the immense masses of agricultural la- 
bourers who would be driven from the 
soil to seek employment amongst the ma- 
nufacturing population, and who after 
swamping and destroying them, would 
fall back upon the last resource —the 
poor-rates of the district, which were to 
be levied compulsorily off the already 
overburdencd and impoverished farmer. 
What was to be the effect upon property 
itself in the towns of Ireland,- whose 
wharfs, and stores, and offices, and dwell- 
ings, now derived their value and demand 
from the traffic between the coast and 
the interior? Would a reduction in the 
price of foreign grain and a readier supply 
from a distant market recompense Eng- 
land for the ruin of an integral portion of 
her own dominions? Or were we quite 
sure that, having destroyed our supply at 
home, we should always find a continental 
substitute in quantity as plentiful, on 
terms as moderate? Were we quite cer- 
tain that our continental neighbours, emu- 
lous, as they were, of becoming manufac- 
turers like ourselves, might not one day 
attain their object, and of course, dimi- 
nishing their agricultural, as they multi- 
plied their manufacturing power, raise the 
price of that grain which was to be for 
the common supply of themselves and us, 
to a pitch that we might no longer be able 
to afford to purchase it, and on what re- 
source were we to fall back when our 
own granary was destroyed at home ? 
Again, would the people of the continent, 
in return for our free admission of their 
grain, consent to admit the entry of Bri- 
tish produce without a prohibitory duty ? 
Would they agree to a free trade in 
everything else as well as in corn—or 
rather would they not, as the United 
States had already done, permit us to 
Y 2 
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take their raw produce, but when we 
returned it to them in the shape of British 
manufacture, receive it only with such a 
duty as would be an exclusion in any 
country in which labour was moderately 
cheap? He had to apologize to the 
House for the length at which he had 
entered into these details, but feeling as 
he did, that the question, whatever might 
be its importance in England, was one of 
life or death in Ireland, he could uot re- 
concile it with his duty to give a silent 
vote. We should remember that in this 
matter we were not dealing with a colony 
or conquered province, but with an inti- 
mate and important portion of the British 
empire, and whilst corn was as much a 
staple in Ireland as Timber was to Canada, 
or sugar tothe West Indies, he could not 
reconcile it either to policy, or to justice 
that Ireland should be postponed to either 
of these by withholding from her the 
same protection which was accorded to 
them, and to which she has, if not a 
paramount, at least an equal claim. 

Sir Henry Parnell said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Belfast had certainly made a very 
able and satisfactory statement concerning 
the great progress of improvement in Ire- 
land; but he was at a loss to discover 
how it was applicable to the present ques- 
tion, for that improvement was not owing 
to the Corn-laws, but to various other cir- 
cumstances. With respect to the repeal 
of these laws, the Irish landlords had 
less reason to entertain any apprehensions 
than the landlords of England ; because, 
as Ireland was opposite the port of Liver- 
pool, from which the great manufacturing 
districts derived their supply of corn, the 
charge of freight from Ireland would be 
less than from the Baltic to Liverpool by 
at least 5s. a quarter; for, while the 
freight for foreign corn to London would 
be 10s. a quarter, the freight to Liverpool 
would be 15s. Besides, the Irish land- 
lords should take it into their considera- 
tion that higher rents could be paid 
than the present rents, even with lower 
prices of corn, if the methods of ma- 
naging land were improved by introducing 
green crops and other advantages. But, 
to come to the question immediately be- 
fore the House, the hon. Baronet said, he 
must begin by observing, that it appeared 
to him that all those Gentlemen who had 
addressed the House in support of the 
Corn-laws, had wholly omitted to make 
anything like a careful inquiry into the 
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two main points on which the question 
rested,—namely, the home price of corn 
and the foreign price of corn, It was on 
the difference between these prices that 
the general conclusion depended how far 
the landlords would be injured by the re- 
peal of the Corn-laws, and how far the 
public would be benefited ; but, although 
this was evidently the case, the most 
vague notions were generally entertained 
by the advocates of the Corn-laws as to 
what this difference amounted to; and 
consequently the most exaggerated state- 
ments were made as to the injury and ruin 
which would be inflicted on the landed 
interest if foreign corn were allowed to 
be freely imported. The most remarkable 
circumstance connected with the question 
was the change that had taken place in 
the price of corn since the present laws 
were enacted in 1815. From that time 
there had been a gradual but regular fall 
of price, until the home price was not a 
great deal higher than the price at which 
foreign corn could be imported. For the 
first six years after 1815, the average price 
of wheat was 3/. 15s. per quarter ; for the 
next ten years, 3/.; and for the next six 
years, to 1838, 22. 10s. This latter price 
may be considered as the settled average 
for the present, and more likely to fall 
still lower than to advance. Now, as this 
reduction of price from 3. 15s. to 2/. 10s. 
had happened while a very great increase 
of population had taken place, and while, 
of late years, very little foreign corn had 
been imported, it is evident that the quan- 
tity of corn grown now in this country 
must have increased prodigiously since 
1815,—a circumstance to be accounted 
for—by the influence of former high 
prices to increase the amount of capital 
vested in farming, and to the improved 
processes of husbandry which have been 
introduced. Now, on the other hand, if 
we examine carefully what the price is of 
foreign corn abroad, and what it can be 
sold for after having been imported, it will 
be found that it is not very far below the 
price of 50s. a quarter. When the hon. 
Member for London said, last night, 
that the prices of foreign markets, with 
the charges on importation, would not 
allow foreign wheat to be sold at less 
than 45s. a quarter, several hon. Members 
exhibited a disposition to treat this state- 
ment, not only as unfounded, but as alto- 
gether ridiculous. If, however, those 
hon, Gentlemen would take the trouble of 
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making inquiries into the prices in foreign 
markets, and of reading those books, 
which are allowed to be of established 
authority on these matters, they will find 
that the hon. Member for London was 
quite correct in the statement he made, 
Those hon. Members have only to look 
into Mr. M‘Culloch’s Commercial Dic- 
tionary to learn that, for a period of forty- 
nine years to 1819, the average price of 
wheat at Dantzic was 45s. 4d.; and that, 
for the ten years to 1832, the average 
price was 33s. 5d.. Now, taking this 
lower price, and adding 9d. a quarter for 
the charges of loading at Dantzic, and 10s. 
a quarter for freight and other charges for 
bringing corn from Dantzic to the English 
market, the price here will be 44s. 2d. It 
may be said, that the prices are lower at 
other parts of the Continent than at 
Dantzic ; and such is in fact the case; 
but it will always be found that the differ- 
ence in the quality of the corn will ac- 
count for the difference in the price of it. 
As the quality of Dantzic wheat is, on an 
average, the same as the quality of British 
wheat, also taken on the average, the 
general conclusion which may be drawn 
from a reference to the prices of foreign 
corn is that which has been come to by 
the Member for London, that, one year 
with another, the price of foreign corn in 
this country would not be less than 45s. a 
quarter, if the trade in corn was quite 
free. Some Gentlemen have referred to 


the low price of wheat at Odessa, as if | 


that was a fact which invalidated this con- 
clusion ; but, although the price there is 
as low, as has been stated, at 24s. a 
quarter, there must be added to that price 
15s. for freight, which makes 39s ; and from 
7s. tol0s. is tobe further added, in conse- 
quence of the inferior quality of this grain. 
In looking to what would be the effect of 
opening our ports permanently to foreign 
corn, it will be found, on examining the 
whole quantity of corn which those coun- 
tries annually export that are in the habit 
of exporting corn, that it is impossible, at 
least for a great number of years, that any 
such quantity could be imported as would 
very materially interfere with the home 
growth of corn. 
exports only about 250,000 quarters of 
wheat a year,—Archangel about 80,000 
quarters, —and Odessa about 400,000 
quarters; so that the whole being about 
700,000 quarters—if it all came to this 
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Dantzic on an average | 


country—it could have but a slight effect | just taken place, and it was obviously des 
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upon a consumption amounting to fifteen 
million quarters a year. In consequence 
of the quantity of corn for exportation 
abroad being so limited, any new demand 
for it raises the price very much: a few 
years ago when the United States imported 
corn from the Baltic, the price then rose 
7d. a quarter. In stating, that the injury 
which the landowners would sustain, under 
the present circumstances of the home and 
foreign prices of corn, would be very 
small, it is but fair to admit, that the in- 
jury inflicted by the Corn-laws on the 
public at large is much reduced from what 
it formerly was; and it is also proper to 
allow that, even if the Corn-laws are not 
repealed, there is a probability that the 
home price will be still farther reduced. 
Green crops are not yet introduced, ona 
regular system, in Ireland: If they shall 
hereafter be, and other improvements, 
there can be no doubt that three times as 
much corn might be produced in that 
country as it produced now. In regard to 
, England, if the system of farming were 
assimilated to that of Scotland, the pro- 
duce might be nearly doubled; and, now 
that tithes have beem commuted, there is 
every reason to expect that a great deal 
more capital will be applied to farming in 
England. The right hon. Baronet pro- 
ceeded to say, that this greatly increased 
| production of corn was what he had lookel 
forward to when several years ago hehad 
advocated the principle of giving protec- 
tion to agriculture. He had, however, 
done so, not with the view of forcing up 
| prices, but entertaining then, as he did 
| now, the opinion, that a low price of corn 
' was the proper object of legislation. He 
| would read a short extract from a pam- 
| phlet which he published in 1814, to show 
| that what he now said was borne out by 
'what he had written at that period. In 
| this pamphlet he stated, that ‘ enough had 
j been said to show, that the object of the 
| bill (for imposing a duty) is not to en- 
, hance the price of corn, nor to sustain 
| exorbitant rents; but, on thecontrary, the 
| object of it is to prevent, in the first in- 
stance, the injury that would follow from 
allowing free trade all at once, and to 
give a fair opportunity to the capital of 
these countries to pruduce in agriculture 
the same effects it had already produced 
in manufactures—that is, a greatly in- 
creased production, attended with dimi- 
| nished prices.” At this period peace had 
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reign corn. As to the practical sound- 
ness of the views he then entertained of 


securing low prices of corn, by the same. 
D 


means that low prices of manufactures are 
obtained, he was now ready to allow he 
was mistaken, and that he had not suffi- 
ciently considered the various obstacles in 
the way of the investment of large amounts 
of capital in carrying on the business of 
cultivating land. The general result had 
nevertheless come about, although after 
an interval of several years, as was proved 
by the present moderate price of corn in 
comparison with what it was in 1814, 
But, although the price had been so much 
reduced, and the evil of Corn-laws pro- | 


portionally lessened, there was. still sO. 


large an extent of evil remaining that they | 
ought to be repealed. For his part, he 

did not wish to see the price of wheat so 
high as 45s., the price at which it might 
now be imported; but thought, that 41s, 
a quarter would be quite sufficient to se- 
cure the landowners ample rents; for it 
had formerly had this effect, the average 
price for 100 years to 1793 havirg been | 
40s. a quarter. The hon. Members who | 
support the present system wholly over- | 
look the great injuries which the nation at 
large suffers from it. He would not, after 
so much discussion, go into any length of 
detail to point out what these injuries 
were ; but it was necessary they should be 
brought distinctly under the consideration 
of the House. The first great injury he | 
would mention was, the immense waste of | 
national capital that annually took place, | 
by cultivating inferior soils instead of ex. | 
porting manufactures to purchase foreign 
corn, If, instead of sending cotton goods | 
to Poland to the amount of 1,000/., and | 
getting corn in exchange, it required an | 
expenditure of 1,500/. to obtain the same | 
quantity of corn of the home producer, | 
here was a clear waste of the capital of | 
the country to the amount of 5002. by 
forcing inferior soils into cultivation. But 
this kind of folly was constantly going on: | 
Nothing, therefore, could be more ruinous 
than the forcing of the cultivation of bad 
land, rather than importing corn, The 
means of accumulating capital were re- 
duced, and also the means of employing 
labour on other pursuits, or of purchasing 
the produce of labour. Another very great 
injury arose from making the price of corn 
higher than it naturally would be. To 
obtain supplies of food at a low price, to! 
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sirable to prevent a sudden influx of fo- , 
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facilitate production, and make all com- 
modities cheaper, are the proper objects of 
commercial fegislation ; and no laws ought 
to be supported that in any respect ob- 
struct these objects. Taking the quan- 
tity of all kinds of corn consumed in these 
islands at fifty-two millions, and the ad- 
vance in price, in consequence of the Corn- 
laws, so low as 3s, a quarter, 7,500,000. 
more money is taken out of the pockets of 
the buyers than if no Corn-laws existed. 
But so much more cannot be paid for corn 
than is necessary without great national 
The increased price diminishes the 
money applicable to produce or purchase 


loss. 


other necessaries and conveniences, and 


the national wealth and comforts are pro- 
portionally diminished. A third injury is 
the commercial jealousy which our refusal 
to import foreign corn creates among the 
governments of the world, and which leads 
to the prohibition of the importation of our 
manufactures. This is an evil of the most 


extensive magnitude, but it is one that is 
| . “6 . 
so intelligible to every understanding that 


it is unnecessary to dwell upon it. A 
fourth great injury arising from the Corn- 
laws is the fluctuation in price which they 
produce. Hon. Members have brought 
forward instances of great fluctuations in 
the prices of articles that are not subject 
to any restrictions; and it is no doubt 
true, that such fluctuations take place, 
and also that, if corn were free, still there 
would be considerable fluctuation in the 
price of it; but the mischief the Corn- 
laws do is, to render that fluctuation which 
is unavoidable, many times greater and 
more frequent than it would be under a 
different state of things. There can be no 
doubt that, the larger the surface from 
which a country draws its supplies of 
food, the less likely is it to be injuriously 
affected by the variations of harvests. 
Hence there are four great evils directly 
occasioned by the Corn-laws,—waste of 
national capital by cultivating bad land — 
waste of national capital by adding to the 
price of corn — foreign commercial jea- 
lousies and increased fluctuations in the 
price. The question that arises out of 
this state of circumstances is, in what 
way do the public derive compensa- 
tion for these evils? All the advantages 
they are ever said to produce is the bet- 
tering of the condition of the landed 
interest; but, when these advantages 
are carefully sifted, they will be found to 
consist in one beneficial effect alone, 
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namely, the raising of the rents of land- 
owners. It is acomplete delusion to sup- 
pose and assert, that farmers snd labourers 
are bevefited by the higher price of corn 
which is the result of the Corn-laws, But 
that point, had been so often fully dis- 
cussed, and recently discussed by several 
Members in that House, that he would not 
repeat the arguments which establish it. 
The farmers were in fact capitalists, just 
as manufacturers were ; aud they depended 
more on the rate of rent they paid than 
upon a high price for corn, As to the la- 
bourers, the Corn-laws were a direct tax 
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upon them; for if they were repealed, | 


their food would be cheaper, while their 
wages would not be lowered, as these de- 
pended on the demand and supply of la- 
labour, except on an average of many years 
and not on the price of food. In order to 
assist the case of forcing up rents, the 
landowners advanced several excuses—for 
they do not deserve the name of arguments. 
Amongst these, they are continually say- 
ing, that the dividends on the national 
debt could not be paid if the Corn-laws 
were repealed ; but on examining what por- 
tion of the revenue the land provides, it 
will be found, that this excuse has no 
foundation. ‘Taking the gross revenue at 
fifty millions, of these thirty-six millions 
are yielded by the Customs and Excise, 
which are not taxes on land, but taxes 
on profits and capital, Of the stamps 
and taxes, not more than half of 
them is paid exclusively by the land. The 
Post-oflice duty and miscellaneous taxes 
make up the remainder, and not more 
than one fourth of them can be said to be 
paid by land; so that out of the whole re- 
venue it is not correct to say, that the land 
pays more than six millions a-year. With 
respect to the siatement so often repeated, 
that our taxation raises the price of corn, 
this on examination will be found to be, 
for the most part, erroneous. ‘Those who 
make this statement never bear it in mind, 
that no tax can raise the price of corn, but 
such a tax as falls directly on the produc- 
tion of it. It must be paid by the culti- 
vator, who is repaid by the consumer in 
the shape of an advance in price. Of 
those taxes, which are general taxes, aud 
paid by all, none fall on the production of 
corn, and, therefore, they mus be ex- 
cluded from the calculation; and of those 
taxes which are usually supposed and said 
to fall on land, the greater part of them 
fall on rent and not on the production of 
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corn, and, therefore, they do not add to 
the price of it. The land tax is a tax on 
rent. Now, that tithes are commuted in 
England and Ireland, they are a tax on 
rent, A great portion of the poor and 





county rates does not fallon land, namely, 
that portion which is assessed on buildings 
‘not belonging to farmers and landlords, on 
jmills and factories, on profits of naviga- 
jtion and on other profits—this portion 
| amounts to nearly one third of the whole; 
j}and there is also another portion of these 
| rates which do not fall on the production 
|of corn—namely, that portion which is 
assessed on rent and not on land. The 
|whole of the highway rates do certainly 
fall on the production of corn; but this, 
‘together with the portion of the poor and 
' county rates, which really falls on the pro- 
| duction of corn and raises its price, can- 
|not be taken at more than 5,000,000J, a- 
|year, which sum, upon the total value of 
‘the corn, that is grown is about five per 
\cent., and would show, that the whole in- 
crease of price occasioned by taxation 
ought uot to be taken at more than 
jabout 2s. on a quarter of wheat. Look- 
ing, therefore, said the hon, Baronet, to 
the proper object of legislation—that is, 
to what will most promote the prosperity 
of the nation—and seeing that this depends 
upon the progress of wealth, and this onthe 
facilities which exist for accumulating ca- 
pital—and also seeing, at the same time, 
how great an annual waste of national 
cupital takes place in consequence of tue 
existing Corn-laws—he would most cheer- 
fully give his support to the motion of the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton. 
Viscount Maidstone protested against 
the pertinacity with which the opponents 
of the Corn-laws persisted in agitating the 
country on that subject. He hoped that if 
any hon, Member had any thing to say 
against the Corn-laws, he would say it 
then, in order that the next time that this 
question was mooted, it might be met with 
a silent negative. Ile fancied, that this 
question had been settled last session: for 
ifa majority of 200 against the repeal of 
these laws was not a sufficient settlement 
of it, he was at a loss to conceive what 
would be considered sufficient. He was 
glad to find that this question had been 
discussed in that House in a calm spirit 
of philosophy ; for out of doors it had been 
treated very differently. There the Corn- 
laws had been denounced as a bread-tax 
—as a code intended to starve the poor 
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and pamper the luxuries of the rich—as 
an insult to God, and as an injury to man. 
It would not be difficult to prove that the 
Corn-laws were none of these things. 
They were nothing more than a protection 
which a wise Government had given to the 
production of Corn within its own boun- 
daries, with a view of insuring the inde- 
pendence of its inhabitants—an object 
which would be cheaply purchased at the 
expense of millions. The effect of the 
present system of Corn-laws, was to lower 
the prices, and to make them steadier. 
Who were they who asked for a repeal of 
them? Not the working classes but the 
manufacturers, and especially the master 
manufacturers. Commerce was allowed to 
be inavery flourishing situation.[‘*No,no /”’] 
He contended that commerce must be in at 
least a favourable situation. The question 
was a difficult one. The hon. Member 
for Wolverhampton had put the question 
for the first time, in a new point of view. 
Formerly it had been contended that a 
repeal of the Corn-laws would be a boon 
to the manufacturers; he had now said 
that it would be as beneficial to the agri- 
cultural as to the other classes. The agri- 
culturists, indeed, would look at his ar- 
guments with diffidence, seeing the shops 
whence his materials came. It was not 
fair to leave the landlords out of legisla- 
lation. He wished the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton was a landed proprietor : 
though he had acted rather scurvily to- 
wards the landed interest, he wished some 
one would leave the hon. Member a 
landed property, and he would find that 
landlord’s rents did fall in times of diffi- 
culty and distress. Had he never heard 
of rents being reduced 45 per cent. since 
the war? The hon, Seconder had spoken 
of suicides committed by farmers in times 
of distress; but if he succeeded in his 
object, there would be no farmers to 
commit suicide. The repeal of the Corn- 
laws would at the same time injure the 
commercial interest, for a body of men 
would be sent into the manufacturing 
market, who would work at the smallest 
wages, and who would be the gainers? 
The merchant manufacturers ; the oper- 
atives would gain nothing. He should 
wish to ask the Government why they 
made this important question an open 
question? What was the use of a Go- 
vernment if they made all these great 
questions open questions? Neither party 
—the repealers nor the anti-repealers of 
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the Corn-laws—were satisfied with them. 
He had expected that this question, as 
well as other questions, would have been 
met by the Government in a different 
manner—that they would hang together. 
and keep together. If the present Govern- 
ment did not do so, he hoped another 
would. 

Mr. Ward said, that he differed from 
the noble Lord as to the finality of the 
Legislature on this subject as well as on 
almost all the other topics that he had 
touched upon in the course of his speech. 
He doubted whether the prevalence of the 
opinions put forward by the noble Lord, 
would give any satisfaction tothe country. 
On the contrary, he was impressed with 
the opinion that the speech of the noble 
Lord, as well as those of other supporters 
of the Corn-laws, would go far to convince 
the country that the subject was under trial 
before a packed jury in that House, and 
that they were only giving foregone con- 
clusions on this subject, and that there 
was very little hope that it would meet 
with a fair consideration at their hands. 
He did not believe that any person in 
that House connected with the commerce 
or manufactures of the country, would 
agree with the noble Lord as to the state 
of prosperity which he alleged it to be in. 
He was ready to confess that his own 
Opinion on the corn question, had under- 
gone a great change, and that change had 
been the result of deliberate conviction 
slowly formed. When he first came into 
Parliament, he voted in 1833, with the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Pembroke, 
(Sir J. Graham) on this subject, under the 
impression that the landed interest was en- 
titled to protection,as they were liable to pe- 
eculiar burdens pressing on them. Since 
that time he had turned his attention to the 
subject, and had gone with great care into 
its consideration. He was deeply inter- 
ested in the welfare of the land, and he 
had fully considered how it would be af- 
fected by a change in the law. He, inthe 
first place, asked himself what it was that 
caused the broad and obvious distinction 
that prevailed between the landed interest 
in this country and the Continent. The 
result of his examination was the convic- 
tion that the high rentin England did not 
arise from having the monopoly of the 
home market, but was the result of 
foreign trade. It was not the mere cul- 
tivation of the broad lands of England that 
led to this result, but it resulted from the 
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population which manufactures created, 
and which depended on our foriegn and 
colonial trade. Thus the landed propri- 
etors of thiscountry received agreater rental 
than those of any country in Europe, 
and the difference between here and the 
Continent, where rent was, comparatively 
speaking, unknown, arose entirely from 
our foreign trade. In many parts of Ger- 
many rent was entirely unknown, and the 
very best land in the north of Germany 
was not let for more than five shillings an 
acre. The generality of farms there let at 
from 1s, 8d. an acre to 5s. In this coun- 
try the same state of things formerly 
obtained, and the rent arose in conse- 
quence of the great exportation of the ma- 
nufactures of this country. 
our crops consumed? At Manchester, 
Sheffield, Liverpool, and Birmingham, 
and other large towns, all of which 
existed by means of the foreign trade 
they carried on. Was it not, then, suici- 
dal policy if we should persist in a course 
which would ultimately destroy our ma- 
nufactures, and drive them from the con- 
tinental markets? His right hon. Friend, 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
stated the other night, that whenever ap- 
plication was made to Saxony, or Wur- 
temburg, or Prussia, or any other German 
state for an alteration of the tariff of 
duties, they were constantly met with, 
that, in the first place, England must 
make an alteration in her Corn-laws. The 
result of the policy that we had pursued 
on the subject of the Corn-laws, had been 
to force manufactures into existence on 
the continent, and it was almost impossi- 
ble now to contend against the competi- 
tion which was excited against our manu- 
factures in the continental market. The 
fact was, that prices were fixed by cost 
in all the markets of the world, not by 
the price of wheat in the English market ; 
whether 40s. or 80s. a-quarter, it was 
equally immaterial. ‘The consequence of 
the Corn-laws, however, was, that it was 
necessary that we should receive more for 
our woollens, and cottons, and hardware 
than the manufacturers of other countries, 
and the result was, that there was a much 
heavier pressure upon the capitalist and 
labourer. It was evident to every com- 
mercial man of experience that, with low 
prices and profits, the labouring man 
never received high wages; and that to 
afford any profit, it was often necessary to 
draw the gain from the sinews of the 
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labouring man. He was called upon to 
do more work and received less money, 
and he feared this evil was on the in- 
crease; and that now they were called 
upon to work fourteen or sixteen hours 
a-day in a factory, instead of eight or ten, 
as was the case a few years ago. On this 
point he appealed with confidence to the 
hon. Member for Oldham. The effect of 
this was not at first clearly seen, but it 
was now obvious, as we had forced other 
nations to become manufacturers, and we 
had now to deal with the competition 
which we had ourselves created. No one 
could doubt for a moment that the whole 


'character of the exports of this country 
' . 
had undergone a great alteration of late 


years—that an export of raw materials 
had been substituted for an export of 
manufactured goods. The hon. Member 
for Leeds had shown this in reference to 
the trade of the town he represented, and 
he (Mr. Ward) could state the same fact 
of the trade of the industrious and skilful 
constituency whom he had the honour to 
represent. The community of Sheffield 
had not much machinery to assist them in 
their labour; the 120,000 inhabitants of 
that town subsisted entirely by their skill 
and industry exercised in manual labour; 
and Sheffield yearly, monthly, daily, 
found these foreign markets of which it 
had once the monopoly, gradually closing 
more and more against it. To the United 
States, which had once consumed five- 
eights of the manufactured goods of 
Sheffield, that town now sent little more 
than the steel which the Americans worked 
up for themselves; and the retenion of 
this branch of trade the people of Sheffield 
owed to their present monopoly of the 
Dannemora mines. Though a reduction 
in prices amounting, in some instances, to 
seventy per cent., had been made in 
Sheffield manufactured goods, the manu- 
facturers found it impossible to retain the 
trade. In every species of goods manu- 
factured by manual labour, they were met 
and beaten by Belgium and Germany. 
It was said that prices would be ruinously 
reduced by a repeal of the Corn-laws, but 
he was prepared to contend that the 
Corn-laws were not the cause of high 
prices, but that it was in spite of these 
laws that prices were kept up in any 
case. The object of the Corn-law of 
1815 had been to keep the price up 
to 80s., but that object had not been 
attained, Indeed, had that price been 
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sustained for any number of years, the 
effect that would have inevitably followed, 
would have been to reduce the price to 
the continental level, for it would have 
caused us the total loss of all our foreign 
trade. It was argued that free trade 
would be found a dangerous experiment ; 
it had been tried in ‘Tuscany and utterly 
failed, and the report of Dr. Bowring had 
been cited to confirm this statement ; but 
fact of the matter was the reverse, and 
Dr. Bowring distinctly stated this, and he 
repeated the declaration of the Finance 
Minister of Tuscany, that the free trade 
system had been found most beneficial 
there, and had put an end to the mis- 
chievous fluctuations of price which had 
prevailed under the old monopoly system. 
The Minister’s own words were these :—- 
“ The final and most triumphant result in 
contrasting our present illimited liberty of 
commerce with the restrictive policy which 
preceded it, may be seen in undeniable facts. 
The population augmented—the produce of 
corn increased three and a-half millions of 
staja (equal to 337,600 quarters)—the export 
tradein agricultural produce increased 116,670. 
—we have suffered little from rise of prices, 
which have soon regulated themselves, and 
have never undergone the enormous fluctua- 
ations to which they were formerly subjected.” 
The noble Member for Shropshire in- 
sisted, in common with many other 
speakers, that this was more a tenant’s 
question than a landlord’s, but his clear 
conviction was, that it was a landlord’s 
question. Great stress was laid upon the 
phrase, remunerating price; and here arose 
the question whether the tenants rightly 
understood their own interests or not. He 
quite agreed with the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton, that the tenantry of 
England were, as aclass, an upright set 
of men, and very intelligent, in their own 
sphere, but it must be remembered that 
this sphere was a very contracted one; 
they looked to their own business, and to 
nothing beyond it. It was well known 
that almost universally they received, with 
the most entire credulity, all the land- 
lords thought fit to tell them—that they 
fully believed that the Legislature could 
keep up prices by Acts of Parliament, 
and a large proportion of them had 
entire faith in the hocus pocus, as 
it had been called, of the currency. 
That Parliament could not keep up 
prices ought to have become manifest to 
them long ago by the whole course and 
effects of the legislation on Corn-laws, 
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When hon, Gentlemen talked of a remu- 
nerating price, he was at a loss to under- 
stand exactly what was meant. Was ita 
remunerating price for good or bad hus- 
bandry [‘* For both!” | That was a most 
curious answer. Did hon. Gentlemen 
mean a remunerating price for England, 
or a remunerating price for Scotland. 
These were two very different things, as 
appeared from the evidence betore the 
agricultural committee of 1836, The 
English farmers before that committee 
were almost unanimous in declaring that 
farms must be thrown upin despair; that 
no improvements in cultivation could pos- 
sibly take place; that there must be a 
constant diminution of agricultural pro- 
duce with the price of wheat under 64s. 
This was the English farmers’ estimate of 
a remunerating price. When the Scot- 
tish farmers came to speak, they, with a 
worse soil, and a worse climate than the 
English farmers enjoyed, but with infi- 
nitely more intelligence and industry, de- 
clared themselves well contented with 40s. 
as a remunerating price. Yet in Scotland 
there was a great competition for farms ; 
agriculture was steadily improving, drain- 
ings of the most expensive kind—more 
expensive than had been entered upon in 
England, except under very peculiar cir- 
cumstances, were every where proceeded 
with, and all at a remunerating price of 
40s., while the lowest remunerating price 
for the better situated English farmer was 
64s. Mr. Robert Hope, one of the Scotch 
witnesses, said he considered the Corn- 
laws had been the very reverse of bene- 
ficial to the Scotch tenants; and Mr. 
William Bell, another Scottish farmer, 
said he should prefer a fixed duty to the 
fluctuating scale, and expressed an opi- 
nion that wheat could be raised at Gs, a 
bushel. The House ought by this time to 
have been convinced that tampering with 
prices by Acts of Parliament was a most 
dangerous principle, they ought to have 
become convinced that any attempt to 
enforce a continuance of a monopoly in 
this article would be ineffectual, unless 
they had the power to destroy the surplus 
produce of good years, When he men- 
tioned the destruction of surplus produce 
he was not stating a monstrosity bitherto 
unheard of, or which had never been re- 
commended to the agricultural interest of 
England, The plan of enhancing prices 


by the narrowing the supply of produce 
had been suggested to the agriculturists 
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as one which ought uniformly to be acted 
upon. Now, it appeared to him that the 
scheme of thus making an artificial scar- 
city of the first necessary of life in a coun- 
try teeming with a fast increasing popula- 
tion, and with its foreign trade depending 
on the price at which articles similar to 
our own manufactures can be brought into 
the markets abroad, was an idea the most 
extravagant, the most monstrous, that 
could enter the mind of man, and one 
which, if ever acted upon, must irresistibly 
produce the most awful convulsions. It 
was a fearful sight to behold this determi- 
nation on the part of a small portion of 
the community to turn God’s blessings 
into a curse, rather than give upin the 
slightest degree what they most falla- 
ciously considered their interests. ‘Then 
as to the effects which were to be pro- 
duced by a change in the present system. 
He, for one, was no believer in the theory 
that its effect would be to inundate this 
country with foreign corn. What had the 
agriculturists to fear? 
sidered that wheat was a very bulky ar- 
ticle, that but a very small proportion of 
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it, comparatively on an average not more | 


than 250 quarters, could be brought in 
one vessel; that the range of the export- 
ing countries was very small, he could 
not understand what the agricultural in- 
terest had to apprehend from a change, 
which, besides, could not be brought into 
full operation till after a long series of 
years. Which were the exporting coun- 
tries? France, with a 
thirty millions, and a bad system of agri- 
culture, arising greatly out of a too mi- 
nute subdivision of land, could never he 
an exporting country to apy considerable 
extent. Spain, and the other southern 
countries of Europe, from want of inter- 
nal communications and other circum- 
stances, could not for a very long period, 
if at all, export any very large quantity of 
wheat. From Belgium and Holland we 
had nothing to fear, Sweden and Nor- 
way did not grow sufficient for their own 
consumption, Coming to Russia and the 
Baltic what were the facts? The largest 
exports from the Baltic in those excellent 
years, 1802, 1810, and 1818, with the 
price at Dantzic at 64s. lld., never ex- 
ceeded 680,000 quarters, The largest 
imports in one year, in 1802, were 
680,494 quarters; in 1810, 267,277 
quarters ; and in 1818, 355,769 quarters. 
The average exports from Dantzic for 
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eleven years was 314,450 quarters, equal 
to about one week’s consumption here. 
The average annual exports from the same 
place for a period of 166 years had never 
exceeded 117,963 quarters per annum, 
As to Poland the total amount in that 
period was 1:),581,947 quarters. Mr. 
Jacob, in his report on the corn trade, 
stated that “ ten years of unexampled 
prosperity were required to enable the 
agriculturists in Poland to attain the point 
which it reached between 1801 and 1805, 
when 549,365 quarters was the amount 
of wheat annually exported thence ;” and 
the same authority added, that it would 
require ten years more of the application 
of the same powerful stimulus to reach to 
550,000 quarters, about equal to the con- 
| sumption of this kingdom for ten days. 
As to prices, the average at Dantzic, from 
1791 to 1825, was 45s. lid. ; without the 
years in which there was an English de- 
mand, 33s. 6d. At Berlin, 36s. 6d. The 
price at Warsaw, from 1815 to 1824, was 

at Cracow, 22s. The charges to 
Dantzic from Warsaw were 20s. per quar- 
| ter; from Cracow, 23s. ; so that the total 
cost at Dantzie could not, even under the 
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most favourable circumstances, be less 
than from 35s. to 45s., to which 
would have to be added the freight 


and charges to this country. Corn 
was cheayer, no doubt, at Odessa ; 
but the amount of conveyance thence 
would be three times greater than in the 
| other case; for, besides the freight, there 
would be the probable damage of much 
corn in the transit, not to mention that, 
even at Odessa, it was impossible to say 
what the price would be raised to, when 
the enormous amount of English demand 
came into the market there, where the 
supply was comparatively so limited. Be- 
sides, they had no stock, no farming 
implements, no manures, no well devised 
plan of cultivation, and a very small po- 
pulation. When, therefore, on the other 
hand, he turned his consideration to the 
skill, enterprise, industry, and material of 
this country, he could not imagine how 
there should be an exaggerated apprehen- 
sion of the effects of foreign competition 
in the minds of the British agriculturists. 
If it were urged that foreign produce 
might be increased, his reply was, that it 
would not increase in a greater ratio than 
the population of this country increased. 
There were seven millions of mouths more 
to feed here now than there were in 1814, 
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and if the check prevented by the Corn- 
laws were removed, it was impossible to 
say in how much greater a proportion the 
population would increase in future years. 
Besides, however great the reduction in 
the price of wheat, the landlords would 
proportionably gain in every article of 
their own consumption. There was not 
an item connected with the establishment 
of a landowner of this country upon 
which he would not be a gainer by a re- 
peal of the Corn-laws. It was manifest 
that whatever advantages were to be de- 
rived from a fiee trade in corn, could not 
arise under the present system, since 
everything now was calculated upon the 
artificial basis of a high price of wheat. 
But, looking to the moral and political 
bearings of the question, how vast and 
important were these. The hon. Member 
for Norfolk, in enlarging upon the im- 
policy of a dependence upon foreign 
Powers, had given in illustration, a most 
convincing refutation of his own argu- 
ments. The hon. Gentleman had told the 
House that Napoleon in 1810 was the 
first to relax in his continental system, 
and to allow of a large importation of corn 
into this country, at a time when it was 
most required, because even he, in the 
plenitude of his power, found it impossible 
to withstand the general demand for the 
blessings of free trade. The dependence 
of nations on each other was an essential 
principle, and was the great secret of the 
continuance of the blessings of peace. 
The great secuity for a continuance of 
peace between this country and a great 
north-eastern Power, notwithstanding the 
question of a very critical nature was 
pending between them, was the interest 
which the landed proprietors of Russia 
had in keeping open a great market for 
their produce; and, so again, the security 
we had that the boundary disputes be- 
tween tbe provinces of Maine and New 
Brunswick would not be productive of 
serious results—-results which every one 
must deplore, and which he trusted the 
Legislatures of both countries would do 
everything in their power, by prudence 
and calmness, to avert —our great security 
as to such results was the immense trade 
which existed between this country and 
the United States. Considering the many 
interests by which the two countries were 
bound together, no trifling cause could 
give rise to any interruption of the amica- 
ble intercourse which now existed between 
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them. Taking moral considerations still, 
and following them up, he would ask the 
House to look at home? He would ask 
them to look at this country, and the vast 
proportion of its population, who had no 
interest whatsoever in land—who had no 
stake, no means of subsistence but their 
labour? These classes, comprising so 
large a proportion of the population, were 
deserving of more serious consideration 
than had been given to them hitherto in 
the course of the debate. He knew he 
might be met at once by the allegation 
that those classes did not take the same 
view of their own interests that he did. 
Advantage might be taken of the error 
into which a portion of the community 
had been led by the efforts of reckless po- 
liticians, But he apprehended there was 
nothing clearer than that to the working 
classes cheap bread and steadiness of price 
were vital considerations. If there were 
great fluctuations in the price of corn, 
everybody, on both sides of the House, 
must admit that wages followed very 
slowly. Whether it was a rise ora fall 
they did not find their level at once. 
The noble Lord, the Member for Shrop- 
shire (the Earl of Darlington), and the 
noble Lord, the Member for Lincolnshire 
(Lord Worsley), had indeed dwelt con- 
siderably on the fact, or the alleged fact, 
that the depressing effect upon the work- 
ing classes of the great rise in the price of 
corn had been counteracted by a corres- 
ponding rise in the wages of labour. He 
knew that the noble Lords were on that 
point high authority, but he had made 
inquiries on the subject. He could speak 
from his own knowledge of Herefordshire, 
and he had that day inquired into three or 
four other counties, He would appeal to 
the hon, Member for Essex, who seemed 
inclined to take part in the debate, to 
state whether in the agricultural districts 
which he represented, there had been a 
rise of wages in any degree corresponding 
with the rise in the price of corn? He 
knew that in Herefordshire, and he be-« 
lieved that in Cambridgeshire, Sussex, 
and Surrey, the rise of wages did not ex- 
ceed Is. or Is. 6d. a week. Where men 
were earning 10s. or 11s. in 1838, they 
were now receiving 11s. or 12s., or 12s. 6d, 
at the very most. He would ask, then, 


whether, if corn was the principal article 
of subsistence, a rise of 10 or 12 per cent. 
in his wages was any compensation for so 
large an increase in the price of his food? 
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The distress which the labourer now felt 
came at a time when he was brought 
under the severe operation of what he 
(Mr. Ward) believed a most beneficial 
change in the Poor-laws, but which for a 
time was producing most cruel hardships 
in many parts of the country. All the 
evils of the rise in the price of bread were 
enhanced by the suspension of out-door 
relief. The new Poor-law made very 
little allowance for those who had married 
under the old system, and were en- 
deavouring to bring up large families 
without the assistance to which they had 
been accustomed. ‘They were told to rely 
on their own resources; they were told 
not to trust to the public purse. They 
were told, that even for sickness and old 
age they ought to provide out of the wages 
of their labour. ‘They were told this, and 
at the same time there was a tax put upon 
their bread. The two laws were perfectly 
incompatible. The Poor-laws threw the 
labourer on his own resources, and the 
Corn-law told him, that he must not turn 
those resources to the most advantageous 
account. That the Corn-law was a tax 
no man would deny. It was a very heavy 
tax, and a tax laid on in the most disad- 
vantageous way. It was a tax, which on 
the supposition, that corn would fall 10s. 
a quarter by the repeal of the Corn-laws, 
amounted to three millions and a half on 
the community at large. Had landed 
proprietors—had a land-owning Parlia- 
ment a right to impose such a tax? The 
rights of labour were natural. The rights 
of property were acquired and conven- 
tional, and only existed on the supposition 
that they were beneficial to the whole 
community. It was said that, taking into 
account the inferior soils which were under 
cultivation, there was a necessity for giv- 
ing them protection. They were really no 
more entitled to protection than any de- 
scription of bad machinery. The landed 
interest, in supporting the Corn-laws, 
claimed a reimbursement in the worst pos- 
sible way from the whole of the community 
for the taxes they paid. He thought the 
burdens which attached to the landed in- 
terest might, along with the whole system 
of taxation, fairly come under considera- 
tion. The manufacturers had formally 
declared, that they needed no protecting 
duty for any article of British manufac- 
ture, if the landowners gave up the pro- 
tecting duty on corn, they did not claim 
that protection for themselves which they 
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would take away from others. They 
wanted that an equality of position should 
be established, but it was an equality of 
freedom, and not of monopoly. They 
wanted an equality of perfect liberty, not 
an equal and uniform restraint on the in- 
dustry of the country. When the land- 
owners showed themselves disinclined to 
meet such demands as these in a fair 
spirit, he would warn them against the 
consequences of the course they were 
going to pursue. He hoped he should 
not be accused of wishing to encourage 
agitation on this question, or of making 
an appeal to the fears of the House, if he 
ventured to prognosticate consequences 
which he was convinced must result from 
a perseverance in the system adopted of 
late years. He thought it a system of im- 
position. He thought it impracticable, 
detrimental to the interests of the country 
at large, but pressing most cruelly on 
those who were lowest in the scale. When 
he was told, that that system was essen- 
tial to the interests of the landowners, he 
would beg them for one moment to reflect 
whether they were not exposing the right 
of property itself, by unjust usurpation, 
to the greatest possible danger. Did they 
reflect sufficiently on the grievance which 
existed in the manufacturing districts, or 
the extremity of distress sustained by many 
of the working classes? He held in his 
hand a declaration, or statement, of a 
plain matter of fact. It was the case of a 
labourer, stated by himself, at what was 
called a convention of the delegates of the 
working classes. It was the case of a 
weaver in the very town to which the 
noble Lord, the Member fur North Lan- 
cashire, had so confidently appealed the 
other night—he meant the town of Pres- 
ton. If this poor man, and others in si- 
milar circumstances, traced, or believed 
they could trace, their sufferings to the 
enactments of the Legislature, and if they 
believed that they arose from the predomi- 
nance of the landed interest in that Legis- 
lature, such feelings were dangerous to 
the peace and stability of the institutions 
of this country. The House, perhaps, 
would indulge him for a few mcments 
while he read the statement. It was not 
exaggerated. It breathed a spirit of deep 
and just complaint—a sense of hardship, 
overpowering and overwhelming to the 
mind, but nothing unfit for that House 
—nothing that it ought not to hear. The 
hon. Gentleman read as follows:— 
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render their privations intolerable. A young 
fellow often fancied that he could appear much 
more respectable than most married people 
whom he saw around him; but the appear- 
ance of a child or two soon undeceived him, 
and he is found presently in the same miser- 
able condition as most others who, similarly 
situated in life, had entered the married state 
—a condition from which all his exertions 
were inadequate to relieve him till his children 
were grown sufficiently large to be able to 
assist in their maintenance. Ilaving been con- 
fined to the paltry pittance which his best ex- 
ertions affords, the casualties of life were wholly 
unprovided for, and a change of work, a bad 
kind of work, or a little sickness, destroyed 
all his credit; and if without friends, in these 
emergencies, a state of horrid privation com- 
mences. He is found frequently toiling an 
entire day without food; journeying home 
with a piece of cloth which lie hath just finish- 
ed—if living in the country, a distance of 
three, four, or five miles, with a pair of clogs 
on his feet, and clothing in which he is 
ashamed to appear, for which piece of cloth 
only 4s. or 5s. 1s due, and the greater part of a 
coming week to provide food therewith, though 
hungry to commence with, and debilitated in 
frame by previous privation. Hunger, long 
endured, and the opportunity, when work is 
finished, to fill for a moment the belly, is de- 
structive of all physical energy—and a day 
will frequently pass over after such an oppor- 
tunity, when preceded by severe privation, 
with scarcely any consciousness of how the 
time hath passed. The neighbours, who know 
not what it is to feel these privations, will 
charge the man in such circumstances with 
idleness ; the sources of pity are thus in a 
great measure dried up, and the sufferings of 
the unfortunate family thereby increased ; 
though were it not for the kind aid afforded by 
those whose condition is but one remove from 
the state here depicted, not a week would pass 
over without hearing of some one having died 
from starvation. The following cases of suf- 
fering are a part of those which have come 
under his own observation within the last six 
months;—James Colbert had his wife brought 
to bed, at a time when he had not one morsel 
of food in the house. He applied in this 
state to a shopkeeper with whom he had before 
traded, but nothing could be had. He next 
went to his employer—there also he failed. 
To his poor neighbours he then applied, and 
found in them the vood Samaritan. There 
was another case—that case was his own. Ile 
had frequently had two or three days to get 
over without any food whatever provided, or 
any knowledge of the means by which it could 
be obtained. A littie meal borrowed here, a 
few potatoes procured there, with occasionally 
the scraps of the last meal from some kind- 
hearted neighbour, who had a knowledge of 
his state, ora few pence in the way of loan, 
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“The effect of these reductions upon the 
comforts of the weavers had become such as to 


were obtained. But this was not always the 
case, and when himself and his family were 
thus unfortunate in their applications to the 
poor neighbours around, then the suffering 
was indeed great. On Tuesday his father-in- 
law, who then lived wtth him, failed to get his 
work out of the loom, as had been hoped, and 
they went to rest that night supperless, 
Breakfast time, on the Wednesday, passed 
away, and still they had nething to take. 
Night at length made its appearance, and all 
the schemes to realize a little food were abors 
tive, having nothing which they could pledge. 
Such had been their destitute state for a con- 
siderable length of time previous. The agony 
of his own feelings was at this time inde 
scribable, not so much for his own sake as for 
that of his more unfortunate partner, who had 
the whole of the day a strong healthy child 
lugging at her breast, and which had shown 
itself much more ravenous than usual, owing 
to having no other food to direct it therefrom, 
During the night he frequently entreated her 
to remove the leech from her (for by that 
name he recollected having designated his own 
child). Once, on awaking from a brief slum- 
ber, he inquired how she felt herself, and 
found that she had fainted. le immediately 
arose, took the meal-bag, turned it wrong side 
out, and shook it over the table; the few 
grains detached therefrom he collected, and 
made of them a bowl of water-gruel, and with 
this, he really believed, her life had been pre- 
served, How many were present at some ball 
or masquerade, the expence of admission to 
which would have victualled his little family a 
month or more? But how little do such men, 
although deriving the whole of the abundance 
they enjoy, care or feel for that condition 
which their own pride or avarice hath alone 
created.” 


If the smallest portion of this suffering 
could be ascribed to the wealthy aristocracy 
of England—if they said that such a state 
of things was essential for their support, in 
what a position did they place themselves ? 
They placed themselves in the position of 
the old French nobility. They claimed ex- 
emption from their share of the contribu- 
tions demanded by the State. And where 
was that nobility now. There was an end 
of their career and their exactions. He 
believed that there was great truth in the 
remarks of an historian, who he _ believed 
he might say belonged to the other side of 
the House, ia speaking of the condition of 
the working classes before the French 
revolution, which every one knew was dis- 
tinguished by such fearful excesses, The 
writer he referred to said— 


“What is the constitution to 
people but bread to eat? 


them (the 
Fancy five millions 
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upper classes, after long unreviewed cen- 
turies, virtually this question—‘ How have ye 
treated us? How have ye taught us, and fed 
us, and led us, while we toiled for you?’ The 
answer can be read in flames on the nightly 
summer sky. Jfis is the feeding, and leading 


we have had of you—emptiness of stomach, of 


pocket, of head and of heart! Did ye mark 
amongst your righis of man, that man was not 
to die of hunger while there was bread reaped 
by him? [tis amongst the mights of man, and 
so will ye find it Such an arrangement must 
end; but oh! most fearful is such an ending ! 
Let those to whom God, in his mercy, has 
granted time and space, prepare another, and 
a milder one, before it be too late !” 

These were the words of Mr. Carlyle. 
He was deliberately of opinion, that a 
striking similarity was growing up between 
the portions of the landed interest in this 
country and that of the landed interest 
under the old regime in France, He could 
not look without deep alarm at the con- 
sequences of a perseverance in the present 
system. [le did think that the connee- 
tion between it and the sufferings which 
the working classes endured could be 
clearly, palpably, and distinctly traced. 
His own means of subsistence depended 
wholly on land, and yet they would talk 
of his being prejudiced, and of his pander- 
ing to popular passions. He would rest 


his support of the motion on a principle of 


self preservation and also on a principle 
justice: and if the House came to the 
decision to which they ought to come, to 
which a regard for their own character and 
for what was due to the interests of the 
community would lead them, they would 
be acting ona principle not only of jus- 
tice, but of common sense. 

Sir James Graham said, that it was 
because he did not believe that the pro- 
posal was founded on a principle, either 
just, necessary, or true, that he could not 
vive it his assent. He could not advocate 
any measure which, in his conscience and 
judgment, he did not believe conducive 
to the general interest of the whole com- 
munity. Ee was bound to say, that he 
approached this subject with the greatest 
reluctance. Ife was not disposed to treat 
it on the narrow grounds on which some 


hon. Gentlemen attempted to put it, as if 


it were only a landlord’s question, On 
the contrary, when he considered that it 
was of so large and extensive a nature, 
branching into such various ramifications, 
and bearing on so many of the springs of 
national industry, he became painfully 
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conscious of his own inability to grapple 
with it in the manner that he thought it 
deserved, and he almost shrunk from the 
task of discussing it. Yet he could not 
remain silent on the present occasion. Ile 
had been repeatedly referred to in the 
course of the debate, and although he 
feared he could say nothing worthy of the 
attention of the House, he would make 
amends by compressing what he had to 
state into the narrowest limits. In the 
first place, he could not but remark, that, 
in his judgment, there was no operation 
which the Legislature could perform more 
critical, or more dangerous at all times, 
than any attempt to alter the established 
laws which regulate the supply of daily 
food for the people, inasmuch as it was a 
subject on which the minds of the people 
could be most easily excited, on which 
the strongest prejudices existed, and the 
utmost irritation prevailed. There was 
this additional danger attendant on legis- 
lation on this subject, that the disposition 
to legislate was always strongest at a time 
of comparative scarcity, when passion was 
most excited, when inflammation was 
greatest, and, consequently, when danger 
was most imminent. If he wanted an il- 
lustration of the dangerous spirit likely to 
be prevalent at such a time, he would 
refer to the speech of the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down, and 
especially to the topics with which he had 
concluded—the sufferings of a hand-loom 
weaver at Preston. When it was quite 
notorious that the circumstances of the 
hand-loom weavers were peculiar, he had 
compared them to the situation of the 
population of France before the French 
revolution, and to the nobility of the same 
period he had deliberately compared the 
aristocracy of England. Such was the 
inflammable nature of the topics used at 
such atime. It was true that the price 
of provision was high. It was a misfor- 
tune. He admitted it. But was it within 
the control of the landlords? Was it 
within the control of the Legislature? 
That was the question, and to that subject 
he meant to address his remarks, An 
hon. Member whom he saw opposite, and 
whom, notwithstanding political differ- 
ences, he hoped he might still call his hon. 
Friend, the hon. Member‘for Bridport, had 
used expressions on a former occasion 
with which the latter part of the speech 
of the hon, Member for Sheffield exactly 
tallied; something similar in effect had 
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also fallen from the hon. Member for the 
Tower Hamlets. The hon. Member (Mr. 
Clay) had talked fof the necessity of 
pressure from without. The hon. Member 
for Bridport told them, that there could 
be no hope from the landlords of England 
until they were operated upon through 
their fears. The hon. Member for Shef- 
field had said the same. Now hon. Gen- 
tlemen who contended for a free trade in 
corn might denounce the landlords for 
selfishness ; they might hold them up to 
public execration as interested monopo- 
lists ; they might regard them as blind 
or as stolid as the oxen they fed; he 
defied them to dissemble or conceal 
this striking truth, that they were power- 
ful, and had possession of the soil of 
England. He contended that they were 
an honourable body of men—that they 
were willing to listen to reason—that they 
would hearken to argument, and if it was 
proved to them that the exclusive bur- 
dens which affect land were considerably 
reduced, he did think they would be will- 
ing to consider a re-adjustment of the 
duties on corn. But if the advocates of 
free trade expected them to yield to fear, 
he mistook their character greatly, if he 
could not confidently pronounce, that 
from such motives as these, they ought 
not—so they never would act. But as to 
the danger of this species of agitation, he 
would just remark, that if this conflict 
were pushed to extremities, there might 
be some doubt as to what would become 
of the present owners of the soil, but the 
land would remain. Commerce—credit 
floating capital, were exotics, which flou- 
rished in the sunshine of national tran- 
quillity; and if a struggle, such as was 
contemplated on the other side, were 
pushed to extremities, the very manufac- 
tures which they sought to encourage, 
would make to themselves wings and fly 
away to lands where they might hope that 
national peace would be preserved, and 
life and property be secured. He must be 
permitted to observe, that if there was 
danger in the operation of legislation on 
such a subject, and at such a time, it was 
on that account the paramount duty of 
the Government of the country to put 
some restraint on the pruriency of the 
disposition to legislate, and, above all, to 
put some restraint on themselves. What, 
therefore, was his astonishment the other 
evening, when he heard the President of 
the Board of Trade declare that he had 
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encouraged agitation—a declaration well 
worthy, as it appeared to him, of the 
Member for Manchester; but utterly un- 
worthy of a Minister of the Crown—a 
declaration which gave some authenticity 
to a report which had considerable cur- 
rency in the north, to the effect, 
that when the right hon. Gentleman 
visited his constituency in autumn, his 
parting injunction to them was to work the 
Corn-law question—a declaration which, 
if it had no effect on Gentlemen sitting on 
the other (the Ministerial) side of the 
House—if it did not awaken them to some 
sense of their impending danger—then he 
would say that their eyes were blind and 
would not see, their ears were closed and 
would not ear, until party spirit led them 
to their own destruction. He would make, 
upon the subject of the motion, this 
general observation :—-If he did not mis- 
take, the balance between consumption and 
production was the regulator of the price 
of any commodity. Those who would 
seek to destroy that balance, and by force 
of law provide that fora diminished con- 
sumption there should be no compensation 
in an increased price, laid the axe at the 
root of production itself. If home grown 
corn were such a commodity, and if they 
endeavoured by force of law to establish 
that, in a year of comparative scarcity, the 
home-corn grower should not have a price 
which would cover the cost of production, 
they aimed a deadly blow at'British native 
agriculture, which, after all, depend upon 
it, was the foundation of national power 
and prosperity, and the mainstay of 
national greatness. He was bound to say 
that the hon. Gentleman who had brought 
forward this question, the hon. Member 
for Wolverhampton, the hon. Member for 
the city of London, the hon. Member for 
the Tower Hamlets, and the hon. Member 
for Sheffield, who had just sat down, had 
argued the question with perfect fairness. 
They had frankly avowed their intentions. 
Their arguments were equally strong 
against a fixed duty, and against the pre- 
sent scale of fluctuating duties. They had 
manfully and plainly avowed that their 
object was a free trade in corn, because 
without a free trade in corn national pros- 
perity could not be secured. But there 
was a preliminary question which he 
wished to ask—he was peculiarly entitled 
to ask what were the intentions of her 
Majesty’s Government when they gave 
their votes for going into committee. He 
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had listened to the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade on a former evening, but 
could gather nothing from it as to the 
ultimate views of the Government; they 
seemed about to go into Committee with 
no distinct purpose, as if some stray voles 
might be caught by leaving the matter in 
uncertainty. To their plans, indeed, he 


might apply the line of Pope, with the | 
alteration of a single word. They were | 


indeed, 
“A mighty maze, but al/ without a plan.” 


He could not divine what was their object, 
whether it were for a fixed duty of a 
greater or less amount; and he was 
infinitely more bewildered when he re- 
membered the declared opinion of the 
head of her Majesty’s Government—of 
Lord Melbourne—upon this question, With 
regard to that noble Lord’s opinion there 
was no doubt whatever. It stood recorded. 
He would read to the House the opinion 
which Lord Melbourne had expressed in 
Parliament, at the end of last Session, 
with regard to any change whatever in the 
existing system of Corn-laws. That noble 
Lord was reported to have spoken as 
follows :—‘‘ The present system having 
been in operation now ten years, he felt 
bound to say, that in his opinion it had 
acted well for the interests of all parties, 
much better than was expected, and much 
better than could have been anticipated by 
any one.” Now, when the President of 
the Board of Trade referred to the speech 
of Mr. Canning, who introduced the mea- 
sure of 1827, when Lord Melbourne was 
his colleague—at least he was a colleague 
of the Duke of Wellington in 1828—and 
was no doubt cognizant of the views of 
those who introduced the present Corn- 
law—when, as he said, the right hon. 
President of the Board of Trade referred 
to Mr. Canning’s speech to show, that the 
expectations expressed in it were falsified 
by the event, he (Sir James Graham) 
would refer to the head of the present Go- 
vernment, who was a party to the intro- 
dution of this measure, and who said the 
expectation of its framers was not falsified, 
but that their most sanguine hopes had 
been exceeded. Lord Melbourne further 
said, that ‘the present system had 
operated well, and it was dangerous to 
touch it. He was afraid that if they 
touched the system they would lose all 
the advantages it was calculated to pro- 
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duce, and that, without gaining any other 
advantage, they would incur evils of the 
greatest magnitude.” He (Sir James 
Graham) was glad to offer to the noble 
Lord opposite, representing her Majesty’s 
Government in that House, the opinions 
delivered at the close of last Session by 
the head ofthe Government under which 
the noble Lord was serving. The noble 
Lord under whom he served foresaw dan- 
gers of the greatest magnitude in touching 
the question at all. The noble Lord op- 
posite was now about to give his vote for 
going into Committee, and for disturbing 
the settlement of that question. He would 
be glad to learn, and he thought the 
country ought to learn, from the noble 
Lord, what change of circumstances be- 
tween the time when that speech was made 
and the present moment, induced her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers to think that there was 
danger in touching in July, that which it 
was right and expedient to enter into and 
unsettle now. Indeed, he apprehended 
that this was only a part of the practice of 
her Majesty’s Ministers, who were loosen- 
ing and disturbing everything, and wind- 
ing up and settling nothing. It had been 
said, that this was with Lord Grey’s Go- 
vernment an open question. He (Sir 
James Graham) begged leave, so far as he 
was concerned, to deny any knowledge of 
such being the case. It had been dis- 
tinctly denied by his noble Friend the 
Duke of Richmond, on whose honour he 
thought implicit reliance might be placed : 
that noble Duke said, that if the question 
had been so considered, he would not have 
remained one hour a member of that Go- 
vernment. He was well aware that there 
were certain members of Lord Grey’s 
Government who were not members of the 
Cabinet—who, having come in under cer- 
tain pledges to their constituents, were 
permitted by Lord Grey, without tendering 
their resignation, to fulfil their pledges. 
But to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, Lord Grey would not have al- 
lowed a member of the Cabinet, in 1834, 
when he had the honour to defend the 
existing system of Corn-laws against the 
motion of the hon. Member for Kilkenny, 
to have voted in favour of an alteration in 
those Corn-laws. Had he no ground for 
saying this? Let any hon. Gentleman 
refer to the speech of Lord Althorp on 
that occasion, and he would find that he 
spoke evidently under a duress of the 
most stringent description imaginable. 
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The noble Lord said to the advocates of 
the motion, ‘* You know my previous 
opinions—that they are in favour of alter- 
ation; but I cannot admit them into this 
question. I cannot answer those against 
whom I mean to vote, and I cannot speak 
in favour of those with whom I mean to 
vote, but with whom I differ in opinion.” 
If any doubt could be entertained of the 
strong compulsion under which the mem- 
bers of Lord Grey’s Cabinet acted, the 


arguments urged and the assertions made | 


by Lord Althorp on that oceasion, would 
set the matter at rest. Even in that speech 
of Lord Althorp, his usual good sound 
common sense made its appearance. He 
said, ‘*1 reconcile this vote to my con- 
science for this reason: in determining 


upon a measure, I not only look how it is | 


to commence, but before it commences, I 
look at the chances of carrying it through.” 
He asked the noble Lord who was now 
about to vote for going into Committee 
this night, whether he had first used the 
precautions recommended by Lord Althorp 
on that occasion? The noble Lord migit 
go into committee with a view of enacting 
a measure on this subject; but he believed 
he would find a great difficulty in carry- 
ing it through. He passed now to matters 
of more importance. He would venture 
to ask the hon. Gentlemen who had ad- 
vocated this measure, to state expressly 
what their intentions were with regard to 
the price of corn. 
involved in an inextricable labyrinth of 


reasonings, and great knowledge of politi- | 
cal economy might be displayed upon it; | 


but, after all, it must come to plain com- 


mon sense, and frank, open declaration. | 


What were their intentions with regard to 
the price of corn? Did they mean to 
raise the price of corn? for even that had 
been intimated. It was said, that the 


advocates of the Corn-laws were altogether | 
wrong, and misunderstood their own in- | 


terests. They were told that if the laws 


were repealed, there might be a little fall- | 


ing off in the first instance, but they 


might depend upon it that the price of 


corn would be ultimately raised. Hon. 
Gentlemen might remember that some- 
time after the middle of the last century, 
about the year 1776, there was a free 
trade in corn. 


porting country, and we became an im- 
porting nation, and the effect was, that 
the average price was raised at once 14s, 
Yet hon, Gentlemen would not fairly tell 


The question might be | 


We ceased to be an ex- | 
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the House what was their object. Was it 
| their object to raise the price of corn ? 
| If it were, they would ultimately raise the 
| price of wages, and diminish the rate of 
| profits, and thus entirely counteract the 
| intention of the manufacturers. Was it 
| their object not to raise the price of corn ? 
| Let them frankly tell the House whether 
this was their intention. If they desired 
/a low price of corn, let them explicitly 
| declare their intention, and he would tell 
them at once that they desired to produce 
}a low rate of wages. They sought, in 
fact, to lower wages, and let the agricul- 
ltural and the manufacturing labourer 
thoroughly understand that low wages 
| would certainly be the ultimate cffect of 
‘the low price of corn, that the price of 
,corn, however, would be uncertain, the 
repeal of the laws would throw upon the 
; market for menufacturing labour a large 
addition of hands when the price of corn 
'was low, and when, after a lapse of four 
or five years, the price of corn should rise, 
because we shall be dependent upon 
foreigners, and because large quantities 
| of land had been thrown out of cultivation 
| —in vain would the unhappy labourers 
‘seek for a rise in the rate of wages. He 
would, therefore, argue this as an agricul- 
tural question, and he would declare that 
| nothing could be more dangerous to the 
| real interest and the future welfare, com- 
| 
] 
! 
{ 


fort, and independence of the labourers. 
But hon. Members would not be explicit 
in their statement, they would not declare 
whether it were intended to raise, or 
whether it were intended to lower wages. 
Hon. Gentlemen would not tell them this, 
but they delighted in what they called 
equalization. And here he might be 
allowed to say, that he was extremely 
glad to see, the other day, the electioneer- 
| ing squib, written from Downing-street, 
to the independent clectors of Stroud; 
but, for himself, he confessed he agreed 
rather in the expressions used in the noble 
Lord’s letter from Woburn Abbey, and 
his thought turned at once to* * the 
wretched horses, the wretched ploughs, 
and the wretched men;” and when hon. 
Gentlemen talked of equalizing the prices 
and equalizing the profits, he thought of 
equal beggary, of equal wretchedness, 
and of equal want. ‘The same law held 
good in polities as in physics; it was easy 
to pull down that which was above, bat it 
was extremely difficult to raise that which 
‘was below; and it was generally found 
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that the levelling system ended in sinking 
both the high and the low together, some- 
what below what the lowest was before. 
That was the effect of the equalizing pro- 
cess. An argument had been used by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, that the repeal 
of our laws would raise the price of corn 
on the Continent, that this rise in the 
price of corn abroad would raise wages, 
and that this rise in the wages would 
enable our manufacturers to compete with 
the manufacturers of foreign countries ; 
but the whole of this argument proceeded 
on an entire fallacy. The hon. Gentleman, 
the Member for Sheffield, had rightly told 
them that the price of bread would ulti- 
mately regulate the price of wages here, 
but that it would do so slowly; he, how- 
ever, contended that the price of wheaten 
bread on the Continent would do nothing 
towards regulating wages, though it miglit 
in England inasmuch as wheaten bread 
was an article of necessity in England ; the 
argument failed if it were applied to other 
countries in which wheaten bread was not 
an article of necessity, as it was not in Ger- 
many or in the greater partof the Continent, 
except France, Spain, and Portugal — on 
the Continent the labourers generally eat 
rye bread, or bread formed ofa mixture of 
rye; and it was as well to say, that the 
price of rice or the price of tea regulated 
the rate of wages at Canton as that the 
price of wheaten bread on the Continent 
of Europe, except in France, Spain and 
Pemae. regulated the price of labour 
there. Therefore, it was not a necessary 
consequence of the rise of the price of 
wheat on the Continent, that the rate of 
wages should increase. If the effect of 
the repeal should be to lower wages in| 
England, it would degrade the character | 
of the labourers. Let them look over the | 
whole world, and they would find, that a 

low price of food led to a low rate of wa- 

ges, and that a low rate of wages produced 

great degradation in the character of the 

labourer. Let them look at the Hindoo, 

the price of food to him was low, the rate 

of wages did not exceed three rupees, and 

there was not a more wretched, a poorer, | 
or a more degraded nation, than the Hin- 
doo, Again, what was the condition of | 
Sicily? It possessed some of the most 
fertile land in the world; its climate was 
most genial ; and, having passed some 
time there, he could speak from his own 
experience, that though bread was cheap, 





wages were extremely low, and there was 
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not, in Europe, so poor, so wretched, and 
so degraded a people, as the inhabitants of 
Sicily. ‘They were told, that if they did 
not relax the Corn-laws, we should lose 
the advantages of reciprocity with other 
nations, who were now in league against 
us, and it was said, that their repeal would 
lead to an extended continental inter- 
course. Some vague hope of this kind 
had been held out by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, the President of the Board of 
Trade; but he (Sir James Graham) must 
say, that the evidence adduced by that 
right hon, Gentleman was most meagre. 
He thought, that he should have produced 
some documents to show, that represent- 
ations had been made by foreign Powers, 
and that proposals had been submitted to 
the Government; but what evidence had 
he produced?) Why, he had read only 
three letters from a gentleman named 
Gregor; only one of these letters bore 
upon this question, and that only slightly 
touched the case of Prussia; but the two 
others related to that most important 
corn-growing country, Wirtemberg, with 
which we maintained the most extended 
commercial relations. He remembered, 
that in a former year, in the debate of 
1834, when, being the colleague of the 
right hon. Gentleman, he experienced all 
the advantage of this being an open ques- 
tion, for if hon. Members looked to that 
debate they would see, that he received 
from that right hon. Gentleman, a most 
severe castigation, which he seemed so 
rejoiced to inflict, that his right hon. 
Friend, now no more, (Mr. Ferguson) 
declared, that his right hon. Friend de- 
lighted in finding one open question, to 
enable him to pour out the vials of his 
wrath against his colleagues, and when 
the result was such, as must always hap- 
pen when there were open questions, for 
when Members of the same Government 
differed on subjects of primary importance, 
they could not argue them with that com. 
posure, and that perfect self-possession, 
which was necessary to maintain an 
united and a cordial administration — he 
remembered, he said, that upon that occa- 
sion his right hon. Friend had told them, 
that the French people were knocking at 
the doors of the Legislature of that coun- 
try with a force, that could not be resisted 
and that the French government must 
acquiesce in the establishment of a free 
commercial intercourse. The House was 
enraptured at the prospect; a commercial 
2 
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treaty of vast importance was immediately 
expected, and what had resulted from it? 
Why, a noble Friend of his, who then had 
a seat in that House —a man of first-rate 
sagacity and of great experience in com- 
mercial transactions—he meant Lord Ash- 
burton, then Mr. Baring — had foretold 
precisely what would happen. Mr. Bar- 
ing, who had a_ perfect knowledge of 
France, had in that debate told them, 
“‘they will receive you with great attention. 
Your great philosopher, Dr. Bowring, will 
be puffed from one end of the Continent to 
the other in their newspapers, as the great- 
est genius that ever came amongst them ; 
but you will get nothing else from them,” 
That great philosopher, would be received 
with extacies by the people of Nantes who 
would agree to sell him their brandy; the 
people of Bordeaux would gladly supply 
him with their wines; and the manufac- 
turers of Lyons would be most ready to 
induce him to put down the silk trade in 
England ; but let him try the cotton ma- 
nufacturers of Rouen, let him go to the 
hardware manufacturers in the south of 
France, and the great philosopher would 
find an insuperable objection to such doc 

trines, he would be received with sugared 
words, and with the best assurances of a 
desire to promote mutual interests; but 
these manufacturers would never consent 
to a relaxation of their tariff. But his no- 
ble Friend, said, moreover, ‘‘ even if the 
right hon. Member for Manchester, and 
the hon. Member for Middlesex (Mr. 
Hume), were to join their exertions, and 
thus complete the trio, to those of the il- 
Justrious doctor, they would fail to per- 
suade either France, or Prussia, or the 
small states of Germany to make any con- 
cessions on those important points.” If 
great talent and equal zeal for the public 
service would have succeeded, theexertions 
of the Earl of Clarendon would have 
succeeded, but they had failed. Since 
that, the nephew of Lord Ashburton, 
the late Vice-President of the Board 
of Trade, had been on the same mission, 
and perhaps he would inform the House 
whether hehadsucceeded any better than the 
eminent philosopher, Dr. Bowring. Then, 
with respect to the dependence on foreign 
supply, hon. Gentlemen were very little 
inclined to enter into a reasonable argu- 
ment; but, where it was difficult to an- 
swer a statement, nothing was so easy as 
to turn it into derision and contempt. 
The idea of any danger arising from our 
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being dependent on a foreign supply of 
corn, was scouted as a complete fallacy— 
as an idea that no rational man now en- 
tertained, He, however, had yet to learn 
that this was an imaginary evil. He had, 
indeed, heard something of an argument 
on this point. It was said, that if a 
country which imported corn, suffered a 
loss from the stoppage of the supply to 
which it had been accustomed, the com- 
munity which expected the corn would 
experience even more from the suspension 
of the trade, and that thiscontinued chan- 
nel of trade, and that this balance of 
interests was a security against any chance 
of danger. He could not refer to this 
branch of the question without expressing 
his great deference to the opinions of Mr. 
Huskisson. He knew that a single pas- 
sage in a speech made by that right. hon. 
Gentleman in the year 1830, against the 
Corn-Laws, had been quoted by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, but they could not 
set this casual expression in a single 
speech, uttered in the heat of debate, 
against the whole policy of the right. hon. 
Gentleman’s long and most useful life. 
That right hon. Gentleman was a party 
to the agricultural committee of 1821, and 
he (Sir James Graham) knew of his own 
knowledge, and in this he could be con- 
firmed by Mr. Jacob, that the present 
plan of a diminishing scale was of Mr. 
Huskisson’s invention, that Lord Liver- 
pool had adopted it, that it had received 
the assent of Mr. Canning in 1827, and 
that Mr. Huskisson assisted in its com- 
pletion in the year 1828. The argument 
of our mutual independence was so ably 
handled by Mr. Huskisson, that he en- 
treated the House to listen with attention 
to what Mr. Huskisson had said, when 
Mr. Huskisson, in 1820, urged the same 
argument as the hon. Gentleman opposite. 
The argument was quite conclusive, and 
it was expressed much better than in any 
language of his own, On the 30th of 
May, 1820, Mr. Huskisson said, ‘* Ano- 
ther object, which appeared to him of 
more importance than it did to the hon. 
Member for Portarlington, was, that this 
country, in its peculiar circumstances, 
should not be dependent, to too great an 
extent, on foreign countries for the neces- 
saries of life."* And Mr. Huskisson then 
came to the argument urged by the Gen- 
tlemen on the opposite side of the House. 


* Hansard, vol. i. New Series, p. 478, 
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“‘ The hon. Member for Portarlington had | 
stated, that there would be suffering on 
both sides, if the country which raised corn 
for us attempted to withhold that supply. | 
But the contest would not be an equal | 
one. ‘To the foreign nation the result | 
would be a diminution of revenue, ora’ 
pressure on agriculture; to us the result 
might probably be revolution and the 
subversion of the State.” This was said 
in 1820; but had any change taken place 
in Mr. Huskisson’s views in 1827? In 
that year Mr. Huskisson laid down a 
general principle, when Mr, Canning | 
brought in the bill which had now become 
the law of the land, and which gave pro- 
tection to the home produce. ‘The right 
hon. Gentleman at that time said, ‘ I 
think nothing so dangerous to this coun- 
try as to rely too largelyand too frequently 
on foreign countries for supplies of corn, 
I wish to make this country independent 
of the foreigner, commercially as well as 
politically. You may rest assured, that 
as long as it is the interest of the foreigner | 
to produce distress, orcause us political dis- 

comfiture, they will endeavour unceasingly 

to do so.” Mr. Huskisson never receded | 
from his declared opinion that—‘* What- | 
ever arrangement was made respecting the | 
Corn-laws, we must take care not to put 

ourselves in the power of foreigners.’ 
The authority of Mr. Huskisson showed, 
then, that the argument of the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite was the grossest fallacy 
that was ever entertained by a rational 
people. He was, however, yet more sur- 
prised by another argument of the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade, which contained a fallacy 
that was still more astounding ; that the | 
law of 1828 was identical with the law 
of 1815. If ever there were two things 
that were more opposite, if ever light 
differed from darkness, there were no two 
things more directly opposite to one ano- 
ther than were these two laws. What 
was the law of 1815? It was a law of 
absolute prohibition, till the price of wheat 
rose to 80s., and when it arrived at 80s., 
then there was to be an unrestricted im- 
portation, and the averages were to be 
taken only once in three months, so that 
when the ports were once opened, there 
was an unrestricted importation for three 
months. What, however, was the law of 
1828? Importation was at all times per- 








* See Hansard,New Series, vol, xvii. p.1335. 
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mitted upon paying a varying rate of 
'duty; there was no prohibition, and the 
averages, instead of being taken every 
three months, were taken every week. 
Was it possible to conceive, therefore, 
two laws that were more opposed to one 
another. ‘There was no greater difference 
between the system of what was errone- 
ously called free trade, which had been 


- attributed to Mr. Huskisson, and the old 


system of total prohibition at one time, 
and unrestricted importation at another, 
and the present system, when the ports 
were at all times opened. It appeared to 
him, that, for a state of the power and 
the magnitude of Great Britain, delibe- 
rately aud voluntarily to place itself ina 
state of dependence on foreign Powers for 
its daily food, was the most foolish thing 
that could be imagined. It was like 
placing the country in a state of siege— 
all the supplies were to be drawn from 
without, and if they were stopped, there 
would be of dearth which would 
lead to absolute desperation, and there 
would be this destruction if our supplies 


a State 


could be cut off by any foreign Power. If 


we placed ourselves in that position, there 
were enemies so jealous of us, that they 
would readily cut off the supplies, and 
reduce us to the greatest extremity; and 


’* | when he heard such a proposition pressed, 
/he could but consider it most dangerous 


and most unwise. After all it was notin the 
power of any human legislation to prevent 
occasionally a deficient harvest. Neither 
was it possible for any legislation to prevent 
a deficient harvest from being a national 
calamity. Since the year 1801 he believed 
that we had not been visted by a harvest 
so deficient as we have experienced in the 
present year. The present law had in the 
course of ten years, therefore, been ex- 
posed to trials of the most opposite cha- 
racter. The yearl]834 was one of a most 
abundant harvest, and prices fell, but not 
to a very great extent; and this year this 
law which had been so much abused had 
had tocontend with a crop more deficient 
than had occurred in England since 1801. 
He held in his hand an account of the state 
of the corn-market in Mark-lane on Satur- 
day last, written by a gentleman on whom 
the greatest reliance could be placed, and 
what did he say ? 

“ A very considerable fall—as much as four 
or five shillings per quarter—has taken place 
at Mark-lane in the prices of wheat, which 
is attributed to the large importations of 
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foreign corn, We believe that there are other 
eauses leading to the same resuit, which we 
shall presently notice. In the meantime the 
following may be taken as a tolerably accurate 
sketch of the present state of things. There 
has been less corn threshed out than is usual 
—less even in proportion to the deficient 
quantity produced at the last harvest. The 
smaller farmers have been compelled to sell, 
but the more opulent class have held back 
firmly, under an erroneous calculation that 
prices would be enormously high, In these 
circumstances the millers in the interior have 
found it difficult to keep their mills in’ work. 
There have been unusual supplies of foreign 
wheat sent into all parts of the country within 
seventy miles of the sea ports. These eflorts 
have produced a temporary glut in the stock 
of flour in many parts of the country, ‘The 
alarm concerning scarcity which prevailed 
throughout the month of December and during 
the first weck in January, caused ell manu- 
facturers of corn to make great exertions to lay 
in stock, ‘The Irish millers especially, with 
their prodigiously increased mechanical power 
employed in this trade, have been able to send 
forth supplies that have glutted all markets on 
the western side of this island, Flour is be- 
come a drug, and sales cannot be forced till 
stocks are reduced and prices fall, for all re- 
tailers,influenced by the same motive,have made 
similar exertions to keep up their supplies. 
They are consequently full of stock, especially 
in the densely peopled districts of the north, 
their funds are exhausted, and they have no 
power to purchase largely. In these circum- 
stances all speculation for a rise must for some 
weeks cease. We believe the importations 
since the first of September, including what 
was then taken out of bond, now amount very 
nearly to 2,500,000 quarters of wheat,” 

So that this law which had been lately so 
much traduced, had, in avear of great 
scarcity, and in seven months allowed an 
importation of no less than 2,500,000 
quarters, although he (Sir James Graham) 
did not believe that under any other law 
in the course of a whole twelve months 
there had been more than two millions of 
quarters imported. Not only had_ this 
been the case, but further supplics were 
coming from abroad, the prices had fallen 
twenty per cent, and thus the defect in the 
existing harvest had been met under the 
present laws by the largest importation of 
foreign corn that had ever taken place 
within a like period. 
had treated of the effects of a Jaw upon the 
manufacturing interests much better than 
he could do; but he must observe that the 
declared value of our exports had in- 
creased ; thus the assertion of the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton was negatived 
by the facts, The declared value of our 


Other Gentlemen | 
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exports, in articles of manufacture was not 
only as large this year as in any former 
vear, but it was actually larger, and more- 
over this took place under the present law, 
with extreme scarcity existing and a very 
deficient crop. It was extraordinary also 
that the exports of manufactures into 
which the largest portion of manual labour 
entered were increased this year, and this 
after it had been proved that in no former 
portion of our history had there been so 
large a quantity of foreign corn imported 
in so shortatime., The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Board of 
Trade had referred with great. satisfaction 
to the dependence of this country for a 
supply of raw cotton on a foreign country, 
and he had contended that a supply of 
food might be relied upon with equal 
safety. Secing, however, the large amount 
of our population dependent upon the 
state of our cotton manufacture, and look- 
ing at the position of affairs in the only 
quarter of the globe where any large 
quantity of the raw material was grown, 
he feared that we could not always depend 
with equal certainty on the supply. He 
had always hoped that instead of attempt- 
ing to extend the limits of our territory in 
the east, and to stretch the bounds of our 
Government there; and instead of being 
diverted by war, we should cultivate there 
the arts of peace, and that we should 
devote our attention to the better raising 
of the cotton plant, to its better growth, 
and to its better packing; and he could 
conceive nothing more worthy of the atten- 
tion of the right hon, Baronet,the President 
of the Board of Control, than emancipating 
this country from the necessity of relying 
on the United States for our supply of 
cotton, It was in his opinion an evil to be 
dependent on any country for a supply of 
cotton, but, if we were, with the dense 
mass of our population, dependent for our 
bread also on a foreign country, we should 
be running greater risk than the Legislature 
seemed to contemplate, and in his con- 
science he believed that such a change 


‘would be fatal to our manufactures and to 
the independence and the prosperity of the 


country. Something had been said about 
the taxes which fell upon agriculture. A 
return had been made up to 1833, of the 
proportion of Jocal charges paid by the 
agriculturists, and his hon. Friend the 
Member for Cornwall had moved a con- 
tinuation of the return, Upto 1833, how- 
ever, they knew accurately how much the 
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agriculturists paid. The return was made 
up to the 25th of March, 1833; at that 
time, the poor and the county-rates 
amounted to 8,600,0002., of this sum the 
landed interest paid 5,439,000/., or five- 
eighths of the whole burden; and/| 
of the remaining three-eighths imposed 
upon dwelling-houses by far the great- 
er portion was discharged by the land- 
lords, or by the shopkeepers and other 
persons dependent upon or connected | 
with the landowners and farmers in rural | 
districts. The highway rates amounted | 
to 1,485,0002., and of this sum the per- 
sons connected with Jand pod in money | 
or in labour 939,0002., or two-thirds of | 
the whole sum. ‘The county rate in 1793 | 
amounted to 184,000/., and, in 1833, it | 
had increased to 757,000/. To take a spe- | 
cific instance of the rapid increase of these 
local burthens, he might refer to the county 
of Stafford. In the year 1792, the sum | 
required for the repair of bridges in the 
county of Stafford was 2982, in 1852, 
the amount required for the bridges only 
was £,6671. In 1792, the cost of gaols | 
and the maintenance of prisoners was. 
2,6002., but it had risen, in 1832, to, 
7,1081.; in 1792, the expenditure on pro- | 
secutions was 1,0202,, but in 1832, they 
cost 6,500/, He admitted that the malt- 
tax was principally paid by the consumer, 
but he thouzht that even the hon. Member 
for Lambeth would admit that, though 
directly the tax was paid by the consumer, 
yet that indirectly it affected the landlord, 
It enhanced the price of beer—this en- | 
hanced price of beer diminished the de- | 
mand for it —the diminished demand | 
caused a smaller quantity of barley to be | 
cultivated, and the lessened price of bar- 
ley was pro tanto a tax upon the barley | 
land, or as Adam Smith, he believed, 
said, it had the same effect as if the 
barley land were stricken with barrenness; 
that if five quarters could be grown ac- 
cording to the usual nature of things with 
the malt-tax, only three quarters would 
be produced. He was convinced, how- 
ever, that if they repealed the Corn-laws, 
the malt-tax would not survive a single 
year. The Gentlemen opposite said, that 
if there was to be a free trade in corn, 
there should be a free trade in all articles 
of consumption, and he (Sir J. Graham) 
felt certain, that if this were carried out, 
no power on earth would be able to main- 
tain the maltetax for another year. If all 
restrictions were removed, why was the 
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landlord to be precluded from cultivating 
tobacco in this country. Why should a 
tax of 1,200 per cent. be imposed on its 
growth? They might thus go on in other 


articles, and if they came to this, the 


whole system of finance must go, This 
was nota time to think of such a thing, 
or to attempt such an experiment, for 
whether they looked to the state of our 
possessions in India, whether they looked 
to our relations with the United States, 
whether they turned their attention to 
Canada, whether they thought of the 
preceeding at Buenos Ayres, or whether 
they looked to our own shores, they would 
see many reasons for supposing that an 
increased expenditure would be necessary, 
and au attempt at such a time to alter the 
whole of our financial system was little 
short of madness. ‘The right hon, Geutle- 
man, the President of the Board of Trade, 
had, on a former occasion, quoted from a 
work which he attributed, though errone- 
ously, to him (Sir J. Graham); and in 
the present debate the right hon. Gentle- 
man had referred to a work of his in 
1826; in fact, he thoncht that his work 
formed a regular stock in trade for the 
Board of Trade. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had taken the trouble to commit to 
memory a passage of the last work, but 


‘he had so halted in the delivery, and he 


had so marred the quotation, both the 
English and the Latin, that Tacitus him- 
sell, in a society of Romans, would not 
have been recognized. In that work, he 
(Sir J. Graham) had recommended a 
fixed duty on corn; he would not shrink 
from the avowal of it; but it was under 
the law then in force that he had recom- 
mended a fixed duty—that fixed daty, 
however, was 15s. a-quarter; and it was to 
be accompanied by an entire alteration of 
oar financial system. He had, moreover, re- 
commended that the taxes on consumption 
should be removed, and he had adopted 
that recommendation from an essay by 
Mr. Hume, not the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site, however, but Mr. Hume, the able 
historian and the essayist; and he had 
proposed to alter all the taxes imposed 
upon land. But be would not allow that 
there was any inconsistency in the course 
he had adopted. He had supported Mr. 
Huskisson in 1821, and Mr. Canning, in 
1827, when he brought forward a fluc- 
tuating scale of duty, which was directly 
opposed to the then existing law, and 
which, in lieu of a prohibition, proposed 
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an unrestricted power of importation ; he 
had agreed in it; although opposed poli- 
tically to the Duke of Wellington, he had 
supported him in his bill of 1828. He 
went into the Committee on the state of 
agriculture in 1833, and he had had the 
honour of drawing up the report then 
agreed to. In 1834, when a member of 
Earl Grey’s Government, he took his full 
share of responsibility in defence of the 
existing Corn-laws ; and in 1836, he had 
again taken part in the agricultural in- 
quiry, together with the noble Lord, the 
Member for Stroud, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, the President of the Board of 
Trade, and the noble Lord, the Secretary 
at War; and when those hon. Members, 
on the persuasion of the noble Lord, tried 
to introduce into the report a recommend- 
ation of a fixed duty, he (Sir J. Graham) 
took the sense of the Committee against 
the recommendation, and carried it against 


the three members of her Majesty’s Go- | 


vernment. So much for the inconsist- 
ency; but he would not stand on so low 
aground. He wrote the work which had 
been referred to in the year 1826, imme- 
diately after the great crisis of 1825, just 
when the Small Note Act, which had been 
introduced in 1822 by Lord Londonderry, 
for the purpose of staving off the effect of 
the bill of the right hon. Baronet of 1819, 
was about to be suspended, and he argued 
that the restoration in our monetary sys- 
tem on a sudden, would have a fatal 
effect on the agricultural interest. He 
had failed in impressing his views upon 
the House or the country, and he now 
said, with respect to the currency, that 
that line of conduct, which might have 
been everything that was just, and every- 
thing that was equitable in 1826, might 
be full of the greatest fraud in 1838, 
He was not vain of his own work; there 
were, he knew, many errors, in it, and 
he had since had the benefit of an en- 
larged experience; he had since acquired 
a more intimate knowledge of public 
affairs, and he might be allowed to say 
that his judgment had been somewhat 
matured by the acquisition of subsequent 
knowledge, and of subsequent experience, 
To quit the subject of the books, he held 
himself no longer bound by any part of 
that publication, and he should always 
endeavour to deal with all questions that 
should be presented to his attention, and 
which involved considerations of public 
policy, in such a way as he thought the 
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necessity of the case and the interests of 
the country demanded. He was satisfied, 
and the character of the noble Lord oppo- 
site was a sufficient guarantee of the fact, 
that this motion for departing from the 
existing Corn-laws had been adopted and 
taken up by him on a sudden. The noble 
Lord shook his head, but he was really 
giving him credit for being a man of 
honour and integrity, and he was con- 
vinced that he did not contemplate any 
change a short time ago, and he thought 
that no consideration should have induced 
the noble Lord to introduce the English 
Tithe Commutation Act into that House 
if he had then intended to sanction any 
departure from the existing Corn-law ; 
but if, on the contrary, the noble Lord 
should state to the House that such had 
been his object, he (Sir J. Graham) could 
find no milder mode of expressing him- 
self than in saying that a gross fraud had 
been practised upon the House. He 
would call the attention of the House to 
the bearing of that measure upon the 
owners of land. ‘The bill was introduced 
in 1835 by the noble Lord, in order that 
a permanent commutation of tithes in 
England might be effected, and it directed 
that the commutation should take place 
upon a calculation of the value of the 
land during the seven years previously to 


(its enactment, and in order to explain 








more distinctly his meaning, he would 
state a supposititious case to the House. 
Supposing the case of a landowner in 
Kent, in which county, probably, if the 
repeal of the Corn-laws were effected, 
land would first be thrown out of cultiva- 
tion, who possessed the whole of a parish, 
and that his rent was 2,000/. per annum, 
and that that rent was one-fourth of the 
value of the whole produce of the land, 
which therefore, amounted to 8,000/. a 
year, and that this was the average value 

ing the last seven years—the amount 
of his tithe would be about 500/. a-year, 
or somewhere about 200 quarters of wheat, 
and that must remain the tithe commuta- 
tion forever. But, suppose that this law 
were repealed, and that, in consequence, 
a great portion of his land would be 
thrown out of employment, by which a 
fall of one-half would be produced in the 
value of his land—that the amount of his 
rent dropped from 2,000/. to 1,0001.— 
that of the produce of the land from 
8,0002. to 4,000/., would the tithe also 
fall in amount? No such thipg—then 
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the 200 quarters were fixed as the com- 
mutation to be paid, and nothing could 
alter it. But it appeared to him that the 
course which was proposed would inflict 
the greatest injustice on Ireland; and he 
looked at the consequence of the change 
in that country with the utmost alarm. 
What had been the operation of the mea- 
sures passed during the last century re- 
lating to that country? Take the case of 
a landlord who had made the usual cove- 
nant that the occupier of the soil should 
bear all the burdens on the land, which of 
course would include tithe composition, as 
well as all others. What did the House 
do last Session? They imposed a burden 
on the landlord which he not only had 
never contemplated he should be com- 
pelled to pay, but which he had actually 
covenanted he should not pay; and inthe 
very same year when they imposed a poor- 
rate upon that country, they provided 
that he should bear one half of that im- 
post also. The result of the debates 
which had taken place on the subject of 
Ireland, showed this—that no manwhowa 

a landlord, however religiously and care- 
fully he might perform the duties which 
fell to his share, was secure against assas- 
sination—that he was unable to maintain 
his legitimate rights, and that the eject- 
ment of tenants from the dwellings 
which they held there was no longer pos- 
sible—now if the same system which had 
veen introduced in Ireland were intro- 
duced here, why should not England be 
placed in the same condition as that un- 
happy country? The Irish tenant would 
not long be able to pay rent—he could 
not be ejected, as he had already stated 
—and he thought that the repeal of the 
Corn-laws would be neither more nor less 
than an agrarian law, procuring the ruin 
and extinction of all landlords, and mak- 
ing them outcasts and penniless. These 
arguments had turned much upon the re- 
lative prices under every Corn-law and 
under every former system. He had no 
longer the advantage of official documents 
which in 1833 he had possessed ; but upon 
the question of steadiness of price, he had 
drawn up a comparative statement of the 
fluctuations which had taken place be- 
tween the years 1797 and 1833, which he 
had inserted in the report which had been 
published, and which he had framed as 
he had before stated. He had drawn the 
comparison between various periods, which 
he had marked out for himself, and he 
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found that in the first period, which em- 
braced the years from 1797 to 1802, the 
variation was 220 per cent.; from 1802 to 
1806 it was 100 per cent.; from 1807 to 
1811 it was 74 per cent.; from 1812 to 
1816 it was 183 per cent.; from 1817 to 
1821 it was 143 per cent.; from 1822 to 
1826 it was 81 per cent. ; and then, since 
the operation of the existing law, from 
1828 to 1833, the variation which in the 
antecedent period had been 81 per cent. ; 
fell to 49 per cent.—the smallest varia- 
tion ever known in this country during 
any other corresponding length of time. 
He had not been able to bring his com- 
parisons down to the present time; but 
he had obtained such information as 
enabled him to do so to the year 1836, 
and he found that from 1833 to 1836, 
when the highest price of wheat in Eng- 
land was 56s. 6d., and the lowest 36s. 
6d., the variation was just 19} per cent. 
The right hon. Gentleman, the President 
of the Board of Trade, had carried on the 
subject to the present year, and he had 
shown great fluctuations to have occurred 
since the date to which he had referred ; 
but he had already stated that that might 
be the effect of the bad harvests which it 
was too well known had visited this coun- 
try. But excluding that from their con- 
sideration, no period could be produced 
in which it was well authenticated that a 
fluctuation had taken place so small 
as that which appeared during the last 
nine years. But there was a remark- 
able circumstance which he hoped the 
House would allow him to call to 
their attention as bearing upon the 
subject, and showing that a_ fixed 
duty did anything but produce steadi- 
ness of price. In the United States 
there was a corn-law with a fixed duty, 
the amount of which, in New York, was 
8s. 4d. per quarter, and he would read to 
the House the variations in the price of 
flour which had taken place there. The 
right hon. Baronet here read the following 
statement: 


“In the ‘American Almanack’ there is a 
table, said to be carefully compiled from 
authentic data, of the prices of flour for the 
first three months in every year from 1796 to 
1837, both inclusive. Taking the January 
quotations, they stand thus :— 











1834 . . 5dollars 25 cents per barrel. 
Hae" . » 4 87 ditto. 
S36. «G&G 50 —— ditto. 
Sar «. «it 0 —— ditto. 





The writer remarks, that the whole table 
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‘indicates great and sudden changes in the 
market, and shows, that notwithstanding the 
price of flour was unusually high in 1837, yet 
it had been repeatedly still higher within the 
period embraced in the table.’ Thus in 
1816 the price was 9 dollars 0 cents per barrel. 
1817 . . 2. .13 ——— 50 ditto. 
7019. ss .10 —— @ —— ditto. 
And receded in 1819 . to 9 dollars per bar. 
1820 . to 6 ————ditto. 
1821 . to 4 ditto. 
The prices were in 1829 8 dol, 50 ets, per bar. 
— 18304 — 62 —— ditto. 
18316 — 12 ditto. 
There is nothing in the history of Corn-law 
prices in this country to compare with the vio- 
lent fluctuations which the whole American 
table exhibits, and yet there are no Corn-laws 
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in America, as everybody knows, and we are 


often reminded; it is the country, par excel- 
lence, of the economists, for cheap bread, good 
wages, and no taxation, and vet bread is not 


very unfrequently higher priced there than | 


here. The fact results clearly, therefore, that 
however the scale be modified, it is to the prin- 


ciple of the ascending and Cescending scale, | 
that the more moderate fluctuations compara. | 


tively, and the equilibrium in the corn prices | 
The facts | 


of this country are to be attributed. 
are there to bear us out; let the Corn-law agi- 
tators controvert them if they can.’’ 


But, after all, there was some incon- 
sistency in saying, that the price of pro- 
duce in this country would be lowered by 
an alteration of the law. He was con- 
vinced, that the immediate effect of such 
a change would be to throw out of cul- 
tivation a large tract of inferior soil; and 
after that there would be a large increase 
in the price of corn, consequent upon 
British land being thrown out of cultiva- 
tion by the introduction of a foreign sup- 
ply. But had nothing been done under 
the existing law to insure the steadiness 
of the home supply? He knew that a 
passage had been quoted which showed, 
that even in ordinary years, this country 


was dependent for a part of its supply | 


upon foreign countries; but every year he 
lived he was opposed more and more to 
placing dependence upon speculative cal- 
culations. In 1836 he had intended to 
move an amendment to the report of the 
Committee which had sat, but he had 
omitted to do so; yet he held in his hand 
a copy of that amendment, and, with the 
permission of the House, he would read it. 


“Tn the report of the agricultural committee 
of 1833 an opinion is expressed, that ‘The 
United Kingdom in years of ordinary produc- 
tion is partially dependent on the supply of 
wheat from foreign countries ;’ and that fa 


diminished supply of home-grown corn, with ! 
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an increasing demand, has rendered this na- 
tion now annually dependent for a portion of 
its supply on importations from abroad.’ 

“ It is necessarily involved in doubt and ob- 
scurity, since the average annual amount of pro- 
duce depends, in some degree, on the varying 
cycle of seasons, and still more on the fluctuat- 
ing application of fresh capital and of increased 
skill and industry to the cultivation of the soil. 
But your committee, on a careful review of the 
opinion expressed by the committee in 1833, 
are disposed to believe that it requires modi- 
fication, even if it be not erroneous and con- 


| tradicted, by evidence in proof before your 


committee. The crop of 1834 was not greater 
than an average; but the crops of 1833 and 
1835 were not unusually large, yet throughout 
this period, and for several antecedent years, 
no foreign wheats had been admitted for home 
consumption. The population in the mean- 
time has rapidly increased; manufacturing 
prosperity and a higher rate of wages have led 
to the more general use of bread corn; never 
theless increased production has kept pace 
with the growing demand; nay, more, it would 
seem even to have outstripped it; improved 
means of communication with more fertile and 
distant lands—the extent to which under- 
draining has been carried—the larger use of 
manure consequent on sheep feeding in dis« 
tricts which now send fat cattle by steam to 
London, and to the crowded marts of a dense 
population, but which heretofore exported 
only live stock to be grazed and fattened in 
the southern districts of England—all these 
and other circumstances have contributed to 
the supply of a larger quantity of home-grown 
wheat at a diminished cost of production and 
not on the probability of accuracy to the ori- 
ginal assertion of the agricultural committee, 
of 1821, ‘that the annual produce of corn, 
the growth of the United Kingdom, is upon an 
average crop about equal to the annual con- 
sumption.’ 

“Tn the highly artificial state of this coun- 
try, where skill, capital, and enterprise com- 
bine with industry to overcome natural diffi- 
culties, at different periods with varying suc- 
cess; it is never safe to pronounce absolutely 
on conjectural points of this abstract nature ; 
and, warned by the example of two antecedent 
committees, your committee desire to indicate 
Opinion, rather than to declare a decided judg- 
ment. 

“ The price of wheat for the last three years 
has not, on the average, exceeded 46s. 1d. per 
quarter; the highest price within the same 
period was 56s. 5d., the lowest 36s.; and the 
average rate of fluctuation calculated on the 
current price amounts orly to 19 1-3 per cent, 

“Thus a price most moderate for the con- 
sumer, and steady for the grower, continues to 
be coincident with the present system of Corn- 
laws; and your committee are confirmed in 
the opinion expressed by the committee of 
1833, ‘that this steadiness of price which 
unquestionably has prevailed, may fairly be 
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ascribed to the Corn-laws as now estab- 
lished.’ ”? 


This was the amendment which it had 
been his intention to have proposed to the 
House to the report of the committee of 
1636, had it been presented. Subse- 





quent experience confirmed the view which 
he had taken then ; from the period of the | 
enactment of the present Corn-laws, the | 
progress in the growth and cultivation of | 
corn had had the effect of producing an- | 
nually a greater quantity of corn at a re- 
duced price, and that result was produced 
notwithstanding the increase of popula-| 
tion. He should thea say, if they would 
but “leave well alone,” this country 
might, for an indefinite period, maintain | 
its own population, and secure to them an 
abundance of bread corn without the aid! 
of any foreign supplies. He now felt | 
that he was approaching the most impor- | 
tant part of this most important subject — 
namely, its effect in the displacement of| 
labour—of course, he alluded to its effects! 
in the displacement of agricultural Jabour. 
There could not be a more error | 
than to suppose, that the lands now used 
for the growth of wheat, were lands re-| 
cently brought into cultivation for that} 
purpose ; facts showed the reverse of this. | 
The greater portion of the wheat lands of | 
England were old lands used for that pur-! 
pose during very many years. It could not) 
be disputed by any one having the least! 
acquaintance with the su! hject, that the; 
old lands were those now in use for the! 
production of wheat. It was equally ce r-| 
tain, that the cultivation of those lauds re- | 
quired a great amount of manual labour; 
that every fresh improvement in agriculture | 
increased the demand for that labour, and 
that, in this respect, agriculture and ma- | 
nufactures presented a striking contrast ; 
for, whereas every fresh improvement in| 
manufactures had for its object to dispense | 
with a certain quantity of human labour, 
every improvement in agriculture gave | 
employment to additional hands. In his! 
judgment, there could be no greater benefit | 
conferred on the country than measures 
which had a tendency to increase the de- 
mand for agricultural labour, and he felt 
most strongly persuaded, that if the Poor- 
law Amendment Act could be said to have 
one quality more than another, it was that 
of a direct tendency to increase tlie de- 

mand for manual labour. After the best 
reflection which he could bestow upon the 
subject, and, viewing it in every possible 
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light, he did not hesitate to declare his 
conviction, that a free importation of corn 
must produce the same effect in England 
that the law of agistment had produced in 
Ireland. He saw opposite to him the son 
of an illustrious father, who, in the last 
century, foretold all the evils, or at least a 
large portion of the evils, which had since 
befallen that unhappy country; he said, 
that the law of agistment would prey upon 
its own authors with a hundredfold force, 
and that peace would flee the land. There 
was truth in these words; for no man pos- 
sessing a competent knowledge, and (ree 
from prejudice, would deny, for a moment, 
that that law of agistment had laid the 
foundation of those predial disturbances 
which ever since had proved the source of 
so much misery tn that part of the United 
Kingdom, and which had reduced it to its 
present unhappy state. ‘The conversion of 
arable land into pasture, would, he had 
not the shadow of a doubt, have the same 
effect in this country. Let them but once 
diminish the consumption of British grown 
corn, and from that moment the consump- 
tion of iron, of hardware, of cotton, and of 
woollenz, must decline. There would come 
a fresh displacement of labour, and a fresh 
lowering of wages; and discontent, distur- 
bance, and misery, would prove its ine- 
vitable consequences. The noble Lord 
opposite, in his letter upon this subject, 
addressed to his constituents, had told 
them, that it would only be a new diver- 
sion of capital, a transfer of it into 
other channels. The noble Viscount, too, 
(Howick) said, it would be only directing 
labour into new channels. The President 
of the Board of Trade, in the lofty phrase- 
ology of the economists, spoke of labour 
as a commodity, and as though labourers 
were without feelings, habits, or attach- 
ments, iudependent of the influence of 
early associations, or the ties of kindred ; 

e dealt with as machines, 
or at best as animals of an_ inferior 
order, who, as long as they could find 
employment, would be content to receive 
it in any part of the country. Oh! let the 
House well reflect before they took any 
step which directly or indirectly tended to 
these displacements of labour. Little did 
did they know the suffering and the sor- 
row which lay hid beneath these “ quietly 
flowing waters.” Little conld they esti- 
mate the wretchedness which sprang from 
change of habit, of house, of manners, of 
the mode of life itself. What change more 
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cruel could despotism itself inflict than a 
change from ‘ the breezy call of the in- 
cense breathing morn,” to a painful and 
grievous obedience to the sad sound of the 
factory bell—the relinquishment of the 
thatched cottage, the blooming garden, 
and the village green, for the foul garret, 
or the dark cellar of the crowded city— 
the enjoyment of the rural walk of the 
innocent rustic Sabbath, for the de- 
bauchery, the temptations, the pestilence, 
the sorrows, and the sins, of a congregated 
multitude? Where were their moralists 
that their voices were not raised against 
the fearful consequences which the pro- 
posed change brought in its train? Talk 
to him of sending the Poles to Siberia, or 
the Hill Coolies from the Coromandel to 
the Mauritius; the authors of the intended 
change contemplated the perpetration 
within the limits of their native land, of a 
cruelty far more atrocions. It was the first 





step towards making England the work- | 


shop of the world, dependent for its daily | 


food upon continental supplies. He hoped 
that the proposition would not be success- 
ful. Were it to succeed, he should say, 
with his Friend Lord Ashburton, that this 
was the last country which he should wish 
to inhabit. The evil itself was of the most 
fearful character; but the next worst thing 
to its actual infliction, was the apprehension 
of its advent—the fear of the change, was 
almost as distressing as the actual change 
itself—he, therefore, could not hesitate 
to give his cordial and decided opposition 
to the motion. 

Lord John Russell spoke to the follow- 
ing effect: During the many years that |] 
have had the honour of holding a seat in 
this House, and frequently as I have heard 
the question of the Corn-laws discussed, 
I do not think that it has ever happened 
to me that I have addressed the House, 
upon that subject, preferring to listen to 
others, whom I thought more competent 
to address the House upon the subject 
than I am, and to instruct it by the ex- 
amination they had made into the various 
details, as well as the great principles 
which the question involved, than to at- 
tempt to take a part in those debates my- 
self. I therefore enter with great diffi- 
dence on the consideration of this subject, 
but at the same time I feel that upon this 
question I cannot agree with either of the 
two parties who take extreme views upon 
it. When Mr. Canning spoke in 1827, 
he said that extreme views were enter- 
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tained by different parties, some of whom 
were advocates for the total repeal of the 
Corn-laws, and entirely free trade ; while 
others contended for the opposite ex- 
treme in supporting the then existing law. 
There is nothing new, therefore, either in 
the proposition of the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton, or in that which is con- 
tended for by hon. Members who have 
spoken from the other side of the House, 
and who propose to maintain the existing 
law. But I do not feel that I can agree 
with either of these parties, and therefore 
I conceive that what I have to say will be 
received with little favour by the great 
majority of hon. Members of this House. 
I have, however, to allude to reproaches 
cast upon me first by the right hon. Baro- 
net, the Member for Kent (Sir Edward 
Knatchbull), and secondly by the right 
bon. Member for Pembroke, who has just 
sat down, that I in 1822 wrote a letter to 
my constituents, which contained a differ- 
ent opinion to that which I now entertain, 
and in support of which I propose to give 
my vote. But in that respect I received 
much consolation from the right hon. 
Baronet who last spoke, when he said he 
considered himself no longer bound by the 
work he had written in 1826, for I too 
am entitled to profit by experience, and 
to take advantage of my mind being ma- 
tured by reflection and the knowledge 
which I have since gained. I admit the 
justification which the right hon. Baronet 
has given of his own conduct, and I was 
glad to find that he had so great sympathy 
for those who were in the same situation 
with himself; and surely if the arguments 
which he has used form a sufficient ground 
of exemption for him from an opinion ex- 
pressed in 1826, surely I may hope to be 
permitted to be exempted from an opinion 
expressed by me in 1822; for if I were 
not allowed to gather those benefits which 
he has described from experience and re- 
flection, and which he is allowed, the 
measure of justice dealt out to me would 
be hard indeed. There was, I believe, 
a great and eminent painter of this country 
who, after travelling many years in foreign 
countries, and gaining much experience 
in painting, said, upon seeing one of his 
early productions, that it was mortifying 
that he had not made much greater pro- 
gress than he appeared to have done, 
Now I hope that I have not to feel that 
mortification; and in respect to my letter 
of 1822, I have drawn some advantage 
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from experience and reflection ; and that 
having given that opinion, as I did, most 
honestly and conscientiously to my con- 
stituents of that time, I may be allowed 
to withdraw from an opinion which poli- 
tical observation and the laws which have 
since been enacted lead me to believe 
was erroneous, There is another observa- 
tion of the right hon. Baronet, who has 
just sat down, which likewise gives me some 
excuse for the opinion which I now hold. 
He tells us that if it can be shown that 
the burden on the landed interest is di- 
minished, the landowner will be ready to 
reconsider the scale of duties of 1828. 
Now, if that be admitted, as those burdens 
have been lessened, I am justified in 
thinking that this will be a proper time of 
reconsidering this question. 
may be the just opinion with respect to 


the Corn-laws—when agricultural distress | 


and the Poor-laws weighed upon the 
landed interest with aggravated burden, 
it was desirable not to enter into the 
question with a view to the alteration of 
the law, which might aggravate the dis- 
tresses, and increase the burdens, but 
now when the burden has been much 
diminished since the enactment of the 
New Poor-law. [“Oh,oh!”]Some hon. Gen- 
tleman seems to doubt the fact, but I 
may venture to state, on the authority 
of a gentleman, whose name, I am sure 


will satisfy the House of the truth of his | 


statement, that land which he possesses has 
since the enactment of that law fetched a 
price equal to three years’ purchase more 
than he could previously have obtained 
for it, I think I am entitled to make the 
allegation which I did; wherefore I say 
that with regard to the diminution of the 
burdens upon the landholder, that is one 
of the reasons which induced me to be- 
lieve, that the question may be now fairly 
entered into. There is another point upon 
which I disagree with the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, but upon which also I found my opi- 
nion, that this is the proper time when the 
question should be re-considered if it 
ought to be re-considered at all. The 
right hon. Baronet has stated, that 
the last year was one of almost extreme 
scarcity, but I cannot agree to that allega- 
tion. The inquiries which I made after 
the last harvest did not lead me to that 
conclusion, and I am fully persuaded, that 
if it had not been for some fine weather at 
the time of the harvest, that the crop of 
wheat which was otherwise good, would 


Whatever | 
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have been far more injured than it was. 
I have also received a letter from a gentle- 
man, who was formerly a Member of this 
House for the county of Nottingham, in 
which he told me, that the farmers in his 
neighbourhood had generally a good crop, 
averaging forty bushels an acre; and, 
therefore, I say, that the harvest has not 
been so remarkably deficient as the right 
hon. Gentleman would wish the House to 
believe. This is the time, then, at which 
you may come to a decision upon the 
question, which at another period you 
may be unable to do. If you persist till 
the harvest has been far more deficient, 
or till it shall have failed generally, 
and wheat reached famine prices, it will be 
impossible to legislate in any other way 
than by refusing to interfere at all, or by 
acceding to the total repeal, and not 
adopting any modified duties. Now with 
respect to the present Corn-laws, I differ 
also with the right hon. Baronet as to his 
conception of the nature and operation of 
the law, and the manner in which it has 
answered the intentions of its authors. The 
law, previously to 1827, was founded on 
the principles of prohibition. Mr, Canning 
proposed a new enactment, on the ground, 
that the principle of prohibition was not 
recognized in respect of other articles; 
and he stated, that his object was, to pro- 
duce a steadiness of price, and he selected 
60s. as the medium price, which was to 
vary accordingly, between 55s. and 65s. 
Now, my argument is, that the law has not 
answered this expectation of Mr. Canning; 
for, instead of the price fluctuating between 
those sums he mentioned; it has varied 
from 36s. to 82s., instead of being a steady 
price, it has been one continually varying, 
and instead of its having caused a regular 
trade, the effect of it has been, as my right 
hon. Friend the President of the Board of 
Trade has stated, that three-fourths of the 
corn admitted has been at a iow duty, 
not exceeding 6s. per quarter. Now, that 
shows that the anticipation of Mr. Canning 
has not been realised, and if the effect of 
the law has been different from that which 
was expected, and if the high duties have 
had the effect of almost prohibiting the 
importation of wheat under the scale 
which he proposed, his object has not 
been answered. With the view, therefore, 
and the intention of the law itself before 
us, we should go into a Committee of the 
House, in order to consider whether we 
cannot introduce some law more in ace 
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cordance with the principles and feelings 
of the original framers of that statute 
which is now in existence, and although 
I do not believe, that the law of Mr. Can- 
ning introduced in 1827 will answer the 
present purpose, yet I think, that if the 
Act, which was altered in 1828, were 
taken into consideration, a determination 
might be arrived at upon the subject 
which would realise the wishes of those 
who consider the present laws as produc- 
tive of great evil. If it be true, then, as 
I think it is, that this law has not insured 
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the object whieh its framers had in view; | 


if it have all the faults of the former ‘we 
pointed out in the report of the Committee 
of 1821—faults which consisted, in the 
first place, of the obstruction of trade, in 
the next place, of placing capital in un- 
profitable employment; and in the last 
place, of injuring the very persons them- 
selves for whose advantage the prohibi- 
tion was made; then, I ask, whether 
the manufacturers are not entitled to call 
on you to consider their case? and whe- 
ther you are not called on to admit whe- 


ther they have suffered considerable dis- | 
| of the question, which is, that growers of 


advantage from their having been com- 
pelled to take your corn at your own 
prices. You may say, that there is still a 
considerable advantage in their favour, 
and that manufactures are still flourish- 
ing; but I do not see in that fact any- 
thing to induce me to say that I will not 
go into committee to consider this law, 
because if manufactures are still prosper- 
ous to a great degree, yet if it Is sure, 
that a great foreign competition is arising 
against us, which is becoming more formi- 


dable every year, then the present state of 


the manufacturing interest, so far from 
being a reason for not considering the 
subject, becomes at once one of the most 
cogent reasons, that can be urged for pro- 
ceeding without loss of time to consider 
it. We should consider ourselves fortunate 
that no great distress had as yet overtaken 
our manufactures; but if we find, never- 
theless, that although no ruinous effect 
has hitherto arisen,—yet if we find foreign 
manufactures increasing, our own driven 
from the neutral markets, and our manu- 
facturing population starving and without 
employment—if, I say, instead of the 
present comparative prosperous state of 
our manufactures, our case was, that we 
were utterly unable to meet the competi- 
tion of foreigners, and consequently, that 
we were ina state of the utmost distress, 
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then there would be, indeed, a reason for 
saying, that we had committed a great 
error in the enactment of this Corn-law, 
and for retracing our steps without delay, 
if it were not too late. We might then 
wish to regain the ground we had 
lost, but it might be then beyond 
our power, for the foreigner would al- 
ready have thoroughly established his 
manufactures; the advantageous market 
would already have been preoccupied ! 
and it would then be in vain to hope, 
by a change in the system of the 
Corn-laws, to re-establish that prosperity 
which would have departed from us for 
ever. Then, Sir, I say, that instead of 
the present comparative profits of our ma- 
nufacturers being urged asa reason for 
keeping things as they are, on the con- 
trary, the fact of a foreign competition 
having risen up, even although it have 
not become completely ruinous to the 
manufacturer at home, affords the strong- 
est possible reason why, at this moment, 
we ought not to lose another year in the 
consideration of the subject. There is, 
however, another most important branch 


corn, for whose benefit the laws were in- 
tended, have been losers by them, to a 
very great extent. My right hon. Friend, 
the President of the Board of ‘Trade, 
showed, in the early part of this debate, 
that for several years past, in addresses 
from the Throne to Parliament, the dis- 
tressed state of the agricultural classes 
has been adverted to — that committees 
were appointed, which, from time to time, 
reported, that those distresses were very 
great. And is there no cause for all this ? 
Yes, there is a good reason; for if you 
shut the ports against foreign corn, and, 
at the same time, tell the British corn- 
grower, that by your laws you have se- 
cured him a permanent high price, you 
induce him to over-cultivate; and then, 
there being no vent by which he can sell his 
produce, he becomes the greatest sufferer, 
by that which was devised for his protec- 
tion and benefit. Now, if this be the case 
with regard to this law, I think, we 
are in the position in which we were with 
regard to some other articles of trade as to 
which the policy of the country was 
changed by the advice of Mr. Huskisson. 
It was formerly an opinion, that agricul- 
ture and manufactures should both be fos- 
tered by prohibitory duties. That policy 

was adopted. Those manufactures did 
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not flourish, exposed, as they were, to 
continual reverses, to the alternations of 
prosperity and distress. Mr, Huskisson 
proposed to Parliament to make a change 
in that respect, and to allow, on the pay- 

ment of a moderate duty, the introduction 
of foreign manufactures. One of the first 
articles on which the change was proposed 
was that of silk. I remember, that it was 
stated in this House by a great authority 
—no less an authority than Lord Ashbur- 
ton—that to do away with the prohibition 
and substitute a duty of thirty per cent., 
would be ruinous to the manufacturers, 
The same statement was also frequently 
made after the change had taken place. 
Now, what is the actual result? I have 
inquired into the extent of our consump- 
tion of raw silk for our manufactures im- 
ported from foreign countries in conse- 
quence of that change. The average im- 
ports of the years 1820, 1821, and 1822 
were 2,621,543 pounds ; of 1836, 1837, 
and 1838, 5,407,666 pounds — being an 
increase of 108 per cent., notwithstanding 
the introduction of foreign silk manufac- 
tures. There is another article on which 
prohibition used to be the rule—gloves. 
I remember a petition being presented to 
this House, 
England, wherein the petitioners stated, 
that the French made their gloves much 
cheaper and better than we did, and they, 
therefore, prayed the House to ordain, 
that the people should continue to buy 
their gloves dear and ill-made, because, if 
the better and cheaper articles of foreign 
manufacture were allowed to come in, 
they would be ruined. But what has been 
the result? Of kid skins and lamb skins 
for gloves the average imported during the 
years 1820, 1821, and 1822 were 
2,016,436; and during 1836, 1837, and 
1838, 3,169,552, showing a clear lacrease 
of 57 per cent. | remember, too, ar in- 

stance of a similar kind given by Arthur 
Young in his travels in France, after the 
Treaty of Commerce in 1786. He men- 
tions, that the French manufacturers of 
earthenware, so dreaded the introduction 
of English earthenware, that they declared 
it would ruin them; but within two years 
afterwards, instead of that result, their 
manufacture of the article was improved, 
for they had, in the mean time, copied 
English patterns, and were able at last to 
enter into a successful competition with 
the manufactures of this country. With 
these facts before me, | must at once con- 
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fess, that I think, that if other articles 
—corn for instance—were allowed to be 
reguiatly imported at a low fixed duty, 
the effect would be the same as in the 
instances of silk gloves, wool and earth- 
enware, and, moreover, J am quite con- 
vinced, that the result wonld be the im- 
provement of agriculture. I feel assured, 
that a: griculture has suffered by the opera- 
tion of this monopoly which it has been 
attempted to give them, and which was 
not intended by the bill of 1827. Indeed 
I think itis a proof of this fact, that my 
noble Frier.d, Lord Spencer, thought it 
necessary last year to put himself at the 
head of an association for the i improvement 
of agriculture. 1 think if there were 
greater freedom, the farmers would pay 
more attention, and exercise greater skill, 
and I have the concurrent opinions of 
Lord Spencer and many others of the 
greatest weight and name in the agriculture 
of the country, that such would be the 
case. Indeed it is impossible to drive 
through the country without perceiving 
the creat difference between the farms of 
intelligent, skilful farmers, and those who 
are careless ; and I think there can scarcely 
be a doubt, that the increased competition 
would cause an increased activity on the 
part of the farmers. ‘There are two or 
three other reasons which are urged by 
those who oppose a change; one of these 
most prominently put forward, is, that 
in case of repeal we should be rendering 
ourselves dependent on foreign countries 
for our supply of corn. I own I cannot 
understand how such an argument can be 
considered conclusive in a couutry like 
ours, which is not a country shut out from 
all the world, but one depending for its 
flourishing conditition upon its great im- 
ports of raw material for the purposes of 
our manufactures. The advocates of the 
present system say we could not get corn 
enough from foreign countries ; but, surely 
this can scarcely have any weight with 
the House, when we remember, that we 
have almost the whole world to draw sup- 
plies of corn from, We can, hardly, Sir, 
be rationally in fear of being in sucha 
situation, after having gone through a 
great revolutionary war, during which the 
whole of the ports of the Continent were 
shut against us. Surely, there would be 
some place on the fava of the globe 
from which we could obtain corn. Mr. 
ITuskisson, in one of his last speeches, 
stated, that two millions of the popu- 
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lation of this country were depend- 
ent for their activity on the imports 
of cotton from foreign countries, and, 
that half a million more were depend- 
ent in like manner on the importation of 
silk. Now the first of these articles we 
derive from America, and the latter chiefly 
from France, and it would require nothing 
more than a combination of these two 
powers to reduce this country to the 
greatest distress—to starve by their mere 
fiat, two millions and a half of our popula- 
tion. If you are to have no dependence 
whatever on foreign countries for the sup- 
ply of the articles of import which you 
want, you have lost the opportunity of 
rectifying yourself, because you have al- 
lowed yourself to become utterly depend- 
ent on foreign countries for articles, the 
non-supply of which would throw two 
millions and a-half of the people into dis- 
tress and poverty. If those countries were 
to do anything so unnatural to their own 
people as to prohibit the exportation of 
cotton and silk, I will venture to say, that 
my right hon. Friend, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, would find, on presenting 
the next budget, a considerable failure in 
the revenue. The best security against 
any such conduct on the part of foreign 
governments is, that it is against their own 
interest. The rulers of those countries 
would never enact laws so injurious to 
their own people, and that would be the 
security of this country against the appre- 
hended evil. It is true, that when, in 
times of scarcity, you have gone to foreign 
countries for your corn, you have found 
that, on the particular occasion, the ex- 
portation has been prohibited, because 
your sudden and unusual demand, if com- 
plied with, would be inconvenient to the 
growing country itself. To buy that corn 
you would be obliged to export bullion, 
greatly to the deranging of your exchanges; 
but if you had once established a regular 
settled trade, no foreign Power could put 
a prohibition upon exportation; and in- 
stead of having to export bullion in ex- 
change for the corn, you would be called 
upon to supply manufactures. There is 
another danger on which the right hon. 
Gentleman has likewise laid great stress 
—the danger that a great portion of our 
own people now engaged in agriculture 
would be thrown out of employment by 
the country being partially thrown out of 
cultivation. That assertion proceeds on 
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once an immense deluge of foreign corn, 
which I apprehend, would not be the case, 
as there is not at present, land under cul- 
tivation abroad to give us any such sup- 
ply. You also suppose, that the population 
of this country will always be stationary. 
Assuming your statements to be the fact, 
I admit there might be some danger of 
the evil apprehended. But what is the 
state of the country as regards population ? 
Why, it is continually increasing. With 
such an increase, why should the land be 
thrown out of cultivation? How would 
the Corn-laws apply when the population 
had increased one-third, and when it had 
doubled? Do you propose that the same 
land which is now able to produce corn 
for the existing population, should be 
made to produce food for double the 
number? In 1800, the population in 
Great Britain was 10,900,000. In the 
present year, calculating the increase in 
the same ratio as in the ten years prior to 
1831, the population must be 18,521,000 ; 
and in four or five years, if the increase 
should proceed at the same rate as during 
the ten years from 1821 to 1831, we shall 
have double the population we had in 
1800. Therefore, what you require is not 
only security that the same amount of 
land shall be cultivated, but that the peo- 
ple continue to be fed by the same soil, 
even though it be required to produce 
twice as much. And now, as I have 
alluded to the population in 1800, I will 
refer to what the law of 1821 proposed. 
If I mistake not, it fixed a very high duty 
until wheat was up to} 63s.; when it 
arrived at 63s., the duty was immediately 
reduced to 2s. 6d., and when it reached 
66s., it was to be reduced to 6d. The 
law of 1821 proposed to permit the im- 
portation of corn for a population of up- 
wards of eleven millions, at a duty of no 
more than 2s, 6d. Yet, at the present 
moment, by your laws, with a population 
in Great Britain rapidly progressing, and 
not less now than eighteen millions, you 
do not allow corn to be imported without 
duty till the price reaches 73s. per quarter. 
It would be consonant to my own views to 
have a Corn-law resembling that which 
you had in former days. Let us, at least, 
go back to the system of 1801. Do not 
say, in 1839, in the present state of ma- 
nufactures, and with the great increase of 
population all over the world, you will 
have a more strict prohibition than you 
had thirty-eight years ago. Sir, I am of 
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opinion, that the best system would be 
one of a moderate fixed duty. That was 
the inclination of my mind in 1828, when 
the present law was proposed. The Go- 
vernment of that day proposed a different 
law, however, and I did not feel confidence 
enough in my own opinion to oppose a 
measure which had the sanction of Mr. 
Huskisson, in order to vote for that which 
I myself preferred—a fixed duty. But | 
must say, that what has passed since 
1828 has shown me that the object then 
proposed—that there should be a constant 
trade in corn, has not been attained, and 
that the law has in that respect failed, and 
I, therefore, come back to my original 
opinion, and say, I think it would be far 
better to change the system, and make a 
considerable reduction in the present rate 
of duty. The right hon. Baronet opposite 
has alluded to my opinions formerly ex- 
pressed to my constituents in Devonshire. 
I certainly know that when | was Member 
for Devon, as now, when I am Member 
for Stroud, my constituents never objected 
to the principle of a fixed duty, though, 
as regarded what should be the amount of 
that duty, there was a considerable differ- 
ence of opinion. I will now add a few 
words on the subject which was also al- 
luded to by the right hon. Baronet, and 
by the right hon. Baronet who last ad- 
dressed the House—I mean the subject of 
the Government leaving the Corn-law an 
open question. The right hon. Baronet, 
when he made so direct and broad an 
attack on the Government of this country, 
with regard to important questions being 
made open questions, and individual mem- 
bers of the Government being allowed to 
vote on such questions as they thought 
proper, can hardly have sufficiently con- 
sidered the political history of the country 
on this subject. Jn the earlier period of 
the last century, much unanimity and ac- 
cordance of opinion among the members 
of a government does not seem to have 
been thought necessary; but if you look 
back to the past parliamentary history, 
you will find that there was scarcely an 
administration that was not divided on 
some great question. The administrations 
of Pitt and Fox were both divided on the 
great question of Parliamentary Reform. 
The Administration afterwards established 
by Mr. Pitt was divided on the subject of 
the slave trade, and he himself was con- 
stantly left in a minority on that question ; 
and you will find, that after his death, 
VOL. XLVI. {pin 
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the Administration of 1806 agreed not to 
press the Catholic question at that time, 
being divided on that question. It is true 
that from 1806 to 1812 this country had 
the benefit of an Administration that was 
not divided in opinion; but that was an 
Administration to which I am not accus- 
tomed to look back with feelings of great 
gratulation. In 1812 came a declaration 
that the Catholic question was to be con- 
sidered as an open question, and the same 
principle was acted on until 1829. But 
in 1827 the Catholic question being an 


/ open question, Mr. Tierney and Mr. Aber- 


cromby entered the Administration on the 
understanding that they were to give their 
votes in favour of Parliamentary Reform. 
The Ministry that succeeded was for a 
year divided on the subject of Catholic 
emancipation, which continued until 1829, 
when that division of opinion ceased, 
Now Sir, all these Administrations may 
have been wrong, but I think, seeing that 
many great men have from time to time 
joined Administrations on the principle of 
allowing Members to entertain separate 
opinions on important questions, the more 
candid interpretation will be, that there 
must be something in the state of our con- 
stitution and of our representative govern- 
ment which makes it very difficult to form 
any Administration of individuals entirely 
of the same opinion on all the great 
questions that come before Parliament. I 
will at once confess that I think division 
of opinion on great questions such as Par- 
liamentary Reform and the Roman Catho- 
lic question greatly to be deplored. I 
think the division of opinion on the Ca- 
tholic Question, though justifiable up to 
1812, ceased to be so before the dissolu- 
tion of that Administration; but then it 
was a question of immense difficulty and 
importance, and I well remember that 
when I urged it against Mr. Canning, the 
answer of the right hon. Gentleman was, 
that it was impossible to adopt the prin- 
ciple of agreement of opinion; because, if 
he were called upon to act in one way 
as regarded Catholic emancipation, or 
abandon his party, he must then either 
join no party at all or act with others as 
regarded Parliamentary Reform, to which 
he could not agree. I think, therefore, 
that in the present day it is impossible to 
construct a Ministry, the members of 
which will not differ on some great ques- 
tion. As regards the present question, 
when | came into Parliament, [| under- 
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stood that it was considered a question on 
which the Government could not take a 
line, and I well remember the reproaches 
cast by the country gentlemen on Mr. 
Rose, because of the pamphlet which he 
wrote on the subject while he was 'T'rea- 
surer of the Navy—a pamphlet which the 
country gentlemen designated as seditious. 
In the next year the Government, how- 
ever, did take a line on the subject of the 
Corn-laws. The right bon. Gentleman 
who spoke last said, that as far as he was 
aware, the question of the Corn-laws was 
not an open question in 1834, [Sir J. 
Graham: In the Cabinet of Ea:l Grey]. 
In the Cabinet of Karl Grey! Now this is 
really a question of mere words. Lord 
Althorp declared on the first night of the 
Session, in answer to a question from the 
hon. Member for Lincolnshire, that the 
Government was not prepared, as a Go- 
vernment, to propose any alteration in the 
Corn-laws. ‘That was a course adopted 
by him for the purpose of intimating that 
some Members of the Government were 
prepared to vote on this question dif- 
ferently from others. In the subsequent 
debate on that question, the right hon. 
Gentleman, the President of the Board of 
Trade, declared, that in opposing the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, he did so because 
the question was an open question; and 
when the division came, sixteen Members 
of the Government voted with my right 
hon. Friend for an alteration in the Corn- 
Jaws; fourteen other persons dependent 
on the Government voted for the Corn- 
laws; and surely this was a_ sufficient 
evidence that the question of the Corn- 
Jaws was considered an open question by 
Lo:d Grey’s Government. This I know, 
that Lord Spencer considers that it was 
known to be an open question. Indeed, 
were it otherwise, he would have been dis- 
graced to have allowed sixteen Members 
of the Government to vote against him on 
so important a question. On the other 
side there is the authority of my Lords 
Ripon and Richmond. [An hon, Member: 
And Lord Brougham], Yes, and Lord 
Brougham. Bat I really think if those 
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and those noble Lords, therefore, could 
not have had the opportunity of reading 
in the public papers reports of the debates 
in which the declaration of Lord Spencer 
and the debate on which the division | 
have referred to occurred. On no other 
ground can I reconcile the declarations of 
those noble Lords. Because, had it been 
otherwise, the sixteen Members of the Go- 
vernment who voted for the repeal of the 
Corn-laws on that occasion would have re- 
Having thus traced the history 
of open questions so far back, I see no 
reason why the same principle should not 
continue in operation in the present day. 
At the time of Lord Spencer’s declaration 
some of the Cabinet were for the Corn- 
laws, and some against them. ‘The time 
of the proposed change in 1824 was then 
most inconvenient, being within six years 
of the passing of the Act under which the 
restrictions were enforced. But in the 
course which I took on that occasion, I 
certainly never meant to bind myself not 
to consider the question at some future 
time with a view to effecting, if possible, 
an amelioration of the law. Nor doI now 
see any reason why the Government of 
to-day should not pursue the same course 
as was pursued by Lord Grey’s Govern- 
ment on the subject of the Corn-laws, and 
by almost every Government on various 
great questions during many years. I 
have now concluded the various topics on 
which I meant to address the House, and 
have expressed very imperfectly I am 
aware, my own opinions. I trust, although 
what I have said may have wanted force 
to induce Members of this House to change 
their opinions, I have not used any of 
those arguments which 1 am sorry to have 
heard used by different Members on both 
sides of the House—imputations against 
Members of this House, that, because they 
are landowners on the one hand or manu- 
facturers on the other, they have a per- 
sonal interest, and that on that personal 
interest they give their votes. There are, 
no doubt, a great number of the Members 
of this House connected with the land, 


signed, 


-and more interested in the prosperity of 


the land than the manufacturers, and I am 


‘quite sure that they will come to a con- 
Lord Grey’s Government, it must be in | scientious opinion on this subject—I be- 
consequence of some abrogation of the | lieve that they will take care that any in- 
custom by which we allow a breach of | terest they may have shall not blind them 
privilege to be committed, and our debates |to the general public interests of the 
to be reported—I say, some such unusual | country --and that the fact of their having 
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cautious in coming to a decision; and will 
make them give due weight to all the argu- 
ments in favour of change. The question 
is of very great importance to the country. 
I do not mean to Say, as some Say, that 
instant ruin must follow a determination 
not to agree to repeal, or that increased! 
prosperity would at once follow the adop- 
tion of the contrary course. This country 
has still to bear enormous burdens caused 
by the wars in which she thought hersel! 


{Mancw 14} 





bound to engage—burdens, the weight of 
which can not be got rid of without a | 
breach of public faith, which I trust will | 
never be recommended by any Member of | 
this House. But it is in your power in | 
some respects to lighten those burdens, to | 
give freedom and scope to the energies of | 
the country, to afford the means of activity | 
to our manufactures by promoting trade 
with foreign nations; and I trust, if you | 
can be prevailed on to adopt this motion, 
that you will do so regardless of whatever 
private interests may or may not be in- 
fluenced by your decision. Several Mem- 
bers rose to address the House amidst Joud 
cries of “ question!’ and ‘* divide !” 

The Speaker called upon Mr. Milnes. 

Mr. Milnes proceeded to address the 
House, but he could not be heard on ac- 
count of the noise. 

The Speaker: While such disorder is 
allowed to continue, it is utterly impossi- 
ble to gather the sense of the House as to 
its future proceedings, Any such attempt 
to terminate such a debate as that in 
which the House has been engaged, can 
reflect nothing but discredit on the House. 

Mr. Milnes then proceeded to address 
the House for some time; but in conse- 
quence of the noise, hardly a sentence 
could be heard. He expressed himsel! 
strongly against the motion. 

Debate again adjourned. 


NarionaL Gauuery.] Mr. Hume 
moved for Returns of the number of per- 
sons who have visited the National Gallery 
in each month, from September 1835 to 
January 1839: also the amount of salary 
and perquisites, if any, received by each 
person employed, and the principle items 
of miscellaneous expenses under separate 
heads, in each of the two past years ; also 
the average number of students who have 
attended on days of study:—Of the 
amount of money received for admission, 
and of the number of persons who visited 
theexhibition of the royal Academy of | 
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Arts in each of the years 1836, 1837, and 
1838; distinguishing the entrance money 
from the proceeds by the sale of cata- 
logues; together with the amount paid 
in salaries and perquisites to each person 
employed in that establishment in each of 
those years; also, the miscellaneous ex- 
penses under separate heads in each of 
these years; and the average number of 
students who have attended the Life 
School, and that of the Antique, in each 
of these years. (In continuation of the 
account of the President and Secretary of 


| the Royal Academy of Arts in July, 1836.) 


Of the amount expended in the outfit of 
the Government School of Design at 


| Somerset House; distinguishing the ex- 


pense of repairs of the premises and the 
costs of objects for the accommodation 
and use of the students; stating the name 
of each person employed, and the amount 


of salary and allowance to each; and also 


the principal items of the miscellaneous 
expenses up to the Ist day of January, 
1839; also the number of pupils who have 
attended the school in each month, the 
rates of pay for the admittance of pupils, 
and the amount received for the same 
period. 

Sir Robert Inglis said, that he had not 
opposed the production of the Returns 
last moved for, since the School of Design 
was supported entirely by grants from this 
House : but the case was different in respect 
to the Royal Academy. And he wished 
to know the grounds on which the hon. 
Member desired to ascertain the mode in 
which the Royal Academy expended their 
own funds? 

Mr. Hume said, that the hon. Baronet 
need uot be uneasy, since the returns, 
which he required, wereonly in continuation 
of those which the President of the Royal 
Academy, Sir Martin Shee, had himself 
delivered to the committee on the arts two 
or three years ago. 

House Adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, March 15, 1839. 


Minutes.] Bills. The Royal Assent was given by Com- 
mission to the Transfer of Aids; and the Poor-law (lre- 
land) Amendment Bills, 

Petitions presented. By the Duke of Richmond, the Mar- 
quess of Downshire, the Earl of Bradford, and Lords 
Redesdale and Rayleigh, from several places, against the 
Repeal of the Corn-laws.—By Lord Redesdale, from 
Norwich, against the Registration of Births and Mar- 
riages Act.—By the Earl of Haddington, from Notting - 
ham, the Duke of Richmond, from two places, and the 
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Marquess of Downshire, from Berkshire, against the Beer 
Laws.—By the Earl of Roseberry, from a number of 
places in Scotland, against any further Grant to the 
Church of Seotland.— By the Marquess of Bute, and the 
Earl of Kinnoul, from several places, for Church Exten- 
sion in Scotland. 


Corn-Laws.] Lord Brougham said, 
he had before him a petition (it was of 
immense magnitude) on a subject of very 
great importance. It was eminently wor- 
thy of their Lordships’ serious considera- 
tion, as it came from a city, which, if he 
excluded Dublin, was the second in the 
empire. He alluded to the great and 
flourishing city of Glasgow. The petition 
was the result of a great public meeting, 
and was signed by no less than 43,000 
people; being by far the greatest number 
that had ever signed a petition in that 
city, and indeed he was not aware of more 
than one or two petitions having been 
signed by so great a number of persons 
On any occasion in that part of the empire. 
The petition related to the Corn-laws ; 
and, as that question had been so lately, 
and so fully discussed, he should merely 
state, that it prayed for the total repeal of 
those laws. By the indulgence of Mr. 
Wright, the able editor of that most valua- 
ble work, the Memoirs of Lord Chatham, he 
had had access to a very important speech 
of Mr. Burke on the subject of the Corn- 
laws. That speech was made in the year 
1770; and in referring to it, as it was not 
authenticated, he deemed it necessary to 
state (what was known to all those who 
were acquainted with the Parliamentary 
history of this country), that there was a 
blank in the debates from 1768 to 1774. 
Mr. Wright, however, had succeeded in 
discovering a depository to which he had 
obtained a clue some years ago, and from 
which he had obtained four volumes of 
most valuable documents. No man knew 
better how to make use of them than Mr. 
Wright, and he had executed his task 
most judiciously. It was not pretended, 
in these reports, to give every word of 
every speech; but the best course was 
adopted, that of singling out the best per- 
formances, and giving them with scrupu- 
lous accuracy. ‘The speech of Mr. Burke 
to which he now referred was delivered on 
the 6th of March, 1770. On that occa- 
sion, the late Lord Sydney, then Mr. T. 
Townshend, said, ‘‘ I shall give no opposi- 
tion to this question, but we are clearly 
not ripe for the alteration ;” that alteration 
being the repeal of the then Corn-laws-— 
the very question that was now agitating 
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the country. Mr. Burke said, in answer, 
‘Not ripe! the hon. Member says ‘ We 
are not ripe.’ Why, we are ripe for the 
question, till we are rotten! There is no 
such thing as the landed interest separate 
from the trading interest. What God has 


joined together, let no man try to separate. 


He who separates the interest of the con- 
sumer from the interest of the grower 
starves his country.” He was aware, that 
both sides of the House might agree with 
this so far. But Mr. Burke went on to 
say, “Don’t talk to me of high price or 
of low price—of encouraging or discou- 
raging a true price—the just price of grain 
is its natural price in the universal market 
ofthe world. It has naturally no tendency 
to fluctuate; but it is your Corn-laws 
which make it fluctuate.” Now, he could 
not but think it a remarkable circum- 
stance, that this speech of Mr. Burke 
should have been found just now—a speech 
so much in confirmation of the two pro- 
positions, that had lately been urged be- 
fore their Lordships by his noble Friend 
(Earl Fitzwilliam) and himself. It was an 
extraordinary circumstance, that they 
should have found the high and most un- 
answerable authority of this great man in 
support of their propositions, who, it was 
always to be observed, however he might 
have changed on other subjects, had 
throughout life never shown any shadow 
of change on the subject of the Corn-laws. 
The noble and learned Lord hoped, that 
some steps would be taken to enable Mr. 
Wright to publish the four volumes of 
documents to which he had referred. As 
a matter of public utility and of national 
utility this was to be desired. He was 
sorry to have been informed, that the en- 
couragement heretofore held out for the 
publication of these volumes had not been 
sufficient to induce Mr. Wright to under- 
take it. He spoke now, however, in the 
presence of those who were able to appre- 
ciate what he stated, and he was sure, 
that a subject more deserving of the at- 
tention of her Majesty’s Government 
could not be brought before it. 

The Earl of Wicklow said, as the noble 
and learned Lord had laid so much stress 
upon the opinion of Mr. Burke, he was 
anxious to recall to the recollection of the 
noble and learned Lord (if the noble and 
learned Lord had ever before seen it) an 
opinion of another description of that same 
very able statesman, which he (the Earl 
of Wicklow) had happened to meet with 
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the other day, when reading Prior's Life | 
of Mr. Burke. heir Lordships would | 
recollect, that the noble and learned Lord | 
had made his observations, and read _ his | 
opinion from Mr, Burke upon the occasion | 
of his presenting a petition from the city | 
of Glasgow. Mr. Burke said — and this 
was on the subject of the Corn-laws— 
“The cry of the people in cities and towns 
though, unfortunately, from fear of their) 
multitude and combination, most regarded, 
ought in fact to be the least attended to, 
on this subject; for citizens are in a state 
of utter ignorance of the means by which 
they are to be fed, and they contribute 
little or nothing, except in a circuitous 
manner, to their own maintenance. ‘They 
are fruges consumere nati. They are to 
be heard with great respect in matters | 
within their own province, that is, with 

respect to trades and manufactures ; but 

in anything that relates to agriculture, they 

ought to be listened to with the same defe- 

rence which we pay to the dogmas of other 

ignorant and presumptuous men.” Now, | 
this being a recorded opinion of Mr. | 
Burke, he (the noble Lord) begged to offer 

it as a set off against the opinion of Mr, | 
Burke brought forward by the noble and 
learned Lord. 

Lord Brougham was obliged to the no- 
ble Earl for giving him an opportunity of | 
setting the noble Earl right; the fact was, | 
that what the noble Earl quoted was no | 
argument against him at all. All Mr. 
B rke said was, that the landed interest 
and the manufacturing interest should not 
be placed in opposition to each other. He 
did not say a word about cheap bread. 
Mr. Burke said, that in taking this course, 
he was not courting vulgar opinion. 
Neither was he courting vulgar opinion ; 
when he stated his sentiments on this 
question. It was those on the other side | 
who were courting vulgar opinion; and | 
he would say, that there was not a poor | 
porter who read his newspaper on his 
bulkhead who did not entertain the same 
ideas on this subject which he had heard 
in that House. 

Earl Fitzwilliam observed, that much 
weight ought to be attached to the opinion 
of Mr. Burke. There was no man in his 
day more friendly to perfect freedom of 
trade in corn and everything else, and few 
men who had studied the question more 
diligently. In the quotation read by the 
noble Earl Mr. Burke must have alluded 
to the opinion of the lower classes. 
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The Earl of Wicklow said, the extract 
did not speak of the lower classes, but 
generally of manufacturers in large towns. 
Mr. Burke admitted, that they had a fair 
right to have their opinion fully considered 
on questions connected with commerce, 


' manufactures, and trade, but he denied, 


that their knowledge of agriculture was 
such as ought to command deep attention. 

Earl Fitzwilliam said, it was admitted, 
that those persons though not competent 
to speak on agricultural questions, were 
very good judges of commercial matters ; 
now, he should be glad to know what was 


the question under discussion but a ques- 


tion of commerce. 

Petition laid on the Table. 

Lord Brougham said, that in bringing 
before their Lordships the motion relative 
to the Corn-laws, of which he had given 
notice, there was no necessity for him to 
occupy much of the time of the House, 
He should, therefore, simply submit his 
motion to their Lordships, wishing their 
Lordships to suppose, that all the argu- 
ments which he had urged last night were 
now reiterated. After the conflicting 
statements they had heard on the preced- 


|ing evening-——~each argument and state- 


ment adduced on one side having been 


| met by counter-arguments, and counter- 


statements on the other— he conceived it 
was proper that an inquiry should be in- 
stituted for the purpose of arriving at the 
real facts. He should, therefore, move, 
“That this House do immediately resolve 
itself into a Committee of the whole House 
to take into consideration the Act regula- 
ting the importation of foreign corn.” 

Viscount Melbourne said, he did not see 
in what had occurred in the course of the 
debate last night, anything that ought to 
induce their Lordships to alter the judg- 
ment they had then arrived at. He 
should, therefore, oppose the motion. 

Lord Brougham: What had passed 
was, he thought, the strongest confirma- 
tion of his proposition, and exemplified 
the necessity of inquiry, inasmuch as no 
two noble Lords were agreed upon any 
one point connected with the subject. 

Their Lordships divided :—Contents 7 ; 
Not contents 61: Majority 54. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, March 15, 1839. 


MINuTES.} Petitions presented. By Messrs. Willbraham, 
Eaton, Yorke, Bell, Benett, Rushbrooke, G, Palmer, 
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Bagot, Pusey, and Hawkes, Lords G. Lennox, and G. 
Somerset, and Captain Paget, froma number of places, 
against the Repeal of the Corn-laws.—By Mr. Lowther, 
from York city, and Lord Dungannon, from Long Sutton, 
against any further Grant to Maynooth Coliege.—By Mr. 
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Eaton, from a place in Kent, against altering the Beer | 


Laws.—By Captain Paget, Sir James Graham, and Lord 
Dungannon, from several places, against the Ecclesiastical 
Revenues Bill.-. By Mr. Lowther, from York, against the 


Sale of Spirituous Liquors on the Lord’s Day.—By Mr. | 


Corry, from Strabane, for granting to Presbyterian Sol- 
diers facilities to attend their own Churches.--By Messrs. 
Lockhart, and Hope Johnstone, aud Sir G. Clerk, from 
wanarkshire, Edinburgh, and Dumfries, for Church Ex- 
tension in Scotland.—By Mr. Fox Maule, from Banff, 
against any further Grant to the Chureh of Scotland.— 
By Mr. O’Connell, from a number of places, for an 
Equality of Civil and Political Rights to Ircland. 


Corn Laws—Anpsournen Desate— 
(Fourrn Nigur)—On the order of the 
day for resuming the debate on the Corn- 
laws, 

Mr. Hume said, that although this was 
the fourth day of the present debate, he 
thought that too much time had not been 
occupied in the discussion of a questicn so 
important to the national interests. Among 
the questions which had long occupied his 
attention since he had been a Member of 
that House, that of a free trade in corn had 
been very prominent ; and he had advocated 
not only a free trade in corn, but a free 
trade in every article of consumption. He 
had also advocated a reduction in the ex- 
penses of the country, corresponding with 
the natural change which took place at the 
conclusion of the war, and he had urged 
upon the House a return to the wholesome 
system which prevailed before the French 
war; and he had done this that the people 
might reap all the benefit of a return from 
a state of war to a state of peace. But the 
House had looked upon the question in a 
different point of view, and they had taken 
a different course and they had taken 
the most fatal step of all by passing the 
Corn-laws in 1815, If they had adopted 
that course which wisdom and policy pointed 
out, the landed proprietors. whose property 
had increased in value during the war, and 
whose rents had risen nearly double in 


“7 \ 
amount, would have pursued a very differ- 


ent course. During the war, the profits of 
trade had been enormous, and the means 
of purchasing food had been doubled and 
trebled in price. In many cases, money 
was plentiful, and all persons seemed in 
prosperity. The only party that suffered 
was the public as a body, who were charged 
with the enormous debt. The Corn-laws 
had passed to limit the amount of food, and 
therefore it was that he always objected to 
them. What had been the result of the 
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| laws passed in 1815? Why, although 
| those laws had been passed avowedly with 
‘the view of securing steadiness of price in 
corn, aud under the pretence of protecting 
the farmers and labourers, their only effect 
had been to keep up high rents and benefit 
the landed proprietors. ‘This had been 
called a labourer’s question, but it was a 
; measure which separated the community 
into two classes—the one benefited by the 
‘inereased rent of land—the rest subsisting 
ou what they derived from capital, from 
| manufactures, fromcommerce. It was un- 
‘just, inas far as it taxed a large proportion 
| of the people for the benefit of a few—it was 
unjust, inas far as it prevented the free ap- 
plication of capital to the means by which 
employment might be given in this country, 
and it thus tended to lessen the power of 
the State by diminishing the means of pay- 
|ing the taxes. Ifever there was a question 
more easy of solution than any other it was 
this. While the interest of the debt had 
increased from nine millions and a half to 
| thirty millions at the close of the war—in- 
stead of contriving means by which the 
industry of the country might make these 
taxes light to the bulk of the people they 
actually added, in the form of Corn-laws, 
an additional tax, equal to half the interest 
jof the national debt. It was his object 
‘to show that he was not alone in the 
view which he had taken, but that every 
individual who was of eminence as a politi- 
/ cal economist, would be found to bear out 
this opinion, and which he had always en- 
| deavoured to explain to the House. For 
twenty years he had on various occasions 
j brought this subject before the House. 

Now, greater distress existed at the pre- 
sent time than perhaps at any former 
period. Every object for which the present 
Corn-laws had been passed had failed, and 
the farmers and their labourers, whom it 
was intended to protect, had been injured 
by its operation. He was thoroughly im- 
_ pressed, then, with the conviction that this 
law committed great injustice—that it was 
injurious to all classes, commercial and 
agricultural—and that it had aggravated 
the evils which had existed in this country. 
What had been its result? Here they were, 
after twenty-five years of peace, witha 
population more wretched, and in greater 
distress in every part of the country, than 
at the period when the laws were enacted. 
He took upon himself, therefore, to say that 
the object which the authors of the measure 
had in view had entirely failed, and that it 
had brought those whom it pretended to 
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favour and protect (the farmers and the 
labourers) to a state of misery and distress. 
Why, since this law had passed, the atten- 
tion of the House had been more frequently 
devoted to the consideration of agricultural 
distress than to any other subject. ‘There 
had been no less than six committees to in- 
quire into agricultural distress. The first 
of these was in the year 1820, a few years 
after the passing of a bill which restricted 
all importation till the price was raised to 
80s. free of charge, being, in fact, in the 
then state of Europe, an entire prohibition 
to importation. In that year there was 
“a select committee to whom the several 
petitions presented to the House upon the 
subject of agricultural distress were referred, 
to consider the matter thereof, and report 
their opinion thereon” and the report said, 
“the committee consider that whilst the dif- 
ference is so great between the continental 
and the British price of cornasat present, the 
latter being on an average double the price 
of the former, every temptation exists to get 
in a large quantity of foreign corn, and then 
to shut the ports.” In L821 a report was 
made from “the select committee, to 
whom the several petitions which have been 


presented to the House in this Sessicn of 


Parliament, complaining of the depressed 
state of the agriculture of the United 
Kingdom, were referred, to inquire into 
the allegations thereof, and to report their 
observations thereon.” In 1822 there was 
a report from “the sclect committee ap- 
pointed to inquire into the allegations of the 
several petitions which have been presented 
to the House in the last and present Ses- 
sion of Parliament, complaining of the dis- 
tressed state of the agriculture of the United 
Kingdom, and to report their observations 
thereupon to the House.” In 1833 there 
was areport from ‘‘the select committee ap- 
pointed to inquire into the present state 
of agriculture, and of persons employed in 
agriculture in the United Kingdom, and to 
whom several petitions presented on the 
subject of agriculture to the House were 
referred ;” and in 1836 there was a report 
from ‘‘the select committee appointed to 
inquire ino the state of agriculture and into 
the causes and extent of the distress which 
still presses upon some important branches 
thereof and who were empowered to report 
the minutes of the evidence taken before 
them from time to time to the House.” 
But if he wished to give a correct estimate 
of the evils of the Corn-laws as affecting 
the manufacturing interests, he would select 
a passage from the report of the committee 
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whieh sat in 1821; and here he must re- 
mark that there was one point connected 
with the report of that year which was 
particularly deserving of remark ; it was 
the production of a committee composed al- 
most entirely of agricultural gentlemen. 
In that report it was said :-— 


“This system is certainly liable to sudden 
alterations of which the effect must be at one 
time to reduce prices already low, lower than 
they would probably have been under a state 
of free trade, and at another, unnecessarily to 
enhance prices already high, to aggravate the 
evils of scarcity, aud to render more severe 
the depression of prices from abundance. On 
the one hand it deceives the grower with a 
false hope of a monopoly, and, by its occa- 
sional interruption, may lead to consequences 
which deprive him of the benefits of that mo- 
nopoly when most wanted ; on the other hand, 
it holds out to the country the prospect of 
an occasional free trade, but so regulated and 
desultory as to baffle the calculations and un- 
settle the transactions both of the grower and 
the dealer at home; to deprive the consumer 
of most of the benefits of such a trade and to 
involve the merchant in more than the ordi- 
nary risks of mercantile speculation. It exe 
poses the markets of the country either to be 
oceasionally overwhelmed with an inundation 
of foreign corn altogether disproportionate to 
its wants; or, in the event of any considerable 
deficiency in our own harvest, it creates a 
sudden competition on the continent, by the 
effect of which the prices are rapidly and un- 
necessarily raised against ourselves. But the 
inconvenient operation of the present Corn- 
law, which appears to be less the consequence 
of the quantity of foreign grain brought into 
this country, upon an average of years, than 
of the manner in which that grain is intros 
duced, is not confined to great fluctuations in 
price, and consequent embarrassment both to 
the grower and consumer; for the occasional 
prohibition of import has also a direct ten 
dency to contract the extent of our commer- 
cial dealings with other states, and to excite 
in the rulers of those states a spirit of perma- 
nent exclusion against the productions or ma- 
nufactures of this country and its colonies.” 


He had also the authority of the land- 
lords for another most important admis- 
sion :— 


“ When your committee,” they said, “ find, 
for instance, in the seventeen months which 
passed between January, 1816, and June, 
1817, the price of wheat varying from 53s. 1d. 
to 112s. 7d. or 111s. per quarter; and again, 
in the three months which ensued from June 
to September, 1817, from 112s. 7d. to 74s. or 
5is. per quarter; they cannot but ask whe- 
ther fluctuations so rapid and extensive have 
existed in any other community of universal 
supply and demand, or in any other country ? 
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and whether these fluctuations may not have 
been aggravated by some of the effects of the 
present law ?” 


Corn-Laws— Adjourned 


It might be said that those who had 
always argued against these laws might 
not be entitled on this point to much at- 
tention, but the statements which he had 
just read were made by those who were 
interested in maintaining opposite views. 
He affirmed, however, that the variation in 
the price of corn which these gentlemen 
admitted had taken place solely in conse- 
quence of the Corn-laws; the variations of 
price in countries of the Continent, where 
there were no such laws, as was the case 
in Holland till within the last few years, 
during an entire century, had been less 
than in our own country. In Holland, 
during 100 years, there had never been a 
variation of more than 40 per cent., and 
this was owing to peculiarly sterile or pro- 
ductive seasons, and excluding them, the 
variation had not been more than 15 per 
cent. In England, too, when we had no 
Corn-laws, from 1773 to 1793, during a 
period of twenty years, the variation had 
been very small compared with what had 
since taken place. It had not been more 
than 56 per cent., whilst since it had 
reached 113 per cent. He, therefore, con- 
tended that the great fluctuations which 
had since taken place were entirely owing 
to the Corn-laws. The right hon. Baro- 
net, the Member for Pembroke, quoted the 
calculations made by the committee of 
1833, showing the great fluctuation in 
price from 1793 to 1814; but every one 
knew well that during that period the sup- 
ply from abroad was limited by the inter- 
ference of war and by the state of conti- 
nental Europe. He held in his hand the 
extract which had been referred to by the 
right hon. Member for Pembroke of the 
variations during that period, but they 
were not much greater than the fluctua- 
tions which had been introduced by the 
new Corn-law. By that table it appeared 
that from 1817 to 1821 the variation had 
been 143 per cent. On the 28th of June, 
1817, which was the highest price, the 
price reached 112s. 7d.; and on the 29th 
of December, 1821, which was the lowest, 
the price was only 46s. 2d. If they took 
the next five years they would find that 
the variation was 81 per cent.; but in the 
two years, 1827 and 1828, immediately 
preceding the alteration in the law, the 
variation was but 24 per cent. In short, 
although the greatest variation for the 
twenty years preceding 1793 only showed 
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a variation of 56 per cent., the variation 
in the years from 1815 to 1821, had been 
as high as 111 per cent.; and the variation 
during the last ten years, from 1828 to 
1838, had reached 113} per cent. He 
had also a statement of the comparative 
averages of the price of corn in England 
and in France, from 1819 to 1838, and he 
found that the average difference between 
the price in the two countries was from 43 
to 44 per cent. In many places the dif- 
ference was 100 per cent., and in others 80 
per cent., but the average difference was 
from 43 to 44 per cent. These, then, were 
the evils of the present laws, and he would 
now explain how the evils were to be re- 
medied. After the reports of the commit- 
tees to which he had referred, and which 
had sat in different years, from 1820 down 
to the present time, and after the docu- 
ments which he had read had so distinctly 
shown what great variations and fluctua- 
tions had taken place, he could not see 
how hon. Gentlemen could persist in say- 
ing that a steady price had been kept up. 
And what effect had the law had on the 
interests of the farmers? They had been 
reduced by that very law to ruin and to 
beggary, which had caused in 1820, and in 
five subsequent years, committees to be ap- 
pointed to take into consideration 
the distress of the agriculturists. And 
having produced this effect upon the far- 
mers how had it affected the interests of 
the great body of the community? He 
thought it but justice to state, that this 
protective system first began with the ma- 
nufacturers, and Adam Smith had expressed 
his opinion as to the short sighted policy of 
this system, and it would be well, perhaps, 
if hon. Gentlemen would hear what was 
said by him upon this part of the subject :-— 


“In every country,” said Adam Smith “ it 
always is, and must be, the interest of the 
great body of the people to buy whatever 
they want.of those who sell it cheapest. The 
proposition is so very manifest, that it seems 
ridiculous to take any pains to prove it; nor 
could it ever have been called in question had 
not the interested sophistry of merchants and 
manufacturers, confounded the common sense 
of mankind. ‘Their interest, is in this respect, 
directly opposite to that of the great body of 
the people.” 


And what Adam Smith had said on the 
subject of manufactures, he would apply 
to the landed interests who had tried to 
follow the example set to them by the ma- 
nufacturers ; they had endeavoured to gain 
the profit like the manufacturers by the 
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same system, but they entirely failed. 
Many of the eflects produced by these re- 
stricting laws had been referred to. The 
noble Lord, the Member for Stroud, had 
stated one or two instances last night ; and 
he would state another, which appeared to 
him to bear on this subject, with a view to 
showing, that the present system was in- 
jurious to the landed interest. It wasa 
paragraph in the writings of the gentleman 
whom he had already quoted, and which 
was well worthy of the attention of the 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, as showing that 
it was impossible to increase the prosperity 
of the landed interest by maintaining re- 
strictions on other classes. It appeared, 
that the proprietors of vineyards in France, 
procured an Order in Council in 1731, to 
prevent the planting of new vineyards, 
under pretence of its oceasioning a scarcity 
of corn. On this Adam Smith said ;— 


‘* Nowhere in France is corn more carefully 


cultivated than in the wine provinces. The | 


numerous hands employed in the one 


species of cultivation necessarily encourage | 


the other, by affording a ready market for its 
produce. To diminish the number of those 
capable of paying for it is surely a most un- 
promising expedient for encouraging the cul- 
tivation of corn. It is like the policy which 
would promote agriculture by discouraging 
manufactures.” 


And Adam Smith added ;— 


“Tt is not more than fifty years ago, that 
some ofthe counties in the neighbourhood of 
London had petitioned Parliament against the 
extension of turnpike roads into the remoter 
counties. Those remoter counties, they pre- 
tended, from the cheapness of labour, would be 
able to sell their grass and corn cheaper in the 
London market than themselves, and would 
thereby ruin their cultivation. Their rents, 
however, have risen, and their cultivation has 
been improved since that time.”’ 


This was in illustration of the mistakes 
which people of narrow views, often fall 
into, even as to their own interests. The 
result showed, that all classes profit by the 
liberal system, which promotes the general 
prosperity. He held, that the Corn-laws 
lessened the general prosperity, and that 
they fettered the industry of the country. 
Every page of our history showed, that by 
these laws the general prosperity of the 
country was injured, that labour, and capi- 
tal, and industry, could no longerobtain fair 
returns, and that we were now in asituation 
less able to encounter the difficulties which 
weighed on the country than if this law 
had not been passed. The House, how- 
ever, had a right to know who were now 
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the applicants to them for this change. He 
had been sorry to hear the epithets applied 
to the different parties engaged in this con- 
troversy. The manufacturers were not 
actuated by any more selfish views than 
the community at large, but, seeing the 
injury which this system inflicted on the 
country, while they felt it fall with great 
weight on themselves, they were anxious to 
procure redress, they did press for changes, 
and they came before the House with per- 
fectly clean hands, for, at a meeting of the 
Corn-law delegates from the different parts 
of England, on the 5th of February last, 
they came to the following resolution unani- 
mously :— 
“That this meeting, whilst it demands of 
| the Legislature as an act of justice, the total 
and immediate repeal of all laws imposing du- 
| ties upon, or restricting the importation of 
corn, and other articles of subsistence, is pre- 
| pared to resign all claim to protection onhome 
| manufactures, and to carry out, in their fullest 
extent, both as affects agriculture and manu- 
| factures, the true and peaceful principles of 
free trade, by removing all existing obstacles 
to the unrestricted interchange of industry and 
capital between all nations.” 





He (Mr. Hume) was against restrictions 
upon any article, and, more especially, 
upon an article of such vast importance as 
corn. He thought, that from the passing 
of the law in 1815 they might date the 
misery and wretchedness of the hand-loom 
weavers, for the industry of that class had 
been so undersold in other places that it 
was impossible for them to meet the com- 
petition of other countries. On this sub- 
ject he was supported by the authority ofan 
author of great merit, who had explained 
many of the difficulties which existed in the 
case. Mr. Senior said :— 


“The principal means by which the fund 
for the maintenance of labourers can be ine 
creased, is by increasing the productiveness of 
labour. And this may be done, first, by allow- 
ing every man to exert himself in the way, 
which, from experience, he finds most benefi- 
cial, by freeing industry from the mass of re« 
strictions, prohibitions, and protecting duties, 
with which the Legislature, sometimes in well- 
meaning ignorance, sometimes in pity, and 
sometimes in national jealousy, has laboured 
to crush or misdirect her efforts.” 


He repeated, that he had always opposed 
the prohibitory duties ; and he held in his 
hand a list of the prohibitions on different 
manufactures, of many of which he had 
advised the Government to clear the statute 
book. Many of them were merely nominal 








but, at the same time, many of the duties 
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extended to an amount varying from 5 to 
30 per cent. From the time of the passing 
of the present Corn-law, in 1815, misery 
and wretchedness had been produced to 
those who were dependent upon manual 
labour for their support, and it would 
eventually become impossible for them to 
bear up under the competition and pressure. 
All attempts to relieve them and give them 
continued prosperity would be useless, un- 
less the Legislature went to the root of the 
evil which now weighed them to the earth. 
England was blessed with abundance of 
capital, greater in amount, probably, than 
that of any other country, and vet, by the 
Corn-laws, that capital was prevented from 
being usefully applicd, and poverty and 
misery were the consequences. Capital, it 
had been said, was fluctuating, and might 
pass away, and that very capital which 
would tend to make Ireland happy, and to 
employ the manufacturing population of 
England, was now passing away to foreign 
countries. There was one aspect under 
which this question had not been consi- 
dered. Hon. Gentlemen had spoken again 
and again of the necessity of employing 
the agricu!tural labourer, but they had not 
taken into account the immense 4#crease of 
the population of the country—an increase 
which had occurred almost entirely in the 
manufacturing districts, but during the 
progress of which no means had been 
adopted to supply the wants of those who 
had new claims upon the community, and 
they had, in consequence, been compelled 
to quit the country by emigration, while 
the greatest benefits might have been de- 
rived from the employment of their labour, 
which could have been effected by means 
of the capital which existed. He had 
taken a statement from the returns which 
had been made, and which would show the 
gradual increase which he had described. 
He would not go back to the year 1700, 
but he would date the inquiry from a later 
period. In 1790, there was a population 
of 8,540,000; in 1810, it was increased to 
10,407,000 ; in 1830, the amount of the 
population was 13,840,000, and it was at 
the present time calculated to be about 
sixteen millions; but from the year 1790 
to 1830, a period of forty years, there ap- 
peared to be an increased population equal 
to 5,300,000. He begged to ask hon. 
Gentlemen how they considered these 
5,300,000 persons to have been employed ? 
In agriculture? No; for the number so 
employed was not greater at the present 
day than it had been in 1790, He found, 
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by an official return, that in 1811, out of 
every 100 of the population of England 
there were 35 employed in agriculture ; in 
1821, there were 33; and in 1831, there 
were 28, So that the restriction laid on 
by the Corn-laws, instead of providing for 
the employment of the agricultural la- 
bourers, had actually lessened the number 
employed. In Scotland manual labour was 
as much as possible substituted by ma- 
ehinery. Where had the increased popu- 
lation of England been employed? = In 
manufactures. So that, while stinting and 
limiting the power of employing manufac- 
turers, the advocates of the Corn-laws 
were limiting and stinting the supply of 
food. He recommended, that the doors to 
industry should be opened —that food 
should be reridered cheap—and thus the 
people would be happy, instead of starved, 
as they had hitherto been by these laws. 
For the present detestable monopoly gave 
to the few—to the rich—the power of 
starving millions. ['*Oh, oh!’] That 
was strong language. But it was only 
giving things their right names. And it 
was surprising to him (Mr. Hume) that 
those religious Gentlemen, who were so 
acutely sensible on the subject of the fac- 
tory children, were not equally so on the 
question of the Corn-laws. ‘There could 
be no doubt of the inerease in the popu- 
lation, for he hadin his hand a_ paper 
showing a comparison of the years 1801, 
1811, 1821, and 1831, in the manufac- 
turing and agricultural districts, and it ap- 
peared from that, that the increase of the 
population had, in the former districts, been 
very great, while, in the latter, it had been 
very small. Totake the case of Manches- 
ter and Salford (for he would not refer to 
the metropolis) ; in that large manufac- 
turing district, he found that the popula- 
tion in 1801 was 90,399; while, in 1822, 
it was 110,244, an increase of 22 per 
cent. ; in 1827, it was 154,807, an increase 
of 40 per cent.; and, in 1831, it was 
227,808, an increase of 47 per cent. In 
Glasgow, in 1801, it was 77,385 ; in 1811, 
it was 100,749 ; in 1821, it was 147,043 ; 
and, in 1831, it was 202,426. In Bir- 
mingham the numbers were respectively 
73,670, 85,753, 106,721, and 142,206. 
In Leeds they were 53,162, 62,534, 
83,796, and 123,398. In Nottingham 
they were 28,861, 34,253 40,415, and 
50,680. In Liverpool the amount of the 
population rose from 79,722 to 189,242; 
in Bristol, from 63,645 to 103,886; in 
Newcastle, from 36,963 to 57,937; in 
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Dundee, from 26,084 to 45,355 ; and 

Plymouth, from 43,194 to 75,53 In the 
counties the increase had been equally 
great. The population of Chester had 
risen from 191,751 to 334,391; that of 
Durham, from 160,361 to 253,910 : that 
of Lancaster from 672,731 to 1,336,854; 
of Monmouth, from 45,582 to 98,130; of 
Surrey, from 269,043 to 486,334 ; of War- 
wick from 208,190 to 336,610; and of 
York, from 565,282 to 976.350; while the 
population of Flint, in Wales, had also 
risen from 39,622 to 60,012. But what 
was the increase in the agricultural dis- 
tricts? He would take the county of 
Buckingham. In Buckinghamshire the 
population had been 107,444 in the vear 
1801, and in 1811, it was 117,650, a rise 
to the extent of nine percent. In Here- 
ford the rise was five per cent., in Hun- 
tingdon four per cent., in Rutland none at 
all, in Salop sixteen, and in Wilts five. In 
1831, the increase per cent. was in Bucks 
nine, in Hereford seven, in Huntingdon 
nine, in Rutland five, in Salop eight, and 
in Wilts eight. ‘To return, then, 
manufacturing districts. 
per cent. of the increase had been—in 
Glasgow 114, in Liverpool 110, in Man- 
chester 109, in Birmingham 73, in Leeds 
99, in Paisley 68, in Aberdeen 85, and in 
Dundee 64. When they saw, then, that 
the population actually employed in agri- 
culture was less than it was thirty years 
ago, he begged to inquire where were the 
means to be found by which the surplus 
population was to be supported? During 
the whole of that time it had been main- 
tained by manufactures, and it should, at 
least, be the business of the Government, 
and of that House, not to limit the means 
by which the mouths of the increasing po- 
pulation could be filled; on the con- 
trary, the Legislature should provide for 
them by opening, by every means in its 
power, those channels by which they might 
receive supplies. ‘Taking the whole of the 
labouring population of the country, he 
was prepared to express his belief, that not 
one-third of them were sufficiently fed. 
The amount of the produce of the land 
was limited, that of manufactures was un- 
limited, but if the means of living could 
be obtained, means of employment would 
also be given ; and while fresh occupation 
was furnished to some, that which was 
already in existence would not be taken 
away from others. It was nothing but 
want of capital and of hands which “could 
limit manufactures, both of which Eng- 
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land possessed, and if means of living were 
introduced, might be employed; for he 
was prepared to say, that a bushel of corn 
could not be imported which would not be 
paid for by the labour of manufacturers 
put into operation by its consumption. 
The hon. Member for Yorkshire had stated, 
that this country was too highly taxed to 
enter into competition with foreign coun- 
trics. But he would remind them, that if 
this country were surrounded by a wall 
brass, we should still have the interest of 
the National Debt to pay out of our own 
means—that is, if we were honest enough 
—and, he must say, that it was only the 
landed interest he found who were inclined 
to meddle with the national faith entered 
into by the country with its creditors, al- 
ways excepting the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham. In 1836, the amount of ex- 
ports was 77,932,676/., in 1837, it was 
84,883.2761., and, in 1838, it was 
62,317,207/.; and it was only by means 
of her trade and manufactures, that Eng- 
land could hold the high position which it 
maintained. Supposing, then, that forty- 
two millions were paid annually in wages, 
which he calculated to be the amount, 
every guinea of that sum brought to the 
revenue a return of from 5s. to 7s. as duty 
upon articles of consumption, such as tea, 
tobacco, spirits, beer, &e. By this means, 
and by the export of goods, the burden 
upon the people was made lighter: and if, 
by the introduction of foreign corn, the 
amount of employment were also increased, 
there would be an increase in the amount 
both of wages and profit ; additional means 
of meeting the demands upon the Exche- 
quer, in order to pay the debt, would, of 
course, be furnished. He, therefore, main- 
tained, that by opening the ports of Eng- 
land, and creating a free trade in corn, as 
well as in every other article the trade in 
which was now impeded or prohibited, the 
produce of the taxes would be increased, 
and some of those which now bore so hea- 
vily upon the country might be repealed. 
The labouring population of England was, 
at present, more miserable and worse paid 
than that of any other country in Europe ; 
and, since the measure of 1815 had ac- 
quired any influence, the wages of the 
English labourer had been decreasing, 
while that of his continental neighbour had 
been increasing. On referring to the im- 
portant paper read last night by the hon. 
Member for Sheffield, he found, that the 
English labourer was worse off than those 
of any other country in Europe ; in fact, 
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while the latter had had their wages ad- 
vancing since 1815, the wages of the Eng- 
lish labourer had been diminishing under 
the baneful influence of that period. He 
deeply regretted, that Ministers should 
make this a divided question. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Secretary at War, the Secretary for 
the Home Department, and the President 
of the Board of Trade, had stated, that 
this question was one of the utmost im- 
portance to the interests of this country, 
and yet when they were in the Cabinet 
they and their colleagues could not agree 
toit. Elsewhere a distinguished member 


of her Majesty’s Government, who had a | 


very great influence over the country, and 
who also had very great influence at 
Court—that distinguished personage had 
the night before said, as the reports in the 
morning papers showed,—‘ I declare, be- 
fore God, that this is the wildest and the 
maddest scheme that ever the imagination 
of men conceived—that is, to leave the 
agricultural interest without protection.” 
Now he had hitherto thought, that the 
wisest and most discreet men had been se- 
lected to carry ,on the affairs of Govern- 
ment, but the conclusion, from what that 
high personage had said was, that his col- 
leagues were absolutely worse than mad- 
men. He could come to no other conclu- 
sion. He (Mr. Hume) regretted very 
much that he could not now produce the 
evidence that had been taken three years 
before by the Commissioners for inquiring 
into the state of the hand-loom weavers, 
as that evidence would have supported all 
his opinions; the returns of death would 
show, that while the Legislature had the 
power, it had not the will to relieve, and 
that thousands and tens of thousands had 
died of famine. The Corn-laws were 
killing the hand-loom weavers by inches ; 
it could be proved, that when food was 
scarce and employment scanty, the deaths 
amongst the populations had been two to 
one compared to the deaths in times when 
food and employment abounded. It was 
very fine, indeed, to talk of our bold pea- 
santry. Why where were they now? 
There was no agriculturist now better than 
a pauper. [Laughier.] Since hon. Gen- 
tlemen doubted, he would prove it. He 
was a member of the Committee up stairs 
last year. They first proceeded to inquire 
about Sussex. On the 19th of April, 
1837, several labourers were examined be- 
fore the Committee. They had all wives 
and numerous children, and stated, that 
their wages were, some of them 8s,, some 
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of them 8s. 6d., some of them 7s., and 
one of them Ils. 6d. a week. They stated 
before the Committee how they distributed 
this income, by which they supported them- 
selves, and in all instances, the amount for 
bread was two-thirds of the whole income. 
Not believing it possible that people could 
remain under such a state of things, he 
himself visited Wiltshire and Devonshire 
very often after that, and found the ave- 
rage wages there to be 8s. a week. Some 
received 9s., others 7s., and the average 
was 8s. The corn was then at 56s. It 
had since been 70s. and 8O0s.; and he 
would ask, what increase of wages had 
there been to the labourer, to enable him 
to procure the same proportion of bread for 
his family that he had been able to pro- 
It had, 
indeed, been said, that wages had been ad- 
vanced 2s. 6¢., but he could assure the 
House, that that was only in the Northern 
districts. And this was the state of the 
bold peasantry of England. It was an 
insult to talk of such a thing. ‘There was 
no such thing in existence ; and he hoped 
he should hear no more of our bold pea- 
santry, because, if a peasantry, in the very 
next grade of that to actual starvation, was 
a bold peasantry, why then, and then only, 
was ours a bold peasantry. They were 
unable to procure the necessary comforts of 
life. They actually stated before the Com- 
mittee, that they never tasted any animal 
food from January to December, and they 
were absolutely without the means of pro- 
curing necessary clothing. Surely the 
House, under such circumstances was called 
upon to consider why such a state of things 
existed. For his own part, he believed, 
it to be on account of the Corn-laws, and 
that, therefore, there ought to be a change 
in them. The manufacturers of this coun- 
try asserted, that, by our restrictions, corn 
in every other part was kept fifty per cent. 
below the price at which it was in Eng- 
land, and that the consequence of that was, 
that the manufacturers could not produce 
articles which chiefly required manual la- 
bour, at a rate to enable them to compete 
with foreign markets. In reference to 
Ireland, was the peasantry there better off 
now than they were in 1815? Why, it 
was clear that the system had been a fleec- 
ing system ever since that period. There 
was no possible way of improving Ireland, 
but by taking money there, and encoura- 
ging manufacturing in that country with 
it; but so long as Ireland was merely ena- 
bled to produce the raw produce, so long 
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would it remain as the Poles were, in po- 
verty and wretchedness. The remedy for 
their state was to give employment. What 
were they to do to give employment? 
Why, he would say, introduce manufac- 
tures into Ireland; and if it were asked 
where would they sell them, his answer 
was, that the wide world would be the 
market for them. If he wanted any fur- 


ther proof of the decay in the condition of 


the people generally, he found it in the 
fact, that there had been a decrease in the 
production of goods requiring manual la- 
bour, and an increase in those requiring 
machinery. Yet, with all these evils 
pressing upon them, the workmen were so 
blind to their own interests as to be at the 
present time engaged in agitation for the 
attainment of abstract rights—(rights from 
which he was not averse, and which he 
hoped they would, ultimately, succeed in 
attaining)—instead of endeavouring to ob- 
tain a repeal of the Corn-laws, from which 
most of the practical evils under which 
they laboured arose. Fourteen or fifteen 
houts a day they were obliged to labour for 
the mere means of subsistence which would 
have been thought excessive, could the pos- 
sibility of it have been contemplated at all, 
in former times. It was supposed, that 
the opening the ports to foreign corn would 
so seriously lower the price of corn as to 
injure the landlords. But one effect would 
be to raise the price of corn in other parts 
of the world so as to bring the prices as 
nearly as possible to a level—the expenses 
of conveyance of course excepted. Again, 
the supporters of the Corn-laws argued, 
that they were rendered necessary by the 
burdens on land in England. He was pre- 
pared to maintain, that England was the 
most lightly taxed of all the corn-growing 
countries of Europe. In France, M. 
Humann, the Minister of Finance, stated, 
onthe 29th of April, 1833, that the total 
revenue of France for that year was 
1,000,244,000 francs, of which the agri- 
culturist paid 400,000,000, or forty per 
cent. of the whole revenue ; and, in answer 
to a complaint made in the Chamber of 
Deputies, that the agricultural interest was 
unduly favoured by the Corn-laws, 


“ He strongly combated the opinion of the 
landed interest being unduly protected, main- 
taining, that the direct taxes paid by the 
landed proprietors in France amounted to 
400,000,000 francs, or one-fourth of their net 
income, independent of their proportion of 
indirect taxes. In Belgium, the direct taxes 
were, in the same year, 32,500,000 francs, of 
which 21,631,614 were taxes on land, amount- 
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ing to one-fourth of the whole public revenue 
of 83,000,000 francs.” 


He, therefore, denied altogether that land 
was here so heavily taxed in proportion as 
land in other countries. On the contrary, 
every thing had been done that possibly 
could be done to relieve the agriculture of 
this country from taxation. The landed 
interest, in fact, had received the exclusive 
protection of the Legislature. The right 
hon. Baronet, the Member for Pembroke, 
had designated the landed interest as all- 
powerful. If they were powerful, let 
them also be just. He confessed, however, 
he despaired of justice from them, more 
especially when he saw that in another 
place only 24 out of 224 were found to 
advocate a change in the Corn-laws, and 
that the majority refused even to go into 
committee on the question. Much was 
said about the employment of physical 
force, and of the evils which the State 
must suffer whenever the lawful authority 
of the Legislature was set at nought. But 
who were they who gave rise to such de. 
monstrations of physical force, or occasion 
to usethem? ‘Those who committed the 
flagrant injustice on the people, refusing to 
repeal a law destructive to their happiness 
and welfare, and even refusing to inquire 
into its operation on the community. With 
all the evils produced by the Corn-laws— 
with the poverty, and starvation, and 
misery which our population suffered—he 
was justified in calling, on behalf of the 
community, for justice from the landlords. 
He contended, that wages would not be 
reduced by the repeal of the Corn-laws, 
and he begged to quote to the House on 
the point, a passage from a letter of Colo- 
nel Torrens to the Duke of Buckingham. 
The hon. Member read the following pas- 
sage :— 

‘* What is the counteracting circumstance 
which takes from the operative classes of Eng- 
land the power of obtaining an increase of 
wages, within the limits of the great superi- 
ority in the efticacy of their labour, arising from 
the extraordinary advantages, natural and ac- 
quired, which they possess? This circum. 
stance is the high price of food ; and the cause 
of the high price of food is the existing Corn- 
laws. So long as the existing Corn-laws re- 
main, so long will it be found impracticable 
either to diminish the hours of labour or to 
increase wages, and so long will every attempt 
to do either, inflict additional privation upon 
the working classes, by narrowing the foreign 
market and contracting trade. No measures 
for increasing the reward of labour can be 
successful until the Corn-laws have been first 
abolished, Were food as cheap in England 
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as it is in other manufacturing countries, it 
would be practicable to secure to the operative 
classes in England a higher rate of real wages 
within the limit of the superiority, which 
more efficacious labour, cheaper fuel and car- 
riage, and better machinery, all contribute to 
confer upon Eugland in producing goods for 


the foreign market. But while the value of 


food in England is artificially raised above its 
value in those other manufacturing countries 
which are our competitors in the foreign mar- 
ket, such an improvement in the rate of real 
wages is morally impossible. Until an altera- 
tion in the Corn-laws shall have secured us 
against foreign competition, all projects for 
raising wages will be found erroneous in prins 
ciple, and ruinous in practice. No plan for 
improving the condition of the people can, by 
possibility, be effectual, unless it increases the 
quantity of woik which can be executed in a 
day or year, or the comparalive cheapness of 
machinery, fuel, and carriage, or diminishes 
the comparative dearness of food, All pro- 
jects for increasing wages, or for diminishing 
the hours of labour, which do not contain 
efficient provisions for accomplishing one or 
more of those objects, are founded in igno- 
rance and in delusion, and must terminate in 
disappointment and in aggravated distress. 
The first step towards improvement must be 
the abolition of the Corn-laws.” 


Formerly, continued the hon. Member, 
he had been the advocate of a fixed duty. 
He had since seen reason to alter his opin- 
ion, and was now for total repeal, not 
mercly of the duties on foreign corn, but 
also on every other article of import. Let 
the operations of capital be free in all 
branches of commerce alike—let there be 
a free employment of capital in commerce 
and manufactures, upon an equal footing 
as regarded freedom from restriction, and 
he did not depair of yet seeing England 
rise superior to all her difficulties. 

Colonel Wood said, the debate had been 
protracted to such an extraordinary length, 
that he would not have ventured to ob- 
trude himself on the notice of the House 
for the mere purpose of answering the ob- 
servations of his hon. Friend, if he might 
be permitted so to call the hon. Member 
for Kilkenny; but the right hon. Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, and the 
noble Lord, the Secretary at War, in his 
three hours’ speech, had cast so many 
taunts upon the country Gentlemen on 
his side of the House, that he must 
request the indulgence of the Elouse whilst 
he stated his reasons for thinking, not 
only that the present law was defensible, 
but also that tt was the very best which 
could be possibly produced. ‘They had 
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stated that the present law had failed, be- 
cause it had not prevented great fluctua- 
tions in prices, and had read part of the 
speech delivered by Mr. Canning in 1827, 
to shew that when he framed it he had 
said that prices would range between 55s. 
and 65s, a-quarter. The right hon. Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade had read re- 
turns to show that since the passing of 
that law the prices had ranged in one 
week from 47s. to 77s. a-quarter. He 
could not believe that those returns were 
correct, and in a conversation which he 
had had with the right hon, Gentleman 
as they left the House, the right hon, 
Gentleman told him that the returns 
which be had quoted were the returns 
of the price of corn every week, and not 
the returns of the average price of six 
wecks, which, as everybody knew, regu- 
lated the duty. Ie must, however, re- 
mind the House that not even the six 
weeks’ average price was taken as a da- 
tum in the calculations for arrangements 
between landlord and tenant. If the 
operation of the Act of 1828 were looked 
at, every gentleman connected with agri- 
culture would perceive at once that since 
the period of its passing, prices had been 
more steady than they were ever known 
to be before. The average price of the 
last ten years was 56s., and that was of 
itself a proof that the Act of 1828 was a 
great improvement on the Act of 1815. 
The Act of 1815 he admitted had turned 
out a great failure, and had inflicted, as 
the hon. Member for Kilkenny had said, 
extreme misery and distress upon all 
classes of the community. The system 
established in 1815 had been altered in 
1822, and again in 1827. Formerly no 
importation was allowed till the home 
price reached 80s. a-quarter, but now 
wheat might be imported when the price 
was 73s., on paying a duty of ls. He 
contended that a graduated scale of duty 
was a very great improvement on every 
other system adopted for the last 200 
years. It was of very great importance, 
not only to the agriculturists, but to 
the whole population, that the country 
should be able to produce a quantity of 
corn sufficient for the whole consumption 
of its inhabitants. It was fully proved by 
a calculation in Mr, Marshall’s tables, 
that, taking the number of acres brought 
under cultivation annually in Great Bri- 
tain by the four-course system of agricul- 
ture to be 5,000,000, and the produce of 
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each to be twenty-two bushels, the quan- {soon come when the people of Ireland 


tity of corn would be sufficient not only | 


to supply the whole consumption, but | 
leave a surplus of 3,000,775 quarters for | 


next year’s supply. 
agricultural population he knew were de- 
cidedly unfavourable to any alteration in 
the present Corn-laws. At a meeting of the 
county which he had the 
represent, a series of resolutions 
carried against any alteration, 
amendments were moved 
fixed duty. <A petition was in conse- 
quence prepared for presentation to that 
House, deprecating auy change of the ex- 
isting system, which was signed by the 
Lord-lieutenant, by gentlemen, farmers, 
yeomen, shopkeepers, and labourers. The 
agriculturists knew very well, that under 
the existing system they had been for 
some years gradually i ising from a state 
of difficulty and distress to one of compa- 
rative ease and comfort. It was an 
error to suppose that the working classes 
would have a greater plenty of food, if its 
price were reduced. Wages invariably 
followed the price of food, and cheap 
bread meant low wages. If the manufac- 
turers of this country wished to compete 
with those of the Continent, they must 
learn to live on the same food as those 
of the Continent. Ile hoped, however, 
that such a_ state of things would 
never have any existence in this country. 
He would read to the House Mr. Jacob’s 
description of the manner in which the 
population of the continental states lived. 
He said, ‘* From the time I left the 
Netherlands, through Prussia, Poland, 
Austria, Bavaria, and Wurtemberg, to 
the time I entered France, I never saw 
either in the baker’s shop, hotels, or pri- 
vate houses, a loaf of wheaten bread. In 
large towns a small loaf of wheaten bread 
is to be obtained, but only at the tables 
where foreiguers were seated. In the 
villages and small towns rye bread is ge- 
generally used. Travellers commonly carry 
with them, in their carriages, a sufficiency 
of bread to serve them from one large 
town to another.” He (Colonel Wood) 
hoped that the people of this country 
would never be reduced to live on such 
diet ; he trusted that at one o’clock every 
day the labourer would always have a 
loaf of bread and a slice of bacon to set 


were 
although 


before his family. [Mr. 7. Affwood.— 
And a pot of beer.| He joined in the 
wish. He hoped also that the day would 


The feelings of the | believed few would advocate, but many 


honour to 


proposing a | 
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would exchange their potato diet for 
wholesome wheaten bread. A total re- 
peal of importation duties was what he 


Gentlemen were in favour of a fixed duty. 
But could any man suppose that a fixed 
duty could have been collected during 
last September and November? Had 
there been a fixed duty then in existence, 
either Parliament must have met to repeal 
it, or Her Majesty’s Ministers must have 
issued Orders in Council suspending the 
operation of the law. Now, he was 
strongly of opinion that the manufac- 
turing interest would not like to see such 
a power vested in the hands of any Mi- 
nister of the Crown. Mr. Jacob and Mr. 
Canning were both adverse to the plan of 
a fixed duty. Mr. Canning said no de- 
scription of duty could give ample pro- 
tection except one that yielded to the 
fluctuations of prices and supply. He 
thought, in spite of the agitation which 
the President of the Board of Trade 
had sanctioned, that a conflict between 
the classes on this subject would never 
arrive. God Almighty avert so great a 
calamity; but if ever the country were 
assailed fram without, he was well assured 
that the landlords, fariners, yeomanry, 
and labourers, would unite in defence of 
the rights which they had so long en- 
joyed, with the purpose of transmitting 
them unimpaired to their posterity. 

Mr. M. Philips commenced by saying, 
that a noble Karl (the Earl of Darlington), 
who had addressed the House on Wedues- 
day evening, had thrown out, as was re- 
ported, a nts serious charge against a 
portion of his (Mr. M. Philips’ s) consti- 
tuents, for he was reported to have said— 
‘“« [t appeared to him that the Chamber of 
Commerce of Manchester had resorted to 
most unjustifiable means for getting up an 
agitation on this question. They had en- 
deavoured to foment discontent in every 
part of the country, and had almost gone 
to the extent of seeking to arouse the 
populace to arms.” Now, on the part of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Manchester 
he must give the most unqualified denial 
to this statement; and he had no doubt 
that the noble Lord, whose absence he re- 
gretted, would be ready to retract or ex- 
plain the words. He had no doubt of 
this, since nothing could be further from 
the fact than such an assertion. In ad- 
various arguments which 
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had been brought forward on this subject, 
it appeared to him that a great mistake 
was made by many Gentlemen who advo- 
cated the cause of the landlords, in infer- 
ring that the advocates of repeal were de- 
sirous of reducing the country to depend 
on foreign corn wholly and exclusively, 
No such thing was, in fact, intended by 
any one; the manufacturers were too 
much attached to the home trade to wish 
anything of the sort, and it would be very 
odd if they did not prefer the trade at 
their doors to that which was carried on 
with foreigners. The hon. Member for 
the North Riding of Yorkshire (Mr, Cay- 
ley) had said, that the agriculturists were 
always exceedingly loth to reduce wages ; 
but it should be remembered that if the 
agriculturist did not choose to reduce 
wages, he had the option of doing some- 
thing else; if he did not reduce wages, 
he might discharge his labourers, and send 
them on the parish. In manufactures, 
however, where the machinery was fixed, 
it was not possible to discharge the 
labourers without also stopping the ma- 
chinery ; and the hon. Member, in stating 
that the manufacturer felt no concern for 
his labourer, while the agriculturist did, 
was not borne out by the facts. Again, 
when the hon. Member argued that the 
laws ought not to be altered, in considera- 
tion of the amount of capital which had 
been invested in land under these laws, it 
ought to be remembered that the capital 
was invested with the full knowledge of 
the liability of these laws to alteration. 
The hon. Member might as well say, that 
the present population having grown up 
under the existing laws of every kind, we 
had no right to alter any of them, or that 
we had no right to abolish any of those 
old monopolies under which the country 
had so long groaned. The hon. Member 
had stated, that the average return of 
wheat, oats, barley, and rye, was four to 
one in Prussia, while in Britain the average 
was eight to one. Why thus, by the hon. 
Member’s own showing, the English agri- 
culturist had a protection to the amount of 
1007. per cent. as compared to the 
Prussian. The hon. Member had argued, 
that the repeal would cause an increased 
demand for bullion for exportation. Now, 
he (Mr. Philips) had always imagined 
that it had been owing to the contracted 
nature of our dealings with foreigners, that 
the necessity had arisen of exporting bul- 
lion at a time when its presence here was 
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extremely desirable. The hon. Member’s 
statement was, he believed, quite unsup- 
ported by facts. The hon. Member had 
said, that there were but 355,000 persons 
connected with trade in factories, that 
these were the loudest in crying out for 
repeal, and that it would be folly for the 
majority to give way to the demands of so 
small a minority. Now, he (Mr. M. 
Philips) said, that there were 2,386 mill- 
owners alone, and, not to particularize the 
various denominations of bleachers, sizers, 
calico printers, calico engravers, and 
others, whom indeed it would be im- 
possible to enumerate, he said, that the 
number of those who were dependent on 
cotton, if taken at 1,500,000, would not 
be overstated, It was said, that the foreign 
potentates would take advantage of our 
wants when corn became scarce under the 
abolition in this country, and would im- 
pose duties upon the export of corn out of 
their dominions. Now, he should think, 
if foreign potentates chose to do what 
was evidently so impolitic, they undoubt- 
edly might do so, for many of the foreign 
potentates were very despotic; but the 
way to prevent this would be very easy, 
and would consist merely in entering into 
sounder commercial relations with them. 
The argument, here, too, had been as if 
the manufacturing interest wanted to 
depend upon foreigners for the whole 
supply. ‘That balance of the supply which 
they were now obliged occasionally to get 
from the foreigner, at a great disadvantage, 
was all they asked. But on this point he 
would refer to the very able pamphlet of 
Mr. Porter, of the Board of Trade, who 
showed that the lower classes were much 
more dependent upon America for cotton 
for clothing than they could ever be on 
foreign countries for bread. But the 
United States would never have the folly 
to put a stop to their trade in cotton with 
us. He believed that the exact state of 
our relations with the United states was 
this—that out of 1,000,000 bags of cotton 
which we imported annually, 800,000 were 
imported from different parts of the Union, 
and yet there never was any inconvenience 
felt from this; and he believed that the 
southern states would rather separate from 
the Union altogether than give up the 
English trade in cotton. In reverting to 
the speech of the Member for the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, the hon. Member 
had stated that the success of Switzerland 
as a manufacturing country had nothing 
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to do with the operation of those laws. 
Now, they who represented the manufac- 
turing interest in that House entertained a 
diametrically opposite opinion. He had 
stated on a former occasion that Swit- 
zerland was a country which had no Corn- 
law, and it exported two-thirds of its 
manufactures, and successfully competed 
with the English manufactures in the 
market of the United States. That was 
ground which some few years ago was con- 
sidered to be occupied by us alone, and 
now the Swiss were fast supplanting us, 
Then with respect to China, had we the 
exclusive supplying of the Chinese market 
with manufactured goods? No such thing. 
He had stated the other night, that in 
1834, he knew it was a fact, that there 
had been 166,000 pieces of cotton goods 
imported into China, the produce of Ame- 
rican looms, instead of being the produce 
of English looms. If that trade continued 
to grow as it had done heretofore, our 
trade with China would decline. An hon. 
Member had stated, that purchasers were 
returning to the English market for 
hosiery, because they found the hosiery 
of Nottingham of a better description than 
Saxon hosiery. That might be true, and, 
if it were so, he was glad to find, that the 
distressed Jabourers of Nottingham were 
about to find some relief. But that relief 
would not be of a permanent character, 
for the Saxon manufacturers could meet 
us in the foreign markets, and afford their | 
goods at twenty-five per cent. less than | 
we could, and therefore there was great | 
room for their improvement, and the, 
Saxon manufacturers would meet us again | 
with an improved species of hosiery. The 
hon. Member for Lincolnshire had stated, | 
that the manufacturers of this country 
were men of a sordid description, who 
cared little for the interests of those they 
employed. He thought that was a harsh 
statement for any hon. Member to make. | 
There was another observation made by 
the hon. Member which he hoped the hon. 
Member would excuse him for adverting 
to. The hon. Member was addressing a 
number of the landed gentry of his own 
county, assembled at a public meeting, 
and he then had stated, that inasmuch as 
the manufactures of this country had 
flourished between the time of the passing 
of the Corn-law in 1815 and 1820, it 
must have been the result of the Corn- 
laws, that they did so flourish. He must 
say, that if the manufacturers of this coun- 
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try did flourish during that period, it was 
rather in spite of those laws than owing to 
them. There was no more connexion be- 
tween the prosperity of the manufactures 
and the Corn-laws, than there was in the 
old and foolish saying, that Tenterden 
church steeple was the cause of the Good- 
win sands. It had been stated, that none 
of the trades petitioned against the corn 
bill, but that the only petitions sent to 
that House against it originated with the 
manufacturers. He had had the honour 
of presenting petitions from every trade in 
the borough which he represented, respect 
ing the operation of those laws, stating, 
that they viewed them as affecting their 
interests, and they prayed for their repeal. 
It had been stated, that the operatives 
had not petitioned against the bill; he 
would ask if the operative portion of the 
country was the most likely to prepare for 
meeting the contingencies for which it was 
now necessary to provide, or whether the 
party who paid the operatives their wages 
was not more likely to do that. He should 
have been extremely surprised if the ma- 
nufacturers of this country had not been 
the first to address that House, and make 
known their fears of the operation of these 
laws, if they were suffered to continue. 
Would the noble Lord who had stated 
this permit him to ask whether they had 
been used to see the petitions of the agri- 
cultural labourers the first to be sent in in 
agricultural distress—whether they had 
seen that even the farmers themselves 
were the first to petition, but whether on 
the contrary, the landowners themselves 
had not been the first? It appeared to 
him, therefore, that there was no argument 
in that statement of the noble Lord. He 
was perfectly prepared to assert, that there 
was a deep and intense feeling with respect 
to the operation of those laws. He had 
had statements made to him showing 
him the list of prices in the month of Feb- 
ruary last year, when Parliament met, and 
in the month of February during the pre- 
sent year, and he found, that there had 
been a most extraordinary rise, most detri- 
mental to the unfortunate operatives. The 
price of food had been in many instances 
nearly doubled; for he found, that in the 
month of January, 1838, flour was selling 
at ls. 8d., and in the same month in 1839, 
it was selling at 2s. and 2s. 9d. Potatoes 
had also risen in the same ratio. It did 


not lie in the power of the manufacturers 
to give an advance in their wages equi- 
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valent to this advance in the price of food. 
He confessed he was somewhat at a loss 
to discover what were the peculiar burdens 
of which the landed interest complained. 
He would ask this question —had they not 
the making of those laws? Did the ma- 
nufacturers make them? ITlad they a 
voice in the making of those laws? He 
said most decidedly they had not. Neither 
Birmingham, nor Manchester, nor Shef- 
field, nor Leeds, had one word in the 
making of those laws; they were made 
exclusively by the representatives of the 
landed interest. If, therefore, they com- 
plained at this moment, and anticipated 
serious evils to arise from the imperfection 
of those laws, he confessed he could only 
regret, that their complaints were met by 
statements which were neither facts nor 
arguments. Ile regretted, that the House 
had decided not to receive evidence at its 
bar as to the working of those laws ; and 
had chosen to pass its verdict on this sub- 
ject, before it had examined any witnesses. 
He hoped he should never see the day 
when the landed interest would make 
common cause with the Chartists. He 
was an advocate for the total repeal of the 
Corn-laws, because he was convinced, that 
in a few years we must come to that, and 
we had better have it now. Changes of 
opinion had been adverted to: he begged 
to quote the opinions of an hon. Member 
of the other House of Parlirment, Lord 
Ashburton, before he had been raised to 
the peerage. He would quote from a 
debate on the Corn-laws which took place 
in 1828. The hon. Member said, speak- 
ing of the Dutch— 
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“They were still populous, and had once 
been extremely opulent and powerful as a 
manufacturing nation; nor let hon. Gentle- 
men ever forget that, from that opulence and 
power they had declined absolutely from levy- 
ing enormous duties upon the corn consumed 
by their subjects. The same fate, resulting 
from the same cause, as irresistibly awaited 
this country, as one day succeeded another. 
As to the talk about high prices, the danger of 
our present system arose, not from positive, 
but from relative, prices. He owned lie was 
amazed at the course which so many Gentle- 
men had pursued upon this question. How 
was it possible that any man, having the 
powers of reasoning or reflection, could come 
down to that House day after day and talk 
about protection to corn—protection to wool 
— protection to oak bark — the difference 
meanwhile in the price of bread between 
Great Britain and the natives of the continent 
being as the diference in favour of the latter 
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between 25s. and 64s.? Elow was it possible 
that they should expect we could go on ex. 
porting manufactures as we now did, to 
the amount of between 50,000,000/. and 
60,000,000/. a-year, there being this frightful 
disproportion between the relative prices of 
corn among ourselves and our continental 
neighbours? [leartily did he wish that some 
man amongst them, with honesty in his heart, 
would come down and tell them plainly it was 
their duty to consider, not how they might get 
in their own proper ents for that particular 
year or so, but how the country was to subsist 
with its establishments for the next twenty or 
fifty years. But, on the contrary, he declared 
with pain, that whenever the corn question 
came on for discussion, it was argued by them 
on the most selfish and narrow-minded priaci- 
ples that any Legislature ever condescended 
to listen to.”* 

It was impossible, in considering this 
subject, not to look at coming cvents—at 
those events to which manufacturers looked 
forward with apprechension—namely, the 
decrease in their exports. It was said, 
and much stress had been laid on the 
fact, that there had been an increase in 
the export of our manufactures to some 
foreign markets; but the still more im- 
portant fact was overlooked, that we were 
almost wholly driven from some of our 
old and best markets, while those markets 
to which we were beginning to export 
were at a great distance, and we there 
had to stand a competition with the pro- 
duce of other nations very much less 
burthened than we were. In conclusion, 
he would say, that if some alteration did 
not speedily take place in the present sys- 
tem of Corn-laws, the best interests of the 
country would be jeopardized, and the 
landed interest itself would receive a 
blow from which it would not soon re- 
cover, 

Mr. Handley repudiated on the part of 
those whom he represented, the charges 
that had been made against them, of igno 
rance and self-interest, by those who, he 
did not see on what grounds, arrogated to 
themselves exclusive intelligence on this 
and other questions. The conduct of 
some of the manufacturers had been 
watched, and the miserable expedient of 
closing the mills and working at short 
hours was seen in its true light by the 
operatives, who now perceived that it was 
not their comfort or advantage which were 
aimed at, but the profits and interests of 
the manufacturers themselves, who would 


* Hansard (New Series) Vol, xix. p. 154. 
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bring the operatives to the degraded con- | part in the debate, had advocated a change 


dition of those of Prussia and Saxony. | 
One of the great allegations on this sub- 


ject by the advocates of a change in the | 


present law was, that the proposed change 
would bring about cheap bread. How had 
this been made out? The average price 
of wheat under the present Corn-laws, 
had been 56s. the quarter, while in France, 
during the same period, it was 40s, Now, 
the difference would make a difference of 
only 14d. in the quartern loaf, and taking 
the number of persons in the family of an 
operative at six, which was rather above 
the general average, and saying that they 
consumed forty pounds of bread, or ten 
quarterns in the week, the difference tn 
the prices he had stated would make only 
a difference of 15d. in the weekly expen- 
diture of that family for bread; and, he 
would ask, would that be found to coun- 
tervail the disadvantages which 
arise in other respects from the change in 
the present law? He would also ask 
those who would take away all protection 
against foreign competition from the corn- 
growers of this country—he would ask 
those, were they prepared to give up the 
protection which the manufacturers now 
enjoyed against foreign competition? He 
would ask his right hon. Friends, the 


would | 


Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Pre- | 
sident of the Board of Trade, if they were | 


ready to give up the taxes on foreign 


articles of consumption which competed | 
with our own produce? He was sure that | 


his right hon. Friends, if present, would 
answer in the negative. It was admitted, 
that there was a minimum in the price of 
manufactures below which the manufac- 


turer could not sell with any chance of | 


profit. The case was similar with respect 
to the price of agricultural produce, and 
why should not, he again asked, the agri- 
culturist get an equal protection with the 
manufacturer of woollens or cottons ? 
Would the woollen manufacturers of 
Yorkshire or Stroud be satisfied to be 


exposed to the full competition of the | 
foreign manufacturer of those articles ? | 


Or wonld our West-India planters be 
satisfied with the cultivation of beetroot 
sugar here? He believed not. The whole 
of the land was mortgaged to the public 
creditor; but if they found nothing but 
naked and untilled fields, what would be 
the value to the public creditor of the 
collateral security of mills and machinery? 
Many hon. Members who had taken a 








in the present system, without informing 
the House what the nature of that change 
should be. If the noble Lord, the Secre- 
tary for the Ifome Department, were now 
in his place, he would ask him, was it 
fair to talk of changes, and not tell them 
what those changes should be? But they 
were told that the change, whatever it 
was, would be beneficial to the agricul- 
turists ? Now, he must say, that he spoke 
the sentiments of 8,000 constituents, and 
he was sure that not one of them desired 
any such — however, on their parts, 
he would say, that they, no doubt, felt 
grateful for ie desire io benefit chem? in 
spite of themselves. Let him add, that 
out of 235 parishes in the district which 
he represented, little short of 200 had 
declared themselves against any change in 
the present system. Much stress had 
been laid on the fluctuations in the price 

of corn in the last year, but he would 
appeal to all who were acquainted with 
the subject, whether they remembered any 
such year since 1816, or before — since 
1801, or before that, since 17 5? But 
corn was not the only web in which 
great fluctuation had taken place in the 
same time. Would the right hon, Gen- 
tleman, the President of the Board of 
Trade, say that those fluctuations were 
attributable to the sliding scale of duties ? 
Or would he, in adopting fixed duties, 
give also fixed seasons, and, rivalling the 
great Murphy, take the elements under 
his protection, and in a dry June indulge 
them with an occasional shower of rain? 
It was absurd to talk of {fluctuations being 
exclusively confined to corn, or being the 
result of a scale of duties. This was 
shown by the fact, that two articles which 
were subject to fixed duties—he meant 
tallow and wool—had fluctuated as much 
in price as any afticles mentioned in the 
Price Current. Tallow had fluctuated 
from 28s. to 51s., and wool from 2s. 7d. 
to 6d. in the pound. As to our being 
left dependent on any foreign nation for 
our supply of corn, he would say, that the 
day when that dependence should arrive 
would be an unfortunate one for this 
country. See what might have occurred 
to our army in the Peninsula when the 
supply from America had been cut off 
from us for a time. Why, had it not 
been for the characteristic foresight of 
Wellington in getting in six months’ pro- 
visions for his army instead of three, the 
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embargo in America would have injured it 
to an extent which 100,000 foreign 
bayonets had been unable to effect. Under 
circumstances of scarcity, when we im- 
ported 12,000,000 quarters of foreign 
corn weighing about 2,400,000 tons, it 
would require 20,000 ships for the corn 
trade alone, and he apprehended that it 
would be difficult for all the navies in the 
world to furnish that number. He would 
merely call on those hon, Gentlemen who 
might be induced, by the specious political 
tactics of others to vote for going into 
Committee, to consider that if the Corn- 
laws were doomed to be repealed, what- 
ever might be the substitute proposed, 


they were placed between the two fires of 


having either a fixed duty or no duty at 
all. As to himself, he was of that class 
who were opposed to the repeal ; in short, 
he was a farmer. 

Mr. Hobhouse felt himself bound to 
make a few observations on what he con- 
sidered to be a most unjust attack of the 


hon. Member who had just spoken and of 


others upon those persons by whom he 
was supported ; and if the hon. Member 
wished to be sure of the truth of what he 
now stated, he would refer him to the 
statement recently made by the noble 
Lord, the other Member for Lincolnshire, 
ata public meeting of that county. That 
noble Lord had stated, that this opposi- 
tion to the Corn-laws was not got up by 
those who wished to benefit the working 
classes, but by mere popularity hunters. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !”] Hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site cheered that statement, and he sup- 
posed, therefore, that they identified them- 
selves with it; but he would reply, that 
there was not a more high-minded or 
intellectual class of men than those who 
were engaged in the manufactures of the 
kingdom; and he would say, that the 
noble Lord was not warranted by facts in 
attributing to the opposers of the Corn- 
laws such disgraceful intentions. As to 
himself, he was not influenced by the pres- 
sure from without, and during the last ses- 
sion had voted for inquiry into this sub- 
ject. He therefore trusted that neither 
he nor those who acted with him would 
be attacked with such invidious epithets 
as those which he had spoken of. The 
hon. Member for Lincolnshire had re- 
peated the statement which had been 
frequently made in the course of this de- 
bate, as to the object of the motion being 
to lower the rate of wages, Now, he be- 
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lieved that all those who had inquired 
into this matter, and whose opinions were 
entitled to attention, and indeed all those 
who had written books upon the subject. 
[‘* Laughter.”| Hon. Gentlemen seemed 
to look with great contempt on such au- 
thorities, but those authorities had said 
that the rate of wages must depend nearly 
on the supply and the demand. He would 
now undertake to refute the statements of 
the right hon. Baronet opposite, who had 
last night attacked the right hon. Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade and the noble 
Secretary for the Home Department, say- 
ing that they had treated labour as a com- 
modity. He would assert that labour was 
a commodity, and, in support of that 
opinion, he would refer to an authority 
not much liked, perhaps, by hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, although he spoke of one 
who was a great political economist—he 
meant Mr. Burke. That gentleman, in 
his Thoughts and Details on Scarcity, 
which he published in 1795, had said— 
“The rate of wages in truth has no direct 
relation to the price ; labour is a commo- 
dity like every other, and rises or falls 
according to the demand.” And in the 
same tract Mr. Burke had also said :— 
“ And, first, | premise that labour is, as I 
have already intimated, a commodity, and 
as such an article of trade. If I am right 
in this notion, then labour must be sub- 
ject to all the laws and principles of trade, 
and to regulation foreign to them, and 
that may be totally inconsistent with those 
principles and those laws.” Hon. Gentle- 
men might denounce or deride Mr. Burke 
as a mere political economist, but he was 
one whose authority was considered great 
on all political subjects. Burke made the 
very same statement to which the right hon. 
Baronet, the Member for Pembroke, had 
objected, and he left it to the House to 
decide which was the better authority of 
the two, the right hon. Baronet, the Mem- 
ber for Pembroke, or Edmund Burke. The 
hon. Member near him (Mr. Handley) had 
said that the rise and growth of manufac- 
tures on the continent was principally 
owing to the twenty-five years of peace. 
He admitted the statement, and thought 
that it would have been more fair, more 
practical, and more just, if the fact had 
been so stated at the beginning; but if 
peace were pouring its blessings upon 
foreign countries, if they were then feeling 
the benefit of it in greater prosperity, and 
in the superior advantages of trade, he 
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asked was it right, proper, or just, in| been destroyed as unfit for use. He found 
them, or whether they behaved as became | on inquiry, that the quantity was not 
representatives of the English people, when | very great, and that it amounted only 
they, by maintaining these odious restric- | to 829 quarters, which was imported in 
tions upon corn, aided so far in develop- | 1831, and destroyed in 18:37. For six years 


























ing the capital of other countries, and of 


aiding in the destruction of their own 


manufactures. He was not jealous of 


foreign manufactures, he did not grudge 


to see them carrying on the operations of 


all such trades as were suited to the soil, 
and the genius of the respective countries 


in which they were fitted to flourish. But 


at the same time he claimed for the 
manufacturers of England that no injus- 
tice should be done to them—he claimed 


this for the manufacturers which had | 


enabled them to carry or successfully a 


war which had not been undertaken by | 


them, but by the agriculturists. It was a 


war that in his opinion had been carried | 


on upon most unjust principles. It was a 


war to sustain tyranny abroad, for the } 


purpose of preventing reform at home, 
That odious and unjust war hon. Gentle- 
men opposite never could have carried on 
but for the manufacturers, and the 
consequent prosperity of the country. 
He hoped, therefore, that it would no 
longer be said, because the manufactures 


of the Continent had increased by the long | 
duration of peace, that we were still to main- | 


tain this restriction upon corn. He would 
next proceed to another argument of the 
hon. Member near him, which had also 
been frequently referred to in this debate. 
The hon. Member had asked, what was to 
become of the rural population if the 
Corn-laws were repealed? fle might 
reply that every one of the arguments 


(it had been lying in warehouses at an 
| expense generally calculated at not less 
| than 6s. per quarter, and the House must 
/be aware that the merchants were men of 
too much sense to import much grain into 
the country at such an expense. The hon. 
Member near him, had alluded to the 
fluctuation in the price of corn, and on 
this point he would refer him to an 
authority to which he appeared much 
attached — namely, the work of Mr. 
M‘Culloch, in which it was said, that 
although in a particular country the va- 
riations in price might be very great, yet 
it was not very great generally on an ave- 
rage throughout the world, but at the 
same time there must be always some. 
But let the House consider the great dif- 
ference between the highest and lowest 
/price of corn in this country. Under 
| the present system, the lowest price had 
| been 39s. 4d., and the highest 64s. 7d. ; 
} and had not the noble Lord, the Secretary 
for the Home Department, and the right 
hon. President of the Board of ‘Trade de- 
monstrated that this must necessarily be 
the case with a fluctuating scale, because 
when the price of corn rose as it had done 
in the present year, more land was brought 
into cultivation, and the increased produce 
then caused a change in the price. He 
was, therefore, against this system, and 
in his opinion it was as injurious to the 
agriculturist as it was to the manufac- 
| turer. ‘There was another point which had 





used upon this point, went in support of | not yet been touched upon, and that was 


views he himself entertained. If by the 
change a great many lands would be 
thrown out of cultivation, and a great 
many labourers thrown out of employment, 
what did it prove, but that they were 
growing corn upon these lands more ex- 
pensively than it could be had from 
abroad, and they were allowing labourers 
to be employed to disadvantage? He 
fairly admitted that this was a principle 
that made against immediate abrogation, 
and the instantaneous adoption of a free 
trade; but it was also an argument in 
favour of the principle itself. He was 
anxious, in the next place, to make a few 
observations on the statement made by 
the hon. Member for the county of Breck- 
nock as to the quantity of corn that had 


| the principle of the present law. It had 
| been said over and over again, and reite- 
| rated in that debate, that a real protecting 
}duty was only an equivalent for addi- 
tional and extra burdens which farmershad 
ito bear. Now, he found by the present 
law, that when wheat was 60s. per quar- 
ter, the duty was 25s., and that with an 
‘increase of price that duty diminished, 
until at 73s. it became only 1s.; and yet, 
| whether wheat was 73s. or only 60s., the 

burdens of the agriculturist did not vary in 
_ proportion, but continued the samealthough 
_perhapsfor several years theyhad been gra- 
dually diminishing. Itwas contended that 
the realobjectof thislawwas toregulate and 

determine prices; but to him it appeared 
| to be as odious and tyrannical an Act as 
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embargo in America would have injured it 
to an extent which 100,000 foreign 
bayonets had been unable to effect. Under 
circumstances of scarcity, when we im- 
ported 12,000,000 quarters of foreign 
corn weighing about 2,400,000 tons, it 
would require 20,000 ships for the corn 
trade alone, and he apprehended that it 
would be difficult for all the navies in the 
world to furnish that number. He would 
merely call on those hon. Gentlemen who 
might be induced, by the specious political 
tactics of others to vote for going into 
Committee, to consider that if the Corn- 
laws were doomed to be repealed, what- 
ever might be the substitute proposed, 
they were placed between the two fires of 
having either a fixed duty or no duty at 
all, As to himself, he was of that class 
who were opposed to the repeal ; in short, 
he was a farmer. 

Mr. Hobhouse felt himself bound to 
make a few observations on what he con- 
sidered to be a most unjust attack of the 
hon. Member who had just spoken and of 
others upon those persons by whom he 
was supported ; and if the hon. Member 
wished to be sure of the truth of what he 
now stated, he would refer him to the 
statement recently made by the noble 
Lord, the other Member for Lincolnshire, 
at a public meeting of that county. That 
noble Lord had stated, that this opposi- 
tion to the Corn-laws was not got up by 
those who wished to benefit the working 
classes, but by mere popularity hunters. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’] Hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site cheered that statement, and he sup- 
posed, therefore, that they identified them- 
selves with it; but he would reply, that 
there was not a more high-minded or 
intellectual class of men than those who 
were engaged in the manufactures of the 
kingdom; and he would say, that the 
noble Lord was not warranted by facts in 
attributing to the opposers of the Corn- 
laws such disgraceful intentions. As to 
himself, he was not influenced by the pres- 
sure from without, and during the last ses- 
sion had voted for inquiry into this sub- 
ject. He therefore trusted that neither 
he nor those who acted with him would 
be attacked with such invidious epithets 
as those which he had spoken of. The 
hon. Member for Lincolnshire had re- 
peated the statement which had been 
frequently made in the course of this de- 
bate, as to the object of the motion being 
to lower the rate of wages, Now, he bee 
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lieved that all those who had inquired 
into this matter, and whose opinions were 
entitled to attention, and indeed all those 
who had written books upon the subject. 
[‘* Laughter.”| Hon. Gentlemen seemed 
to look with great contempt on such au- 
thorities, but those authorities had said 
that the rate of wages must depend nearly 
on the supply and the demand. He would 
now undertake to refute the statements of 
the right hon. Baronet opposite, who had 
jast night attacked the right hon. Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade and the noble 
Secretary for the Home Department, say- 
ing that they had treated labour as a com- 
modity. He would assert that labour was 
a commodity, and, in support of that 
opinion, he would refer to an authority 
not much liked, perhaps, by hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, although he spoke of one 
who was a great political economist—he 
meant Mr. Burke. That gentleman, in 
his Thoughts and Details on Scarcity, 
which he published in 1795, had said— 
‘The rate of wages in truth has no direct 
relation to the price ; labour is a commo- 
dity like every other, and rises or falls 
according to the demand.” And in the 
same tract Mr. Burke had also said :— 
“ And, first, | premise that labour is, as I 
have already intimated, a commodity, and 
as such an article of trade. If I am right 
in this notion, then labour must be sub- 
ject to all the laws and principles of trade, 
and to regulation foreign to them, and 
that may be totally inconsistent with those 
principles and those laws.” Hon. Gentle- 
men might denounce or deride Mr. Burke 
as a mere political economist, but he was 
one whose authority was considered great 
on all political subjects. Burke made the 
very same statement to which the right hon. 
Baronet, the Member for Pembroke, had 
objected, and he left it to the House to 
decide which was the better authority of 
the two, the right hon. Baronet, the Mem- 
ber for Pembroke, or Edmund Burke. The 
hon. Member near him (Mr. Handley) had 
said that the rise and growth of manufac- 
tures on the continent was principally 
owing to the twenty-five years of peace. 
He admitted the statement, and thought 
that it would have been more fair, more 
practical, and more just, if the fact had 
been so stated at the beginning; but if 
peace were pouring its blessings upon 
foreign countries, if they were then feeling 
the benefit of it in greater prosperity, and 
in the superior advantages of trade, he 
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asked was it right, proper, or just, in| been destroyed as unfit for use. He found 
them, or whether they behaved as became |on inquiry, that the quantity was not 
representatives of the English people, when | very great, and that it amounted only 
they, by maintaining these odious restric- | to 829 quarters, which was imported in 
tions upon corn, aided so far in develop- | 1831, and destroyed in 1837. For six years 




















ing the capital of other countries, and of 
aiding in the destruction of their own 
manufactures. He was not jealous of 
foreign manufactures, he did not grudge 
to see them carrying on the operations of 


all such trades as were suited to the soil, | 


and the genius of the respective countries 


in which they were fitted to flourish. But 


at the same time he claimed for the 
manufacturers of England that no injus- 
tice should be done to them—he claimed 
this for the manufacturers which had 


enabled them to carry on successfully a. 


war which had not been undertaken by 
them, but by the agriculturists. It was a 
war that in his opinion had been carried 
on upon most unjust principles. It was a 
war to sustain tyranny abroad, for the 
purpose of preventing reform at home. 
That odious and unjust war hon. Gentle- 
men opposite never could have carried on 
but for the manufacturers, and the 
consequent prosperity of the country. 
He hoped, therefore, that it would no 
longer be said, because the manufactures 
of the Continent had increased by the long 


duration of peace, that we were still to main- | 


tain this restriction upon corn, He would 


next proceed to another argument of the | 


hon. Member near him, which had also 
been frequently referred to in this debate. 
The hon. Member had asked, what was to 
become of the rural population if the 
Corn-laws were repealed? He might 
reply that every one of the arguments 
used upon this point, went in support of 
views he himself entertained. If by the 
change a great many lands would be 
thrown out of cultivation, and a great 
many labourers thrown out of employment, 


what did it prove, but that they were. 


growing corn upon these lands more ex- 
pensively than it could be had from 


abroad, and they were allowing labourers | 
to be employed to disadvantage? He. 


fairly admitted that this was a principle 
that made against immediate abrogation, 
and the instantaneous adoption of a free 


trade; but it was also an argument in’ 
favour of the principle itself. He was. 
anxious, in the next place, to make a few | 


observations on the statement made by 
the hon. Member for the county of Breck- 
nock as to the quantity of corn that had 


jit had been lying in warehouses at an 
}expense generally calculated at not less 
| than 6s. per quarter, and the House must 
'be aware that the merchants were men of 
too much sense to import much grain into 
‘the country at such an expense. The hon. 
Member near him, had alluded to the 
fluctuation in the price of corn, and on 
this point he would refer him to an 
authority to which he appeared much 
attached —-namely, the work of Mr. 
M‘Culloch, in which it was said, that 
although in a particular country the va- 
riations in price might be very great, yet 
it was not very great generally on an ave- 
rage throughout the world, but at the 
same time there must be always some. 
} But let the House consider the great dif- 
| ference between the highest and lowest 
;price of corn in this country. Under 
the present system, the lowest price had 
been 39s. 4d., and the highest 64s. 7d. ; 
} and had not the noble Lord, the Secretary 
| for the Home Department, and the right 
j hon. President of the Board of Trade de- 
|monstrated that this must necessarily be 
the case with a fluctuating scale, because 
| when the price of corn rose as it had done 
| in the present year, more land was brought 
into cultivation, and the increased produce 
then caused a change in the price. He 
was, therefore, against this system, and 
in his opinion it was as injurious to the 
agriculturist as it was to the manufac- 
turer. ‘There was another point which had 
not yet been touched upon, and that was 
the principle of the present law. It had 
been said over and over again, and reite- 
rated in that debate, that a real protecting 
duty was only an equivalent for addi- 
tional and extra burdens which farmershad 
to bear. Now, he found by the present 
law, that when wheat was 60s. per quar- 
ter, the duty was 25s., and that with an 
increase of price that duty diminished, 
until at 73s. it became only ls.; and yet, 
whether wheat was 73s. or only 60s., the 
burdens of the agriculturist did not vary in 
proportion, butcontinued the samealthough 
perhapsfor several years theyhad been gra- 
dually diminishing. Itwas contended that 
the realobjectof thislawwas toregulate and 
| determine prices; but to him it appeared 
| to be as odious and tyrannical an Act as 
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any set of men could ever institute. THe 
really did not think the agriculturists 
would be losers to the extent that was 
supposed, and on this subject he had do- 
cuments that he could read to the House, 
but would not detain them by doing so. 
By one of those documents, however, it 
appeared that Mr. Dawson had in 1814 
stated to the Committee that there was a 
constant temptation amongst farmers to 
overcrop the land, and that the direct 
operation of this law would be to encou- 
rage that system. He would also put this 
question on one other ground—be would 
compare this law with others. The House 
had passed a Factory Bill, and a Poor 
Law Bill, and he would say, that the 
principle of the present Corn-laws was 
directly against the principles of those 
measures. Was it not a mockery of a 
grievance, was it not unjust, to tell the 
manufacturers that they would not raise 
the rate of wages, and yet that the agri- 
culturists of this country should be en- 
gaged in a decp conspiracy to raise the 
price of corn? He knew nothing to be 
compared with the Corn-laws, but the 
legislation of Jack Cade. It was under- 
taking to fix the price of goods. As to the 
appeal of the hon. Member for Lincoin- 
shire to the right hon. the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in his absence with respect 
to the revenue: the claims of the public 
creditor, it was said by him, could not be 
discharged if the protecting duty for corn 
was taken off. Upon this point he referred 
to the statement of the hon. Member for 
the Tower Hamlets, and to the proof he 
had given that in the years in which corn 
was low in price, the revenue was high, 
and so, vice versa, when corn was high, 
the revenue was low. The fact was, that 
the repeal of the Corn-laws would not 
only raise the revenue, but diminish the 
public burdens, by reducing the expendi- 
ture upon the public establishments. They 
had heard the other night of the expenses 
of victualling the navy and army. These 
expenses were greatly increased by the 
fictitious price that was set on corn. He 
hoped that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would show the hop. Member for Lin- 
colnshire, that a repeal of the Corn-laws 
would be expedient not only in reducing 
the expenditure, but also in increasing 
the revenue. This was a matter which 
could not be lightly treated, nor hastily 
disposed of, for if the motion before the 
House were rejected, hon. Members would 
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be obliged to hear it again and again. The 
subject ought to be brought forward in 
every way; and as the advocates for 
repeal could not be heard by their counsel 
at the Bar, he hoped that hon. Members 
would introduce it in every collateral 
manner that they possibly could. He 
knew that this language was not pleasing 
to hon. Gentlemen opposite, and that 
the prospect it presented to them could 
not be at all agreeable to them. He was 
not quite sure that Government was anx- 
ious for this course of proceeding, as all 
that they must naturally be always desi- 
rous for was, to bring the public business 
of the Session to a chose as speedily as 
possible. He said that this was the bu- 
siness the most important of all, and he 
did not know how they could be en- 
gaged more nobly than in redressing 
the grievances of the entire people. 
When the hon. Member for Lincolnshire 
spoke of the number of petitions upon 
this subject, he presumed that the hon. 
Member referred to Lincolnshire; but he 
only wondered, when the hon. Member 
addressed himself to that point, that his 
party had not suggested to him that he 
was touching upon dangerous ground, 
He had heard himself the number of pe- 
titioners on both sides. He supposed 
that the number of petitioners was, with- 
in a few months, not less than 418,000 
for repeal, and the number of the other 
party did not, he believed, for he spoke 
from recollection, amount to one-third of 
that number. The advocates of repeal 
had the public—they had the people, de- 
termined and resolved upon demanding 
redress, even until they extorted it from 
reluctance. They would speak out in a 
voice not to be misunderstood, and if they 
could not obtain justice from that House, 
they would resort to all those unconstitu- 
tional methods which he, for one, should 
deplore. It rested with that House to 
prevent the people from having recourse 
to such means, by redressing those enor- 
mous grievances, which were a crime 
and a disgrace to the whole country. 
In the general statement made by the 
hon. Member for Kilkenny he agreed, 
and he certainly could have wished 
that the whole weight of the Government 
had been thrown into the scale in 
favour of the repeal of the Corn-laws. 
But he would tell the Gentlemen op- 
posite, that he would rather have the 
Corn-laws made an open question in the 
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Cabinet than a close one on the other 
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side of the House. The eyes of the 
country were anxiously looking to the 
votes to be recorded that night, and he 
hoped the people would not perceive, 
that whilst there was impartiality on that 
(the Ministerial) side of the House, whilst 


they saw the Gentlemen around him | 


voting in reference to the present question 


in different ways, he trusted they would | 


not perceive all the Gentlemen opposite 


leagued in close compact against any | 
change of the present system of Corn- | 


laws. If, on the contrary, they saw the 
other side of the House banded together 
to resist the motion, the people would say 


that it had not been considered dispas- | 
sionately, and without reference to party. 


feelings. If they saw the Members for 
opulent trading and manufacturing towns 
united in this question with the repre- 
sentatives of agricultural counties, they 
would know what sort of judgment to 
form of the hon. Gentlemen opposite, for 
they would see them unable to co-operate 
with the advocates of change, of which 
they approved, because they were entirely 
fettered by party trammels, 
and trust that this might not be the case; 


he hoped they would rise superior to party | 
considerations; that they would discard | 
those invidious and often unmeaning dis- | 


tinctions which prevented men acting for 
the benefit of their country. He hoped 


they would that night join with the sup- | 


porters of the motion. But, whether they 
did or not, it was his firm opinion that 
they ought todo so. He, at all events, 
was resolved to have his conscience clear 


with his country; and, that he might not | 


seem to participate in the unjust and 
odious protectio yn to corn, 
his vote in favour of the motion of “the 
hon, Member for Wolverhampton. 


Sir R. Peel:—Sir, asthis is the fourth | 


night of thedebate upon the Corn-laws; and | 
as I do not intend to avail myself of those 
daily discussions upon collateral topics, 
with which we have been threatened by 
the hon. Gentleman, (the menace of which 
is infinitely more formidable to me than 
that of the physical force to which he has 
alluded), I desire to take advantage of this 
opportunity to express my opinions upon 
this subject. The hon. Gentleman, in 
the conclusion of his observations, depre- 
cated unanimity upon this side of the 
House. He exhorted us not to exhibit to 
an admiring country, so extraordinary a 
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contrast with his own side of the House, 
and especially with her Majesty’s 5 Govern. 
ment. Now if the hon. Gentleman had 
deprecated unanimity amongst the agricul- 
tural Members, for fear that it might be 
inferred, that they were influenced by 
{motives of self-interest, I could under- 
stand his exhortation to disunion; but 
that which he fears and deprecates, is not 
the harmonious action of a single and ex- 
'clusive class, swayed by the same fears 
and motives; he evidently anticipates from 
the progress of this discussion, and from 
' the pre ponderance of the argument, that 
the Representatives of the agricultural, the 
‘commercial, and the manufacturing in- 
terests, out of deference to the opinions 
and feelings of their respective constitu- 
ents, will unite in resistance to the repeal 
of the Corn-laws, not in order to protect 
the special interests of one class of the 
‘community, but the general interests of 
the whole. There are two modes of 
arguing a question of thiskind. The first, 
/and that which is infinitely the most con- 
‘venient to the speaker, and the most 
palatable to a popular assembly, is to 
avoid any reference to dry details and 
close reasoning, to seize on some weak 
point in the speech of an incautious ad- 
versary, or to make an appeal on some 
party ground, to the excited feelings and 
passions of your audience. The other is 
‘calmly to review the arguments opposed to 
you which have been chiefly relied upon 
‘in debate, to assign to such as cannot be 
| satisfactorily answered their proper weight, 
and to attempt to refute those which may 
,admit of refutation. This latter is the 
course I mean to pursue, from deep con- 
| viction of the magnitude of the question 
and respect for the interests involved in it; 
but in order to pursue it satisfactorily, I 
must claim that patience and attention, 
which I incur the risk of forfeiting by pre- 
_ferring arguments and details, dull and 
| uninteresting in themselves, to more popu- 
lar and exciting appeals. I wish to re- 
view generally the reasons that have been 
alleged for a repeal or material alteration 
of the Corn-laws; not those only that 
have been relied on in the present discus- 
sion, but those also which though appar- 
ently forgotten in this particular debate, 
were mainly insisted on at the commence- 
ment of Corn-law agitation. Before these 
debates began, and ‘previously to the com- 
mencement of this Session, I inferred that 
the chief stress would be laid upon the 
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decaying state of commerce and manufac- 
tures. When I found that agitation was 
determined on, that the board of delegates 
had been constituted, that appeals were 
made to physical force, that the aris- 
tocracy and the landed proprietors of the 
country were denounced to public venge- 
ance by those portions of the press which 
are generally the advocates of the existing 
Government. I thought that the depressed 
state of commerce and of manufactures, 
and the impoverished condition of the 
mechanic and artisan would be brought 
prominently forward. But what has be- 
come in this debate of the depressed state 
of manufactures? Why have the dele- 
gates been forgotten? When the Mem- 
ber for Kendal (Mr. G. W. Wood) stated 
on the first night of the Session, that 
manufactures were recovering from de- 
pression, and that the general commerce 
of the country was in a sound and satis- 
factory state, he provoked the utmost in- 
dignation by the manly candour of his 
avowals. Was he right or was he wrong 
in his statements? If he was right, why 
has he been punished for his honesty? If 
he was wrong, why have not you exposed 
his error? The fact is, you know that he 
was right, and that official documents, 
since published, have confirmed his state- 
ments. You know there could have been 
no permanent advantage in his conceal- 
ment of facts, which if withheld, those 
documents must shortly have exhibited. 
The displeasure which he has incurred, the 
punishment with which he has been visited, 
prove that he deprived the advocates 
for repeal of the argument on which they 
had mainly relied, when he publicly pro- 
claimed with the authority belonging to 
his name and station, that manufactures 
were rapidly reviving, and that commerce 
was in a satisfactory condition. The 
Member for Kendal, holding the high 
office of President of the Chamber of 
Commerce for Manchester, disposed of 
the first allegation—namely, of present 
decay, and general distress—when he de- 
clared it to be his opinion that the com- 
merce of England is at the present 
moment in a most satisfactory condition 
—that he never recollected a period when 
the return to a state of healthy commerce 
and of comparative prosperity followed so 
rapidly a season of preceding depression ; 
when he showed that the shipping interest 
of the country is now in a vigorous con- 
dition, and is rapidly extending; and 
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that, comparing the exports of the prin- 
cipal objects of British manufacture in 
the year 1838, with the average of the 
four preceding years, there is an excess in 
favour of the former of 3,112,000/. of 
declared value, being an increase of 74 
per cent. When it became necessary to 
abandon the first position, another was 
assumed. It was said— 

‘True, the general amount of exports has 
increased, but the increase has taken place in 
respect to those articles which most nearly 
approach the raw material itself, for the pro- 
duction of which the least degree of manual 
skill and labour is required, and which con- 
stitute the elements of foreign manufactures, 
competing with, and injuring our own. The 
very increase, therefore, so far from being an 
indication of prosperity, is a sign of decay.’’ 

The Member for Manchester (Mr. Phil- 
lips), takes this view of the question, and 
assures us that there is ground for serious 
apprehension, with respect to the future 
stability of our manufacturing and com- 
mercial superiority. I should attach the 
utmost importance to these apprehensions, 
if they were shewn to be well-founded. 
So intimate is the sympathy between the 
condition of agriculture and trade, so 
powerful and immediate is the force of 
their reciprocal action upon each other, 
that if the prosperity of trade be endan- 
gered, the narrowest and most exclusive 
advocate of the interests of agriculture 
cannot be blind to the consequence, But 
the Member for Manchester should not 
demand from us implicit faith in mere 
predictions. He should explain the 
ground on which his apprehensions are 
founded. If they are fortified by argu 
ment, or official documents, they are en- 
titled to the utmost respect; but predic- 
tion without argument, and apprehensions 
not sustained by official returns, cannot 
be considered conclusive. I place against 
the authority of the Member for Man- 
chester, high as it unquestionably is, this 
paper, entitled “'Trade and Navigation,” 
delivered within the last week, not called 
for by an advocate of the Corn-laws, but 
presented by her Majesty’s command. 
This paper, the most recent and most 
authentic document we have, does not 
corroborate the statement that our ex- 
ports of those branches of manufacture 
into which skill and manual labour enter, 
are upon the decline. On the contrary, 
this paper exhibits a very rapid recovery 
from depression. It contains a compa- 
rative view of the exports of British pro- 
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duce and manufactures, and an account 
of the shipping employed in the foreign 
and coasting trade for the years 1837 and 
1838. Now, in the year ending the 30th 
September, 1837, the average price of 
corn was 56s. 5d. In the latter year 
ending on the same day, it was 59s. 107. 
We have, therefore, an advance in the 
price of subsistence, and whatever may 
be the tendency of such an advance, the 
immediate effect of it has not been to 
repress the elastic energy and buoyancy 
of manufacturing industry, so far as we 
can form a judgment from this return. 
The total declared value of exports in the 
two years respectively is as follows :— 
1837. 1838. 
£36,228,468. £43,338,839 

Let us now refer to the items of which 
this general aggregate is formed for the 
purpose of inquiring how far the allega- 
tion is correct, that although the general 
result may appear to be favourable, it is 
in fact otherwise, on account of the rela- 
tive increase of the export of those arti- 
cles, which are rather the foundations for 
foreign manufactures, than the elaborate 
produce of our own. 


Year. Declared value 


In Woollen-yarn £. 
the export in 1837 was 333,098 
1838 365,657 


” ” 
In Cotton-yarn in 1837 6,965,942 
”» 0 1838 7,430,582 
In Linen-yarn in 1837 479,000 
” ” 1838 655,000 


exhibiting an increase no doubt in the 
export of articles into which labour and 
skill enter only in a slight degree. 


But then the increase in Woollen manufac- 
tures, other than Yarn was from 
4,660,000/, in 1837, to 
5,792,0001. in 1838. 
In cotton manufactures from 
13,640,000/. in 1837, to 
16,700,000/, in 1838. 
In Linen manufactures from 
2,133,000/. in 1837, to 
2,919,000/. in 1838. 
In Glass there was a decline from 
477,000/. in 1837, to 
376,000/, in 1838. 
But in Silk manufactures there was 
an increase, from 503,000/. in 1837, to 
778,000/. in 1838. 
In Hardware and Cutlery, from 
1,460,800/. in 1837, to 
1,507,000/. in 1838. 
In Earthenware, from 
563,000/. in 1837, to 
670,000/, in 1838. 
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Now, looking either at the general re- 
sult, of an increase in our total exports, 
from 36,228,0001. in 1837, to 43,338,000/. 
in 1838, or at the increase in specific ar- 
ticles of export, can it be denied that 
such an instance of recovery from depres- 
sion, coincident with an increase in the 
price of food, is a satisfactory indication 
that the foundations of our manufacturing 
superiority are not undermined by the ri- 
valry of foreign powers, and at any rate, 
not undermined through the operation of 
the Corn-laws? It was said, on a former 
occasion, that a mere increase in the 
quantity of exported articles is no test of 
manufacturing prosperity ; that the money 
value may have declined while the quan- 
tity has increased. Be it so;—but the 
calculations to which I have been refer- 
ring, are calculations not of quantity but 
of money value. ‘The same official paper 
contains an account of the shipping em- 
ployed in the foreign and coasting trade 
in 1837, and 1838 :— 

In the first year there were 18,113 vessels 
employed in the Foreign trade, of which, 
12,252 were British vessels. 

In the last year, 19,639, of which 12,890 
were British. 

Now for the next allegation. It was 
to this ettect :— 

“All this may be true, but it has become 
necessary in order to maintain the contest for 
manufacturing superiority with other nations, 
to make so large a reduction in the price of 
the exported article, that the home manufac- 
ture is carried on with scarcely any profitable 
return to those engaged in it. Compare the 
proportion which the declared value of our 
exports in late years has borne to the quantity, 
with the proportion which it bore in former 
years, and you will find that the value is 
almost stationary, or, perhaps, declining, 
while the quantity rapidly increased.” 

This was the position of Alderman 
Waithman, which he manfully maintained 
for several successive years, notwithstand- 
ing he could procure no support for it. 
We admit the fact, that the price of the 
exported article, in many branches of ma- 
nufacture, has declined, but we deny, that 
it follows as a just inference from that 
fact, that profits have been proportionally 
affected. It is impossible to make this 
point more clear, or to quote higher au- 
thority upon it, than by referring to state- 
ments made, and evidence given by ma- 
nufacturers of Manchester of the highest 
character. In the year 1830, a committee 
inquired into the state of the East India 
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Trade, and the policy of opening it to 
British enterprise. Mr. Birley, a former 
President of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Manchester, and Mr. Kennedy, were 
examined before that committee. Their 
object was to show the probability that 
there would be a great export of cotton 
twist to India, if the trade were opened ; 
and a paper prepared by Mr. Lee, of 
Manchester, from which .the following is 
an extract, was produced for that pur- 
pose. 

“In the year 1782, cotton twist, by Sir R. 
Arkwright’s invention, exceeded the cost of 
the raw material 20s. in the pound for what is 
called in the trade No. 60. It now exceeds 
it by the mule only 1s. 6d. per lb., and taking 
into account the depreciation in the value of 
money, it cannot be estimated at less than a 
reduction of from 20s. to 9d. per pound—an 
astonishing instance of skill and economy su- 
peradded to the great advancement in both, 
previously made by Sir R. Arkwright.” 

Q. “ Can you furnish the Committee with a 
comparison of the cost of labour in producing 
yarns in England in 1812 and 1830?” 

A. “Ican. Ihave a statement showing it 
by the pound ; and also the price of a con- 
tinuous thread a mile long, in 1812 and 1830: 
Price of cotton Price of labour. 

1812 1830 1812 1830 
2s, 10d. 1s. 6d. 1s. O}d. 


Cost of manufactured article per Ib. 
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In 1812 38. 6d. 
In 1830 R ‘ 1s. 103d, 

“Is it then a matter of surprise that the 
selling price of 2 manufactured article should 
be reduced, when there is a reduction of one 
hundred per cent. in the price of the raw ma- 
terial, and when by the wonderful contrivances 
of mechanical ingenuity, the same manufac. 
tured article which in 1782 cost in labour 
twenty shillings the pound, in 1812 cost 
eighteen pence? 

“Tt may be said, that there was a differ- 
ence in the price of labour between 1812 and 
1830 ?—There was not—the price of labour in 
Mr. Kennedy’s calculations, for the two pe- 
riods, is the same.”’ 


He says,— 

“Tn 1812 and 1830 the wages of labour 
are estimated at twenty pence per diem for 
every person employed, including men, women 


and children. The reduction, therefore, in the 
cost of labour was not a reduction of wages.” 


It has been observed in this debate, 
that British manufactured articles are 
selling in foreign markets for less than 
prime cost, and that foreign markets are 
overstocked. Hear Mr. Kennedy also on 
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“Do not you know that English manufac- 
tures at the present instant in India are now 
selling below the prime cost?” 

He replied— 

“There is not a market in the world which 
we do not sometimes overstock, but I alw ays 
expect good to result from that.” 


At the same time I do not deny that 
considering the extent of competition, 
there may be a material reduction of the 
profits of manufacturers, and that the 
pressure of such reduction is severely felt 
by many of them who have small estab. 
lishments and a limited command of 
capital. They contend to a disadvantage 
with those who can undersell them in 
consequence of the employment of large 
numbers of operatives in new manufac- 
tories built on the most improved princi- 
ples, and filled with the best machinery, 
The position of the small capitalist does 
not materially differ in principle, (I trust 
it does in degree), from that of the hand- 
loom weavers, after the invention of the 
power-loom. But this disadvantage to 
the small manufacturer is not traceable to 
the Corn-laws. It is not caused by the 
reduction of profits. If the large capi- 
talist could realise a profit of twenty per 
cent. instead of the present amount of his 
profits, (small as it may be) he would 
equally avail himself of the advantage to 
which his capital and consequent com- 
mand over both labour and machinery 
entitle him. But if profits are so un- 
reasonably low, how does it happen that 
the number of new factories has greatly 
increased within the last few years, that 
the factory destroyed by accident is in- 
stantly replaced, and that new factories 
are constantly erected? The reason some- 
times given, namely, that those who are 
already embarked in manufacturing spe- 
culations, find it necessary to extend their 
establishments for the purpose of increas- 
ing the scanty amount of profit, is not 
very satisfactory. It does not at any rate 
account for the building of new factories 
by new speculators. It is said indeed, 
that although new factories have been 
built, and old ones enlarged, this has not 
taken place very recently; nay, more, 
that many of the factories so built, are at 
present either totally or partially closed. 
This was said especially in the case of 
Preston, I believe. Now I hold in my 
hand a letter from Preston, calculated to 
mitigate the apprehensions on this head, 
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This letter positively declares that only | 


two mills, and those very small ones, have 
reduced the time of working; that the 
owner of one of these mills is a Corn-law 
delegate; and that the owners of both of 
them, finding no other persons prepared 
to follow their example, have wisely re- 


solved to sail with the stream, and resume 


their accustomed labours. The last and 
the most important statement of the 
manufacturers, was to this effect: ‘ All 
this may be very true; the declared vaiue 


of exports may have increased, more mills , 


may have been built, yet the increased 
quantity of manufactured goods is_pro- 
duced in consequence of the reduction of 
the wages of the labourer, and of exacting 
from him a degree of labour which he , 
is unable to bear.” Now, I consider this 
statement, that the condition of the la- 
bourer has been rendered worse by the | 
operation of the Corn-law, a most import- 
ant one, and I have no hesitation in saying, 
that unless the existence of the Corn-law | 
can be shewn to be consistent, not only | 
with the prosperity of agriculture and the 
maintenance of the landlord’s interest, but 
also with the protection, and the mainte- | 
nance of the general interests of the 
country, and especially with the improve- 
ment of the condition of the labouring 
class, the Corn-law is practically at an 
end. But let us look to those documents 
which contain evidence as to the general 
condition of the working classes, and do 
they, I ask, shew that the condition of the 
poor in those towns where manufactures 
are chiefly carried on has been rendered | 
worse or their comforts curtailed? I do! 
not allude to those peculiar cases of 
individual sufiering which will always be | 
found where there are such complicated | 
relations of society as exist in England. 
It will ever be the case that there will be 
particular cases of distress and suffering 
caleulated to awaken our deepest sym- 
pathy; but the argument from individual | 
cases of privation is not conclusive. It 
admits, too, of easy application to agricul- | 
tural distress in case the Corn-laws were | 
repealed, and the poor soils thrown out of 
cultivation. We might adduce the case of | 
the peasant advanced in life, attached to | 
the spot of his birth, able and willing | 
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satisfactory, yet perhaps no better evi- 
dence as to general results can be had 
than the Reports of the Savings’ Banks. 
You say that your object is, that the 
manufacturing class should not merely be 
enabled to provide themselves with the 
means of daily subsistence, but to lay by 
something for the future comfort of them- 
selves and their families. A wise and 
benevolent object! Let us see whether it 
is altogether fiustrated. First, take the 
case of Liverpool. I direct attention to 
Liverpool because it is the port most 
extensively engaged in the export of 
manufactured goods, and would conse- 
quently immediately feel the eftects of any 
decrease in manufacturing prosperity. I 
am fortunately enabled to institute a 
comparison between the first period of the 
operation of the Corn-laws and the latter 
period, and thus to ascertain if any in- 


jurious effects have been produced upon 


the population of that important town 
by those laws. I shall refer to the first 
four years which elapsed after the com- 
mencement of the present Corn-laws, and 
the four years last past. 


During the first four 
years, namely, the years 
1829, 1830, 1831, and 
1832, commencing the 
20th of Hovemlier, 
1528, and ending the 
20th of November, 
1832, the number of 
new accounts opened 
in the Liverpool Sav- 
ings’ Bank was, ac- 
cording to this state- 
ment. 1,300 

The average number of 
deposits £55,000 0 0 

| During the last four 
years, namely, 1835, 

1836, 1837, 1838 — 
commencing the 20th 
of November, 1834, 
and ending the 20th 
of November, 1838, 
the average number of 
new accounts opened 
was. » 2,040 


| The average amount of 


deposits P ‘ 80,000 0 0 


Now, does this, I ask, indicate any de- 


to labour, unfit for any other than rural | cline in the condition of the population of 


occupations, banished from home, and | 


forced to seek a scanty subsistence in a, Corn-law ? 
We should look at inquiries to Liverpool. 
general results, and though not altogether ! to produce to the House a comparison of 


manufacturing town. 


Liverpool under the operation of this 
But I have not confined my 
I am also enabled 
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the amount of deposits and the number 
of accounts in the town of Nottingham. 


In the three monthsof No- ££. s. d. 
vember, December, and Ja- 
nuary, 1837-8, the amount 
of deposits in the savings’ 
bank was . 

And inthe three months of 
November, December, and 
January,1838-9, the amount 
of deposits was , - 13,211 0 0 

In the firstenamed period the 
amount paid out of the bank 
was ° . : . 10,096 0 0 

And in the latter period the 
amount of deposits paid 
out of the bank was . 9,392 0 0 


12,270 4 6 


Thus showing that in the three months 
which I have quoted of the last year there 
was an increase of 940/., in the amount 
of the money paid into the savings’ bank, 
and a decrease of 700/., in the money 
which had been drawn out. 1 have a re- 
turn from Leicester, another town exten- 
sively engaged in manufactures. 


In the year ending No- 
vember 20, 1837, the 
number of depositors 
in the Leicester Sa- 
vings’ Bank, whose 
balances were below 
201., was ‘ . 794 

And in the year end- 
ing the 20th of No- 
vember, 1838, the 
number of depositors 


under 20/. was - 916 

The amountof the sums £ <¢; Gd; 
deposited in 1837 
was ; . : 9,843 0 0 


And in 1838 : 
The total number of 
depositors in the 


10,742 0 0 


first year was - 1,682 
And the number in 
the last year . 1,876 


I have also made inquiries of a similar 
character with respect to Birmingham. 


In Birmingham, during the a ww 
three months of November, 
December, and January, 
1837-8, the amount received 
at the Savings’ Bank was . 

And the amount paid out to 
depositors by the bank was 

In the three months — No- 
vember, December, and 
January, 1838-9,the amount 
of deposits was : 

And the amount paid by the 
bank to the depositors 


12,297 15 4 


9,907 13 2 


14,870 610 


8,554 5 4 


Showing an increase of the deposits 
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and a decrease of the money paid out by 
the bank, Of course I have not omitted 
from my inquiry, the chief seats of the 
cotton manufacture—Glasgow and Man- 
chester. Before I refer to the report of 
the Savings’ Bank at Glasgow, let me 
pause a moment, to contemplate the won- 
derful increase in the population and 
wealth of that great city—-an increase, 
coincident with the operation of those 
laws which have given protection to do- 
mestic agriculture. In 1812 the popula- 
tion of Glasgow amounted to 103,743. 
The harbour dues received were 4,800/. 
In 1838 the population amounted to 
262,000. The harbour dues to 40,2601. 
The increase in the consumption of coal 
is a still more striking indication of in- 
creasing industry, and productive power. 
In 1831, that is, shortly after the present 
Corn-laws came into operation, the con- 
sumption of coal in Glasgow, was calcu- 
lated at 561,000 tons. In 1838, the 
Corn-laws having been in force during 
the whole interval, having exercised what- 
ever of prejudicial influence they can ex- 
ercise upon the enterprise and industry of 
Glasgow, the consumption of coal in the 
short space of seven years, was more than 
doubled, amounting to no less than 
1,200,000 tons. But to return to the 
Savings’ Banks; the report from which 
I quote is the third report of the National 
Savings’ Bank of Glasgow, made on the 
22nd of February, 1839. It contains a 
comparative account of the state of the 
Savings’ Bank in the two years ending 
20th November, 1837 and 1838 respect- 
ively. 
In the first year the number 

of new entrants was. 3,711 
Inthe second year . . 4,694 
In the first year the amount 

of deposits was. £48,193 
In the second ° ° £75,798 

In the first year the number of de- 
positors from the class of mechanics and 
artificers, was 1,905, In the second, from 
the same class 3,119. In the first year, 
from the class of factory operatives, there 
were 3,824 depositors. In the second 
6,342. In the first year the average of 
the balances of individual depositors be- 
low 201., was 51. 15s. 5d. The average 
of the second year 5/. 17s. 1ld., the 
increase being only 2s. 6d. But how is 
this small increase in the average ac- 
counted for? “The great number of 
new entrants,” says |the report, ‘upon 
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very small weekly deposits, is the true 
and gratifying reason of the apparently 
slow advancement in the money average 
of that welcome and deserving class ‘ not 
exceeding 20/.,’ for whose benefit—from 
steady perseverance and provident habits 
—the Savings’ Bank was especially in- 
tended.” The last report of Savings’ 
Banks to which I shall refer, is that of 
Manchester and Salford. The report was 
made on the 4th of January, 1839. 
Among the Vice-presidents and Trustees 
of the institution for the present year 
are— 


Right Hon. C. P. Thomson, M. VP. 
Mark Phillips, Esq., M. P. 

Geo. Wm. Wood, Esq., M. P. 
Jos. Brotherton, Esq., M. P. 


The report observes :— 


“Tn submitting to the public their twenty- 
first annual report, the committee feel great 
pleasure in drawing attention to the gratifying 
result of their transactions with depositors du- 
ring the past year. Since their last report, 
3,346 new accounts have been opened, 20,453 
deposits made, and 109,123/,, 13s. 34d. de- 
posited ; shewing an increase in the business 
unprecedented in the experience of the insti« 
tution, the repayments to depositors being 
proportionally decreased. The difference this 
year, as compared with the last, is 42,6977. 
16s. 11}d. in favour of depositors, and the 
number of open accounts being now 11,862, 
shews an increase in them of 1,617.” 


The prospects of the future are still 
brighter. The report continues :— 


“Notwithstanding this so far most satisfac- 
tory progress, the population of Manchester 
and its neighbourhood affords scope for a 
much greater extension.”’ 


It must have been about the time that 
this report was in preparation, while the 
manager and officers of the institution 
were congratulating themselves on the 
present success of the Savings’ Bank, 
and on the hope of its rapid extension, and 
were thus bearing public testimony to the 
improved condition of the manufacturing 
classes in Manchester and Salford ; that 
in those very towns commenced the system 
of agitation, which has received the sanc- 
tion of the President of the Board of 
Trade. ‘Then it was, that the delegates 
were appointed, and meetings organized, 
and lectures to the labouring classes 
prepared, for the purpose of stirring 
up impatience and indignation with the 
Corn-laws, as the main causes of 
whatever evils they were exposed to. 
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Then it was that those organs of 
public intelligence which most stre- 
nuously support her Majesty’s Go. 
vernment, were denouncing the aristo- 
cracy and the landed proprietors as selfish 
tyrants, fattening on the labour and suffer- 
ings of the exhausted poor, and provok- 
ing (if other means should fail) the resort 
to physical force. True it is, the attempt 
at agitation has failed, not from the return- 
ing moderation and good sense of its 
authors, but because their allegations of 
manufacturing distress and decaying com- 
merce were contradicted by the Member 
for Kendal, and by the official returns ; 
and, above all, because they found them- 
selves utterly powerless to guide the 
tempest which they were able to raise. 
They soon discovered that agitation could 
not be restricted within the limits they 
would assign to it—that it could not be 
directed exclusively against the proprietors 
of land—that the confederates, on whom 
they relied, would turn upon their Leaders 
and tell them, whether truly or not I will 
not pretend to determine), “ You who 
profess hostility to the landlords and 
aristocracy of the country—who impute to 
those classes of the community selfish mo- 
tives—who attribute to them the desire to 
secure their own profits and to grind the 
poor—we will be no parties to your agita- 
tion—we will not lend ourselves to your 
schemes—we know that your only object 
is to increase the profits of the cotton- 
spinner, and by lowering the price of corn, 
to lower at the same time the rate of 
wages.” I abominate as much as any 
man the doctrines mixed up with opposi- 
tion to the Delegates and their projects ; 
but, at the same time, it may be a salutary 
lesson to those who commence agitation, 
to find that the first to suffer by the lessons 
they have taught, are the agitators them- 
selves. I here close the remarks I have 
to make with regard to the allegations of 
manufacturing distress, and shall proceed 
to review the main arguments relied on in 
the course of the present debate in favour 
of repeal or alteration of the Corn-laws. 
First, let us consider what it is that 
these condemned Corn-laws have actually 
done. In the nine years intervening be- 
tweea the 30th September 1830, and the 
30th September 1838, the average price 
of wheat has been fifty-four shillings per 
quarter. Is this an unreasonably high 
price, compared with former periods, 
periods, not of war, when the price of corn 
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may have been raised by causes connected 
with war, but periods of peace ? 


s. d. 
In 1793 wheat was 55 8 per quarter, 
1792 e- 53 0 


1790 ee 56 0 
1789 ait 56 0 


The average price of the nine years pre- 
ceding the war of 1793, was fifty-one 
shillings. The mere price of corn either 
in the same country at different periods, or 
in different countries at the same period, 
is no satisfactory test either of comparative 
prosperity, or of the condition of the 
labouring classes, There might be much 
greater general prosperity, and much 
greater individual comfort under high 
nominal prices than under low, The year 
1763, for instance, when the peace of Paris 
was concluded, is mentioned by writers 
upon the commerce and manufactures of 
this country, as the period at which its 
productive industry started into new life 
and energy, and began the glorious career 
which it was destined to run. Now let 
us compare the decennial prices of corn 
previously to 1763, with the decennial 
prices afterwards, and it will be seen 
that it is possible that manufacturers may 
flourish, and the condition of the labour- 
ing classes may improye, and yet the price 
of corn be on the increase at home, and 
also be higher in this country than in other 
countries, The inference is only good for 
this, to disprove the assertion, that cheap 
bread will necessarily benefit the working 
classes, and necessarily improve trade. 


From 1735 to 1745 the average prices. d. 
of wheat according to the 


Windsor tables was ‘ «> 82 4 
From 1745 to 1755 = . on - s 
From 1755 to 1765 ‘ » 39 4 


The year 1765 was the commencement 
of new life and energy to productive in- 
dustry, and what was the decennial 
average of the price of wheat subse- 
quently ? 


s. ad, 

From 1765101775 . “ « So «2 
1775 to 1785 . : - 47 9 
1785101795 . ‘ » a. 4 


Shewing a very considerable advance in 
the price of wheat in the periods of general 
ease and prosperity, { have remarked that 
the average price of corn for nine years, 
ending September 1838, during the pre- 
valence of ordinary seasons, was not more 
than fifty-four shillings per quarter. It is 
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said, however, that there was during that 
period great fluctuation in the price, that 
wheat was seventy-six shillings a quarter 
at one time, and thirty-six shillings at 
another, and again, seventy-five shillings 
and sixpence at a third. This is true; 
but such variations are, and will continue 
to be, the inevitable concomitants of varia- 
tions in the supply, dependent mainly 
upon the influence of seasons; and it 
ought not to be forgotten that the weekly 
averages show that the fall from the 
highest point to the lowest, and the as- 
cent again from the lowest, was as gradual 
as it was possible to be under any system 
of Corn-laws. So much for ordinary sea- 
sons. After the autumn of 1838 the 
Corn-law is submitted to a new trial—the 
harvest having been a failing one, and 
there being a necessity for a large import 
of foreign corn. The imports of the 
years immediately preceding had been 
very limited. Our wants having been 
almost entirely supplied from our own 
produce, we had not encouraged the cul- 
tivation of foreign corn by regular period- 
ical demands. But when the time of 
pressure arrived, was there any serious 
difficulty in procuring the requisite sup- 
ply ? Is it not the fact, that, without any 
interference on the part of the Legislature 
or the Government, by the silent unaided 
operation of the existing Corn-laws, the 
ports were opened to foreign grain, free of 
duty, and that two millions of quarters of 
foreign wheat have been available for our 
consumption? What has been the effect 
of restrictions on the import of foreign 
corn upon the agriculture of Ireland? In 
1807, the number of quarters imported 
into this country from Ireland was 463,000. 
In that year, the markets of this country 
were opened, without restriction, to Irish 
corn, In 1830, the quantity of corn im- 
ported from Ireland was 2,215,060 quar- 
ters. In 1838, 3,474,000. With such 
facts before us, how the import of fo- 
reign corn is to be beneficial to Ireland, or 
to facilitate the establishment of manufac- 
tures in that country, I cannot compre- 
hend. I shall now proceed to state—I 
hope fairly to state, the general outline 
and substance of the arguments mainly 
relied on by the speakers in favour of a 
change in the present law, who have pre- 
ceded me. If I omit any important argu- 
ment, the omission is not intentional. The 
following appears to me a fair summary of 
those arguments, that the corn-laws have 
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a tendency, by raising the price of corn at 
home, to encourage the manufacturing in- 
dustry of rival nations, and to deteriorate 
the condition of the working classes at 
home; that by preventing a regular and 
certain demand for foreign corn, they 
derange commercial dealings and diminish 
the chance of adequate foreign supply at 
the period of its greatest necessity, caused 
by the failure of our own produce; that 
by the suddenness of the demand for 
foreign corn when the pressure does arise, 
it becomes necessary to send bullion in ex- 
change for corninstead of manufactures, and 
thus to incur the risk of derangement 
of the currency, if not of a stoppage of 
payments by the bank; that the present 
Corn-laws tend to ageravate the opposite 
evils of a too abundant and of a deficient 
domestic supply, and that they have totally 
failed to realize the object for which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Canning, they were spe- 
cially intended, and which he predicted | 
they would fulfil, namely, to insure mode- 
ration and steadiness of prices. 
are, I believe, the main objections to the 
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present Corn-laws relied on by our oppo- | 


nents. In addition to arguments against | 
these laws, they have the candour also to 
furnish us with predictions as to the happy 
consequences which will follow their repeal, 
predictions which might carry with them 
some authority, if unfortunately the results 
which they profess to foresee, were not 
exactly of an opposite character. That 
I may avoid all risk of misrepresentation, 
I will quote the very words in which the 
prophecies were conveyed. I begin with 
the Member for the Tower Hamlets, (Mr. 
Clay). He told us that 


*€ Other of our chief articles of import, such 
as sugar, spices, tobacco, tea, wine, are objects 
of luxury, rather than of necessity—they are 
the produce likewise of limited portions of the 
globe, and those mostly distant from our 
shores; corn, on the contrary, forming the 
staple of human subsistence, there is scarcely 
any limit to the demand—if it were at a price 
within the reach of the labouring classes, and 
a great demand for our manufactures and full 
employment consequently afforded them the 
meaus of purchase. How wide too, were the 
regions, how vast the population, with which 
a free trade in corn would permit us to main- 
tain a beneficial intercourse! There were few 
climates in which corn could not be produced, 
whilst it was alniost the only staple which 
could be offered to us in exchange by coun- 
tries, the vicinity of which would render com- 
mercial intercourse the most beneficial, and 
with which it was most important to us to 


These | 
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preserve friendly relations. Almost the whole 
of central and northern Europe, by soil and 
climate, was fitted for the production of corn ; 
throughout the wide regions watered by the 
Elbe, the Weser, and the Vistula, corn may 
be grown with advantage, and would be grown 
for our use, if we would permit its import- 
ation.’ 





Here then would appear to be a bound- 
less prospect of foreign supply. But what 
chance would domestic agriculture have 
of competing with these happy regions ? 
| Who would employ capital on domestic 
improvement when it could be transferred 
with such profit to fertilize the rich wastes 
of central and northern Europe? There 
| we are told land pays scarcely any rent, 
| labour is at the rate of five pence a day. 
| Steam is diminishing every hour the dist- 
| 
| 


ances which separate nations, and skill 
and machinery will stimulate to an in- 
| crease of a hundred fold the natural capa- 
bilities of a neglected but most fertile soil. 
| All this may be consolatory enough to the 
manufacturer, but it should be whispered 
| into his ear exclusively, for it is calculated 
| to fill with dismay the proprietor and occu- 
| pier had land at home. For them, however, 
there are more encouraging predictions, 
oe fortunately, from higher authority. 
Without disparaging that of the Member 
for the Tower Hamlets, still, from his 
position, from his avocation, from the 
habitual caution of his nature, and unwil- 
lingness to pronounce opinions not founded 
on the strictest inquiry, and maturest con- 
sideration, the Member for the City of 
London (Mr. Grote) is entitled to superior 
consideration. In the same ratio in which 
the City of London stands to the Tower 
Hamlets, is the authority of their respect- 
ive representatives on the subjeet of the 
Corn-laws. And what says Mr. Grote ? 


“T have taken some pains to acquaint my= 
self with the prices of foreign corn, and with 
the quantities which might be obtained at 
those prices; for these two circumstances 
ought on no account to be separated in look- 
ing at the question of the foreign corn trade.” 


Mr. Grote then proceeds to explain the 
grounds on which his conclusions are 
founded, by reference to the prices of 
wheat at Dantzic and Odessa, and ob- 
serves : 

“Tt will be seen, therefore, that in estimat- 
ing the probable import price under a free 
trade, assuming 1,000,000 quarters, at 45s, I 
make a large allowance for improvement and 
extension of culture in foreign lands. It is my 








impression, that under a_ perfectly free trade 
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in corn, a quantity of about 1,000,000 quarters | exceed one million of quarters, and the 


would be supplied from abroad in ordinary 
years out of the 15,000,000 quarters which we 
habitually consume in these islands ; and, that 


this supply would come at a price of about | 


458.” 

If any confirmation were required to 
the views of the Member for the City of 
London, it is supplied by the Member for 
Sheffield, (Mr. Ward). He observes: 


«¢ What had the agriculturists to fear? When | 


it was considered that wheat was a very bulky 
article, that but a very small proportion of it, 
comparatively on an average not more than 
250 quarters, could be brought in one vessel ; 
that the range of the exporting countries was 
very small, he could not understand what the 
agricultural interest had to apprehend from a 
change, which, besides, could not be brought 


into full operation till after a long series of | 


years. Which were the exporting countries? 
France with a population of thirty millions, 
and a bad system of agriculture, arising greatly 
out of a too minute subdivision of Jand, could 
never be an exporting country to any consider- 
able extent. Spain, and the other southern 


price per quarter will be forty-five shil- 
| lings. Why if this be so, what shameful 
| exaggerations must there have been of the 
pressure and evil of the present Corn-laws ? 
| How perfectly baseless must be the anti- 
‘cipation that there will be a boundless 
demand for our manufactures in exchange 
for foreign corn, if the Corn-laws were 
repealed? Within the last eight or nine 
years, we have actually imported from 
foreign countries not less on an average 
than 750,000 quarters of wheat per 
annum, and is it credible that the regular 
future demand for one million of quarters, 
that is, 250,000 quarters in addition to 
the past supply, will produce these enor- 
mous benefits? Will it again gravely be 
maintained that the Corn-laws impose a 


_tax of eighteen or twenty millions on the 


people of this country, when all we are to 


‘hope for from their repeal, is an addition 
of 250,000 quarters to our imports of 


countries of Europe, from want of internal | 
communicationsand other circumstances, could , 


not for a very long period, if at all, —— any 
very large quantity of wheat. From 
and Holland we had nothing to fear. Sweden 


elgium | 


and Norway did not grow sufficient for their | 


own consumption. Coming to Russia and the 
Baltic, what were the facts? The largest ex- 
ports from the Baltic in those excellent years, 
1802, 1810, and 1818, with the price at Dant- 
zic at 64s. 11d. never exceeded 680,000 
quarters.’” 


Mr. Ward gives the prices of corn at 
Berlin, Dantzic, and other places, and the 
quantities exported to England at various 
periods, and remarks :-— 


“‘ Corn was cheaper, no doubt, at Odessa ; 
but the amount of conveyance thence would 
be three times greater than in the other case ; 
for, besides the freight, there would be the 
probable damage of much corn in the transit, 
not to mention that, even at Odessa, it was 
impossible to say what the price would be 
raised to, when the enormous amount of Eng- 
lish demand came into the market there, 
where the supply was comparatively so limited. 
Besides, they had no stock, no farming imple- 
ments, no manures, no well devised plan of 
cultivation, and a very small population.” 


Now I am content to argue the ques- 
tion upon your positions and upon your 
statement of facts. The agriculturists, you 
say, need be under no apprehension from 
foreign imports. The Baltic is almost the 
only source of supply. The total quan- 
tity of foreign wheat which can be im- 
ported with a free trade in corn will not 





foreign wheat; the sole difference con- 
sisting in a regular, instead of a casual 
and occasional demand for this supply ? 
Is this to raise the prices on the continent 
to the level of prices at home? Is this to 
make a total revolution in the manufac- 
turing industry of the continent, and to 
restore our pre-eminence by the destruc- 
tion of foreign competition? Is the im- 
port of a little more wheat from the 
Baltic, to impede the progress in manu- 
factures of France, Belgium, and Switzer- 


land, not one of which countries, we are 





told, is to increase their demand for our 
commodities by the export of corn? If 
Saxony can really undersell us in hosiery 
by 25 per cent. will so slight a cause 
restore the balance? What influence will 
the additional import of Baltic wheat have 
on the United States, our most formidable 
competitor, so far as the manufacture of 
cotton is concerned? The increase in 
the consumption of cotton for the purpose 
of manufacture since the year 1826, has 
been estimated at 
In France. ° 
In Europe, (exclusive 
of France . - 100 per cent. 
In the United States 160 per cent. 
In Great Britain 129 per cent. 
Can it be believed, looking at the pre- 
sent extent of our dealings in raw produce 
with the United States, that the import of 
a small additional quantity of corn will 
sensibly affect the relative position of the 
two countries, in respect to home manu- 
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facture? You taunt me with rejoicing in 
the successful prosecution of manufactures 
by other powers. I do not rejoice in it— 
I merely contend that it is the inevitable 
consequence of the return to peace, and 
the continuance of peace for nearly a 
quarter of a century. I do not partici- 
pate in your surprise that a country 
like the United States, with the raw ma- 
terial at hand, as population increases, 
as towns and cities multiply, and as fer- 
tile land, easily accessible, becomes more 
scarce, should apply herself to the pro- 
duction of certain articles of manufacture. 
Your surprise reminds me of the Birming- 
ham manufacturer, who prophesied, on the 
breaking out of war with England, that 
the crops of the United States would be 
devoured by vermin, because she had been 
supplied from Birmingham with mouse- 
traps, and had not skill enough to manu- 
facture a mouse-trap at home. I will 
now consider the objection urged against 
the present laws in respect to the fluctua- 
tion of the price of corn in the home 
market. A speech of Mr. Canning has 
been quoted, in which he stated, that the 
great object of the shifting scale of duties 
was, to insure steady prices, and expressed 
a confident hope that the prices of wheat 
would not vary more than from fifty-five 
to sixty-five shillings a quarter. The 
result has proved that it was unwise in 
Mr. Canning to attempt to prescribe exact 
limits to the range of variation; but it has 
not proved that either free trade, or a 
fixed duty would ensure a greater steadi- 
ness of price in an article so dependent 
upon the seasons as corn. Mr, Tooke, in 
his excellent treatise ‘On Prices,” dis- 
cusses the remarkable variations in the 
price of corn during a series of years, and 
mainly attributes the rise and fall of the 
price to the abundance or deficiency of 
supply caused by favourable or unfavour- 
able seasons. Mr. Tooke shows that a 
similarity of seasons prevails throughout 
a large portion of the world, and that 
countries within the same degree of lati- 
tude are visited with nearly the same 
vicissitudes of prosperity and failure with 
respect to agricultural supply. He relies 
not only on his own authority, but on that 
of Adam Smith, of Mr. Burke, and of Mr. 
Lowe for the fact. Adam Smith speak- 
ing of the high price of corn between 1765 
and 1776, attributes it to ‘‘ the effect of 
unfavourable seasons throughout the 
greater part of Europe,” and expressly 
VOL. XLVI. {fbi 
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says that a long course of bad seasons, 
though not a very common event, is by no 
means a singular one. Mr. Tooke says, 
that there can be no reasonable doubt 
that bad seasons prevailed here, and, in a 
still greater degree, throughout the rest of 
Europe, in the interval between 1765 and 
1776, and quotes the valuable works of 
Mr. Lowe, on the present state of England 
to the following effect :-— 


“The public, particularly the untravelled 
part of the public, are hardly aware of the 
similarity of temperature prevailing through 
what may be called the corn country of Eu. 
rope: we mean Great Britain, Ireland, the 
north of France, the Netherlands, Denmark, 
the north-west and north-east of Germany, 
and, in some measure, Poland. All this part 
is situated between 45 and 55 degrees of lati- 
tude, and subject, in a considerable degree, to 
the prevalence of similar winds.’’ 


Mr, Lowe remarks on the smilarity of 
seasons in England and continental Eu- 
rope, in several recent years which he 
names, in 1794, in 1798, in 1799, He 
says :— 

“Tn 1811 the harvest was deficient through- 
out the north-west of Europe, from one and the 
same cause, namely, blight, while that of 1816 
was still more generally deficient from rain, 
and want of warmth.” 

Now, if youare right in maintaining 
that the shores of the Baltic will afford 
our chief supply, and if, in reliance on 
that supply, we diminish materially the 
production of corn at home, the misfor- 
tune of a generally deficient harvest may 
involve us in the greatest peril. In or- 
dinary seasons, we may safely trust toa 
regular supply from abroad, and the dis- 
couragement of home production may not 
be seriously felt—but if the common 
calamity should arrive, (and Mr. Tooke 
and the highest authorities show that it 
ought to be foreseen) then we may have 
cause bitterly to repent our loss of inde- 
pendence, and to find that the encourage- 
ment we gave to home production, by re- 
strictive duties, was a provident insurance 
againstthe dangersof famine. It will not be 
the hostility, it will not bet he Jcaprice of 
foreign nations, that will withhold from 
us the usual supply; but the paramount 
duty they owe to their own people will in- 
duce them, in the moment of real pres- 
sure, to take the very step which France 
and other countries of Europe have actually 
taken within the last six months, and in- 
terdict the exportation of grain. Should 
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that event occur, it is possible that the 
wealth of England may command a con- 
siderable supply, but in proportion to the 
deficiency at home, in proportion to the 
suddenness of the demand, must be our ex- 
ertions. According to your statements our 
chief dealings will be confined to the 
Baltic ; Odessa and the United States are 
too distant to permit any regular import. 
We shall not then have encouraged, by 
our dealings with distant States in ordinary 
seasons, any superfluous supply, to be 
available inthe moment of need. Should 
the corn-growing countries of the Baltic 
be visited, at the same time with ourselves, 
with a deficient harvest, we shall have to 
export bullion for the purchase of corn 
wherever we can find it, and thus en- 
counter that every risk of deranging the 
money market, and suspending payments 
in cash, which you consider the peculiar 
defect of the present law. ‘The more you 
increase yourdependence on foreignsupply, 
the more, as it appears to me, do you in- 
crease, in the event of severe and general 
pressure, the risk of a monetary derange- 
ment. I have been referring to the 
authority of Mr. Tooke, mainly for the 
purpose of shewing that the present Corn- 
law ought not to be condemned because it 
has not ensured steadiness of price; for, 
that under any system of law, in respect 
to an article so dependent as corn is upon 
the variableness of seasons, to an article, 
of which the supply cannot be suddenly 
limited, or extended (as it may be in the 
case of manufactures) in proportion to the 
demand, there must be unavoidably great 
fluctuations of price. The case of wool 
has been referred to by the President of 
the Board of Trade, and by the Secretary 
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at War, (Lord Howick) as an example of 


the benefit to be expected from subjecting 
corn to similar regulations in respect to 
import. They are quite triumphant on the 
discovery, that since a fixed and very low 


duty was imposed upon the import of 


foreign wool, the price of wool in the home 
market has increased. But they never 
told us whether the price of wool had been 
more steady. Now, what is the fact? 
From 1819 to the end of 1824, there was 
a duty of sixpence per pound on foreign 
wool. From the 10th December, 1824 
foreign wool has been importable without 
restriction, ata fixed duty of one penny 
per pound. Has the removal of protec- 
tion increased the steadiness of price ? 
Just the reyerse-—I quote the following 
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list of prices from a letter from Mr. 
Ellman, one of the highest authorities on 
the subject of wool, being the prices at 
which he disposed of his own wool, the best 
Southdowns, in a succession of years, 
before and after the reduction of the duty 
on foreign wool, from sixpence to one 
penny per pound. Price of Southdown 
wool, 
In1819  .. 1 6 perlb. 
ee ax BG 
1821. ww 1 COG 
1822 .. 1 6 
ras «« 1 6 
1674 «. 1 6 
Duty on foreign wool, being 6d. per |b. 
1n1825 2. 1 O pertb. 
26 ws 4 @ 
1827 .. O 9 
676... 8 D9 
1829 .. O 9 


ISSl. «2s “P-3 
L338) a D-0 
Sat dnc. Gels 


1838 .. 110 

Duty on foreign wool, being Id. per Ib. 
Now, during the period above-men- 
tioned, the import of foreign wool has in- 
creased from four or five millions to nearly 
forty millions of pounds, the sources of 
our supply have been greatly extended, 
trade has been perfectly free, duties almost 
nominal, and yet the price of wool in the 
home market, which was steady under the 
restrictive system, has been subject to very 
great fluctuation since its abandonment. 
Ifthe argument from wool be at all ap- 
plicable to corn—if the same result may 
be expected in the case of corn that has 
actually follewed in the case of wool, 
what will be the consequence from a low 
fixed duty on foreign corn? Corn will 
be dearer in the home market, and the 
prices more unsteady. Is this the pro- 
mised benefit to manufacturers on the one 
hand, and agriculturists on the other? A 
fixed duty on foreign corn will give you 
dearer bread and more unsteady prices. 
As a substitute for the existing laws we 
have two counter-proposals: the one fora 
repeal of all prohibitory duties—the other 
for the imposition of a fixed, in lieu of a 
fluctuating, scale of duty. ‘The first re- 
commended by the Member for Wolver- 
hampton, the second by the President of 
the Board of Trade, and the Members of 
her Majesty’s Government in this House. 
Let us first consider the proposal of 
simple repeal. ‘The Member for Wolver- 
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hampton says, that this is exclusively a 
landlord’s question, that the landlord’s in- 
terests are the only interests affected by it, 
that to the tenant it is a matter of indiffer- 
ence. He says the dealing in land, is like 
the dealing in any other commodity, the 
sale of a horse, or the sale of any retail 
article: that the landlord is a seller, 
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for each to accept or reject the offer that 
"may be made. But in the very same 


- . . oe . | 
speech in which this position was main- | 


tained, there was a description of the 
farmer which seemed to except him from 
the ordinary condition of a_ perfectly 
voluntary agent and free purchaser, in 
that speech we were told that the farmers 
were a prejudiced body of men ;—men 
strongly attached to localities and witha! 


very ignorant. {[Mr. Vlliers—-I said they 
had not much education]. Men who 


in dealing might be taken easy advan- 
tage of. The hon. Gentleman has not 
had much dealings with farmers, or he 
would not say that. Men of no in 
telligence. [Mr. Velliers—I did not say 
that.}] Well, of little © education—not 
men of business—much attached to lo- 
calities— unable to transfer themselves 
and their capital to other pursuits. Why, 
that is what I rely on as constituting the 
distinction between dealing in land and 
purchasing an ordinary article. We are 
considering the interests of a class which, 
according to your own showing, consists 
of men without much education, not men 
of business, greatly attached to localities, 
apt to make engagements which are very 
unwise, and willing to agree to any terms 
which landlords may propose. Now, 
surely, if this be true, the present genera- 
tion ‘of farmers have a very deep interest 
in the question of the Corn-laws. The 
interest of those who cultivate the land 
under lease is manifest enough. But has 
the tenant at will no interest? Fixed by 
habit and attachment to the place of his 
birth,—unfit for mercantile affairs—un- 
able to transfer his capital to other pur- 
suits; could he contemplate without dis- 
may any material reduction in the value of 
agricultural produce, or any material 
change in the relation which he bears to 
other classes of society? Could his in- 
terests be so distinguished from the in- 
terests of his landlord, that the latter 
would be the exclusive sufferer by a repeal 
of the Corn-laws? You tell the farmer, 


this simple credulous man, that it is mani- 
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festly his interest, and that of all other 
classes of the community, to buy corn at 
the cheapest market. He says, he cannot 
enter into competition with the foreign 
grower, whose land is more fertile, who 
commands labour at one-third of the rate, 
and who is free from the incumbrances of 
public and local taxes to which he is sub- 
ject. You reply to him, that because we 
bear one burthen that is no reason we 
should bear another; no reason why, be- 
cause we are taxed heavily to pay the 
public creditor, we should voluntarily un- 
dertake another burden, by paying more 
for our bread. But, says the farmer, 
“Extend the same principle to every- 
thing else as well as to corn. Don’t make 
me the sole victim of this excellent doc- 
trine. Let me grow my own tobacco—let 
me manufacture and cousume my own 
malt. Look at every article | wear, from 
the sole of my shoe to the crown of my 
lat—every thing is taxed, and taxed for 
the purpose of protection to manufac- 
tures—my shoes, my buttons, my hat, my 
gloves, my silk handkerchief, my watch, 
every article of manufactured linen. What- 
ever I require for domestic use is taxed. 
Gold and silver plate, paper, china, clocks, 
thread, pots, wax, wire, every letter of the 
alphabet presents some article of domestic 
manufacture protected by taxation from 
foreign competition. If it be right to buy 
corn in the cheapest market, it is right to 
buy every thing else; and if the article I 
sell is to exempt from protection, let the 
article I buy be exempt also.” What 
answer have you for the farmer? Can 
you deny the justice of his appeal? Nay 
more, suppose the farmer asks you to 
begin with the manufacturer before you 
visit him, will his request be an irrational 
one? Suppose he says, “1 am a man of 
little education, of limited views, not a 
man of business, little versed in the prin- 
ciples of political economy, and not very 
clearly comprehending the doctrine of free 
trade; spare me for the present, and make 
the first experiment on my neighbour the 
manufacturer. He is educated, intelli- 
gent, a man of business, not attached to 
localities, sees all the evils of restrictive 
duties, and is ready to waive the advan- 
tage of protection. I the more earnestly 
implore you to deal first with the manu- 
facturer, for I greatly fear, if you begin 
with me, that you will discover hereafter, 
that the principles of free trade, though 
applicable to corn, are not applicable to 
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manufactures, that there are insurmount- 
able difficulties in discriminating between 
duties for protection and duties for reve- 
nue, and that you will finally tell me, that 
the welfare of manufactures and of agri- 
culture is inseparably united, and that it 
will be for the manifest advantage of agri- 
culture, that the protecting duties on do- 
mestic manufactures should not be hastily 
withdrawn.” These apprehensions, if so 
urged by the farmer, are clearly not with- 
out foundation, for no less an authority 
than the Prime Minister has declared, that, 
that man must be insane, must be actually 
a mad man, who would propose in the pre- 
sent condition of this country the abolition 
of all protective duties and the practical 
enforcement of the principles of free trade. 
Free trade in corn, however, is not the 
sole alternative. Her Majesty’s Ministers 
prefer a fixed duty either to the fluctuating 
scale, or to the simple repeal of the Corn- 
laws. Now every argument against pro- 
tection to home produce, such for instance 
as the policy of buying corn in the cheap- 
est market, and the folly of adding to the 
incumbrance of the public debt, another 
incumbrance in the shape of a tax upon 
corn, applies in principle with equal force 
to the fixed as to the fluctuating duty. 
The conflict between the advocates for 
free trade, and the advocates for fixed 
duty, will commence the very moment 
they have apparently triumphed over us. 
But what avails it to profess yourselves 
advocates for a fixed duty, unless you have 
determined on its amount. How easy it 
is for any noble Lord or hon. Member to 
say,—‘‘ I am opposed to the total repeal 
of the Corn-laws—I am opposed to the 
present laws—but I am in favour of a fixed 
duty.” What advance do we make to- 
wards a settlement of this great question 
by this vague declaration? What advance 
can we make unless the amount of that 
fixed duty be stated. And yet we are 
called upon to go into committee in com- 
plete ignorance of the views of the advo- 
cates for fixed duty—in the hope, I sup- 
pose, that under the guidance of Mr. 
Bernal, we shall be inspired with that sa- 
gacity which is denied to us while the 
Speaker is in the Chair. If her Majesty’s 
Government have made up their mind to 
the imposition of a fixed duty, why do 
they not state the amount of it to the 
House? Why do they not explain the 
principle and the calculations upon which 
it is to be founded? You invite us (ad- 
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dressing the Treasury Bench) to go into 
Committee on the application of an hon. 
Member, to whose views you are alto- 
gether opposed. The President of the 
Board of Trade, who I presume to be your 
organ on this occasion, says, * Let us go 
into Committee, and we shall have so 
many various plans, that we cannot fail to 
find one which will suit us. The smallest 
contribution will be thankfully received.” 
Was it ever known on such an important 
question as this, one so engrossing to the 


public mind, so exciting to a large class of 


the population of the country, that a Go- 
vernment should propose to us to go into 
a Committee, rejecting the opinions of the 
Member who proposes it—and withholding 
from us the slightest indication of the 
course they mean to take in that Com- 
mittee? I could have understood them 
had they said, ‘“‘ This question is of para- 
mount importance, and it must be settled, 
we therefore come on the authority of a 
united Cabinet, and settle it we will.” I 
could have understood them, if, on the 
other hand, they had declared, that there 
was no prospect of the settlement of the 
present question, that they looked upon 
continued agitation on the Corn-laws to be 
a great national evil, that it was their wish 
to calm rather than disturb the country, 
and that they would not therefore enter 
into a fishing committee, that they would 


not bait with delusion, in the hope of 


catching a Corn-bill. This course, also, 
I could have understood ; but the course 
taken by the Government is incon- 
sistent with its duty and authority; it 
prolongs agitation without affording the 
prospect of settlement. No doubt a 
Committee on the Corn-laws is a 
necessary form, before any practical mea- 
sure could be proceeded with. But it is 
a mere form. Whoever advises it, should 
have made some advance towards the so- 
lution of the great difficulties which en- 
viron the consideration of the question, 
What is the amount of fixed protecting 
duty to which the agriculture of this 
country is entitled? He must have re- 
volved in his mind, whether on the same 
principle on which a protecting duty on 
import is imposed—there ought not to be 
a corresponding drawback on the export 
of British corn—not a bounty—but a 
drawback, equivalent to those special bur- 
dens upon agriculture, to countervail 
which the import duty would be imposed. 
He must well have considered, whether 
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the indiscriminate admission of foreign 
corn at a fixed duty, to be determined 
irrevocably beforehand, might not in very 
productive seasons at home and abroad, 
pour into our markets such a glut of fo- 
reign produce, as completely to derange 
all agricultural speculations. Above all 
he must have considered, how the fixed 
duty is to be maintained in the seasons of | 
deficient supply, and threatened famine— 
whether it is to be enforced at all hazards 
—whether it is to be relaxed under cer- | 
tain circumstances, and if so, by what 
authority, and on what conditions it shall | 
be relaxed, and, after relaxation, reim- 
posed. But these are considerations, if | 
not subordinate, still subsequent to the | 
fixing of the amount of the fixed duty. 
By what rule shall that amount be deter- 
mined? I have read all that has been 
written by the gravest authorities on poli- 
tical economy on the subject of rent, 
wages, taxes, tithes, the various elements 
in short, which constitute or affect the 
price of agricultural produce. [ar be it 
from me to depreciate that noble science 
which is conversant with the laws that 
regulate the production of wealth, and 
seeks to make human industry most con- 
ducive to human comfort and enjoyment. 
But I must, at the same time, confess, 
with all respect for that science and its 
brightest luminaries, that they have failed 
to throw light on the obscure and intricate 
question of the nature and amount of 
those special burdens upon agriculture 
which entitle it to protection from foreign 
competition ; and I not only do not tind 
in their lucubrations any solution of the 
difficulties, but I find the difficulties 
greatly increased by the conflict of au- 
thorities. After reading Adam Smith’s 
doctrine concerning the rent of land, [| 
find that Mr. Ricardo pronounces it erro- | 
neous, and that he totally differs from 
Adam Smith, as to rent forming one of 
the component parts of the price of raw 
produce. Adam Smith thinks, that the 
value of gold estimated in corn will be 
highest in rich countries; Mr. Ricardo, 
on the other hand, that it will be low in 
rich, and high in poor countries. Mr. 
M‘Culloch discusses the question whether 
there are any peculiar burdens on agricul- 
ture.. He observes that tithes, land tax, 
poor and other rates, are said to be such ; 
and says as to tithes :— 
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**Two different opinions have been ad- 
vanced. Dr, Smith contends, that tithes are 
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paid out of rent, and have no influence on the 
price of corn, Mr. Ricardo contends, that 
the amount of tithe ocefsions an equivalent 
vise in the price of corn.” 


Mr. M‘Culloch declares, that neither the 


one opinion nor the other is perfectly cor- 


rect. I turn to the acute and valuable 
work of Colonel Torrens, treating ex- 
pressly on the foreign corn trade, and the 


| protection of home produce, and hope to 
| find some reconcilement of the differenccs 


of those who had preceded him—some 


| preponderance, at least, of agreement 


which may lead to asafe conclusion. But, 
alas! I learn from Colonel Torrens, 


That Adam Smith is fundamentally wrong 
in stating that corn has a real value which is 
always equal to the quantity of labour which 
it can maintain.” 


Perhaps Colonel Torrens bharmonises 
with the French economists. Far from it. 
He says :— 

“That the doctrine of the French econo- 
mists, as to the degrce in which the cost of 
food influences the value of the manufactured 
article, is fundamentally erroneous, and can- 
not, in any possible state, be conformable to 
fact.’’ 

Does he concur with Mr. Ricardo, or 
Mr. M‘Culloch, or Mr. Malthus? Quite 
ihe reverse. He says :— 


“Mr. Ricardo and his followers are quite 
wrong as to the doctrine of rent. That it is 
self-evident that Mr, M‘Culloch cannot be 
right, in the opinion that the value of the 
farmer’s capital rises in the same proportion 
with the value of the raw produce he brings 
to market. Not content with one refutation, 
he gives a second of the doctrine of Mr. Mal- 
thus, that the labourer is benefited by the high 
value of the articles composing wages.” 


The very heads of Colonel Torrens’s 
chapters are enough to fill with dismay the 
bewildered inquirer after truth. They are 
literally these :— 

“ Erroneous views of Adam Smith respect- 
ing the value of corn, 

‘« Erroweous doctrine of the French econo. 
mists respecting the value of raw produce. 

‘Errors of Mr. Ricardo and his followers 
on the subject of rent. 

“Error of Mr. Malthus respecting the na- 
ture of rent. 

“* Refutation of the doctrines of Mr. Malthus 
respecting the wages of labour,” 


Perplexed by these conflicting authori- 
ties, finding, as we proceed, our path more 
intricate and obscure, we turn for relief to 
her Majesty’s Government, in the hope 


that from the eminence on which they are 
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placed they will be able, by their superior 
sagacity to illuminate the darkness and 
unravel the intricacies of our ways. But 
we turn in vain. They give us no com- 
fortable assurances. ‘The light they have, 
if any there be, they studiously withhold 
from us. They invite us to follow them, 
and yet they are the very men who have 
warned us to distrust the guides to whom 
they would commit us. Can we forget 
the letter of the noble Lord (Lord John 
Russell), addressed to his constituents, 
cautioning them against the party— 


“ Who wish to substitute the corn of Poland 
aud Russia for our own 3 who care not for the 
difference between an agricultural and manu- 
facturing population in all that concerns mo- 
rals, order, national strength, and national 
tranquillity; with whom wealth is the only 
object of speculation, and who have no more 
seusibility for the sufferings of a people than a 
gencral has for the loss of men wearicd by his 
operations.”’ 


The noble Lord admits the letter, but 
claims for himself the privilege of chang- 
ing his opinion. I coneede it to him in 
the fullest extent; but then the noble 
Lord always contrives to leave upon re- 
cord so terse, so cpigrammatic, so admi- 
rable a vindication of his old opinions, 
that he makes it difficult for his admirers 
to follow him at once in the adoption of 
the new ones. ‘The noble Lord in his 
speech last night referred to an anecdote 
told of the great ornament of English art 
(Sir Joshua Reynolds), who after review- 
ing the productions of his earlier years, 
turned away from them with a candid ex- 
pression of disappointment, that as live 
advanced, he had improved upon them in 
so slight a degree; and the noble Lord 
congratulated himself that he should es- 
cape, by timely change of opinion, the 
mortification of a similar avowal. Now 
the lapse of time may have given to the 
noble Lord more comprehensive views as 
a statesman, it may have matured his 
powers as a debater—but his lot as a 
painter is unquestionably the same with 
that of the great head of his profession. 
The graphic fidelity of his earlier sketches 
will never be surpassed, and when he 
reviews the gallery in| which they are 


arranged he must turn away from the con- 
templation of them with the mortifying 
confession that the pencil of his maturer 
years has produced nothing to compare 
with them. Whatever be the departinent 
of art which he has selected, whether 
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historical, when he vindicates the Revolu- 
tion of 1688, and justifies ths Somers’s and 
the Russells for their hatred of papal in- 
trigue and influeoce—whether fanciful, 
when in defence of Old Sarum, he likens 
the Reformer to the foolish servant in the 
story of Aladdin, who deceived by the 
cry of “new lamps for old,” exchanged 
the “old lamp with magical powers for 
the burnished and tinsel article of modern 
manufacture ;”’—whether in the humbler 
department of portrait he sketches the 
political economist. [Mr. Hume, Oh! oh !] 
1am not surprised at the interruption, for 
you sat for the likeness, for the faithful 
resemblance of the harsh, cold-blooded 
economist regarding money as the only 
element of national happiness, feasting his 
eyes upon Poland in the back-ground able 
even “with her wretched ploughs, and 
wretched men and wretched horses” to 
drive us from the cultivation of inferior 
soils. No, Sir, the noble Lord has pro- 
duced nothing since so happy as these 
vigorous and spirited designs—and when 
he now invites us to follow a political 
economist, can he be surprised if we are 
haunted by the recollection of the portrait 
which he himself drew, and the warning 
which he gave us to beware of trusting the 
original? If her Majesty’s Government, 
on their responsibility as a Government, 
with a distinct declaration of their prin- 
ciples, and a full explanation of their views, 
were to call upon us to reconsider the 
Corn-laws and to remove the obstacle to 
the importation of foreign corn, we should 
be placed in a different position from that 
in which we now stand. Eventhen, while 
we might respect their motives, and the 
manliness of their course, we should 
pause. We should tell them there were 
higher considerations involved, than those 
of mereantile profit. We should doubt the 
policy of making this great country more 
dependent than it is on foreign supplies. 
Admitting that the extension of inter- 
course, by the reciprocation of benefits 
and the sense of common interests is a 
great guarantee for peace, still we should 
not implicitly rely on its efficacy. We 
should remember that within our own 
short experience the insane ambition of a 
single man, bent upon our destruction, had 
for many years overruled all the impedi- 
ments which the love of gain, or the 
prosecution of peaceful industry among 
millions of men, could offer to his reckless 
course. We should find, even in the 
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present state of the world, in North 
America, in Spain, in the Gulf of Mexico, 
ample proof that the interests and the in- 
fluence of commerce will not always ensure 
the peaceful arbitration of differences. 
Could you prove to us that the true prin- 
ciples of mercantile dealing required us to 
purchase corn in the cheapest market, and 
to withdraw the capital which has fertilized 


the inferior soils of this country, for the | 


purpose of applying it to the rich but un- 
profitable wastes of Poland—still we should 
hesitate. We should remember with pain 
the cheerful smiling prospects which were 
thus to be obscured. We should view 
with regret cultivation receding from the 
hill-top, which it has climbed under the 
influence of protection, and from which it 
surveys with joy the progress of successful 
toil. If you convinced us that yonr most 
sanguine hopes would be realized—that 
this country would become the great work- 
shop of the world—would blight through 
the cheapness of food, and the demand 
for foreign corn, the manufacturing in- 
dustry of every other country—would 
present the dull succession of enormous 
manufacturing towns connected by rail- 
ways, intersecting the abandoned tracts 
which it was no longer profitable to cul- 
tivate—we should not forget, admid all 
these presages of complete happiness, that 
it has been under the influence of protec- 
tion to agriculture continued for two 
hundred years, that the fen has been 
drained, the wild heath reclaimed, the 
health of a whole people improved, their 
life prolonged, and all this not at the ex- 
pence of manufacturing prosperity, but 
concurrently with its wonderful advance- 
ment. If you had called on us to abandon 
this protection with all the authority of an 
united administration, with the exhibition 
of superior sagacity, and triumphant rea- 
soning, we should have been deaf to your 
appeal; but when, inviting us to follow 
you, you present nothing but distracted 
councils, conflicting colleagues, statements 
of facts not to be reconciled, and argu- 
ments leading to opposite conclusions, then 
we peremptorily refuse to surrender our 
judgments to your guidance, and to throw 
the protection secured to agriculture by the 
existing law into the lottery of legislation, 
in the faint hope that we might by chance 
draw the prize of a better Corn Bill. 

Mr. Brotherton said, amidst much cla- 
mour for a division or an adjournment, 
that as only one member from the manu- 
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facturing districts had addressed the 
House he hoped he should be allowed to 
say a few words. He could assure the 
House that he rose with great diffidence 
to reply to some of the observations of the 
right hon. Baronet, the Member for Tam- 
worth. The right hon. Baronet had urged 
as a proof that the manufacturers of 
Manchester were well off, that the exports 
had increased, and that the deposits in the 
Savings’ Banks had increased. He did 
not deny that the deposits had increased, 
because although the masters had had 
little or no profit, the wages of the ope- 
ratives had not, that he was aware of, 
been reduced. He held in his hand a 
statement shewing the quantity of cotton 
twist exported in each year, from 1815 to 
1838, the declared value in each year, the 
average price per pound, the price of the 
raw cotton, and the amount left for wages, 
profit and expenses; also the price of 
wheat in this country as compared with 
the price of wheat at Dantzig. This table 
would shew the House how the manufac- 
turers had been treated as compared with 
the agriculturists. The hon. Member read 
the table as follows :—* 

From this statement it appeared that, 
in 1815, 9,244,547 pounds of cotton 
twist were exported, that the declared 
value was 1,781,077/., the average price, 
per pound, ds. 10d.; the price of the raw 
cotton ls, 9d., and that there remained 
for wages, capital, expences, and pro- 
fit 2s. ld. per pound. The price of 
wheat being, at that time 63s. 8d. per 
quarter, In 1838 there were 113,753,197 
pounds of twist exported, the declared 
value being 7,430,582/., the price per Ib, 
was Is. 33d.; the price of the raw cotton 
9}d., leaving only 6}d. per lb. for la- 
bour, expenses, capital and profit for the 
artizan, spinner, and merchant. Going 
through the statement, it would be found 
that while exports had increased in quan- 
tity, the amount to cover wages for la- 
bour and profit had gradually decreased. 
In 1815 the amount was 2s. ld. per lb.; 
in 1820 it was lessened to Is. 43d.; in 
{830 it was reduced to 8d., and in 1838 
to Gjd., the average price of corn being 
64s. 7d, per. quarter. In the profits of 
manufactured goods similar reductions 
had taken place. A piece of calico, which 
was worth in 1815, 19s. 83d. was in 1836 
only worth 6s. In 1820 we exported 





* See Table, following page. 
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248,370,630 yards of cotton goods, averag- 
ing 123d. per yard, the declared value 
being 13,193,529/. In 1836, 637,667,627 
yards were exported, averaging 63d. per 
yard, the declared value being 17,183,1672. 
Now, if the spinner had had the same 
amount per pound for labour and profit 
ia 1838 that he had in 1815, he would 
have received in round numbers 6,000,000/. 
more than he did receive. And if the 
prices of manufactured goods in 1836 had 
been the same as in 1820, the extra 
amount received by the manufacturers 
would have been upwards of 16,000,0002. 
sterling. But what was the fact with re- 
gard to agriculture? The average price | 
of wheat before the war, from 1780 to 
1790 was 45s. 9d. per quarter, during the | 
war it was upwards of 80s., and since | 
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considerably, rents had been doubled since 
1790, and the price of corn in France, on 
an average of twenty years, had been 
fifty per cent. lower than in England. 
Thus, notwithstanding all the improve- 
ments in agriculture, prices had been 
kept up, but all the improvements in ma- 
chinery had been used, not for the be- 
nefit of those engaged in manufactures, 
but transferred to other parties, prices 
being continually reduced to meet foreign 
competition. The consequences of this 
depreciation had been, that agriculturists 
now received three pieces of calico instead 
of one for the same quantity of food, our 
operatives in factories had been com- 
pelled to work long hours in order to 
| compete with foreigners, our machinery 
was exported in large quantities, artizans 


1815 the average might have been a little | were leaving the country, and if the Corn- 


below 60s. per quarter. Agricultural im- | 


laws were not repealed our manufac- 


provements had increased the produce very | turers would transfer their capital to other 
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countries, and the land-owners would be 
left to pay the national debt, and to sup- 
port the poor, who by mistaken policy 
would be deprived of employment. 

Mr Fielden moved the adjournment of 
the Debate to Monday. 

The original question and the amend- 
ment were put amidst loud cries of “ go 
on!” “ divide!” and “ adjourn !” 

Lord John Russell said, that he cer- 
tainly did hope that the House would be 
able to come to a decision upon this ques- 
tion to night; and he really knew not 
why the debate should not continue, if 
the House would only listen with patience 
to those hon. Members who might wish 
to address any observations to their con- 
sideration. At all events, he must say, 
without reference to this question in par- 
ticular, that the postponing the debate to 
Monday would be of the greatest possible 
inconvenience to the public service, and 
he could not possibly consent to such a 
course in the present state of the votes of 
the House. Seeing, therefore, no difficulty 
in proceeding with the debate this evening, 
and that the hour was not too late to ad- 
mit of that being done, and also that the 
subject had already been debated during 
four nights, he hoped that the House 
would not consent to another adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr. Fielden was understood to say, 
that by the regulations of the House, any 
Member had a right to express his opin- 
ions upon any particular subject under 
discussion, and he had not hitherto had 
an opportunity of addressing the House. 
It was said, that the adjournment to Mon- 
day would interrupt the course of public 
business, but he knew no other question 
so important for the country as that now 
before the House, and he thought that 
the proper settlement of it would be of 
the greatest importance for the prosperity 
and happiness, or the misery of the coun- 
try. Therefore it was that he proposed 
that the debate should be adjourned; but, 
at the same time, if it would be more con- 
venient for the noble Lord, he would 
postpone the day of its coming under 
consideration to Tuesday. Ue thought 
the debate ought to be adjourned, and he 
would divide the House upon the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. W. S. O’Brien rose amidst the 
greatest confusion, and was not heard for 
several minutes. He said, that although 
he was not one of those who desired that 
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the debate should be adjourned, yet he 
thought that it would appear very singular 
that, while the people of Ireland were 
most especially interested in the subject 
of the discussion, only one Irish Member 
had been permitted to address the House 
in reference to it. He was anxious to 
take this opportunity of letting it be 
understood in Ireland that many of the 
Representatives of that country had, like 
him, been attending in their seats in that 
House during the four nights’ debate, 
with a view to express their opinions, but 
in vain. He knew that it would be use- 
less for him, on such an occasion as the 
present, and at this hour of the night, to 
attempt to proceed, and he, therefore, 
entered his protest against this, he would 
say, contempt of the country to which he 
belonged. 

After some confusion the House divided 
on the question of adjournment :—Ayes 
61; Noes 475—Majority 414. 

Mr. Ewart moved that the debate be 
adjourned to Monday. 

Lord John Russell thought that the 
House was ready to come to a decision 
that night. They had already discussed the 
subject for four nights, and if hon. Mem- 
bers were anxious to address the House, 
he had no doubt but that it would listen 
attentively to their observations. He hoped, 
however, that the House would agree to 
come to a decision that night. 

After a brief discussion, the House again 
divided on the question of adjourning to 
Tuesday :—Ayes 53; Noes 373. 

Mr. Fielden moved, that the debate be 
adjourned to Wednesday next. 

It was finally settled, after some con- 
fusion, one hon. Member proposing to 
adjourn the debate for six months, that 
the debate should be adjourned to Mon- 
day. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, March 18, 1839. 


MINUTES.}] Petitions presented. By the Duke of Ricu- 
MOND, the Earls of MoUNTCASHEL, STANHOPE, SHAFRES- 
BURY, and HappINGToN, Viscount STRANGFORD, and 
Lord REDESDALE, from a number of places, against the 
Repeal of the Corn-laws.—By the Earl of RosEBERy, 
from Ross, against Church Extension in Scotland.—By 
the Marquess of ANGLEesey, from Amlwch, against the 
appropriation of any of the Revenues arising out of the 
Union of the Bishopries of Bangor and St. Asaph’s for 
Amending Bishopries in England.—By the Duke of 
CLEVELAND, from a Poor-law Union in the North, and 
by Viscount GAGE, from another Union in Oxfordshire, 
for an Alteration in the Bastardy Clauses of the New Poors 
lawseBy Lord Baoucuam, from Glasgow, agains, 
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Chureh Extension in Scotland.—By the Duke of ARGYLE, 
Earls of Error, and HappinGron, and the Marquess of 
Bute, from several places, in favour of Church Exten- 
sion in Scotland.—By the Earl of FAumMouTH, from 
Cornwall, against the Beer-laws 


Corn-Laws.-—Giascow Peririon.] 
Lord Brougham, in presenting a Petition 
from Congleton, in favour of the total re- 
peal of the Corn-laws, said, that he had 
carefully read it for the purpose of not 
falling into any error in stating its con- 
tents.* He had heard that some gallant 
officer did not like a French general who 
was opposed to him, because he would 
never allow him to sleep even with one 
eye, and he was in the same situation 
with regard to his noble Friend (the Duke 
of Richmond), who was unfortunately his 
opponent on the subject of the Corn- 
laws; still, however, he ought to apolo- 
gise to their Lordships for a mis-state- 
ment of facts which occurred the other 
evening, and which the acuteness of his 
noble Friend had discovered. But in 
truth his noble Friend was unconsciously 
the cause of the error; for his noble 
Friend presented the other evening a nu- 
merously signed petition from Glasgow, 
and had described it as proceeding from a 
respectable body there in favour of the 
Corn-laws, which looked considerably 
against his statement. In consequence, 
however, of what had fallen from his noble 
Friend, he was waited upon the next day 
by Mr. Sturge, Mr. Walmesley, and by 
two gentlemen from Glasgow, who stated, 
to show that there was no ground for sup- 
posing that the opinion of Glasgow was 
unfavourable to the repeal, there was a 
petition signed by 43,000 inhabitants in 
its favour. When he came down to the 
House at five o’clock, one of the officers 
put into his hands a petition from Glas- 
gow; he immediately put the two things 
together, and having no idea that Glas- 
gow, great and important as it was, was so 
prolific of petitions with more than 40,000 
signatures, as to send two on different 
subjects, signed by so numercus a body, 
he concluded that this was the petition 
referred to, instead of being, as it really 
turned out, a petition against Church Ex~- 
tension in Scotland. Still he owed the 





* The noble Lord by mistake on the pre- 
vious Friday, presented a petition from Glas- 
gow, describing it to be against the Corn-laws, 
which, when examined by the Duke of Rich- 
mond, turned out to be a petition for Church 
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apology he now made to their Lordships 
for the mistake. 

The Duke of Richmond was most 
happy in having detected the noble and 
learned Lord’s error. 

Earl Stanhope could not help remarking 
that after the error that had so recently 
occurred it might so happen that out of 
the many petitions presented by the noble 
and learned Lord against negro slavery, 
there might have been some against white 
slavery, or perchance, some against the 
new Poor-law Bill. 

Lord Brougham would not have the 
noble Earl lay the flattering unction to his 
soul that any of the petitions had been 
against the Poor-law Bill. It was impos- 
sible that he could have made a mistake, 
for he had never, except in the last in- 
stance, presented a petition which he had 
not examined, of which the substance had 
not been extracted, and the subject matter 
marked on the back, generally by himself, 
So that the petition was first examined to 
make the abstract, secondly it was read 
by him to the House, and thirdly it was 
read by the clerk at the table, who would 
have returned it if he had made any mis- 
take. And, so far from the noble Earl’s 
supposition being correct, he had, on the 
contrary, presented many petitions in 
favour of the Poor-law Act, from many 
highly respectable persons, and men of 
sound judgment. 


Cuurcu Exrexsion.| Lord Brougham 
had now read the petition from Glasgow 
to which he had before referred, and he 
found that it was a petition on a most im- 
portant subject. No wonder that he had 
thought it was signed by 42,000, for so 
he would have judged by the bulk, and 
on a reference to its contents he found 
that it had actually 40,587 names ap- 
pended to it. 

The Duke of Richmond: If the noble 
Lord had read the outside of the petition 
he would have seen that it related to 
Church Extension. 

Lord Brougham did not like superficial 
knowledge. If he read at all he liked to 
open the book itself. The petition urged 
their Lordships strongly not to give any 
further grant or endowment to the Scotch 
church, and they prayed also for a separa- 
tion between Church and State; it was 
agreed to ata public meeting held at the 
Grey Friars’ church in Glasgow, on the 
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petition he must express his satisfaction 
at the declaration lately made by the 
noble Viscount at the head of her Ma- 
jesty’s Government upon this point. 

The Earl of Aberdeen could not con- 
ceive that the declaration attributed to 
the head of her Majesty’s Government 
—that they would not propose any grant 
during the present Session, and after the 
termination of the labours of the commis- 
sion appointed by themselves—could be 
correct, or that no pledge had been given 
to do so; for unless the noble Lord held 
different language in that House and out 
of it, nay more, unless he held different 
language sitting from what he did stand- 
ing, there was a pledge that funds toa 
certain amount, the noble Lord knew to 
what he aliuded, should be applied. 

Viscount Melbourne said, that the Go- 
vernment had not at present come to the 
determination of making any proposition 
on the subject. 


Parpons IN IreELAND.| The Mar- 
quess of Westmeath wished to call the at- 
tention of the noble Marquess opposite to 
the fact, that on the last occasion on 
which he drew the attention of the House 
to Irish affairs, he stated that the noble 
Marquess had liberated a criminal from 
the gaol of Westmeath without requiring 
bail from him, and that the noble Mar- 
quess had on that occasion roundly con- 
tradicted him. He had since written to 
Ireland under an impression, that his ori- 
ginal information was true, requesting to 
be furnished with the best information on 
the subject, and he now had received con- 
tirmatory evidence, namely, a copy of the 
letter of Mr. Drummond, secretary to the 
noble Marquess, dated Dublin Castle, 
December 11, 1837, in which he commu- 
nicated his Exccllency’s commands to the 
gaoler, that Thomas Cook, confined in the 
gaol of Mullingar, should be discharged 
from custody; and he was discharged 
without bail. He couid not now help 
expressing his astonishment at the noble 
Marquess’s contradiction, and at the same 
time of stating, that in his opinion such a 
course of proceeding was not calculated 
to facilitate public business. 

The Marquess of Normanby said, he 
did not see anything so extraordinary in 
the step he had been taking. On the oc- 
casion to which the noble Marquess re- 
ferred, he spoke from a minute in his own 
handwriting, which he then held in his 
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hand, expressive both of his intention and 
of what he did, which was, that if the man 
should behave himself well for two months, 
he shonld then be discharged on giving 
security. He did behave well, and in a 
petition presented to him at the expiration 
of that period, he stated that he was pre- 
pared to give security, himself in 20/7. and 
two others in 10/. each. He had madea 
miuute from which he spoke, in bis own 
handwriting, that the man should be dis- 
charged on giving security. Whether any 
inadvertence had subsequently taken place 
in making the ultimate order, he could not 
say, but he had never known an instance 
in which such an order to take security 
had not been attended to, although, as the 
noble Marquess seemed so certain, that 
there had been an omission here, he could 
not take upon himself to say there really 
had not been. He had however, given 
orders, that his sureties should be taken, 
and his opinion was, that his order had 
been complied with. 


West Inpia Lavourers.}] Lord Sea- 


ford wished to ask the floble Marquess, 


another question, on a different subject, 
whether her Majesty’s Government had 
received any communications from Sir 
Lionel Smith, relative to the working of 
the free labourers in Jamaica, besides 
those already on the Table? He put the 
question at the request of a very numerous 
meeting which had been convened on the 
subject, conceiving that the House ought 
to be in possession of the fullest inform- 
ation from all parties. He trusted, that 
his noble Friend, if he had received any 
more communications, would make no ob- 
jection to their production. He wished 
also to know whether the noble Marquess 
had any objection to produce any commu- 
nications he had received from the agent 
of Jamaica. 

The Marquess of Normanby replied, 
that there was every intention on the part 
of the Colenial office to give as full in- 
formation as they were competent to af- 
ford relative to the working of the free 
system in Jamaica. Whether Sir Lionel 
Smith had received any information other 
than that which had been laid on the 
Table, be (the Marquess of Normanby) 
could not tell, but if he had he had not 
communicated it to the Colonial office, 
and should the office receive any further 
communications from the stipendiary ma- 
gistrates or other persons, they should be 
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laid on the Table of the House. He 
had no objection to put the House in pos- 
session of every information relating to the 
House; he could not, however, have in- 
cluded the statement of the agent for 
Jamaica in the papers already produced ; 
but if the noble Lord would move for it, 
he had not the slightest reason for oppo- 
sing the motion. 

Earl St. Vincent said, that if they were 
to consider this subject, it was most im- 
portant that the true state of the island 
should be known? The statement laid 
on the Table could not be confided in; it 
was made ea parte, and if the Colonial 
office gave credit to it they would be led 
into error. When the subject came before 
them, then it would require the exercise 
of their utmost wisdom and discretion. 

The communication from the agent of 
Jamaica ordered to be laid on the Table. 


War in tie Easr.| The Earl of 
Aberdeen was anxious to ask the noble 
Lord at the head of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment whether, when the papers were pre- 
sented and pritted, the noble Viscount 
would make any statement explanatory of 
the war we were engaged intin the East,or 
whether there was any other information 
to be presented to the House ? 

Viscount Melbourne replied, that there 
was considerable additional information to 
lay on the Table of the House on the sub- 
ject, but that he would not make any 
statement until the whole information was 
before their Lordships. 

Lord Ellenborough inquired whether 
the noble Viscount would make any mo- 
tion on the production of the papers ? 

Viscount Melbourne: No. He had not 
stated that he would make any motion, 
but he would make a statement when the 
whole of the papers were before the 
House. 


Guascow Corton Spinners.| Lord 
Brougham presented a petition from the 
cotton spinners who were convicted a year 
and a-half ago of an illegal combination. 
It would be recollected that owing, not 
to his learned friend, the Lord Advocate, 
but to the blundering of some other per- 
sons, the parties had been kept in prison 
a long time before trial. They had now 
been nearly two years in prison, and the 
last year was in the hulks, and they com- 
plained of the hardships they had _ suf- 
fered, If the men had been convicted a 
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few miles south of Glasgow, and under 
the laws of England, they would have 
only been liable to three months’ impri- 
sonment, and they prayed their Lordships, 
as the highest court of judicature, to in- 
terfere in their behalf. If mercy were 
extended to them they would acknow- 
ledge that they owed their release to the 
clemency of the executive; and he would 
take upon himself to say, that he was 
satisfied, from the anxious inquiries of 
persons who had seen and conversed with 
the convicts, that if they were released, 
nothing whatever would be done by their 
friends or advocates to make unseemly or 
unbefitting expressions ; and nothing but 
gratitude for the mercy that had been 
bestowed. 
Petition laid on the table. 


Poor-Laws.] Earl Stanhope was de- 
sirous of calling the attention of their 
Lordships to a petition which he held in 
his hand, which was one of great import- 
ance and worthy of their Lordships’ at- 
tention, as it offered another example, 
although it might be considered super- 
fluous, of the tender mercies dispensed by 
the three dictators at Somerset-house, un- 
der the New Poor-law Act. It was the 
petition of John Berry, a labourer, of the 
Union of Worksop, but residing in the 
Union of Ecclesall, Bierlow. The peti- 
tioner was a native of the parish of St. 
John, now in the Union of Worksop, 
and had ‘ong resided in the county of 
Nottingham. He was born in the year 
1748, so that his life was already ex- 
tended beyond the usual period of human 
existence; and, therefore, he (Earl Stan- 
hope) would ask, upon that statement 
alone, if no legal provision had ever ex- 
isted in this country for the relief of the 
poor, and if the statute of Elizabeth had 
never been passed, whether a person who 
during a considerable number of years 
had maintained himself and family, and 
shared in the public burdens, had not an 
undoubted right to demand assistance and 
support from this country? It appeared 
that for nearly fifty years the petitioner 
had been a housekeeper, and that he had 
regularly paid poor-rates, and never had 
been chargeable to the parish until of late 
years. So that not only by a natural 


right, but by a positive statute, he was 
entitled to claim relief, of which he and 
others, in similar circumstances, had been 
violently dispossessed. 


Yes, he would 
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say violently dispossessed, without the 
opportunity and advantage of being heard 
in their own defence, of that relief by 
what was falsely called an assembly 
of the representatives of the people. 
The petitioner had now attained the age 
of 91 years, and of course it could not be 
expected, even by the Poor-Law Com- 
missioners themselves, that he was able to 
earn his living by his own labour; nor 
could any flaw be found in his character 
as to industry and sobriety. It appeared 
that from the time he had become charge- 
able to the parish until the enactment of 
that most monstrous measure of iniquity 
and oppression, the new Poor-law, he 
received the small stipend of 4s. per week 
for the support of himself and wife, 2s, of 
which they had to pay every week for 
rent; so that all this poor couple had to 
subsist upon was just no more than ls. 
each per week. But even this miserable 
pittance, insignificant as it was, appeared 
too large to the guardians of the union, 
who, he supposed, found themselves 
obliged to act under the arbitrary com- 
mands of the three dictators of Somerset- 
house. The result was, that 2s. were 
withdrawn from the weekly allowance of 
this aged couple, and having to pay rent 
to that amount, they had nothing left for 
subsistence. When they ventured to re- 
monstrate with the guardians against this 
reduction, their claim for a restoration of 
the former allowance was refused, and 
they were told that any further application 
would render them altogether destitute of 
relief, for the whole should be withheld. 
What was the consequence? The goods 
of this unfortunate and vencrable man 
were seized for rent, and would have been 
wrested from him, had it not been for a 
benevolent friend, who interposed and 
rendered him the necessary assistance. 
Looking to the moral and religious cha- 
racter and conduct of the petitioner, con- 
sidering that he had spent a long life 
in industry, and had proved himself a 
useful and valuable member of society, he 
would ask, whether he should not be 
relieved from penury in his old age, and 
allowed to spend the remainder of his 
days in his own home? He would read 
to their Lordships two or three passages 
from the petition itself. It stated, ‘‘ That 
your petitioner, though very infirm, is very 
grateful for the many mercies he has re- 
ceived.” In speaking of ‘“ mercies” their 
Lordships would understand that the 
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petitioner meant the mercies of Provi- 
dence, and not the mercies of the New 
Poor-law. But the petitioner ‘“ hopes that 
he and his aged wife may be permitted to 
remain and die where now all that they 
are attached to in this world are resident. 
He had always understood, that having 
paid poor-rates during full fifty years, he 
would be entitled to a maintenance in his 
old age; that coarser food than bread and 
water,” alluding, he supposed, to the diet, 
which had been praised in that House by 
a noble Earl—* that coarser food than 
bread and water would not be his por- 
tion; that, being a free born Englishman, 
unaccused of avy crime, he should not be 
cast into prison; that being a Christian” 
—and he begged the attention of their 
Lordships to this part of the petition— 
“accustomed regularly to worship God 
on the Sabbath-day in his holy temple, he 
should not be debarred from so doing 
while he had strength and inclination so 
to do; that after having lived so long 
happily and affectionately with his wife, 
he never looked forward to the time when, 
in violation of the commands of God, they 
might, unaccused, be put asunder in dif- 
ferent prisons, while at their death their 
bodies might be given to surgeons to be 
dissected ; that your petitioner, under- 
standing that these and many other (as he 
conceives) unjust hardships, and even 
some worse, may be inflicted on him and 
others in similar situations by officers till 
now unknown in this country, while the 
long-enjoyed right of appeal to neigh- 
bouring magistrates against the oppression 
is taken away from them, most humbly 
solicits your right hon. House that the 
good, well-understood, poor-laws may be 
restored to this his long-loved, long- 
enjoyed, native country, and your pe- 
titioner, for the very short period now 
remaining of a long life, will, as in duty 
bound, gratefully pray—Joun Berry.” 

Lord Ellenborough said, he could not 
help thinking that there was a great deal 
of misunderstanding respecting the case 
adverted to by his noble Friend. Upon 
one point, undoubtedly, there was a de- 
cided mistake. The relief of individual 
cases was not under the direction of the 
Board of Commissioners at Somerset- 
house; it depended entirely on the local 
boards of guardians; and therefore, what- 
ever errors might be committed, it rested 
entirely with the board of guardians, He 
apprehended that inquiry would throw a 
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very different light on this case. There 
could be no doubt that if. this petitioner 
and his wife had nothing but what they 
received from the board of guardians, it 
was not enough. But he could not help 
thinking that it would be found they had 
relatives somewhere who were able to 
support them, and that what was given by 
the board of guardians was given in aid of 
such support. He had no doubt that 
a case like the present would receive 
every consideration from any board of 
guardians, because he trusted that feel- 
ings of humanity were prevalent among 
those gentlemen of which they were gene- 
rally composed. He wished the noble 
Zarl would make a little more inquiry 
into the matter. 

Earl Stanhope said, if he had read the 
petition at length, the noble Baron would 
have found that this needy person had no 
relatives whatever, although he might 
receive casual aid from benevolent in- 
dividuals. He was so entirely ignorant of 
the Poor-laws as not to know that the 
Cominissioners were not immediately en- 
gaged in dispensing relief; but he knew 
that the boards of guardians were com- 
pelled to act in conformity with the gene- 
ral directions which were issued from 
Somerset-house. 

Lord Brougham hoped the noble Earl 
would have no objection to have the 
petition copied, and a copy sent to the 
three dictators at Somerset-house, as the 
noble Earl called them, It was but fair 
that they should know the contents of the 
petition. He would say for those three 
most worthy, honourable, and respectable 
individuals, who had a most painful, la- 
borious, and difficult duty to exercise, 
that he never heard one case brought for- 
ward in which they did not anxiously 
court inquiry. In fact, they had even 
gone out of their way, notwithstanding 
the amount of their ordinary business, to 
prosecute inquiry themselves, 

Earl Stanhope said, those three worthy, 
hon, and most respectable persons, as the 
noble and learned Lord had called them, 
seemed to work like moles in the dark, for 
the newspapers were filled with cases that 
excitcd horror and indignation in the 
public mind, but they never condescended 
to say, whether they inquired into them, 
or what was the result of any inquiry they 
made. They could not be unacquainted 
with the case of the petitioner, 

Lord Brougham recommended the noble 
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Earl to give notice of a motion for bring- 
ing forward all the cases he pleased, with 
the names, and he would then undertake 
to meet the noble Earl as he met him last 
year. It did so happen, that having met 
him last year, he did not find him so ready 
to come on this year. He could not tell 
the reason of that. 

Earl Stanhope said, he could assure the 
noble and learned Lord, that if he wished 
him to produce individual cases, he should 
be ready to do so; but he feared that the 
House would not be so ready to go into 
them. He thought there were cases 
enough to occupy a whole week in merely 
stating their respective facts. Perhaps 
his better course would be to move, if the 
noble Lord opposite had no objection, for 
a return of any correspondence which had 
taken place with respect to cases A, B, C, 
and so on, naming the cases. 

Lord Brougham. —If you name the 
cases I have no objection. 

Earl Stanhope said, he would do so, if 
he could be certain of a full and fair in- 
quiry. There had already been an inquiry 
into some cases before a committee. But 
what he wanted to see was an inquiry con- 
ducted as a case was conducted before a 
jury in a court of law, which would insure 
a fair decision. What had happened in 
the committee of last year? According 
to the opinion of the committee on four of 
the papers which came under the investi- 
gation, nothing was wrong; but he had 
given his reasons for dissenting altogether 
from that opinion. Then with regard to 
the Bridgewater case, that had not been 
investigated; the inquiry had commenced, 
but was ‘* broken off in the middle, like 
the story of the bear and fiddle.” The 


| Suffolk cases were every one of them most 


‘clearly proved. No doubt could be enter- 





tained of the truth of those cases. But the 
investigation was conducted in a manner 
that could not by possibility give satisfac- 
tion te this country. He could not with 
propriety decline serving on that commit- 
tee, inasmuch as he was one of the de- 
fendants, having produced one of the 
cases which was the subject of inquiry. 
What was the manner of conducting that 
investigation? The moment any witness 
expressed an opinion which was unfavour- 
able to the New Poor Law, he was assailed 
on all sides; some questions were put to 
him to confound hiin, others to confute 
him; and others had not for their object 
the investigation of truth, not to discover 
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whether the fact was true or false, but] the noble Earl had communicated with the 
neither more nor less than to make} Duke of Portland. It appeared from the 
the witness believe, that he was greatly | petition, that, after the man had applied 
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mistaken in his opinion. He wished the | to the union, a neighbouring gentleman 


investigation had been conducted as in- 
quiries were in a court of law; then the 
whole of the cases, not excepting the 
Bridgewater case, would have been proved. 
If the course which had been pursued was 
intended to gain time, or to cast oil on | 
the troubled waves, it might have suc- 
ceeded, but that was all it had accom- 
plished, or could accomplish. 

Lord Wharncliffe must complain of the | 
manner in which the noble Earl had spoken 
of the committee, because, although the 
Sridgewater case was not finished, the} 
other four cases were entirely heard. It 
did so happen that the length of the evi- 
dence on the Bridgewater case drove them 
so far into the Session that the committee 
found they could not get through it. He 
thought he had a right to ask what his | 
noble Friend meant by stating that at- | 
tempts were made to confute, or confound 
witnesses. It was the duty of witnesses to | 
state facts, and in order to get at facts | 
witnesses must undergo an operation which 
was not very pleasant, but they underwent | 
the same in the courts of law—they must | 
be cross-examined. In courts of law 
witnesses were very closely examined and 
cross-examined, and he was bound to say 
that his noble Friend had no right to com- 
plain of the conduct of the committee. 
Indeed, he was quite sure, that if the wit- 


| 
| 
| 


| 


wrote to the Duke of Portland on the sub. 
ject, and that the tetter was laid before 
the board, who passed a_ resolution— 
“That the case should not be taken into 
consideration.” Now, there must have 
been some reason fortaking that course; and, 
as his noble Friend had made this charge 
against the Worksop Union, it would have 
been only courteous and just to have made 
the noble Chairman acquainted with his in- 
tentions. 

Earl Stanhope had not condemned the 
investigation of the committee on his own 
authority. He rested on the evidence 


‘itself. Notwithstanding what had been 


stated, he would maintain, that during the 
investigation it was attempted to confute 
the witnesses rather than elicit truth, and 
he must say, that the examinations were 
the most pettifogging he could conceive. 
The Duke of Richmond had seen nothing 
during the examinations which was not 
strictly correct. Committees of the House 


of Lords ought, however, he thought, to 


object to witnesses saying, “ Somebody 
told me this or that.” The way was to 
bring that somebody before the committee, 
and not record mere hearsay evidence. In 
regard to the case which had been brought 
forward by the noble Earl, it ought to be 
recollected that under the old system it 
was not competent for the overseers to 


nesses who gave information, or really had | order relief out of the parishes, while under 
information to give, were asked the ques- }the new system relief might be ordered 


) 


tion they would not say, that they were | 
not treated fairly by that committee. 
With respect to the petition, which hap- 
pened to come from a place not far from 
his own residence, he was quite sure, from 
his knowledge of the union to which the | 
man appeared to belong, that it was im-| 
possible he could be treated with injustice. | 
The Chairman of the union was the Duke | 
of Portland. Any man who knew that | 
noble Duke must be ready to admit that 
he was the last man likely to do anything | 
unjust or partial in any degree to any in- | 
dividual, But the truth was, that there | 
was a considerable departure at times from 


the rule, that no relief should be given out | 
of the union woikhouses. It appeared, | 
however, that the union had refused to re- | 
Sut there must be some | 


lieve this man. 


out of the parish, provided the locality was 
within the union. Under the old system, 
therefore, matters as regarded the peti- 
tioner would have been worse than under 


| the New Poor-law. 


Petition laid on the Table. 


Corn-Laws (IRELAND).] The Earl of 
Mountcashell presented a petition from 
the County of Cork against any alteration 
of the Corn-laws. As he had not had an op- 
portunity of expressing his sentiments on 
this important subject on a former even- 
ing, he trusted their Lordships would 
permit him to make a few observations in 
regard to the effects which he conceived 
a repeal of the Corn-laws would produce 
as respected Ireland. Ireland would, in 
his opinion, be the greatest sufferer by 
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particular reason for that refusal, and he by repeal of the Corn-laws, because Ire- 
thought it would have been courteous if! land was not a manufacturing country, 
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and was dependent almost entirely upon 
agriculture. If sufficient remuneration 
were not afforded to the growers of corn 
in Ireland, a great number of farms would 
be laid down in grass, and the people 
would, in consequence, suffer severely, as 
they would not be able to export such a 
quantity of agricultural produce as they 
had hitherto done. But a large portion 
of land would inevitably be thrown out 
of cultivation altogether, and the effect 
of such a step would be to throw a large 
number of labourers out of employment, 
and in Ireland the difficulty of obtaining 
work was very great. The land, too, 
being turned into pasture, the price of 
potatoes would increase, and as potatoes 
were the chief means of subsistence of the 
poor, the labourer, while he had less em- 
ployment, would also be less able to pro- 
vide for himself and family, because of the 
increase in the price of provisions. But 
that was not all, for if a number of 
labourers were thrown out of employment, 
the price of labour would be reduced by 
the competition which would take place, 
so that while there was little employment, 
and while provisions were at a high price, 
their means of obtaining the necessaries 
of life would at the same time be greatly 
diminished. He had little hesitation in 
saying, that the effect of a repeal of the 
Corn-laws would be to reduce the already 
low price of labour in Ireland by 3d. or 
4d, per day. Their Lordships were aware 
of the advantages which the poor in Ire- 
land derived from the rearing of pigs, but 
if the quantity of potatoes raised was 
diminished on account of the number of 
farms turned into grass, and if the price 
of all other kinds of agricultural produce 
were increased ,—and such would be the ef- 
fects of a repeal of the system of Corn-laws, 
—it would be no longer possible for the 
poor to rear the same quantity of pigs as 
before, and they would suffer very se- 
verely in consequence. It was, however, 
argued, that the landlords must reduce 
their rents; but those who knew anything 
of Ireland must be well aware of the dif- 
ficulties in the way of such a step. A 
great number of the Irish estates were 
heavily encumbered, and the landlords 
had to maintain their families, to pay the 
interest of mortgages and debts, so that 
in many cases a reduction of rents would 
be attended with very great hardship. In 
his opinion a repeal of the Corn-laws 
would cause some degree of suffering to 
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the landlords; but the farmers would 
suffer still more, and the labourers and 
poor most of all. Such, in his opinion, 
would be the effects of the repeal as 
regarded Ireland. With respect to Eng- 
land, he thought the manufacturers them- 
selves would ultimately suffer more from 
a repeal of the Corn-laws than the land- 
lords or farmers. It was allowed that 
the home market was by far the most 
valuable for the manufacturers, and who 
were the purchasers in the home market ? 
In the home-market the landlords, farm- 
ers, and labourers, were the chief con- 
sumers, and if the income of the land- 
lords, farmers, and labourers were di- 
minished, it would be impossible they 
could continue to consume the same 
quantity of manufactures as they did at 
present. It was impossible they could do 
so; and it was clear, that in proportion 
as their means were diminished, the less 
would they consume of the manufac- 
turing produce of the country. It 
was plain, therefore, that although the 
agriculturists would suffer in the first 
place, the manufacturers would ultimately 
suffer, and more severely. A repeal of the 
Corn-laws would, he was persuaded, be ruin- 
ous tothe country. It was calculated that 
the landed property of the United King- 
dom was worth 3,258,000,0001., and if the 
Corn-laws were repealed, and the rents 
diminished but one third, what would be 
the effect as regarded property? In such 
a case the value of the whole landed pro- 
perty would be reduced one-third,—that 
is, the value of the land would be re- 
duced by upwards of 1,000,000,0002., 
or 200,000,000/., more than the amount 
of the national debt. He begged their 
Lordships to consider what the effect 
of such a reduction would be on the 
national debt. A great number of foreign- 
ers had invested their capital in the Eng- 
lish funds, and if the value of the land were 
diminished to such an extent, would not 
a question arise with those foreigners whe- 
ther their security was not so greatly de- 
creased as tomakeit prudent for themtosell 
out? And what would be the effect of such 
a step? The inevitable consequence would 
be a large fall in the price of stock, so that 
the English capitalists would suffer se- 
verely. But there was another point of 
view in which the question ought to be 
considered. A repeal of the Corn-laws 
would diminish the consumption of all 
articles on which Customs and Excise 
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were levied, and the consequence would 
be a falling-off in the national revenue, 
and Ministers would have nothing to pay 
off the interest of the debt, and support 
the various institutions of the State. For 
these reasons he could not but think, that 
the repeal of the Corn-laws would be a 
measure equally impolitic and ill-advised. 
If there was not enough of corn raised in 
this country, he wished they would give 
some encouragement to our American 
colonies; and if the duty were consider- 


ably reduced, and colonial corn admitted, | 


such a course would be of the greatest 
advantage to Canada. 
Petition laid on the ‘Table. 


SIP OP ELLIE P OO — 


WOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, March 18, 1839. 


Minutes.) Bill. Read a first time:—Drainage of Lands. 
Petitions presented. By Messrs. G. EvAns, Lockuarr, 
JoNES, PkASE, BLENNERHASSET, Lords G, LENNox, 
Mauon, and Captain EGerton, from a number of places, 
against the Repeal of the Corn-laws.—By Mr. Lucas, 
from Ulster, for permitting Presbyterian Soldiers to attend 
their own Chapels.—By Lord A, Lennox, from Chiches- 
ter, against the Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues Bill.— 
By Alderman THompson, from the city of London, 
against the Metropolitan Police Bill—By Mr. Baines, 
from the West Riding of York, by Mr. W. PATTen, from 
Lancaster, and by Lord JoHn Russet, from Stroud, 
against the existing Beer Laws.—By Sir G. StRICKLAND, 
from the West Riding of Yorkshire, in favour of the 
Local Courts Bill—By Mr. Smitu O’Brien, from two 
places, for the full benefits of the Union to Ireland.—By 


Mr. M. Puicips, from Manchester, against the Highways | 
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Bill.—By Colonel Percevat, from Roscommon, against | 


any Grant for National Education in Ireland.—By Mr: 


GovutsurRN, from Cambridge, against the Ecclesiastical | 
Duties and Revenues Bill.—By Mr. WALLAcg, from | 
Edinburgh, and a place in Fife, for Mr. R. Hill’s plan of } 


a Uniform Penny Postage.—By Mr. F. Trencu, from | 


Connaught, ‘for establishing Railways in that Province. 


Envoy ro Persta.] 


Sir James Gra- | 


ham desired to ask some questions of the | 


noble Lord, the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, with regard to our British 
relations in the East. He desired to know, 
first, whether Mr. M’Neill, the envoy or 
chargé d'affaires at the court of Persia, 
had returned to this country, and whether 
he had left any person to fill the situation 
which he had quitted ? 

Viscount Palmerston said, that Mr. 
M’Neill had applied for permission to come 
home on account of ill health, in the 
course of last year, and that permission 
had been given to him to do so whenever 
the state of the public service might en- 
able him to quit the post of which he was 
in charge. When the state of the discus- 
sion with the Persian government led him 
to think, that it was his duty to retire 
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from the Persian territory, he took all the 
members of the British mission with him, 
leaving Colonel Sheil however, the secre- 
tary to the commission. The latter officer 
was instructed to wait for any communi- 
cation which might reach him from the 
Persian government, and to transmit it 
immediately to the English Government, 
and there toremain unul he should receive 
instructions. The charge d’affaires was 
therefore in a condition to carry on any 
communication which might be commenced 
in reference to our friendly alliance with 
Persia. 

Sir James Graham, in continuation of 
his first question, begged to inquire of the 
noble Secretary for Foreign Affairs, whe- 
ther there was any minister or charge 
d’affaires at the court of Persia at this 
time. 

Viscount Palmerston said, that there 
was no person now in that position. Mr. 
M’Neill, he had already stated, had, in 
consequence of what had taken place, not 
thought fit to give notice, that he should 
retire from the territory, and the charge 
d’affaires would not return without instrue- 
tions from the Government. 


Srare or tur Navy.] On the motion 
that the order of the day for the House 
going into a Committee of supply, be 
read, 

Mr. 7. Attwood rose and said, that he 
was convinced, that the present supply of 
men for the army was insufficient ; but he 
believed, that there was a much greater 
deficiency in the supply of men for the 
navy, and it was his intention to take the 
sense of the House upon the question, 
whether the House should not recommend 
the Committee of supply to reconsider the 
vote of 34,165 men for the navy; fer he 
was convinced, that when the number of 
boys, artisans, and marines were taken 
away, the 23,000 men left for the real 
naval service must be insufficient. When 
he looked at the state of the Russian 
navy, and at the state of the navies of 
France and America, and when he con- 
sidered the state of our foreign relations 
generally, he thought the House would 
agree with him in opinion, that it was fit 
and proper, that the vote should be re- 
scinded. It was a most serious subject, 
and in the course of a few months it might 
be too late to rectify the error which was 
about to be committed. A very small 


matter in Persia, or in Canada, or in the 
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Mediterranean, would give rise to affairs 
such as Navarino, and involve us in con- 
flicts with Russia. For instance, if by any 
accident Sir Pulteney Malcolin had at- 
tacked the Russian fleet in the Black 
Sea, it would have led toan attack on 
England by the Russian fleet in the Baltic. 
We had no naval force sufficient to repel 
such an attack. He did not desire to see 
the navy augmented at the expense of the 
army; on the contrary, he thought the 
army was much too small, But, at any 
sacrifice, we ought to put our navy in 
such a state as would render it the defence 
of the country. We ought at any rate 
to have a fleet competent to beat the Rus- 
sians if necessary. ‘There were 30,000 of 
the best English sailors in the American 
navy, and he would have every one of 
them back again. [But it was said, “ how 
will you get them?” Why, pay them 
better than the Americans pay them. But 
where were they to get gold? Look at 
mortgage rentals and the funds. The 
Russians, those barbarians, those second 
Danes, if they came, the hon. Member for 
Kilkenny would say ‘‘ buy them off” | Mr. 
Hume: No.|] We bought off the Danes 
ter. or twenty times, and the oftencr we 
bought them off the more of them came, 
He wished the safety and honour of Eng- 
land to be protected. What, when they 
gave twenty millions to the negroes, could 
they not afford five millions to British 
sailors. Could not our pension laws be 
altered? Could not our navy be made 
equally advantageous to that of the United 
States for sailors? Why did they not 
make the royal navy of England the most 
attractive service in the world. The 
honour of it was greater than any other 
country in the world, and the national 
pride of every Englishman was, thank 
God, not yet gone. Jf twenty more line 
of battle ships were fitted out — fully 
manned, not half manned—he should be 
content. Looking to the whole circum- 
stances of the navy of the country, he felt 
it to be his duty to move, that it be an in- 
struction to the Committee to reconsider 
the vote of 34,160 seamen and marines, 
and to enquire whether it would not be 
advantageous, in the present state of the 
country, considering its foreign relations, 
to make an immediate and considerable 
increase ? 

The Speaker: Who seconds the mo- 
tion? 


Supply—Army and 
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Mr. Attwood: I suppose some honest 
man will second it. 

Sir John Tyrrell seconded the motion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ob- 
jected to the motion, as instructing the 
Committee to do what it was not in its 
power to do, A Committee of supply 
could reduce, but it was inconsistent with 
parliamentary or constitutional usages for 
it to increase a vote proposed by the 
Crown, 

Mr. T. Attwood: I dv not propose more 
money; I only propose more men. 

Stir R. Peel said, that if the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham had confined his mo- 
tion to an instruction to the Committee to 
reconsider their vote, he could then have 
raised an argument ; but having proposed, 
in addition, that the Committee should 
enquire into the expediency of an increase 
of the number of men, he came at once 
within the restriction imposed by parlia- 
mentary usage, It was, he conceived, 
most important, both in practice and in 
principle, that the House should not have 
the power to increase a vote proposed by 
the Crown. The question involved a great 
constitutional principle. Once establish 
the practice of increasing particular votes, 
and the same thing would be done with all 
the estimates. The result would be a 
general adoption of this indirect mode of 
increasing the expense of the public esta- 
blishments. He did not mean to contro- 
vert the arguments and statements of the 
hon. Gentleman; but on the constitutional 
principle he had adverted to, he objected to 
the course proposed to be pursued. 

Mr. Attwood certainly would not wish 
the motion to be negatived, because out of 
doors that would look like defeat. He be- 
lieved that there was scarcely a Member of 
that House who did not think that the 
navy ought to be increased. He had no 
objection to withdraw the motion and 
bring it on another time. 

Motion withdrawn. 


Navy Estimates. 


Suppty.—Army anv Navy Esti- 
MATES.] The House went into Com- 
mitte of supply. On the motion of Lord 
Howich a vote of 89,000 men for the service 
of the army, exclusive of 20,000 for the 
East-India service, was agreedto. A vote 
of 3,000,0002. on account of the estimate 
of 3,451,0002., for the maintenance of 
the military establishment of the country 
was also agreed to, as also a vote of 
500,0001, on account (as we understood) 
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of the estimates for army half-pay and 
pensions. 

Mr. C. Wood said, in pursuance of the 
arrangement come to at the close of the 
debate of Friday night, he would now pro- 
ceed to move certain of the navy estimates 
that were absolutely necessary for the 
public service. In order to leave room 
for discussion on a future oceasion, he 
would leave a portion of the money, and 
move for the greater part on this occasion. 
The whole sum required for the navy half- 
pay, pensions, and allowance due on the 
Ist of April, was 782,000/.; he would 
move for a sum on account. 

The money was voted and the House 
resumed, 


Corn-Laws.—Apnjyournep Denare, 
Friern Nicur | Mr. Fielden said, he 
should vote for the Committee, but wished 
previously to state the grounds of his 
vote. The state of our manufactures was 
such as rendered it necessary that those 
engaged in carrying them on should have 
corn at as low a price as it would fall to, 
without any protecting law; and that the 
malt-tax, the hop-tax, and all other taxes 
and dutics on the necessaries of life, con- 
sumed by the labouring people, should be 
repealed, and an equitable assessment on 
property substituted. He proposed this 
for the relief of the manufacturers, and to 
prevent the growers of corn from being 
placed in a worse position than they would 
be if the Corn-laws were repealed. He 
thought every encouragement should be 
given to agriculture, and that the growth 
of corn should be increased at home, so as 
to make us an exporting instead of anim- 
porting country, for he was opposed to 
making this country the workshop of the 
world, and to the people leaving the land 
to go into the factories, to an employment 
not so healthy, more uncertain, and where 


it is possible, by new inventions in ma-_ 


chinery, they could not be long employed. 
Ten persons could now, in the manufac- 
turing establishment with which he was 
connected, produce as much clothing as 
100 persons could produce forty years 
ago. This was within his experience, and 
if he went to a little more remote period 
the difference would be much greater. He 
was decidedly opposed to those with whom 
he should vote who were for having us 
more dependent on foreigners than we 
were for a supply of corn. It would be 
a dangerous position to place ourselves, 
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in, and he would illustrate this danger 
by a fact arising out of impediments now 
disturbing the supply of cotton to this 
country. The American bankers have, as 
it would seem to enhance its price, made 
advances to the cotton planters on their 
crops, and engaged to keep the cotton 
from the market, or at any rate, from 
being sold until their object is attained ; 
for, by a Liverpool broker’s circular, of 
the 15th instant, he found that the import 
of American cotton into the port of Liver- 
pool up to that period this year is only 
118,145 bales, whereas up to the same 
time last year it was 278,236 bales; that 
is more by 135 per cent., and the price 
has riscn within a few months 25 per cent. 
Substitute corn for cotton, and imagine, 
with a deficient harvest at home, what an 
extremely dangerous state the people of 
this country would have been placed in. 
But if individuals can thus impede sup- 
plies, what might governments do to effect 
some great political object? lad not the 
stock of cotton in the kingdom on the 
3st December last (321,000 bales) been 
larger than at the close of any year since 
1828, the inconvenience would have been 
more severely felt than it has been; for 
instance, had it been only 185,000 bales, 
as it was in 1834, the cotton factories 
would have come to a stand; for he 
found that the estimated stock in Liver- 
pool on the 15th instant is stated in the 
same circular to be only 219,000 bales, 
and the consumption is increased since 
that year about 50 per cent. As this 
bears upon the increase of steam power, 
which has been much disputed in this 
House, and also is one reason of the busi- 
ness of manufacturing cotton being car- 
ried on at a loss to those engaged in it, 
and also creates an undeniable necessity 
for shorter hours of work, he would state 
what the increase of steam power had 
been, according to a return given in to 
the Poor-law Committee by Dr. Kay in 
August last. From January or July, 1835, 
to the time the return was delivered into 
the Committee, this return states that 
within that period steam engines to the 
extent of 14,647-horse power had been 
erected, or were erecting, mostly the 
former, in Manchester and twenty-five 
towns in its vicinity, and their immediate 
neighbourhoods, all of them for spinning 
and manufacturing cotton. By a return 
made to the House by the factory in- 
spectors, early in 1835, the number of 
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horses’ power of steam engines employed 
in the cotton manufacture in the United 
Kingdom is stated to be 27,3174; the 
addition, then, of steam power in this 
period of less than four years is shewn to 
be 53 per cent., and that, too, exclusive 
of the addition in Scotland and other 
parts of the kingdom, which would most 
likely make the increase of steam power 
in this period for the cotton manufacture 
only 60 percent. This increased power 
of production, far surpassing any increase 
that has taken place in the means of con- 
sumption, as stated in the circular to 
bankers of the 8th instant, was an alarm- 
ing fact, and indicates a state of difficulty 
and embarrassment among those engaged 
in manufactures, which had done much to 
create the agitation that has arisen fora 
total repeal of the Corn-laws, and which 
would probably be continued until that 
object was accomplished. This state of 
things had been produced by the pressure 
of the debt and the unbearable taxation 
the country groans under, which it was 
curious, too, was alleged as a reason for 
continuing entire the present law restrict- 
ing the importation of corn. The manu- 
facturers have strained every means to 
bear up and overcome the pressure of this 
taxation. The increase of consumption 
of cotton since 1815 had been enormous; 
in that year it was 80 millions of pounds 
weight; in 1838 it was 416 millions of 
pounds; and they received a less sum of 
money for working up the 400 millions 
than they did for manufacturing the 80 
million pounds. Ie had proved before the 
Committee on manufactures, shipping, 
and commerce, in 1833, that up to that 
period a decline in price had been pro- 
gressively going on in articles which con- 
stituted a fair criterion of the cotton 
manufacture, and that in 1832 those en- 
gaged in it had 70 per cent. less for 
manufacturing the same sort of yarn and 
goods than they had in 1815. He now 
found that this decline had increased to 
75 per cent., and this accounted for the 
stoppage of the mills, some altogether, 
and others working only three or four 
days a week. For all this there was a 
csuse. The Bill of 1819, enacting a re- 
turn to cash payments, without adjusting 

ublic and private contracts, the tamper- 
ings with the currency since that period, 
the legal tender clause enacted in the 
renewal of the Bank Charter in 1833, and 
the increase of joint stock banks, had all 
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tended to produce the present alarming 
state of things. The number of joint stock 
banks established in England and Wales 
between 1826, when the Act of Incorpo- 
ration was passed, and April, 1833, was 
only 30; whereas 76 additional joint 
stock banks had been opened between 
April, 1833, and the end of the year 
1837; and although the legal tender 
clause enacted in the Bank Charter Act 
of 1833 did not go into effect until 
August, 1834, yet in 1836 a panic 
set in, by the Bank of England pro- 
tecting itself and drawing in its issues, 
which had caused the downfall of many, 
and from which revulsion we had not yet 
begun to recover. ‘To repeal the Corn- 
laws without accompanying the repeal 
with other measures would only add to 
the evil. If wheat, in consequence, fall 
from 56s, 3d., the averaye of the last nine 
years, to 45s., as assumed by the hon. 
Member for London, the 54 millions now 
raised by taxation, would, after this fall 
of price, buy as much wheat as 67} mil- 
lions would have purchased at the average 
price of the last nine years. This would 
not be fair; it would, to that extent, be 
another Peel’s bill, which must undergo 
revision before we get into a healthy state. 
All the owners of fixed money incomes 
arising from mortgages, bonds, and other 
securities would derive similar advantages 
from the repeal of the Corn-laws, while 
those engaged in agriculture would be 
injured, and those engaged in manufac- 
tures would not be relieved to any extent, 
though many of them may think they 
would. To repeal the Corn-laws without 
concomitant measures, would, therefore, 
be class legislation of a most mischievous 
character, which the hon. Member for 
London condemned. With a repeal of 
the Corn-laws should goa repeal of the 
Excise and Custom-house duties on the 
necessaries of life, and an equitable as- 
sessment on property should be enacted 
for raising the taxation, that could not be 
dispensed with, This done, the repeal of 
the Corn-laws would not impede the ad- 
vance of agriculture, and the poor and 
their employers would be placed in a 
better condition; and if this were not 
done no one could foresee what might 
happen. Mr. Heathfield, of this city, has 
just ptblished a pamphlet, containing an 
argument for the general relief of the 
country from taxation, and eventually 
from the Corn-laws, by an assessment of 
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property; it was sold for 2d., and is well | 

worth the perusal and consideration of 

hon. Members. He did not agree with | 
all put forth in that pamphlet, but it | 
proposed the introduction of a change for | 
the benefit of the humbler classes, which 
must be obtained in some way. This 
House had legislated for the rich, and 
against the poor, for seven Sessious he 
had sat in that Tlouse. It was always 
wise to attend to the petitions of the poor, 
and protect them against being oppressed 
by the wealthy ; and if this were not done; 
it this House does not adopt the opposite 
course of legislation it has for a long time 
persevered in, a state of things is at hand | 
which will make the stoutest hearts in this | 
House trembleat the prospect. The signs 

of the times should not be disregarded. 

This Corn-law question will not be set 

at rest by the vote of this might; it will 

be again and again urged on the House ; 

you cannot convince the people, they 

should have low wages, and a high price | 
of corn, and he would, therefore, vote for 

going into Committee. 

Mr. W. S. O’Brien, did not see, that 
any advantage would result from the re-— 
peal of the Corn-laws, sufficient to coun- | 
terbalance the sacrifice of the agricultural 
interest. Looking to the vast extent and | 
fertility of the corn countries, he believed, 
that any quantity of wheat, that might be | 
required could be imported into Great | 
Britain, ata price ranging from 40s, to_ 
45s. a quarter. ‘The hon. Member for | 
London had contended, that not more 
than 1,000,000 quarters would be im- 
ported under a free trade, but he (Mr. 
O’Brien) could not adopt that opinion, 
He recollected, that to supply the detici- | 
ency of the harvest of 1830, alone, not | 
less than 4,000,000 quarters had been | 
required. He expected, that at least | 
5,000,000 quarters would now be im- 
ported, and that a fall of prices to the 
extent of 25 per cent. would ensue. If 
the protecting duty on corn were abolished, 
the duties on the importation of cattle, 
butter, cheese, and other articles of agri- 
cultural produce must also be repealed. | 
To the consumers, to the mortgagees, 
fundholders, and creditors, of every de- | 
scription, such a state of things would be 
very advantageous. Were the landlords | 
an entirely encumbered class, then, he | 
thought, they would have had, contrary to 
what hon. Gentlemen omea generally 
to suppose, less interest in the settlement 
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of this question than either the tenants or 
the labourers; but the landlords were an 
unencumbered class, and the effect of re- 
pealing those laws, would be, to give what 
you took from them to another, and a 
Also, as everybody 
admitted, a number of acres would be 
thrown out of cultivation, and the conse- 
quence of this would be the consolidation 
of farms, by the operation of which a 
large amount of capital would be drawn 
away from agriculture, and removed, 
perhaps, to the colonies. But this system 
of consolidation was already working 
many evils and much human suffering in 
Ireland, which he was certainly not pre- 
pared to increase. Of the crimes which 
appalled this country, nine out of ten 
arose from the ejectment of tenants for 
this purpose. There was another class 
whom he considered would be the most 
materially affected of any—-viz., all those 
persons who held a_ beneficial interest in 
land. In Ireland great numbers lived 
upon a profit rent (after paying a heavy 
chief rent, to the first owner of the soil) 
which had been bequeathed to them; and 
if their income were reduced 20 or 25 per 
cent., they would be totally ruined. He 
was not prepared to inflict that ruin. If 
the labourer, again, were able to get other 
employment, after having been thrown 
out of agricultural employment, it might 
be different; but it was impossible to 
hold out a prospect of this. The hon. 
Member for Sheftield had drawn a picture 


'of the destitute condition of a hand loom 


weaver. He could multiply that picture 
by thousands and ten thousands. From 


the state of the agricultural labourer, he 


was convinced, that 100,000 of his coun- 
/trymen would be thrown out of employ- 
ment if the Corn-laws were repealed. 
Now, it ought to be remembered, that 
with the present feelings of the Irish 
peasant, he had no Poor-law to re- 
sort to, no emigration was provided for 
him, no manufacturing towns were 


| ready to receive him. He, for one, was not 


prepared to set on foot so great an amount 
of human misery. He admitted, that the 
repeal would reduce wages, and that so 
the manufacturers would be enabled to 


| compete with foreigners in neutral mar- 


kets, and that foreigners might take our 
manufactures in return for their grain ; 

but he thought it not certain the manu- 
facturers would not in the mean time lose 
the home market. But, however this 
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might be, it seemed to be admitted, that 
the manufacturing workman would gain 
nothing. Setting, then, the advantages 
against the evils, he confessed he thought 
the balance preponderated in favour of 
the maintenance of the principle of protec- 
tion; the question of the degree and 
mannerof that protection ought, in hisopin- 
ion, to be perfectly open ; but he did think 
that some such modification of the present 
system was desirable as would pievent the 
recurrence of the present high prices. And 
first of all he thought that colonial grain 
ought to be admitted free of all duty; 
indecd, rather than not advance coloniza- 
tion by every means, he would agree to a 
bounty ; and finally he would so aiter the 
present system as to substitute a perma- 
nent and fixed protective duty. He 
held this to be a question of protection 
or no protection. Ita fixed duty were to 
be agreed on he could not consent to less 
than a duty of 12s. He could not give 
his vote satisfactorily unless he had had 
an opportunity of stating what his views 
were, and having done that as briefly as he 
could, he should sit down by declaring 
that he should vote against the motion. 
Sir J. T. Tyrrell thought the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton had shown 
his discretion in proposing that this ques- 
tion should be heard by counsel and 
witnesses at the bar, because he was quite 
sure much new light would have been 
introduced into the question by the pro- 
fessional advisers; whereas it was quite 
clear that, as it was, very little new light 
had been introduced into the subject. 
The hon. Member’s proposal went to pass 
the deepest censure on the Members re- 
presenting manufacturing districts, as if 
they had not shown themselves capable of 
discussing this question without counsel. 
He called the proposal for a fixed duty a 
miserable one, because after all that had 
been stated by the noble Lord, the Member 
for Stroud, who, so faras regarded a fixed 
duty, must be considered as representu.g 
the opinions of the government, that mea- 
sure had only in the first instance been 
supported by a solitary petition, and since 
then by only four other petitions. It was 
quite clear, after the opinions which had 
been shown by the hundreds of petitions 
which had been presented, that no govern- 


ment would be able to maintain anything | 


like a fixed duty in a time of scarcity; 
it would be a grievous oppression to the 
commerce of this country if they were to 
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do so. Those Gentlemen who spoke in 
that House the sentiments of the manu- 
facturers, had a great advantage in being 
represented by the President of the Board 
of Trade. He happened to have read a 
Manchester newspaper, which stated that, 
live or six years ago the right hon. Mem- 
ber had gone to the Chamber of Com- 
merce, in Manchester, and had made a 
speech there on the subject of the Corn- 
laws, five hours and a-half long, but ever 
since he had preserved a solemn silence 
on the question. He should ‘have ex- 
pected him to have stated what his opin- 
ions were. He should always respect the 
hon. Member for Kendal, for the honoura- 
ble and handsome testimony he had borne 
to the prosperity of trade at present. He 
remembered very well stating, after he had 
heard the hon, Member make the speech, 
that next morning, afier the account had 
been read, the hon. Member for Kendal 
would be tossed in a blanket in Palace 
Yard, and probably thrown over into the 
Thames. He was happy, however, to 
learn a less severe punishment had awaited 
him. After a four nights’ debate, and 
thirty-four hours had been consumed in 
considering the question, the hon, Mem- 
ber who had last sat down was only the 
second Irish Member who had spoken on 
the subject. A question had been asked 
the other night, what would become of 
Treland in this debate, and it was stated 
that there was little chance of Ireland 
being neglected any more than Scotland. 
Seeing the hon. Member for Dublin in his 
place, he hoped the hon, Member would 
state his views. The hon. Member for 
Dublin had stated elsewhere, that the pe- 
culiar charms of this question were, that 
though it would be a great blow to the 
people of Ireland, it would draw the eye- 
teeth of the aristocracy. He coincided 
in the opinion expressed in a pamphlet by 
Lord Western, that if the Corn-laws were 
repealed it would be the most cruel blow 
that was ever struck by a body of over- 
whelming capitalists against their poorer 
fellow subjects, The hon. Member for the 
Tower Hamlets stated, that he wished to 
see this country, with reference to the 
production of corn, in the worst possible 
state of dependance. He, on the other 
hand, maintained, that the object and the 
principle of the law was to have plenty, 
and security for that plenty. He would 


/not weary the House by attempting to 


touch on other grounds, Gentlemen had 
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read long extracts, and cast up figures 
usque ad nauseam, But when they recol- 
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| than it ever before experienced, 


lected that there were about 150 articles | 
protected by taxes which the farmer could 
not obtain without paying that protecting | 


duty, it surely was not too much to protect 
the farmer’s produce from foreign compe- 
tition. He contended that, if there were 


a moderate fixed duty, it would throw the | 
ithe right hon, Baronet had concealed the 


trade open chicfly to large capitalists, and 
on that ground he objected to it, They 
were as much in the dark on the general 
question on the fifth night of the debate 
as on the first night. 

Mr. G. W. Wood would not detain the 
House with going into any details on the 
general question, exhausted as it was by 


the many nights of debate there had been | 
But there were some statements | 
| liar circumstances 


upon it, 
in the speech of the right hon. Baronet, 





on Friday, to which he wished to call the | 


attention of the House, and also respect- 
fully to call the attention of the right hon, 
Baronet. He knew not to what cause he 
had to attribute it, but on the only two 
occasions on which he had ventured to 
address the House that session, he had 
been hy noured on both occasions with the 
especial notice of the right hon. Da- 
ronet. The right bon. Baronet had 
been pleased to compliment him on 
the honesty of a former speech, which 
he (Mr. Wood) had made respecting 
the exports. The right hon, Baronet had 
stated that his statements were founded 
on truth; that the documents had been laid 
on the table, and that the House had sub- 
stantiated the truth of those statements. 
He felt especially desirous of guarding 
himself from being supposed to go along 
with the right hon. Baronet in what he 
conceived to be the most unfounded state- 
ments. The right hon, Baronet had ex- 
pressed a hope that Gentlemen on that (the 
Ministerial) side of the House, would take 
into their hands a printed document of the 
Board of Trade. That paper he had now 
in bis hands: and one of the statements 
alluded to by the right hon. Baronet was 
the statement of the exports of British pro- 
duce and manufactures of the united 
kingdom, being an account of the exports 
in the year ending the Sth of January, 
1839, compared with the exports of the 
preceding years—they were in fact the 
exports for the years 1837 and 1838; and 
from a comparison of these two years the 
right hon. Baronet had deduced that this 
country was in a higher state of prosperity 
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The right 
hon, Baronet had told them with evident 
satisfaction and considerable emphasis that 
this table exhibited an increase of seven 
millions in the amount of the exports, the 
exports of 1837 being over thirty-six mil- 
lions, while those of 1838 were over forty- 
three millions. He (Mr. Wood) did not 
quarrel with this statement, excepting that 


important circumstance that the year 1837 
was one of great commercial embarrass- 
ment and extreme depression, There had 
been in that year an entire derangement of 
the industry of the country, a stoppage of 
a large part of its trade, and a diversion of 
a portion of its capital into new channels. 
It could not have escaped the right hon, 
Baronet’s recollection that there were pecu- 
attending the state of 
commerce in 1837, The derangement of 
the money market in London, and of the 
exchanges with America, had spread its 
baneful influence to every commercial es- 
tablishment throughout the world. It was 
in order to show, that there had been a 
comparative restoration of prosperity from 
that extraordinary depression that he had 
made his statements on a former occasion, 
and from them he was not disposed to 
shrink, Butthe right hon. Baronet, in 
using those statements in order to draw his 
own comparison, ought to have been 
candid enough to tell the House the pecu- 
liar circumstances of 1837. With the leave 
of the House he (Mr. Wood) would supply 
the deficiency. {t was true, that the ex- 
ports of the year 1838 exhibited an in- 
crease over those of the year 1837, of 
about seven millions sterling ; but the 
exports of 1837 exhibited a decrease of no 
less than ten millions compared with those 
of the preceding year. The consequence 
was that the right hon. Baronet’s boasted 
increase of seven millions in 1838, was, in 
fact, a diminution of upwards of three 
inillions from 1836. After the conclusions 
which the right hon, Baronet had drawn 
from these circumstances, and by which 
he had given the House to understand that 
he had entirely demolished the first ground 
on which the commercial petitioners claimed 
the attention of the House, the right hon. 
Baronet proceeded to attack the second 
ground. Ithad been alleged by the manu- 
facturers that the increase of exports 
which had taken place, was not an increase 
of manufactured products, but of raw ma- 
terial, or of commodities partially wrought 
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up. The right hon. Baronet had attempted 
to meet this in the same way, by com- 
parisons of the same years, and evidently 
supposed that he had demolished this ar- 
gument also. In the statement which he 
(Mr. Wood) had taken the liberty of 
making on the first night of the Scssion, 
he had taken what appeared to him a fair 
view of this subject. He had compared 
the exports of 1838, not with a solitary 
year, but with the average of four preced- 
ing years, and told the House fairly what 
the condition of trade was in 1838. But 
not having made the distinction between 
manufactured and partially wrought fabrics 
and raw materials which was thought im- 
portant by the petitioners, he was assailed 
on the ground that his statements were 
calculated to lead to a delusive opinion. 
On a subsequent night, therefore, he took 
the liberty of again addressing the House 
to supply the omission, and gave the state- 
ments which fully bore out the case of the 
petitioners, that there was a much larger 
increase in the exports of raw material, and 
of partially wrought material, than in those 
of perfectly wrought fabrics. To these 
statements the right hon. Baronet had 
made no allusion whatever. He hoped 
that the House would excuse him for re- 
freshing their recollection on the subject. 
He found that comparing the average of 
the four years with the year 1838, the ex- 
ports of woollen, cotton, linen, and silk 
cloth had increased from 25,757 ,0001, to 
26,190,000/. showing an increase of 
433,000/., or 1 7-10 percent. on the per- 
fectly wrought fabrics. Comparing the 
same average with the same year, he found 
that the exports of cotton yarn, woollen 
yarn, and linen yarn had increased from 
6,599,000/. to 8,452,0001., showing an 
increase on the article of yarn, exported, to 
be wrought up, in foreign countries of 
1,852,0002. or twenty-eight per cent. 
Thus while cloth had increased 1 7-10ths 
per cent., varn had increased twenty-eight 
percent. The next articles were coal, 
hardware, earthenware, and glass, on which 
there was a deficiency of 334,000/., or 
eleven and a half per cent., while the 
metal—the raw material—had increased 
956,000/., or twenty-four per cent. 
In refined sugar, a manufactured com- 
modity though it did give very large em- 
ployment, had fallen off. There had been 
a falling-off of 180,000/., amount to fifty- 
five per cent., whilst raw materials, sheeps’ 
wool, and coal had increased 395,000Z., or 
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fifty-three percent. He certainly thought 
these statements fully made out the case 
of the petitioners. He would leave hon. 
Gentlemen who chose to go into the ques- 
tion, to draw such conclusions from them 
as they might, but these were the facts, 
and he conceived them to be of importance. 
He had no wish to occupy the time of 
the House or to follow the right hon. 
Baronet through his long speech. As to 
the evidence given by Mr. Birley and others 
before the East-India Committee, to show 
how far we could undersell the native 
manufacturer, he did sot see how it bore on 
the question now before the House, and 
he would not go into it. Considerable 
details had been gone into with a view 
of establishing the comfortable condition 
of the working-classes, by a reference to 
savings’ banks. But the comparison of 
the right hon. Baronet did not justify 
any satisfactory conclusion on this head, 
because they were open to the same objec- 
tions which lay against his comparisons 
of exports. He had compared 1838 with 
a year of extreme distress—1837. The 
hon. Baronet had stated also, that in 
1837, when the exports were only thirty- 
six millions sterling, corn was cheaper 
than in 1838, when the exports had in- 
creased to forty-three millions. But here, 
again, the comparison was vitiated by the 
same cause; for no fair conclusion could 
possibly be drawn from a year in which 
commerce was entirely deranged. He 
(Mr. Wood) had no intention of going 
into the general question ; but he thought 
it highly desirable that it should be settled 
when they had no clamours, and when they 
were alle to discuss it as calmly as they 
could ever expect. The right hon. Baronet, 
however, had not thought these sufficient 
motives for taking the subject into con- 
sideration. If the manufacturers were in a 
state of decay, it would be indeed, as 
he understood tke right hon. Baronet, the 
strongest argument that could be urged 
upon him for taking it into consideration, 
and examining whether some change 
might not be made in the law. But, if he 
waited until some great injury were done 
to manufactures, the opportunity of re- 
covering their prosperity would be gone 
by. It was the part of a wise statesman 
to see difficulties in prospect, and to 
endeavour to avoid them by preparation 
and precaution, rather than to wait until 
they overwhelmed him. He felt per- 
suaded that this question could not be 
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allowed to remain in its present state. He 
was himself prepared to alter the existing | 
law and to face the much dreaded measure 
of entire repeal. He believed that this 
country would be perfectly safe under a 
free trade in corn, and that the agricul- 
tural had no more reason to dread evil 
consequences from it than the manufac- 
turers. In all that the right hon. Baronet 
had said there was nothing which gave 
him the impression that the right hon. 
Baronet was so attached to the present 
system as to consider that no circum. | 
stances could justify a change. He there- | 
fore hoped that the time would come 
when, under more favourable circumstan- 
ces, they might have the benefit of the 
right hon. Baronet’s assistance in bringing 
the question to a settlement. 

Mr. Benett said, that, representing a 
great agricultural county, he considered it | 
was his duty to express his sentiments on | 
the present question. This attack on the | 
Corn-laws had originated with the manu- | 
facturers, who, he ‘would maintain, ought | 
naturally to have expected that, under so | 
long a period of peace in Europe, the | 
manufactures of other countries would | 
have increased. It was a hard case that | 
they should now come forward and attack | 
the Corn-laws, which were by no means 
the cause of any distress they might be 
suffering. They said nothing about the 
reduction of wages, which a repeal of | 
these laws would lead to. They stated 
their object was to raise wages; but they 
very well knew, and so did the labourers | 
by this time, that their real object was to | 
reduce wages. In short, the whole ques- 
tion was one of wages; for the manufac- 
turers could only compete with foreigners 
by cheapness, and they could not bring 
about cheapness without a reduction of 
wages. Why were we to bolster up an 
unnatural state of manufactures? The 
political economists would drive their 
chariot along, heedless of what they might 
crush under its wheels. Their sole object 
was wealth—a thing than which, in his 
view as a legislator, the comfort of the 
great mass of our population was of far 
greater consideration. The great duty of 
the Legislature was, he contended, to look 
to the interests of the great mass of the 
community, and he would not consent to 
any measure which was inimical to the in- 
terests of that mass, which he believed to 
be the agricultural class. Hon. Members 
who advocated the repeal of the Corn- 
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| vation of poor lands. 


| the cultivation of the land. 
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laws were not aware of the large mass of 
capital which had been sunk in the culti- 
Did they now wish 
that all those lands should now be thrown 


out of cultivation, in order that cheaper 
corn might be obtained elsewhere? If 
) they did, let them recollect, that not only 


would large sums of capital be lost, and 
large tracts of land lie useless, but that a 
vast number of agricultural labourers 


| would be thrown out of employment. The 
| question was, whether we should be im- 


porters or growers of corn. If we neglected 
the home growth and became importers, 


'we should injure trade and commerce, 


which grew out of agriculture. If agricul- 


ture was injured, it would be impossible 


that manufactures could thrive; for the 
strength of our manufactures grew out of 
He wished 
| prosperity to the manufacturers as heartily 
as any man, but it should be in conjunc- 
tion with that of the agriculturists; and 
he would advise them not to monopolize 
the profits of foreign countries as well as 
of their own, by destroying those of the 
ianded interest. He maintained that in- 
dependence was our chief duty, although 
the President of the Board of ‘Trade had 
said it was too late to be independent, 
and insisted that if agriculture thrived 
manufactures would flourish simultane- 
ously with it. He was willing, by any 
reasonable means, to encourage manufac- 
tures ; but would oppose all attempts at 
doing so at the expense of the agricultural 
interest. These were his opinions, and 
he thought it right to express them. He 
wished the manufacturing interests of the 
country to prosper; but he did not think 
it just that they should monopolize all the 
advantages to themselves, and attain their 
prosperity by the destruction of the landed 
interest. He could go into figures; but 
he would not, as the House must be tired 
of such statements. He, however, could 
not help saying, that figure statements 
had been unfairly used in the course of 
the debate, and more especially by the 
right hon. Gentleman, the President of 
the Board of Trade, when speaking of the 
prices of wool. Now, what did the right 
hon. Gentleman do? Why, he did not 
take the wool generally, but limited him- 
self to the Leicestershire wool; and if he 
had taken the South Down wool, he must 
have arrived at a very different result. 
The noble Lord, the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, too, had not em- 
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ployed his figures fairly; but, without 
saying such statements were false, he did 
not hesitate to assert that they were falla- 
cious. He certainly preferred a fluctuating 
to a fixed duty, and, looking at the 
matter dispassionately, he must say, that 
the fluctuating scale appeared to him to 
have worked admirably. If they had a 
fixed duty, say of ten shillings, or five 
shillings, or any other sum, he was con- 
vinced they would be pestered with petitions 
from Manchester and the Delegates sitting 
in Palace-yard to suspend it by an Order 
in Council; and, if he were called upon 
to decide between no protection and a 
fixed duty, he did not hesitate to say, 
that his vote should be in favour of no 
protection at all. He believed, that the 
present Corn-laws were nothing more than 
a just protection to the landed interest, 
and he should therefore vote against the 
present motion, because he thought it 
uncalled for, and that the farmers had a 
right to be secured in that fair return 
to which the expenditure of capital en- 
titled them. 

Mr. O’Connel/. [t is quite clear that 
there is an almost irresistible temptation 
to make long speeches on the Corn-laws, 
and for each speaker to repeat a great 
deal of what has been said before; and 
now I promise to the House two things, 
first, that 1 shall make but a short speech, 
and next, that I shall repeat as little 
of what has been already said as I possi- 
bly can. I must, however, refer to one 
thing which has been said respecting me 
by the hon. Baronet, the Member for 
Essex. He said, that in a speech of mine 
which had been printed I declared, that 
“Ireland would receive a strong blow 
from a repeal of the Corn-laws, but that I 
was content to support it, as it would 
draw the eye-teeth of the landed aristo- 
cracy.” I believe that was the statement 
of the hon. Baronet. It only shows me 
that the hon. Baronet never read the 
report ; he only read the paragraph in a 
newspaper; and there is this difference 
between the paragraph and the report, 
that the report is accurate, and the 
paragraph writer has distorted the sen- 
timent I expressed as much as_ he 
pleased. I did not at all say, that 
the repeal of the Corn-laws would be 
a great blow—I said distinctly the re- 
verse. I said, that I felt something like 


regret that the repeal of the Corn-laws 
would not be a disadvantage to Ireland, 
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because it would be a feeling of pleasure 
when [ was seeking for justice for Ire- 
land from England, I should be happy to 
make a sacrifice on the part of Ireland to 
obtain justice for England. And then as 
to ** the eye-teeth ”—as to these symbols 
of wisdom, I can only say that I have not 
the least intention, I have not the small- 
est desire, of seeing them extracted from 
the landed aristocracy. Whatever be the 
value of “the eye teeth,” I most will- 
ingly make a present of them to the hon. 
Baronet. Iam for a repeal of the Corn- 
laws upon principle—! seek for their re- 
peal upon principle: while the Corn- 
laws are sought to be supported, in order 
fo give to the proprietors of land—to 
give to those who call themselves the 
landed interest, a superiority and an ad- 
vantage over the other classes of the 
community. No one of any candour can 
deny it. What is it that you want todo? 
To get rich at the expense of others. Yes, 
you want to get more for your corn, for 
your oats, for your barley, your rye, and 
other grain, than they can be purchased 
for elsewhere ; ; you want people to pay 
more for their bread than otherwise they 
would be obliged to do; and then you, 
even you! affect to say that you do not 
wish to make the aristocracy live at the 
expense of others. If that were not your 
object, why is it that you have been here 
for so many nights together, so strongly 
arrayed and so perfectly prepared, and so 
resolved upon battling for your monopoly. 
It is a remnant of the feudal system. 
Yes, for of the power and the monopoly 
formerly enjoyed by the aristocratical 
classes, this monopoly you have been 
still able to retain. Vghat you want still 
to retain is the power of extracting a 
higher price for grain than that which 
it ought naturally to have. It is idle to 
attempt to disguise it. You want to make 
the poor pay duty for their bread—you 
want to prevent them obtaining it cheap 
—you want to prevent the poor creature 
who can now have but one slice of bread 
for a penny from obtaining two slices for 
a penny. Yes; and here you, high, 
mighty, and dignified, as you are—bhere 
you are struggling, night after night, 
to extort from the wretched, the miserable, 
and the orphan, a portion of their small 
crust—[cheers.] And you, too, cheer that. 
Yes; for if this did not produce you 
money, why should you so struggle “for 
the Corn-laws? If it did not make, in 
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your opinion, your estates more valuable, 
why so expose yourselves to public odium, 
or why place yourselves before the country 
as public extortioners? Would you 
place yourselves in that situation without 
some gain or profit to yourselves? [No, 
no!] The principle of the Corn-laws 
is this—to get more money for the 
landed proprietors out of the working 
classes. 
—it is a principle that at once decides me 
to vote for a repeal of the Corn-laws. 
But there is another principle involved in 
this matter. 
trade. I know that it has been denied, 
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It isa principle that I repudiate | 


It is the principle of free | 
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of witches. Do we want an instance of 
what has been the effect of monopolies, 
and of the happy consequences of getting 
rid of them? We find both in a book 
published last week. I mean to take two 
instances, and, if you will permit me, I 
shall take the Papal States first. 1 be- 
lieve no man will accuse me of being 
influenced by prejudice in speaking of the 
temporalities of that State. There is no 
government that can be mere anxiously 
disposed for the benefit of its subjects, 
consisting of three millions of persons. It 


is impossible for any reigning principle to 


'take a greater interest in the weltare of 


that a class who are calling for a free, 
trade in corn, are not ready to give up the. 
protection they may have for articles of 


commerce. Now, the delegates have 
passed an unanimous resolution, calling 
upon this House not only to repeal the 
Corn-laws, but also to remove every pro- 
tection from the articles of manufactures. 
I would not be their advocate upon any 


other principle; for [ am the advocate of 


free trade in every thing. I would let 
every man buy as cheap as he could the 
productions of this and every other country. 
Am I to be told that this would destroy 
your manufactures? If this be said, | 
reply, point out to me any country in 
which there is free trade, and that is the 
worse for it. | deny the assertion; and 
fortunately for this discussion, I find a re- 
port, laid on the Table last week, which 1l- 
lustrates my position. I insist that the 


a perfect freedom of trade. The prin- 
ciple of monopolies has found defenders 
in every period of our history. ‘ The 
wisdom of our ancestors,” as it is called, 
supported monopolies—what was the prin- 
ciple ?—to rob each other to make the 
nation rich. How many heavy folios of 
volumes—how many hundreds of folios 
have been put together, proving that you 
ought to maintain the West-India mono- 
poly? And yet you have repealed that 
monopoly. How many a stupid and 
lengthened speech was made in support of 
the monopolies of the yeign of James Ist. 
and Charles Ist. ? There have been at all 
times vindicators of monopolies; but the 
good sense of the country got rid of them. 
We have now a monopoly in corn and 
other produce of the soil. That, however, 
will soon fail, and the time will come 
when this prejudice will be at an end, 
and regarded like the by-gone notions 





the people at large. The proof of that 
benevolence is exhibited by this fact, 
that more money is given in charitable 
works, in hospitals, and in feeding the 
poor, than in any other three of the 
Euruvpean States, even including the be- 
nevolence of this most benevolent coun- 
try. What then has been the conduct 
pursned in the projection of manufac- 
tures? They pay public money to aid 
their manufacturers, they give protecting 
duties, and they have prohibitory laws ; 
and what is the result of all? It is thus 
stated: — 

“On the whole it will be thought, that the 
above report, furnished by the Roman govern- 
ment, presents a melancholy picture of the 
manufacturing industry of that part of Italy. 
Many atown in Great Britain, consisting of 
only 30,000 souls, preduces a greater quantity 
of manufactured articles than the three million 


: : : | inhabitants of the Pontifical States, notwith- 
elements of prosperity are to be found in | 





standing the enormous sacrifices made by the 
Papal government, the protections, the prohi- 
bitions, the premiums given for the encourage- 
ment of what is called native industry. In 
Rome, as elsewhere, the measures taken to 
increase and improve manufacturing produce, 
have main causes of decline and 
decay. Premiums and protections have only 
served to reward and to render permanent the 
most rude an¢ ignorant processes of manufac- 
ture; and prohibition, as far as it has suc- 
ceeded, (and it has succeeded of course in the 
coarser and cheaper articles, which cannot pay 
the smugglers’ profits)—prohibition has kept 
away those superior foreign manufactures 
whose presence would have compelled im- 
provement in the home production. I visited 
some of the woollen manufactures, being the 
most important. Scarcely a valuable discovery 
had been introduced; the spinning in some 
cases by hand, in others by machinery—far 
behind the universal progress in England, 
Belgium, Prussia, or France; the looms, such 
as were generally employed in the fourteenth 
century, little better than those used by the 
Indians of the Deccan ; the rowing and card. 
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ing, all done by solitary workmen, and with 
the ancient teazels and handcards ; the shear- 
ing with the antique hand-shears, such as have 
been employed from immemorial time ; and in 
some places I saw the fulling performed by 
men half naked, employed to trample upon the 
cloth; a process, probably, not now to be 
found in any other part of the civilized world. 
How, then, can it be an object of wonder, if 
manufactures, instead of making progress, re= 
main stationary, or fall into decay, while rival 
productions move forward in the career of 
constantly improving change ?” 


There then is the result of the working 
of a government of protection and of pro- 
hibition. There is the benefit derived 
from an extension of the principle of pro- 
tection for the home manufacture, and 
prohibition to the foreign. But does any 
other State in Italy present a different 
picture? There is Tuscany ; for there the 
principle of free trade has been acted upon 
for twenty-five years, and what is the 
result ? 


“Twenty years of free trade have led to a 
vast extension of cultivation, a great increase 
of buildings and inhabitants both in town and 
country ; to the establishment of new manu- 
factories, to an enormous development of the 
growth of silk (a branch whose total destruc- 
tion was foretold by the enemies of free trade), 
a very considerable augmentation in the con- 
sumption of both the necessaries and the luxu- 
ries of life, with all the enjoyments attached 
to them—a general rise of wages, and a uni- 
versal sentiment of growing prosperity. The 
final and the most triumphant result in con- 
trasting our present illimited liberty of com- 
merce with the restrictive policy which pre- 
ceded it, may be seen in undeniable facts. Our 
population is augmented in twenty-five years 
to the extent of 113,868 souls more than we 
had in 1766 (it was then 945,063). Our annual 
produce in corn is increased 3} millions of 
staja (==337,600 quarters), the average pro- 
duction being, previously to the changes, 
9,827,074, staja; the increase, therefore, is 
about thirty-four per cent.; our export trade in 
agricultural produce has increased to the 
amount of 34 millions of Tuscan lire=116,670/. 
{about). Our ancient ruined cottages have 
been repaired,and a surprising number of new 
ones built. Epidemics have diminished by the 
consumption of better corn than that formerly 
issued from the public magazines. We have 
suffered little from rise of prices, which have 
soon regulated themselves, and “have never 
undergone the enormous fluctuations to which 
they were formerly subjected. Property has 
been respected; monopoly overthrown; and 
the innumerable litigations which necessarily 
grow out of interference completely termi- 
nated.” 


Now then, contrast the one with the 
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other. Sir, in effect of free trade behold 
the consequence of prohibition. If then, 
your proposition be good, you must go 
the full length with it. If you are for 
prohibition, you also declare yourself the 
supporter of that which tends to de- 
struction. If you are for free trade, behold 
the consequences: ‘‘our ancient ruined 
cottages have been repaired,” ‘* epidemics 
have diminished ;” and when I come to the 
later passage, I cannot butthink of Ireland. 
During these debates we have had many 
proofs from Gentlemen on the other side, of 
their regard for Ireland. Even the hon, Ba- 
ronet the Member for Essex, I think, said 
he was a friend to Ireland. If, indeed, he 
be a friend to Ireland, he has the oddest 
way possible of showing his affection upon 
other occasions. Ireland has in these 
debates many friends that will not conde- 
scend to aid her with their votes, when 
they could be of use to her; but now their 
kind wishes are like the story of the bless- 
ing, “they give them because they cost 
them nothing.” I wish they would give 
to Ireland her political rights—I wish 
they would place us on the same footing 
with themselves, No, they will not do 
that; but when you want us to support 
your monopoly, you then wish, with your 
kina regards for Ireland, to drag us along 
with you. Does there live a man who 
ought to be more alive to the interest of 
the Irish people than I am. I am the 
hired servant of the people of Ireland, I 
am the only man in existence who is paid 
by anation. Oh! governments pay; but 
I do not mean that. If, then, there be a 
man anxious for the prosperity of Ireland, 
ought not I to be the man? And remem- 
ber, that if I desired to court the prejudi- 
ces of the Irish people against my judg- 
ment and my conscience, ought I uot to 
become in pretence, that which the hon. 
Member for Limerick is conscientiously, al- 
though not very consistently, the advocate 
of some kind of Corn-laws. You know too, 
that on a former occasion, when I found 
combinations amongst the working classes 
to exist in my native city, I stood forward 
and risked all my popularity in oppo- 
sing the wrong, and exposing its iniquity. 
It is said, that the Corn-laws are a pro- 
tection tolreland. But what has Ireland 
to lose? It is said, that the Corn-laws 
keep up the wages of the Irish labourer 
but can any wages be less than theirs ? 
Their labour is purchased at the splendid 
price of 6d, a day, or 3d. an hour, It is 
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pretended, that the repeal of the Corn- 
laws will throw some thousands of la- 
bourers out of employ in Ireland; but are 
there not already, according to the Irish 
Poor Report, two millions of souls in a 
state of utter destitution in that unhappy 
country, and 600,000 able bodied men 
out of employ? This report shows far- 
ther, that by the extraordinary experiment 
tried upon the currency, by the right hon. 
Baronet, the Member for Tamworth, in 
the measure of the year 1819, the Irish 
labourer received 1 blow from which he 
has not yet recovered; but that, on the 
contrary, he has been receding in wretch- 
edness, whilst the English labourer has 
been improving. The whole report goes 
to show, that Ireland is now in an unpa- 
ralleled state of misery and destitution. 
Why, we are so poor, that we are not able 
to raise even 2,300,0002. for railroads, 
and you refuse us even your credit to 
assist us in raising it. The present mi- 
serable state of Ireland has been so ably 
and so beautifully described by the noble 
Lord, the Secretary for Ireland, in his 
recent speech on this subject, that I can- 
not avoid quoting a short passage from 
it:— 

“ Look at the surface of England, and then 
contrast it with the surface of Ireland ; in the 
one country the soil is improved by all 
the natural processes of agriculture in 
its produce, and its wealth distributed 
through countless channels. Its mills and 
workshops are clustered in every direction; its 
factories are gathered on the banks of every river, 
and forests of masts are thickening every port, 
In the other, the country is scantily cultivated ; 
its plains are yet more fertile, and yet more 
level; but the hand of industry is not heard 
on every side, and on the yet more spacious 
and still more rapid rivers, the easily counted 
sails drop down to the comparatively deserted 
harbours.”’ 


“Look on this picture, and on this,” 
and then pretend still, that your Corn- 
laws are an advantage to Jreland. The 
fact is, they are an advantage only to her 
aristocracy, to her landed aristocracy, 
whilst to her industrious but starving po- 
pulation they do but confirm and render 
hopeless their miserable condition, Do 
but give an increased stimulus to the ma- 
nufacturing industry of this country, and 
the beneficial effect of it will soon be felt in 
Ireland also. A petition has recently 
been presented to this House, from which 
I beg to read one passage, as it is my 
expression on this point, ‘ That our 
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manufactures and commerce have been 
destroyed; and remittances of great por- 
tions of our produce to absentees increase 
the capital of England and diminish the 
resources of Ireland, leaving agriculture 
the only source of national prosperity.” 
The only resources which the Irish people 
had now to look to, is English manufac- 
tures. Why, as it is, there is not a ma- 
nufacturing town in England in which 
there are not 40,000 or 60,000, aye, as 
many as 80,000 of my fellow countrymen 
employed. What I want, therefore, is to 
give a stimulant to the manufacturing in- 
dustry of this country, as the only hope 
for Ireland. Repeal the Corn-laws,* and 
our manufactures will increase and spread 
in all directions ; continue them, and you 
make their increase impossible. Persist 
in maintaining these laws, and you will 
drive Ireland to despair, and England, I 
think, to a movement for which you are 
not prepared. You will have a shout 
raised in your ears which I think you will 
be obliged to listen to, when you find the 
Chartists telling you, in their insolence, 
that you only represent 700,000, whilst 
they represent 25,000,000 of people, and 
that to their superior authority you must 
succumb. Sir, I promised the House a 
short speech, and | have kept my word. 
Viscount Sandon said, that although 
the hon. and learned Member for Dublin, 
had kept his promise with respect to ma- 
king a short speech, he had not failed to 
raise the old cry of justice to Ireland. He 
had also attempted to raise within the 
walls of that House a cry which had, up 
to that time, been only heard, with one or 
two exceptions, outside. The hon. and 
learned Member had endeavoured to cre- 
ate a feeling that upon this question the 
aristocracy were united in opposition to 
the poor for their own sordid and private 
interests, and to represent them as Op- 
pressors of the people, who interposed 
between them and the possession of abun- 
dance. He had represented the Corn- 
law as an unjust protection to agriculture, 
and had described it as one of the evils 
resulting from the old feudal system. 
Was the hon. Member for Dublin aware 
that in countries where no feudal system 
had ever existed, as well as in those 
countries in which that system had been 
abolished, there were protections for the 
agricultural interest? In the principal 
States of Europe there were Corn-laws ; 
even in the United States there was a 
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Corn-law; in France there was a Corn- 
law, where the charge could not be laid, 
that it was enacted in obedience to the 
will of the aristocracy; in Holland there 
was a Corn-law; in Belgium there was a 
Corn-law; in fact, there was scarcely any 
country without a similar law of some kind 
and with this fact staring him in the face, 
would the hon. Member for Dublin dare 
to assert, that the Corn-law in England 
was merely a remnant of the feudal sys- 
tem? The hon. and learned Member 


had talked very largely of freedom of 


trade, and so had many other Gentlemen 
previously, but it often happened that 
when Gentlemen connected with any pe- 
culiar manufacturing or commercial in- 
terest advocated free trade without pro- 
tection, they stated, that the interest with 
which they were most intimately connected 
was the very one which formed the excep- 
tion as not calculated to experience benefit 
from the removal of protection. One 
Gentleman from Manchester, who was an 
advocate for the removal of all protection 
from the trade in corn, said, he admitted, 
that he should be equally solicitous for 
the remoyal of legislative protection from 
the manufacturers, if they could bear up 
against competition without it, thus ad- 
mitting, that they required its continuance. 
The hon. Member for Dublin had in- 
stanced the case of Tuscany, as evidence 
of the good which would arise from re- 
moving the protection on agriculture, 
Nothing could be more different than the 
position with respect to the trade in corn 
of Tuscany and this country. Tuscany 
was a country from which corn had been 
exported, and the eftect which it was 
feared would follow was an_ increase: 
price, produced by the increase of export- 
ation consequent toa free trade in that 
article. That surely afforded no argument 
to bear upon the question then before 
them, There was another part of the 
hon. Member’s speech to which he should 
call the attention of the Louse, namely, 
the assertion of the hon. and learned 
Member, that he had never said the 
change in the Corn-laws would have an 
injurious effect upon Ireland, Now, that 
assertion did not very well agree with the 
statement in a subsequent portion of his 
speech, that he would sactitice Irish inter- 
ests upon that occasion to the interests of 
ingland. Now, if the repeal of the Corn- 
laws, would not have an injurious effect 
upon Ireland, there would be no sacrifice 
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of the Irish interests in the hon, and 
learned Member’s support of such a mea- 
sure. But it was quite clear, that such 
an alteration in thelaw, would injure the 
interests of Ireland. ‘They had been told 
by hon. Members opposite, that the repeal 
of the Corn-laws would have the effect of 
increasing the demand for our manufactures 
in Poland and Prussia, as they would then 
export their corn tous. The noble Lord, 
the Secretary at War had admitted, that 
the repeal of the Corn-laws would,{by this 
means, benefit the Polish farmers. If 
that were true, how could the repeal be 
beneficial to the Irish farmers? Passing 
from what he must call these vulgar ap- 
peals to the country, he could not help 
thinking that it sufficiently appeared, that 
there was no reason to doubt that the 
Corn-laws did not operate injuriously 
upon the commerce of the country. ‘The 
noble Lord then referred to statements 
made by a Gentleman who was an advo- 
cate for the Corn-laws, and at the same 
time interested in commercial pursuits, 
who declared, that throughout the greater 
part of the last year, alarge and profitable 
business was transacted. The noble Lord 
also referred to other letters, showing, but 
amid much noise and confusion, that the 
cotton manufacture, had, during the past 
year, been prosperous, and he contended, 
that the commerce of the country being 
admitted to be generally in a prosperous 
state, and particularly that branch of it 
from which the agitation on the subject of 
the Corn-laws had originally proceeded, 
he could not discover, that ruin, decay, 
and distress, by which the country had 
been frightened out of its propriety. His 
tight hon. Friend, the President of the 
Board of Trade, had, on a former oceasion, 
maintained, that the best test of the pros- 
perity of a country, was the fact, whether 
the internal consumption of commodities 
was larger or smaller, and he had been 
referred, in a tone of triumph and satisfac- 
tion, to the increase in the home consump- 
tion as an infallible indication of the pros- 
perity which the country at that time 
enjoyed. But if his right hon. Friend’s 
satisfaction was great at that time, it 
ought to be much greater now, as our 
consumption for domestic purposes, had 
greatly increased since the period to 
which he had referred. He was aware the 
House was exhausted, but he had felt 
himself bound to state some of the reasons 
upon which, looking at this question ina 
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commercial point of view, he had satitfied 
himself, that no ground had been shown 
for abandoning that protection to agricul- 
ture which it had ever been the policy of 
this country to afford. Finding, more- 
over, that her Majesty’s Ministers had not 
even shadowed out a scheme of policy to 


be pursued in reference to the subject, he | 
should be deserting his duty if he gave | 


his consent to the House going into Com- 
mittee, as it would have the effect of 
leaving the whole question open. 

Mr. Harvey said, it was in no disparage- 
ment of the many able speeches which had 
been made during this protracted debate: 
it was in no disparagement of the many 
able treatises and criticisms on political 
economy which had been delivered: it was 
in no disparagement of those powers of 
memory by which some hon. Members had 
been able to commit to their recollection 
entire pamphlets of statistics, that might be 
purchased at Ridgway’s shop for the trifling 
sum of eighteenpence: it was in no dis. 
paragement of all these circumstances, that 
he was led to say, that at the close of a five 
nights’ discussion, he found and felt this 
subject to be more confused than it was at 
its very commencement. ‘There were so 
many statements which had been assumed 
as facts, and which were advanced with all 
the boldness of facts; and there were so 
many true inferences drawn from them, if 
the statements were not false, that there 
Was scarcely any position in favour or 
against these laws—of their being relaxed 
or made more stringent, which he would 
venture to say the Gentlemen who spoke 
in that House had not amply and ably de- 
monstrated. 
fore, strongly on his mind, and fecling the 
force of that truth which had been so fre- 
quently uttered (and, as they approached 
the termination of the discussion, more 
properly urged), that ‘ nothing new could 
be said on this subject,” he should at once 


shrink from making an appeal to the kind- | 


ness of the House, if he did not feel, that 
there was an interest in this country—that 
there was a great class whose welfare, so far 
us it depended en this question, had been 
very slightly and inadequately noticed. 
It was, however, to him most gratifying, 
to find that at length the industrious commu- 
nity (the great sources of natioual power, 
and the origin of all wealth, whether their 
hands were directed to the cultivation of 
the soil, or supplied the moving power in 
our manufactories) had assumed an appro- 
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priate position. Not, indeed, that they 
were present in their own persons, or by 
direct representation in that House, but 
from a new course of policy—either by the 
influence of feelings honestly entertained or 
hypocritically assumed, the labouring come 
munity had become essential parties in their 
consideration. Tle would venture to say, 
| that — notwithstanding the partial and glim- 
mering allusions to their condition made in 
varied terms throughout the debate—if any 
one of them were present, and the discussion 
were suffered to close where it now stood, 
(he might justly impute it as neglect in that 
| portion of the House who are the repre- 
| sentatives of the people (too few in nuw- 
i ber), that they had suffered the prominent 
| interest of the working classes to be passed 
| over without being duly considered. He 
did not rise, then, for the purpose of re- 
| viewing this great subject in all its bear. 
‘ings, which had been so ably and so 
dexterously done by the right hon. Baronet 
| (sir Robert Peel) ; but he humbly solicited 
the attention of the House while he made a 
‘very few remarks, having an exclusive 
| connection with that branch of the subject 
'to which he had referred. Identified as he 
was with the people—sprung from them, 
and being of their number, as he acknow- 
ledged himself to be, and glorying as he did 
‘in this distinction, he wished to treat this 
| subject as one not unmindful of the work- 
| ing classes, and for the first time presenting 
| their views on this subject in an uneducated 
form. He had not only listened to the 
speech of the right hon. Baronet (Sir Ro- 
| bert Peel) with the attention which his 
| station and high pretensions justified, but 
he had done that which, he ventured to 
say, his most ardent admirers could not 
i boast of, he had read the whole of his 
‘reported speech word for word; and he 
could say with great truth, that it would 
have been extremely unjust to those Gen- 
'tlemen who originated the debate, had it 
closed on Friday; because, he must say, 
that that speech recalled to his mind that 
of another hon. and distinguished Member, 
on the Slave Trade, whose speech produced 
such an astounding effect, that even hon. 
Gentlemen, who were prepared to reply 
to him, were staggered and deterred, 
and yet subsequent reflection made 
them surprised at their own __hesita- 
tion. He could easily believe that many 
hon. Gentlemen who were adverse to any 
change in the present system, particularly 
those who belonged to the powerful party 
by whom the right hon. Baronet was sur- 
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rounded, wert away with the impression, ; ing from the recollections of early life 
that it was one of the most unanswerable | for those connected with land, he wished 
and overwhelming speeches that ever had | the few statements with which he should 


been made, even by himself. 


In one par- | trouble the House to be taken as proceed- 


ticular they were right. The right hon. | iug from one anxiously desirous of coming 
Gentleman did certainly shiver to pieces; to a sound and deliberate judgment, free 


the case of his opponents. 


“ economists” without mercy, 


bombarded the Government with great | 


success. 


He hurled at them the whole. 


weight of the fifty pounders, and the agri- | 
cultural interest were, no doubt, delighted, | 
and almost reeled with intoxication at the | 


effect which he produced. 
was a powerful speech, the right hon. 


But, though it | 


Baronet would pardon him for saying it) 


was not the speech of a statesman. All the | 


right hon. Gentleman said might be per- 
fectly true, and yet beside the question. 
What though it might be true (and it cer- 
tainly did appear to be so) that the hon. 
Memberfor the cityof London admitted that 
the difference between the annual average 


importation of corn under the restriction | 


and that which would flow into this country 
in the absence of all restriction, was about 
250,000 quarters, he did not apprehend 
that the hon. Member for London was the 
corn-meter of the country. The hon. 
Member for London might have his cal- 
culation, and he might have his speculation, 
but that did not alter the real merits of the 
question. Then the right hon. Gentle- 
man thought he demolished the case of 
the petitioners, the master manufacturers, 
who made statements, from which it 
was to be inferred, that the commerce of 
the country was rapidly decaying, and 
that our circumstances were of a most alarm- 
ing description. For, said the right 
hon. Gentleman, ‘ there is no truth in 
their statements, because, when I come to 
compare the amount of exports in 1838 
with those in 1837, I find the excess in the 
former-mentioned year to be no less than 
7,000,000/.” Now, if this were true, and 
that the exports of 1838 were not only 
greater than the preceding year, but pro- 
gressively greater than each of the preced- 
ing years, he owned, as far as the manufac- 
turers were concerned, he had, to no incon- 
siderable degree, shaken their claims, and 
the grounds on which they contended for 
the repeal of the existing Corn-laws. But 
though he did not appear there, and did not 
wish to be understood, as the advocate of 
the master-manufacturers—though he had 
no communication whatever with them 
—though he felt no partiality in their 
favour, having a strong preference aris- 





| 
| 





He raked the} from all considerations of a personal kind. 
and he! It was right, however, to say, that the 


statements of the right hon. Gentleman 
were challenged. He had heard, from the 
late President of the Chamber of Commerce 
at Manchester, that the right hon, Gentle- 
man’s figures were not incorrect as regarded 
the years 1837 and 1838, but that, if he 
had condescended, in his eagerness to ba- 
lance impartially the facts, without any 
party bias, and disdaining every attempt 
which might yicld a momentary triumph, 
intent only on the truth and its elucidation, 
he had heard it said, that if the right hon. 
Gentleman had compared the year 1838 
with 1836, the difference would be a very 
substantial one on the other side. The 
commerce of this country was not to be 
determined on a comparison of two years. 
There might be many circumstances which 
abundantly accounted for the decline in one 
year, and there might be other circum- 
stances which would explain the super- 
fluous exportation in another, but it was in 
reference to a series of years, and to all the 
circumstances connected with commerce, 
that the actual state of our commercial 
transactions was to be established. Leaving 
this part of the subject to the hon. Member 
who introduced this motion, who would, 
no doubt, avail himself of the privilege of 
a reply, and who was in immediate com- 
munication with the petitioners, and fur- 
nished with ample details, he should pro- 
ceed to another point. The right hon. 
Gentleman, with many of those who took 
part in this debate, was anxious, for very 
obvious and intelligible reasons, to sym- 
pathise with the interest and condition 
of the working classes. The right hon. 
Baronet went into a series of figures to 
prove that they were improving in their 
condition by reference to the savings’ 
banks. Now, he would at once admit, that 
if it could be shown that the deposits at the 
various savings’ banks (an_ institution, 
the utility of which it was impossible to 
exaggerate) might be considered as those 
of the labouring classes, whether agricul- 
tural or manufacturing, and if, still more, 
it could be shown that the numbers were 
increasing, as well as the amount of ca- 
pital, he would acknowledge that the right 
hon, Gentleman had gone a great way to 
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shake the cause of the petitioners. The 
right hon. Gentleman instanced the returns 
of many places ; that of Liverpool, a great 
commercial town, and those of Leicester, 
Nottingham, Manchester, and Glasgow, 
manufacturing towns. But the numbers 
of the depositors were comparatively so 
few, when contrasted with the millions 
who came under the denomination of la- 
bouring classes, and the amount so depo- 
sited was so trifling, when it came to be 
divided amongst so large a mass, that these 
returns furnished very little evidence of the 
fact which the right hon. Baronet was 
desirous to establish. All that the right 
hon. Gentleman established, he wished the 
House to observe, was, that the improved 
amount of those depositors, during the period 
of two years, over which his calculations ex- 
tended, was 2s. 7. to cach individual. He 
took down the words of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, which he found confirmed by the 
report of his speech, where he stated the 
average deposit of each individual to be 
51. 15s. 4d. in 1837, and 5/. 17s. lld. in 
1838, giving just 2s. 7d. to represent the 
highly improved condition of the working 
classes. [Sir Rt. Peel: That wasas to Glas- 
gow, and Glasgow only.] Yes, but that 
was the only instance in which the right 
hon. Baronet had gone into demonstrative 
detail ; and as he gave the right hon. Gen- 
tleman credit for using all his details with 
consummate skill, he, no doubt, put forward 
Glasgow as the advanced guard of his argu- 
ment, in order to cover the weaker parts of 
it. There were many important considera- 
tions connected with these returns. It was 
delightful to find the progress made by the 
working men in imitating their superiors. 
These returns showed how fast they 
were approximating to the character of 
capitalists. But how frequently had he 
heard in that House, when hon. Members 
were enforcing the necessity of economy ; 
and showing the pressure of taxation upon 
industry, ‘‘ if you repeal this tax, or the 
other tax, what difference would it make 
—not 2s. 7d. to each individual ;”’ but 
when it served their purpose to show 
that the condition of the labouring com- 
munity was improving, then every penny 
was thankfully received, until, at last, 2s. 7d. 
was made to be a sum of no slight financial 
importance. But then the right hon. Gen- 
tleman discovered another improvement in 
the article of coals, and he stated, that as 
the number of tons of coals carried into 
Glasgow was something more than double 
what it had been in the year previous to 
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that to which he referred, he concluded that 
the people of the town of Glasgow were in 
a very warm and improving condition. But 
the right hon. Gentleman also made this 
admission—that the population had in- 
creased greatly and had risen from 
102,000 to 247,000. Now, surely, it was 
not very remarkable, that the demand for 
coals should have kept pace with the in- 
crease in the population. There was one 
other observation contained in the speech 
of the right hon. Baronet, which he 
thought could not fail to strike the House, 
as he was sure it would do the country, as 
being of fearful import. He understood 
the right hon. Baronet to advance this pro 
position, that a great revolution was going 
on in the manufacturing interest. It had 
been stated, and not denied, that the manu- 
factories—the many and prodigious manue 
factories of the country —were everywhere 
increasing; that they were presenting 
their hideous forms (for in his opinion 
nothing could be more hideous than one of 
our great modern manufactories) in all the 
manufacturing towns and districts, and 
that at Preston, at least (this statement the 
right hon. Baronet advanced upon inform- 
ation he had received from his noble 
Friend, Lord Stanley), a vast quantity of 
capital had of late been employed in the 
erection of these edifices. Having made 
that statement, the right hon. Baronet 
proceeded to observe, that the little manu- 
facturers must be prepared to be swallowed 
up by the great and more powerful manu- 
factories which the capitalists were in every 
direction rearing about them, and _ that 
they must learn a lesson from the melancholy 
fate of the handloom-weavers. Did not this 
fearful statement suggest inquiry ? And did 
it not arouse the fears and apprehensions of 
that class of persons whose capital was small 
and machinery defective, and who were 
thus little able to combat with the great 
leviathans of capital, who were erecting 
their establishments in every town? It 
was one of the mighty evils of the present 
times—an evil bearing down the ge. 
neral interests of the country—that the 
small means of the lesser and more indus- 
trious class of manufacturers were, day after 
day, tending to annihilation beneath the 
force and influence of the powerful 
efforts of the capitalists. It was 
the same thing with the farmers. The 
race of little farmers, who were formerly 
the pride of the country, and who inhe- 
rited their property for many centuries 
from their forefathers—what had become of 
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them? They were swallowed up by the 
great landed capitalists and loan-mongers, 
who conspired to divide the soil into 
larger farms, and thus, satisfied with in- 
ferior profits, were rapidly turning the 
ancient yeomanry of the country into 
labourers and paupers. And the comfort 
now held out to the men of small capital 
in the manufacturing interest was, that 
they must be prepared to meet the doom 
and destiny of the hand-loom weaver. 
Yet when such was their condition, the 
House was to be told, gravely and seriously, 
that this was another proof of the growing 
prosperity of the manufacturing commu- 
nity. The right hon. Baronet, the Mem- 
ber for Pembroke (Sir James Graham) 
had also declared his sentiments upon this 
subject, and had sought with great skill to 
enlist the sympathies and feelings of the 
agricultural community by contrasting the 
happy lot of him who was engaged in 
tilling the soil, with the wretched and 
melancholy condition of those who were 
immured in crowded cities, subject to the 
ills of noxious vapours, and breathing 
the pestilential atmosphere around them. 
It was really delightful to listen to the 
poetical description in which the right 
hon. Baronet called the attention of the 
House to the lowly home of the cottager, 
cast on the hill side, and gladdened 
by the golden waves of harvest around it. 
The right hon, Baronet would fain have 
led the House to believe, that all the agri- 
cultural labourers in the country were in a 
state of enviable prosperity, that they were 
to be seen musing at evening at the cottage 
door, chatting over their little inconve- 
niences, putting aside their little depriva- 
tions, that they might the better take their 
children upon their knees, those little trea- 
sures, happy as innocent, who in cheerful 
groups had been waiting “ to lisp” their 
sires return. If the right hon. Baro- 
net had been allowed to read Gray's Elegy 
he could not have been more touching. But 
was his story true? The right hon. Baronet 
having sat incessantly upon the Poor- 
law Committee, had the means of as- 
certaining the actual condition of the 
agricultural labouring classes, and yet he 
completely shut out from his mind the whole 
of the evidence he had hearc, and in that 
House endeavoured by the witchery of his 
fancy—by the display of poetical and fasci- 
nating language—to beguile the House from 
the contemplation of the actual fact, and to 
seduce it into the adoption of a conclusion 
which he knew not to be true. It was 


| 
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strange the right hon. Baronet, the Mem. 
ber for Pembroke—for he, before all men, 
had advocated thedoctrine, thatthe labouring 
man must be thrown upon his own resources; 
that the standard by which he was to be 
fed in the workhouse must be the sum it 
might be in his power to earn outside of 
the workhouse ; and that if this were not 
sufficient for his sustenance, the lowly cot- 
tage must be forsaken, and he must be 


compelled with his smiling children 
to become the wretched tenants. of 
the union workhouses. Was it to be 


said gravely—was it to go forth through- 
out the country (an insult to the working 
community, and more especially the agri- 
cultural classes) that their condition was at 
the present moment improved? When 
they contrasted that statement with the 
hypocrisy of the motive in which it 
originated, it was impossible not to feel 
deeply disgusted. Because to say, that 
the agricultural labourer was now in the 
receipt of wages commensurate with the 
rise in the price of his food, was a state- 
ment that could be denied by every work- 
man in every county in England. But 
there was an object as well as fallacy in that 
statement. The right hon. Baronet knew 
full well, and so did the formidable party by 
whom he was surrounded, that they could 
not sustain the Corn-laws for another 
hour unless they could strengthen them- 
selves by causing it to be believed that 
the question was only, in a subordinate 
sense, a landlord’s question; that it was, 
in a paramount and direct sense, a 
tenant’s question; but that, above all 
things, and before all things, it was 
a labourers’ question. Now, he was 
prepared to contend, that it was pri- 
marily a landlord’s question ; secondarily, 
in a considerable degree (at least so far as 
affected a particular class), a tenant’s ques- 
tion ; and, further, that it was, indeed, a 
deep question as affecting the working 
community ; but just in the converse sense 
to that in which the argument had been 
advanced by the supporters of the Corn- 
laws. He did not at all agree with his 
hon, Friend the Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton either in the statement or the inference 
he drew from it, that the farmers and cul- 
tivators of the soil were men of little educa. 
tion, unacquainted with business, and 
strongly attached to localities. Quite the 
reverse—they were a very able and dexter. 
ous class—they had lived too long, too 
closely connected with the landlords not to 
know their own interests. Therefore, al- 
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though he understood the motive which 
led the right hon. Baronet (Sir Robert 
Peel) to enforce his observations upon that 
point so earnestly, that he might enlist on 
his side the powerful class of tenants 
throughout the land, and induce them to 
look with gratitude to the indignant and 
eloquent vindication which their assumed 
interests had received at his hands in that 
House ; although he understood the 
motive which led the right hon. Baronet 


to take that course, he was prepared | 


to admit that the vindication was com- 
plete—that the farmers were not ignorant, 
were men of business, were fond of their 
homes (though they never failed to leave 
them when there was any thing to be got 
by it). Yes, he quite agreed with the 
right hon. Baronet that the farmers were 
not men indifferent to or ignorant of their 
own interests. But, although the right 
hon. Baronet and his adherents in- 
sisted that the question was not a land- 
lord’s question, they had evinced an ecx- 
ceeding anxiety to call the attention of the 
House to the pressure of what they called 
taxation, as it bore upon the landlords, and 
to that extent, at least said they, “ it isa 
landlord’s question.” Now he was pre- 
pared to contend that, so far from the land- 
lords being taxed more than any other class of 
the community, they were not only exempted 
from all taxation, but were positively benc- 
fited by our system of taxation. He should 
like very much to have a committee of ac- 
count, the object of whose labours should 
be to show, in separate columns of debit and 
credit, what it was that the great aristo- 
cracy of the land—an essential part of our 
constitution—forming not only its boast 
but its strength, being not only its most 
beautiful part, but the part which at any 
cost must be maintained—-he should like to 
see an account prepared showing what it 
was that the aristocracy or the great land- 
lords actually paid in direct taxation, and 
what they actually received. He had never 
heard it mentioned in the course of the 
debate,—and considering the length to 
which their discussions had extended, it 
was certainly remarkable that anything 
should have eluded them—he had never 
heard mentioned the amount of taxation to 
which the country was subjected, nor the 
proportions which each class of the com- 
munity was called upon to pay. The gross 
amount of the country’s taxation might be 
stated in round numbers at 50,000,000/. 
a-year. If they were to go into committec 
with the view of ascertaining the fact, he 
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would venture to say it would be found 
that upwards of 30,000,000/. of that sum 
fell directly upon the labouring community, 
| while of the remaining 20,000,000/., he 
| would challenge the right hon. Baronet 
| (Sir Robert Peel) to show that anything ap- 
| proaching to 5,000,000/., even conceding to 
| him the items he had enumerated as bearing 
exclusively upon the landlords, were borne 
| by that particular interest. There was a 
return made to that House not very re- 
motely, in which the places held by every 
| Gentleman in the House were set forth, 
| together with the salary and advantages 
| Which attached to each. Now, when they 
came to consider how many Members of 
| that House were in the navy, how many in 
|the army, how many in the possession of 
| civil appointments, and when they travelled 
| from the individual cireumstances of these 
| Gentlemen, to the contemplation of their 
immediate dependents, in short, when they 
took a walk through all our great establish- 
ments, when they looked at the list of 
clerks in the financial departments—in the 
Custom-house, in the Excise, in the 
Stamp-office—[An hon. Member: In the 
hackney-coach-office]. Aye, or as the 
right hon. Gentleman with excellent taste 
said, in the hackney-coach-office; when 
they looked at the number of clerks em- 
ployed in all these offices, it would be found 
that those immediately connected with the 
land, and who it was pretended were enti- 
tled to exeeption from taxation on account 
of the heavy burdens imposcd upon their 
property, were receiving back again a great 
deal more than they actually paid to the 
general finances of the country. Well, in- 
deed, might these Gentlemen say, that they 
had a direct interest in supporting the 
establishments of the country; because 
whilst they contributed towards their sup- 
port with one hand, they were abundantly 
remunerated by what they drew from them 
with the other. Without enumerating, or 
still less analysing the claim of these Gen- 
tlemen to exemption as regarded the various 
items which they maintained were exclu- 
sively imposed upon the soil, such as the 
malt-tax, the land-tax, church-rates, and 
payments of that description—without for- 
tifying the House with arguments to com- 
bat their claim to exemption upon those 
grounds—believing, as he did, however, 
that the only item which in any way came 
fairly under the head of an _ exclusive 
payment, was that of the land-tax, yet he 
did wish just to call the attention of the 
House for one moment to the manner in 
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which upon a former occasion these Gen- 
tlemen had dealt with the claims which 
they now put forward as entitling them 
to exemption. The hon. Gentleman 
the Member for North Yorkshire (Mr. 
Cayley), who moved, or rather placed 
upon the notice-paper of the House, an 
amendment which he did not move, 
amongst other things enumerated the 
church-rates as one of the burdens upon 
the soil. Did the hon. Gentleman forget, 
or could other Gentlemen forget, when, 
not long since, an effort was made in that 
House to rescue the Protestant Dis- 
senters from the payment of church-rates, 
that all the Gentlemen on the opposite side 
were up in arms, not merely to resist the 
claim upon general grounds, but to impute 
motives, to impute selfish considerations, 
to those who made it. “Oh,” said the 
hon. Gentleman, on that occasion, ‘‘ the 
conduct of these men is the more odious, 
because they come here under the pretence 
of relieving their consciences, when they 
are in point of fact, asking for nothing 
else than the relief of their estates.” He 
had not heard that language repeated in 
the present debate. But if that charge 
were well founded, what was the argument 
advanced in support of it? It was this :— 
“Did you not buy your estates subject to 
church-rates, and are you not odious hypo- 
crites when you come to this House, 
and ask upon the ground of conscientious- 
ness to be relieved from the payment of 
them? Why did not every man of you, 
at the time you purchased your property, 
receive an equivalent for the church-rates 
you would afterwards have to pay, in the 
diminished price which you gave, as com- 
pared with what you would have been re 
quired to pay if the property were not liable 
to this impost?” Why that argument applied 
with equal or greater force to the land-tax, 
because, let it be recollected, that the land- 
tax was not a modern tax ; it was as old at 
least as a century and a half; and where 
was the man amongst the hon. Gentlemen 
opposite who inherited an estate, or who 
had purchased an estate, who had not taken 
it subject to the land-tax? If it were not 
so—if the land-tax were redeemed—was 
not that circumstance carefully aud promi- 
nently put forth in the particularsof thesale, 
and was not the amount of the purchase mo- 
ney greater if the tax were redeemed, and less 
if it were unredeemed ? Then, upon what 
principle was it that the landlords could 
claim any protection in the shape of a 
Corn-law, because that, after all, was the 
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real question. And it was a very remark- 
able circumstance, that throughout the 
whole of this debate no one person had en- 
deavoured to vindicate the Corn-law upon 
any other ground (or at least prominently 
so) than that protection was called for ha- 
ving reference to the high taxation and 
artificial condition of the landed interest. 
It was very true, that there had been two 
arguments pressed into the discussion 
which were of modern growth, and which 
had been forced into the debate by the 
landlords, because they felt, that their other 
arguments were failing them. If there 
were any foundation for these two argu- 
ments all the rest might as well be thrown 
overboard, because whether the land were 
lightly taxed, or heavily taxed, the two 
positions he was about to notice would 
equally apply. The first argument was 
this—that no country, and least of all, this 
country, ought to be dependant for the 
supply of its food upon foreign states. The 
second proposition was this—that a Corn- 
law—(an hon. Gentleman near him said, 
that this was not a new proposition, but if 
it were not new, it had, at all events, been 
pressed far more prominently into this de- 
bate than upon any former occasion)—that 
a Corn-law was necessary to give protection 
against the influence of climate. Now, if 
either or both of those grounds were as 
irresistible as those who urged them con- 
tended they were, would they not, under all 
possible circumstances, be available? But 
these points had been so successfully an- 
swered by many succeeding speakers, that 
it would only be going over ground al- 
ready traversed if he were to enter into a 
train of reasoning to refute them again. He 
would, therefore, only express his surprise 
that Gentlemen should contend, that the best 
way of securing a supply of food or of corn 
was by limiting the sources from which it 
was to be obtained. He, for one, was 
weak enough to suppose, that the wider the 
field of supply, the more would the 
chances of failure be diminished. Although 
it might be said, as indeed it was said by 
the hon. Member for the North Riding of 
Yorkshire (Mr. Cayley), and afterwards, 
he believed, reverted to by the right hon. 
Baronet in a quotation which he made from 
Adam Smith, that the corn-producing coun- 
tries of Europe laid pretty much in the same 
latitude, and were subject to thesame vicissi- 
tudes and same seasons asthose which affected 
us in England, although that might be 
true, and if it were so, it was evident, that 
England would be no worse off than other 
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countries ; still the larger the extent of 
ground from which the supply was to be 
obtained, the less would be the chance of 
failure. Applying that argument, for in- 
stance, only to England itself, look at the 
returns from the corn districts,and it would 
be found, that though there had been a 
failure of crop in Essex, it had fortunately 
been made up by a more than usual average 
in some other distant county ; and, indeed, 
if the whole circuit of the counties of Eng- 
land were run over, it would turn out, that 
the deficiency of crop in one county was 
more than made up in another county. 
Take, for instance, the case of hops last sea- 
son. No person could have gone through the 
county of Hereford without being struck by 
the failure of the hop crops—there was last 
season scarcely a hop-bine to be seen in an 
healthy state, and yet those connected with 
the trade were met by the assurance, that 
though there would be a failure in Iere- 
ford, there would be more than an_ usually 
large supply in Essex, and that the hop- 
bines looked well in Kent. If this remark 
applied to England, would it not apply with 
still greater force to the more extended sur- 
face of the Continent, or to the world at 
large, to which we might look for a supply, 
if, indeed, by any unfortunate circumstance, 
the crop should wholly fail at home. Then 
as to the other argument, that it was desir 

able to give protection, because in this 
country we were exposed to vicissitudes of 
climate and of seasons, why, of all the mad 
contrivances, that human legislation ever 
resorted to, surely none could be so vision- 
ary or so vicious, as to attempt to control 
the seasons, or meet the exigencies of them 
by any provisions of law. The seasons 
moved on in harmonious regularity, under 
the guidance of the wisdom which it would 
be well for us to imitate ; but it did not be- 
long to human beings to control them —the 
seasons moved on in their course, showering 
upon the nations of the earth blessings which 
they did not always appreciate. It was, 
therefore, incumbent upon them to go 
back to the inquiry whether this was 
not in truth a landlord’s question. He 
would very briefly state what he considered 
it to be ; because he was one of those who 
were at all timesanxious to legislate for prac-. 
tical purposes, and he should be well pleased 
to concur in any plan that would meet the 
claims of the various conflicting interests 
which abounded in the country. While, 
therefore, abstractedly, he owned himself 
friendly to what was called unrestrained 
free-trade, he was not so infatuated in his 
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judgement as to believe, that the only 
mode in which the conflicting interests of 
the country were to be appeased was by 
resorting to extreme measures; for he 
would not conceal his decided impression, 
that to resort to what was called free-trade 
precipitately and at once, would shower 
great mischief upon a large portion of the 
community. Even as concerned the 
tenants, whose fortunes it was contended 
were so closely identified with that of the 
landlords, there was a elass of them to 
which the solicitude of the House ought to 
be directed—the tenants under covenants. 
What would be their condition if a system 
of free trade were instantaneously resorted 
to? Was the House prepared coincident 
with the adoption of free trade to pass a 
law by which this class of tenants should 
be emancipated from the stipulations of 
their covenants? He would not attempt 
as some hon. Gentlemen had done to soothe 
the landed interest with an assurance that 
free trade would not affect them. It would 
affect them deeply ; and so it ought. They 
had had a long run of advantages, and the 
time was at hand when they must be pre- 
pared to forego a considerable portion 
of them. On every cccasion that farms 
become vacant the number of applicants 
outrun the number of farms, and from the 
competition for landthus existing amongthe 
tenantry, high rents are always given, and 
the landlord reaps the benefit. ‘Therefore 
he did not hesitate to say, that under these 
circumstances, and taking into consider- 
ation the covenants under which many 
tenants held their farms, to bring about a 
system of free trade all at once, and with- 
out providing for such cases was a system 
to which he was not prepared to be a party. 
Nor was it the tenants under the coves 
nants that would be the only sufferers by 
such a sudden change; the effects would 
also prove most injurious to the tenants- 
at-will, for this class of tenants had em- 
barked their all in the soil. They had in- 
vested their capital in agriculture, in farm 
houses, implements of husbandry, in stock, 
and the various necessaries for carrying on 
their business, and what would be the 
value of all that they had thus embarked 
in the soil if the Legislature were to de- 
stroy altogether and at once the system 
under which they had thus laid out their 
capital, and adopt what is called the system 
of free trade? He considered it would 
be dealing unfairly to adopt that system 
at once, and therefore he would not be a 
party to its introduction. Nor did he 
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site had dealt with this question in his | 


speech as a great statesman, although he 
may have discussed it in a well-considered 
and skilful manner as the leader of a 
powerful party. The right hon. Baronet 
and other hon. Members who followed him 
on the opposite side, had laid great force 
upon the circumstance, and had endeavoured 
to found a strong argument upon the fact, 
that the Government had not been pleased 
to communicate what they might be dis- 
posed to do when in Committee. It was 
all very well for the right hon. Baronet to 
pursue that line of argument; it no doubt 
suited his position remarkably well, who 
found it at times somewhat difficult to keep 
his people in order. But he should have 
liked to have seen the countenance of hon. 
Members opposite; he should have been 
anxious to have witnessed their chuckle 
if Government had come forward on this 
occasion, and stated that they were prepared 
to say what they would do, and had in 
fact, as they in that case must have done, 


communicated to the House what plan of 


alteration, and what extent of change they, 
as a Cabinet, were prepared to advocate. 
Certain he was they would not have liked 
it. Whatever plan Government might 
have proposed, it would have been objected to. 
Ifa fixed duty, it would havebeen said, that it 
was too high to answer in years of scarcity, 
and recourse would be had to an order in 


council, to set it aside ; while in seasons of 


abundance it would afford no reasonable 
protection to the home grower. Had the 
Government, then, announced their plan 
as had been argued they ought to have 
done, what chance, he asked, would it 
have had, under 
success? Look at the manner in which 
this question had been treated in another 
place, and then let them say, whether the de- 
velopement of the intentions of the Govern- 
ment would have led to any useful result. 
Well, but the hon. Members opposite will 
say, why did not the present Cabinet act 
as other Cabinets have done? Why not 
state on their responsibility as aGovernment 
what course they thought it was for the 
best interests of this country to follow— 
abandoning the shelter of an open question 
—and then if they were unsuccessful in 
persuading this House to consent to their 
policy, let the Government change hands 
and allow them (the hon. Members 
opposite) to step forward and take their 
places. It was one thing however for a 


Jovernment to come boldly forward, and 
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proposing measures to carry out the obvious 
desires and the wishes of the people, but 
it was another thing when the Govern- 
ment were in advance of the hope to en- 
deavour to control and to coerce public 
opinion. He had never hesitated, as a 
Member of that House, to express his sen- 
timents and to lament the backward 
policy of the Government — he had 
always felt and declared that their hesi- 


tating, vacillating policy, had greatly 
impeded the march of useful reform. 


But their backwardness had reference to 
subjects upon which all smeere Reformers 
were agreed, and not upon guestions like 
the present, upon which they were so 
seriously divided. He did not hesitate to 
that the great constituent body of 
the people of this country were directly 
and firmly opposed to any great or sudden 
alteration in the Corn-laws. But he was 
anxious to advert to two other topics that 
had been dwelt on by the hon. Members 
opposite. He was desirous to do so as 
the poor man’s friend, and the poor 
man’s organ in that House. He was anxi- 
ous to put the question in a new shape, 
and to advert to one or two points that 


had not been previously alluded to, and he 


trusted he would be listened to, because he 
considered that all arguments bearing upon 
the truth and tendency of this great subject 
should be brought forward even if they sat 
another week. He would allude to them 
It was contended, that when 
the price of corn was low, the rate of wages 
was proportionally low ; and that when an 
advance took place in the price of corn, there 
was a corresponding increase in the price of 
the wages of labour. He would not Tepeat 
the answers that had been already given to 
this argument ; but would observe, that if 
this were really true, there would be no 
advantage in the restrictive system. But 
to prove such was not the fact, he would 
refer them on this point to the evi- 
dence taken before the Poor-law Com- 
mittee ; and he would say farther, that he 
believed that never before in the history 
of parliamentary inquiry was the poor man 
asked for his opinion. Though on former 
occasions they had landlords and their 
agents, and farmers, before committees on 
agricultural distress, it was reserved for the 
committee on the Poor-law of last Session 
to examine the labouring man; and he 
thought it but right also to state that 
when these poor men were examined be. 
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could have overlooked, or could have for- 
gotten, their straight-forward conduct and 
plain common-sense answers. So much 
satisfaction did their conduct afford the 
committee, that the Chairman was _re- 
quested to express the pleasure which the 
committee had experienced from their 
whole behaviour. 


{Marcn 18} 


The line of examination | 


which was pursued towards these labouring | 
men referred, of course, to the question of | 


wages, and it was shown, that whether the 
weekly amount of wages was 8s. or 11s., 
the labouring man, after paying for his 
bread, had only 1s. 2d. left wherewith to 
pay for the maintenance of his wife and 
family and his other domestic expenses. He 
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going so far back was referring to a period 
that had nothing to do with the question. 
In answer to that he would say, that he 
had heard many statistical details intro- 
duced in the debate that had much less con- 
nexion with the question. The witness 
was further asked, would the labourers be 
able to do more work if they had better 
food? The answer was, “ To be sure, 
they cannot do more than half a-day’s 
work ; some of them dropped down when 
they had a little hard work.” If it were 
said, that this man was too old, and that 
his faculties were impaired so as to affect 
the weight of his opinion, he would take 


‘another labourer of the name of Thomas 


trusted, that he should be pardoned in re- | 
questing the attention of the House for a) 
few moments to allude more particularly to | 


some of the evidence given before that 
committee, and he wished it to be known 
to the world, that the Members of the 


Senate of England, who sat on that com- 


mittee, listened to the sentiments of these 
poor men, with exemplary patience and kind- 
ness. There was one poor man examined 
—a venerable man named James Ker- 
shaw, who told them, that if he lived to 
the next 6th of June he would be ninety- 
one years of age. He had survived all his 


family, but his faculties were quite entire, | 


and he could tell the story of nearly a cen- 
tury. This man had no interest to give a 
gloss to his statement, and he would read 
a portion of his evidence. ‘The hon. Mem- 
ber read as follows, “ What age are you ? 


—If I live to the 6th of June I shall be | 
‘dinners, with noble Peers for their presi- 


ninety-one.” He had survived his family, 


and could tell the history of nearly a cen- | 
tury; his evidence was important, because | 


the few months of life left him had nothing 
to induce him to gloss over his story. He 
was asked ‘‘ Do you remember the condi- 
tion of the labourer during your life ?— 


Preston, whose age was only thirty-eight. 
This man was asked by a Member of the 
committee, with whom, although hon. 
Members may differ in political sentiments, 
they will not dispute his competency to 
take a part in such an enquiry—he meant 
Mr. Wakley. ‘ Do you feel in perform- 
ing your work, that you have the strength 


a man ought to have?” He — 
‘“ No, nor yet half the strength; I am 


not so strong as I was.’ He asked then, 


what was the character of that evidence ? 
How did it agree with the descriptions 
which they had heard of the condition of 
the labouring classes, and of the rate of 
wages? How wasit these labouring men, 
fur whom hon. Members opposite had of 
late taken such an extraordinary predi- 
lection, that they had received them into 
their confidence, formed Conservative clubs 
for their benefit, and joined them at their 


dents, and paupers for their stewards, whose 
opinions were now venerated in high 
places, whose sentiments were become 
hereditary canons with the landlords, whom 


' even dukes quote, and perhaps, it was wise 


Yes; when I was first married I could , 


have a bushel of malt for half-a-crown, 
and every poor person had a barrel of beer 
to drink instead of water, but it soon rose 
to 3s. Gd.” That question had been put 
by the hon. Member for 
Hodges) ; who also asked him, “ Did the 
Jabouring man in former times use to brew 
as a general thing?—-Yes.” How long 
have they left it off ?—Ever since malt got 
to such a price that they could not buy it.” 
Do you know any poor man who brews his 
own beer now ?—Not one.” 


‘agricultural labourers. 
Kent (Mr. | 


in them to do so, rather than to risk any- 
thing original, for these quotations did 
them great credit. But what did the evi- 
dence he had read imply, but that the 
greatest misery prevailed among these 
What a falla- 


cious picture had the hon. Gentleman 


/opposite drawn of the situation of the 


Do you re- | fathers had done in 


agricultural labourer ? How different 


\from the simple, unadorned statement 


of the poor men whose evidence he had 
just read! It was true, that the labouring 
men of the present day did not act as their 
the year 1815. 


member the rate of wages at the time of | They did not crowd our doors, nor menace 
the American war ?—Yes; ls. 4d. a-day, | Members, nor endeavour to extort promi- 
or 8s. a-week.” It might be said, that | ses, Hon. Members did not now live interror, 
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nor in times when, as seems by the nar- 
rative of Mr. Wilberforce, he was ob- 
liged to garrison his House and keep a 
military force within it for self-preservation. 
But the change for the better was not 
owing to any improvement in the situation 
of the labouring classes, but because these 
classes now thought and judged more 
wisely and understood far better what was 
their real interest. He rejoiced that it 
was so, and he trusted when they appealed 
to this House, and to the hon. Members 
opposite for an admission to share in political 
rights, that their appeal would be graciously 
received, and that they would be allowed to 
vote, and thus peradventure give the hon. 
Members opposite more counties than they 
represented at present. He trusted, that 
they would not turn round upon them, 
and say that they were not fit for high 
political duties. It surely would be un- 
grateful in hon. Members opposite to act 
in that way to their new friends, whose 
sayings had become proverbs in high places, 
subjects of eulogy among the great. He 
trusted, that they would not refuse to 
admit these men into the pale of the con- 
stitution, and that they would find no 
difficulty in acting hereafter on their pre- 
sent opinions, or betray any difference be- 
tween what they now said and what they 
would then do. There was still one sub- 
ject he wished to touch. It had been 
said, that wages rise with the price of 
corn, and that they fall as corn decreases 
in price. He asked if that was borne out 
by statistical facts? He would read some 
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calculations on that point from a series of | 
letters that had been published by one of | 


the most extensive landholders in the 
kingdom (Earl Fitzwilliam). No man 
could deny to that nobleman the credit of 
disinterestedness, and he only wished it 
had been consistent with the rules of that 
House to allow the production of that noble 
Lord to have been read from the Chair. 
He would have wished to have heard the 
three letters of Earl Fitzwilliam in favour 
of an alteration in the Corn-laws, and the 
addresses of Lord Western against alter- 
ation, and then that the votes of Members 
should have been taken on the merits. 
According to the table of wages given 
by Earl Fitzwilliam in 1801, when the 
wages were 10s. a week ; after paying for 
two-thirds of a bushel, the cost of the 
family was 9s. 10d., leaving a surplus of 
2d. In 1810, wages at 10s., flour 8s., 
surplus 2s.; in 1814, wages 14s., flour 
6s., surplus 7s. 1ld.; 1820, wages 12s., 
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flour 5s. 6d., surplus 6s. 6d. ; 1822, wages 
10s., flour 3s. 8d., surplus 6s. 4d.; 1829, 
wages lls., flour 5s. 6d., surplus 5s. 6d. 
The main fact elicited by these tables is, 
that when corn was cheap the labourer 
received higher wages than when the 
price was dear, and thus left a larger 
surplus applicable to the purchase of the 
necessaries and comforts of life. It 
was a fallacy to suppose, that the value 
of the labourer’s wages depended on the 
specific amount in money. The real test 
was what he could purchase for the wages 
which were paid to him in exchange 
for his labour. A labouring man might 
be just as well off with wages of 9s, as 
of 18s. It was what his labour could bring 
him in exchange with other commodities— 
that was the value of his wages. He had re- 
ceived a letter that morning from an intel- 
ligent person, a friend of his in the county 
of Essex, which he would read to the 
House. The letter was to the effect, that 
all classes had received their full share in 
the debate except the agricultural labour- 
ers. From landowners on one side, and 
high price of bread on the other, the la- 
bourers had been jammed into a most unfair 
predicament. The poor labourer was left 
alone, and the public laboured under a 
delusion. Notwithstanding the high price 
of food, wages had undergone no change. 
Wages were no more than 9s. a week, and 
this they had been for several years. In 
some places perhaps wages had risen as 
much as twenty per cent., but bread had 
risen from fifty to seventy per cent. He 
knew that these details were dry and un- 
interesting, but as stress had been laid 
upon the argument, that high prices pro- 
duced high wages he wished to show the 
fallacy of that opinion. As it was con- 
tended, that the maintenance of the present 
Corn-laws was not so much a landlord’s 
question, or a tenant’s question, as it was 
a labourer’s question, he was anxious to 
lay before the House the facts of the case, 
as they actually bore on the real interests 
and condition of the labourer. One word 
more, and he had done. He regretted 
much the terms of this motion; it was 
much too narrow for its object. They 
ought not to have been engaged now, and 
especially for the length of time which 
this debate had occupied, in considering the 
condition of a mere class interest—for such 
it was. It was pressed on their attention 
by a powerful party, in this House and out 
of it—by the master manufacturers. The 
motion should have been much wider and 
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larger, and he should have been pleased, 
that the motion had been, that the House 
should resolve itself into a committee to 
consider the financial state of the nation ; 
and although that had not been pressed 
upon them, it was the question ; and say 
what they would, the Repeal of the Corn- 
laws would not tend to advance the 
condition of the labourer, unless they 
directed their attention to what appeared 
to him the landlords anxious desire to con- 
ceal—the state of our taxation ; for if free 
trade in corn were granted to-morrow, he 
believed, that it would afford little if any 
advantage to the labourer cither in manu- 
sactures or agriculture. He hoped, that 
he candour of this declaration would not 
be unpleasant, but he was stating what he 
believed to be true, and he was indifferent 
whether it pleased or not. He said, that 
it was a delusion, and it was supporting a 
dangerous and pernicious idea to suppose, 
that England could compete with all the 
countries with which she was competing, 
and with whom she was anxious to run a 
still stronger and longer race of competi- 
tion so long as there was the present enor- 
mous and frightful inequality in their 
financial relations) An hon. Member, 
in the course of this discussion, had 
stated the amount of the debt and annual 
expenditure in different countries of Europe, 
and contrasted their respective amounts 
with the annual taxation of our own: 
whence it appeared that the amount of 
taxation of this, as compared with that of 
other countries, was as fifty millions were 
to eight millions. He begged to ask hon. 
Gentlemen in what way they fancied that 
this country could bear up successfully 
against the violent efforts now making by 
the young life and the young blood of 
foreign trade, which were hourly brought 
to bear against our manufacturing efforts ? 
If we had free trade in corn, and an un- 
changed system of taxation, he believed, 
that the manufacturers would be even 
worse off, because they would find, that 
the only resource they had to fall back 
upon would be the wages of labour, and 
thus, instead of improving the condition of 
the working classes, greater discontent, 
because greater misery, wouldensue. The 
time was gone by, when national benefit 
was to be attained by consulting exclusive 
interests; larger and purer motives must 
animate our deliberations. The only sure 
and lasting method of upholding our nu- 
tional greatness, whether we regarded our 
agricultural or commercial interests, was 
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by well-considered measures far advancing 
the social comfort, the moral improvement, 
and thus permanently to increase the hap- 
piness of the industrious population. 

Sir Robert Peel desired to say a few 
words in explanation, upon a matter of 
fact alone, upon which he was sure the 
hon. Member had unintentionally misre- 
presented what he had said. The first 
point was, as to the amount of coal con- 
sumed in Glasgow. The hon. Member 
had stated, that he had said, that the in- 
crease in the population of that city, from 
the year 1812 to 1833, was from 103,000 
to 262,000, and that the increase in the 
quantity of coal consumed was from 
500,000 tons to 1,200,000. The hon. 
Member had, however, mistaken the 
statement which he had made to the 
House. He had said, that the population 
had increased from the year 1812 to 1838 
by more than double, but that from 1831 
to 1838, being the period in which the 
Corn-laws were in operation, the quantity 
of coals consumed had increased from 
500,000 to 1,200,000. That was the first 
point. The hon. Gentleman had also 
made a curious error in respect to the 
savings’ bank at Glasgow. The hon. 
Gentleman had stated, that he had said, 
that the total increase of the profit to 
contributors in one year, between 1837 
and 1838, was 2s. 7d, a-head. Now, in 
1837, supposing there were 1,000 contri- 
butors, and 1/7, each the average amount 
of contributions, and then, supposing that 
in 1838 there were 2,600 contributors of 
2/1. each, and 2,000 of 10s. each, the 
average amount of contributions would be 
only 15s., and the hon. Member would 
infer that the condition of the labouring 
classes would be worse by 5s. 

Mr. Hindley rose amidst loud cries of 
‘question !” and “divide!” After some 
time he obtained a partial hearing, and 
was understood to say, he only rose to 
repel the imputations cast upon the ma- 
nufacturing classes by the hon. Member 
for Lincolnshire, and the right hon. Baro-« 
net, the Member for Tamworth, and he 
was sure, thatif those hon. Members were 
as well acquainted with the manufacturing 
districts as he was, they would be aware, 
that there were no grounds for them. As 
to the House going into committee, he 
thought that they should at once accede 
to the proposition which was made, in 
order that a fixed duty might be deter- 
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mined upon. All his constituents were 
urging him to support a measure for the 
total repeal of the existing laws, but if he 
were asked that night to give such a vote, 
he had no hesitation in saying, that he 
would rather jose his seat than give such a 
vote. He desired that the question should 
be considered, not with a view of destroy- 
ing the agricultural interests, but to secure 
justice to the people, and he was con- 
fident, that no time could arrive which 
would be more favourable to the discussion 
of the subject than the present. 

Mr. Dennistoun, as the representative 
of one of the largest commercial and ma- 
nufacturing towns in the empire, craved 
for a few minutes the indulgence of the 
House. He had listened with great atten- 
tion to the speeches which had been de- 
livered on both sides of the question, and 
especially to the speech of the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir Robert Peel), and one more 
elaborately full of fallacies he had never 
heard either in or out of that House. He 
would pass over the part relating to the 
noble Lord and his colleagues, which they 
were quite able to answer—he would not 
notice the references to the political 
economists, and would touch only upon 
that which occupied a material portion of 
the address—the statement that our ex- 
ports were increasing. Certainly they had 
increased, and they were increasing, but 
admitting that this were the fact—admit- 
ting that the ocean was covered with 
our ships, and that there was no natior 
which our merchants did not reach—yet 
these were no reasons why the people of 
this country should be limited to the food 
produced within our borders. Hon. 
Members might mystify as much as they 
would, they might speechify till dooms- 
day, but they could never get over the 
fact, that they resisted the repeal of these 
laws for the purpose of raising the rent of 
the land, and of stinting the people of 
this country in the quantity of their food 
when plenty was offered them. One 
argument had been used which seemed to 
him to be an extraordinary one, it was 
said, that if they injured the agriculturists, 
they would take away the manufacturers 
best customers, but he would ask, what 
kind of customers they must be, who first 
taxed the manufacturers for means to buy 
of them? If the advocates of the Corn- 
Jaws blinded themselves so, that they 
could not see this, at least they must 
admit, that so far from being independent 
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of foreign nations, we were at the present 
moment materially dependent upon them. 
Let them take, for instance, the cotton 
trade. Did hon. Gentlemen not know 
that the annual quantity of cotton required 
in England was 1,200,000 bags, and that 
200,000 bags were alone grown in our 
own colonies, leaving a million bags to 
be supplied by foreigners? Was the 
House aware that there was not above 
three months’ consumption in the coun- 
try? And he would ask, what state our 
manufacturers would be in if for six long 
months they were deprived of the supply 
they depended on from abroad? Yet 
there had been no danger, and there was 
no fear of danger in the cotton trade— 
why then should they fear for a supply 
of corn? If the majority of that House 
would not entertain the question, and if 
the people should find that they had no- 
thing to expect at their hands, they would 
look with a scrutinizing eye upon the con- 
stitution of that House. He therefore, for 
one, went to a division with little fear and 
with much hope. If, on the one hand, 
the House should agree to the motion, 
they would achieve a great present good ; 
but if, on the other hand, they should re- 
fuse the committee, the time would not be 
far distant when there would be sucha 
thorough searching and perfect reform of 
the House, that its Members would be- 
come the real representatives of the peo- 
ple, and the day would soon arrive when 
the laws would be passed for the benefit 
of every order of the State, and to secure 
the happiness and prosperity of all classes. 

Mr. A. Sanford, after the conclusion of 
the speech of the hon. Member for South- 
wark, in which he entirely concurred, 
would not make one observation more 
upon that part of the subject ; there was, 
however, another portion of the debate to 
which he must allude, on which he felt 
deeply, and on which he was extremely 
reluctant to address the Elouse. Much 
observation had been made on both sides 
as to the declaration of the noble Lord the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment; and when the noble Lord talked of 
a fixed duty, he wished to ask him what 
that duty was intended; not that the noble 
Lord’s answer would have any effect upon 
his (Mr. Sanford’s) vote, as he had fully 
made up his mind to give a decided nega- 
tive to the motion; but he was induced 
to ask the question, because he had given 
a firm and, he trusted, independent sup- 
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port to her Majesty’s Government, and in 
consequence of the opinion expressed in 
another place by the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government. If he thought 
that the opinion of the noble Lord entirely 
coincided with a majority of the Cabinet, 
he would not have put the question; but 
he was inclined to think that a different 
opinion was entertained by a majority of 
the Cabinet, he bad thought itt a duty 
which he owed to his constituents, though 
a painful one to himself, to ask what the 
noble Lord intended by a fixed duty, and 
he entreated the noble Lord to answer the 
question, 

Lord John Russell, had stated in his 
former speech that he was in favour of a 
moderate fixed duty, and he believed that 
he was right; but having reference to the 
specific motion of the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton, which was one for the 
House resolving itself into a Committee of 
the whole House, for the purpose of con- 
sidering the Act of 9 George 4th, regu- 
lating the importation of corn, it was clear 
that the motion bound neither himself, nor 
any one who voted for it, to concur in a 
total repeal. In stating, then, that he 
was in favour of a moderate fixed duty, 
he had not felt that under the terms of 
the present motion it was competent for 
him to go further; he could do so, but it 
would take some time, and require the 
detail of many calculations; and if he had 
stated any reasons for the amount of duty 
he would recommend, he should have 
entered upon a question differing from the 
proposition which had been made, and 
would merely have caused a debate rela- 
tive to any alteration by a total repeal, 
and to the substitution of a fixed duty. 
He conceived that the proper place for a 
discussion of that kind was in a Commit- 
tee of the House ; and if he had now urged 
it, he would only have interposed a new 
question between those who were in favour 
of the present law as it stood, and those 
who wished to alter it. 

Mr. W. James, was anxious to state 
his views upon this important question, 
that there might not be any misconstruc- 
tion put on the course he should take by 
the large and independent agricultural 
constituency which he had the honour to 
represent. He would preface the few 
remarks he meant to make by saying, that 
the value of landed property in this coun- 
try, of which settlements had been made, 
on which mortgages had been granted, and 
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on which annuities had grown up, ought 
not to be materially altered, except on 
strong grounds, or from overwhelming 
necessity. If persons got 3 per cent. from 
land they thought themselves very fortu- 
nate, as the greater portion only paid 24 
percent. Still he did not think that a 
free admission of foreign corn, at a moder- 
ate fixed duty, would make that alteration 
in the value of land which hon. Gentle- 
men dreaded. He had never thought 
that an alteration of the Corn-laws, for 
the purpose of imposing such a fixed duty, 
would be injurious to the agriculturists. 
He believed, that such an alteration would 
lead to an improved and better system ; 
for it would procure steady prices which 
were far preferable toa law which caused 
almost a famine and enormously high 
prices at one time, and made them ruin- 
ously low at another. He was not pre- 
pared to say, that the Corn-laws should 
be got rid of at one fell swoop, but 
they ought to have such a constant im- 
portation of corn at a moderate duty as 
would cause a fair and steady price, whilst 
it did not interfere with the culture of our 
own soil. We were not, and could not be, 
independent of foreign countries, nor was 
it our interests to be entirely independent ; 
for if we were independent, we should have 
no trade and no commerce, and where 
would the greatuess and glory of England 
be, if she had no trade and no commerce ? 
The truth was, that we were no more in- 





dependent of foreign countries than they 
(were of us. Experience further proved 
| that anuniform steady custom and demand 
iregulated the supply, whilst a system of 
fluctuating duties greatly injured us; for 
it was absurd to suppose that foreigners 
would keep a large stock of wheat con- 
stantly on hand on the chance of our 
having a scanty harvest. The great mis- 
chief of the labourers and to the country 
at the present time, and what caused the 
famine prices—for wheat 70s. or 80s. now, 
was equal to wheat 100s. or 120s, a few 
years ago—was not so much a deficiency 
in the late harvest as that there was not 
abroad a sufficient supply for our demands, 
owing to our bad Corn-laws. They were 
told, indeed, that with a low price of bread 
wages would come down; but he did not 
want to see a low price of corn; he wished 
to see all danger of famine dismissed; by 
opening the trade they would, moreover, 
raise the price of corn on the continent, 
and the value of labour would rise, Did 
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any one believe that, with a flourishing 
state of trade, agricultural wages would not 
rise? He maintained distinctly that a 
flourishing state of trade and a depressed 
state of agriculture could not co-exist. 
He knew that these arguments were not 
new—he had used them himself ten years 
ago, when he seconded a motion fora 
total repeal of the Corn-laws, but he had 
become wiser since that time. If the 
workmen were better paid they would be 
stronger and would do more work, and the 
natural consequence would be that there 
would be more farming produce of all 
kinds produced and consumed; whereas, 
if the manufactures failed, a large number 
of persons would be thrown out of employ 
and would come upon the land for support. 





It was therefore clearly the interest of the | 
farmers to have steady prices and a fixed | 
duty. He would conclude by moving an | 
amendment, or rather an addition, to the | 
motion of the hon. Member for Wolver- | 
hampton. At the end of the motion he | 
proposed to add tie following words :— 
“ With the view not to a total repeal of | 
that law, but of ascertaining whether any | 
and what improvement of it can be effected | 
for the benefit of the agricultural as well | 
as all other classes of the community.” | 
The amendment was not seconded. 

Mr. Villiers then rose to reply. It was 
his purpose, in bringing forward the mo- 
tion, to keep as far as possible from 
dividing those who were of opinion that 
the Corn-laws were not fitted for the pre- 
sent state of the country. He had re- 
ceived very little encouragement for fore- 
going his own opinion — he had _ not 
introduced his own opinions into the 
motion, because he wished that all those 
who wished for a change of the Corn-laws 
should be enabled to vote with him. He 
wished that other Members had followed 
the same course, but throughout he had 
been met with various propositions, which 
were only fitted for the committee, and 
at the very last he was met with an 
amendment which, if carried, would at 
once defeat his motion; but as_ that 
amendment had not met with a seconder, 
of course his motion would be that which 
would be put from the Chair. It was 
now some years since the question had 
been fairly discussed; he, therefore, wished 
to know the grounds upon which the pre- 
sent laws were to be supported ; his pur- 
pose had, therefore, been in a great mea- 





sure answered, by the discussion which 
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had taken place. He had not been met 
fairly on this occasion—the question had 
not been discussed; it had been made 
with personalities, and with dry references 
to statistical details; if they had gone 
into committee, he would have suggested 
his reasons for thinking that the system 
might be changed both wisely and safely. 
It was objected, that they on his side of 
the House were not agreed as to the pro- 
position which was to be made in com- 
mittee. Had they been agreed, where 
would have been the use of going into 
committee ? The hon. Member for the 
Tower Hamlets had made a proposal for 
going into committee, with a view of put- 
ting on a fixed duty; that was objected 
to, because it was said, that many agri- 
culturists would prefer a total repeal of 
the law. He then brought forward a pro- 
position for the total repeal of the Corn- 
laws, and he was then told, that this pro- 
position was too strong a one. He had 
then brought forward the present motion, 
and now objections were found to it in 
the same spirit. He would consider that 
the division of that night would show 
those who were opposed to all change ; 
and on the other side it would show those 
who were not pleased with the present 
state of things. The noble Lord, the 
Member for Shropshire, had declared it 
as his opinion, that the agitation against 
the Corn-laws was produced by a set of 
desperate men—that it had originated in 
the vanity and conceit of a set of political 
economists. The noble Lord was, no 
doubt, sincere in this declaration, but it 
was much to be lamented that the most 
influential class in the kingdom, and those 
who were called upon to decide the ques- 
tion, should be, by their very station, so 


far removed from the actual business of 


the country, and have so little means of 
forming an accurate judgment on public 
opinion, as to suppose that the feeling 
upon this question was the mere result of 
a set of political economists. The right 
hon. Baronet opposite (Sir Robert Peel) 
also had astonished him by the course of 
his arguments on the present question. 
The right hon. Baronet’s opposition to his 
(Mr. Villiers’s) motion on a former occa- 
sion, was, if he rightly remembered, based 
on his having brought it forward on too 
narrow aground. On the present occa. 
sion, however, when the larger field was 
opened to him, the right hon. Baronet 
confined himself to that narrow ground 
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which he had formerly deprecated. He 
had solely applied himself to the consi- 
deration of the effect of these laws on the 
manufacturing interest. He could not 
help thinking that it was a pretext for not 
going into committee, and that those who 
voted with the right hon. Baronet would 
have done better to have candidly avowed 
that, under any circumstances, they were 
determined to vote in favour of the law as 
it was. He would have advised the right 
hon. Member for Kent (Sir E. Knatchbull) 
to have said so at once, rather than seek- 
ing to impute things to him that he had 
never said. The right hon. Baronet had 
charged him, in seeking for a repeal of 
the Corn-laws, with the ulterior objects of 
getting rid of the national debt, of sweep- 
away the aristocracy, and of destroying 
the Church establishment. Now he denied 
altogether having any such views, or that 
he had said anything which furnished the 
slightest or remotest ground to the right 
hon. Baronet for making such a charge 
against him. The hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site complained of the proposition for re- 
peal, on the ground that the repeal of the 
Corn-laws would throw so many farmers 
and labourers out of occupation. If the 
whole argument for these laws was, that 
they kept a Jarge number of farmers in 
occupation, and of labourers in employ- 
ment, in what did this differ from any 
other law affording public employment in 
which change was proposed? If the stop- 
page of improvement was not a conse- 
quence of superseding occupation in other 
cases, why should it be so in this? The 
argument would be equally strong in op- 
position to all propositions for changes in 
things as they exist, yet the Legislature 
was not in the habit of fettering itself in 
its course of improvement by such con- 
siderations, He would not now repeat what 
had been well done by the Member for 
Kendal, in showing in what way the right 
hon. Baronet, the Member for Tamworth, 
had made a fallacious use of the official 
documents on which he had laid such 
stress, and in which it had been shown 
that the hon. Baronet had compared the 
years 1837 and 1838, in order to show 
that the manufacturers were in a flourish- 
ing state; and to prove that manufacturers 
had grossly exaggerated their case. He 
had shown that the hon. Baronet had only 
compared the year 1837 and 1838—a 
year of depression with a year of re-action 
—whereas, the year 1836, had it been 
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referred to, would have shown that the 
exports were greater than in 1838. More- 
over, the hon. Baronet had not correctly 
represented the case of the manufacturers, 
nor had he offered any answer to their 
case. They alleged that it was the effect 
of the Corn-laws to prevent them from 
effecting exchanges with certain countries 
in Europe which had nothing but their 
raw products to offer, and that they had 
in consequence lost the markets of those 
countries, that food had been rendered 
artificially low in those countries, and 
had been rendered artificially high in 
this country, and thus they had been 
tempted to manufacture for themselves, 
and also had in many cases become our 
rivals in other countries. To this the hon. 
Baronet had not offered any answer, and 
the case against the Corn-law in prevent- 
ing us from exchanging our manufactures 
with those countries remains as it was 
stated. The hon. Baronet had also assured 
the House that there was little occasion 
to alter these laws, since the people in the 
manufacturing districts were well off, and 
he inferred this from the deposits in the 
savings’ banks. Why, he might have 
quoted the returns which the hon. Baronet 
had used for his purpose with better effect, 
to show that the people were better able 
to save in cheap years than in dear years. 
The hon. Baronet had compared the years 
1828, 1829, 1830, 1831, with 1835, 1836, 
1837, and 1838, and he showed there was 
more farming during the last years than 
the former ones. Now, the last had been 
cheaper years than the former ones, but 
he had forborne to use such facts, know- 
ing them to be extremely fallacious. But 
he asked what answer had been given to 
the simple question, why the community 
were to have a heavy tax laid on its food, 
which tax yielded nothing to the State, 
and was for the advantage of a particular 
class? No public ground had been stated 
for this, and until the defence of these 
laws was rested on such ground, or until 
some national good could be shown to be 
had in view, he was satisfied the question 
would never be settled. There was not 
even any great authority which could be 
pointed to in support of these laws. Was 
there any great, or learned, or distinguished 
person who had ever written in their sup- 
port ?—and, on the contrary, how many 
could be referred to who had denounced 
them as bad and unjust? For instance, 
the most eminent public man of his day 
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was the first to deprecate the law when it 
was first passed —he alluded to Lord 
Grenville, a landlord, statesman, Chris- 
tian, and patriot. He denounced these 
laws as an offence to God, as an injury to 
the country, and not a benefit to those 
who passed it. In what did he farther 
predict of its consequences that has not 
occurred? Again, there was one at this 
day who was devoting his whole mind and 
talents to the Conservative cause, and 
desired to maintain the institutions of the 
country—Dr. Chalmers had said, that 
the Corn-laws tainted the moral air of this 
country, that there was no such topic of 
burning discontent, and that nothing 
would sweeten the air of British society 
more than to abolish them. Lastly, let 
him refer to that great and influential 
journal that was now the mainstay of the 
Conservative party, and who desired to 
restore them to power. Why, that 
journal said that there was nothing in the 
East so despotic and cruel as these laws. 
He wanted to know what the people of 
England had done that they should be 
subjected to this frightful burthen. It 
was out of this Egyptian bondage that he 
wished to lead the people, and unless their 
hearts were harder than Pharaoh’s they 
would vote for the motion. 

The House divided: —Ayes 195; Noes 
342: Majority 147. 


List of the Ayrs. 


Abercromby, hn.G.R. Bulwer, Sir L. 
Adam, Admiral Busfield, W. 
Aglionby, H. A. Byng, rt. hon. G. S, 
Ainsworth, P. Callaghan, D. 
Anson, hon. Colonel Campbell, Sir J. 
Anson, Sir G. Clay, W. 

Attwood, T. Clive, E. B. 
Bainbridge, E.. T. Codrington, Admiral 
Baines, E. Collier, J. 
Bannerman, A. Collins, W. 

Baring, F. T. Cowper, hon, W. F, 
Barnard, F.. G. Craig, W. G. 
Beamish, F. B. Crawford, W. 
Bellew, R. M. Crawley, S. 
Berkeley, hon. IT. Currie, R. 

Berkeley, hon. C, Curry, W. 

Bernal, R. Dalmeny, Lord 
Bewes, T. Dashwood, G. IH. 
Blackett, C. Dennistoun, J, 
Blake, W. J. D’Fyncourt, rt. hon, 
Blunt, Sir C. Cit. 

Briscoe, J. J. Divett, E. 
Brocklehurst, J. Donkin, Sir R. 8S. 
Brotherton, J. Duke, Sir J. 

Brown, R.D. Dunean, Lord 
Buller, C. Duncombe, T. 
Buller, E. Dundas, C. W. D. 





Dundas, F. 
Easthope, J. 
Elliot, hon. J. E. 
Ellice, Capt. A. 
Ellice, rt. hon, FE. 
Ellice, E. 

Etwall, R. 

Evans, Sir De L. 
Evans, W. 
Feilden, W. 
Fielden, J. 
Fenton, J. 
Ferguson, Sir R. 
Ferguson, R. 
Finch, F. 

Fitzroy, Lord C. 
Vleetwood, Sir P. I. 
Fort, 5 

Gibson, T. M. 
Gillon, W. D. 
Grey, rt. hon, Sir C, 
Grey, Sir G. 
Grote, G. 

Guest, Sir J. 

Hall, Sir B. 
Llarvey, D. W. 
Llastie, A. 

Hawes, B. 
Hawkins, J. I. 
Hayter, W. G. 
Heathcoat, J. 
Hector, C. J. 
Hill, Lord A. M.C. 
Hindley, C. 


Hobhouse, rt.hon.SirJ. 


Hobhouse, T. B. 
Hollond, R. 
Horsman, E. 
Howard, F. J. 
Howard, P. H. 
flowick, Visct, 
Humphery, J. 

Hutt, W. 

Hutton, R. 

Jervis, S. 

Johnson, General 
Kinnaird, hon. A, F. 
Labouchere, rt. hn. H. 
Lambton, H. 
Langdale, hon. C. 
Langton, W. G. 
Leader, J. T. 

Loch, J. 
Lushington, C. 
Lushington, rt. hn, S, 
Lynch, A. H. 
Macleod, R. 
M‘Taggart, J. 
Marshall, W. 
Marsland, H. 
Martin, J. 

Maule, hon. F. 
Melgund, Lord 
Milton, Viscount 
Morpeth Viscount 
Murray, A. 

Murray, rt. hn. J. A. 
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Muskett, G. A. 
Nagle, Sir R. 
O’Connell, D. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
O'Connell, M. 

O’ Ferrall, R. M. 
Ord, W. 

Paget, Lord A. 
Palmerston, Viscount 
Parker, J. 
Parker, R. T. 
Parnell, rt. hn. Sir H. 
Parrott, J. 
Pattison, J. 
Pechell, Captain 
Philips, M. 
Philips, G. R. 
Phillipotts, J. 
Pigot, D. R. 
Protheroe, E. 
Pryme, G. 
Ramsbottom, J. 
Rice, FE. R. 
Rice, rt. hon. T. S. 
Rich, H. 

Rippon, C. 
Roche, EF. B. 
Roche, W. 

Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Rundle, J. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, Lord 
Salwey, Colonel 
Scholefield, J. 
Scrope, G. P. 
Seale, Sir J. I. 
Seymour, Lord 
Sharpe, General 
Shelburne, Earl 
Slaney, R. A. 
Smith, J. A 
Smith, B. 

Smith, R. V. 
Standish, C. 
Stanley, E. J. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Staunton, Sir G, T. 
Steuart, R. 
Stewart, J. 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Stuart, V. 

Stock, Dr. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Strutt, E. 

Style, Sir C, 
Tancred, H. W. 
Thorneley, T. 
Troubridge, Sir Ff. T. 
Turner, E. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Vivian, J. H. 
Wakley, T. 
Walker, R. 
Wallace, R. 
Warburton, H. 
Ward, H. G. 
Wemyss, J. E. 
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White, A. 
Wild, Sergeant 
Williams, W. 
Wilshere, W. 
Wood, C. 
Wood, Sir M. 





Wood, G. W. 
Yates, J. A. 


TELLERS. 
Villiers, C. P. 
Ilume, J. 


List of the Noes. 


Acheson, Viscount 
Acland, Sir T. D. 
Acland, T, D. 
A’Court, Captain 
Adare, Viscount 
Aglionby, Major 
Alexander, Viscount 
Alford, Lord 
Alsager, Captain 
Alston, R. 
Arbuthnott, hon. HH. 
Archbold, R. 
Archdall, M. 
Ashley, Lord 
Attwood, W. 
Attwood, M. 
Bagge, W. 

Bagot, hon. W. 
Bailey, J. 

Bailey, J. jun. 
Baillie, Colonel 
Baker, FE. 

Baring; hon. W. B. 
Barrington, Viscount 
Barry, G, 5. 

Bell, M. 

Benett, J. 
Bentinck, Lord G, 
Berkeley, hon. G. 
Bethell, R. 
Blackburne, I. 
Blackstone, W. S. 
Blair, J. 

Blake, M. J. 
Blakemore, R. 
Blandford, Mar. of 
Blennerhassett, A. 
Bodkin, J. J. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Bowes, J. 
Bradshaw, J. 
Bramston, T. W, 
Broadley, H. 
Broadwood, H. 
Brodie, W. B. 
Brownrigg, 5. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Bruen, F. 

Bruges, W. II. L. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Burr, HH. 

Burrell, Sir C. 
Burroughes, EH. N. 
Byng, G, 

Caleraft, J. H. 
Campbell, Sir HH. 


Canning, rt. hon.Sir 8S, 


Cantilupe, Lord 
Castlereagh, Viscount 


Cavendish, hon.C. 
Cavendish, hon, G.I. 
Cayley, E. S. 
Chapman, A, 
Chetwynd, Major 
Chichester, J. P. B. 
Christopher, R. A. 
Chute, W. L. W. 
Clayton, Sir W. ht. 
Clerk, Sir G. 
Clive, Lord Viscount 
Clive, hon. R. H. 
Cole, hon. A. If, 
Cole, Viscount 
Compton, f. C, 
Copeland, Alderman 
Corry, hon. LH. 
Courtenay, P. 
Cripps, J. 
Crompton, Sir S. 
Darby, G. 
Darlington, Karl 
Wenison, W. J. 
De Horsey, S. I. 
Dick, Q. 

D’ Israeli, B. 
Dottin, A. R. 
Douglas, Sir C. E, 
Douro, Marquis 
Duff, James 

Duff, J. 

Duffield, T. 
Dugdale, W, 8. 
Dunbar, G. 
Duncombe, hon. W. 
Duncombe, hon. A. 
Du Pre, G. 

Last, J. B. 
Eastnor, Lord 
Eaton, R. J. 
Egerton, W. T. 
Egerton, Sir P. 
Eliot, Lord 

Ellis, J. 

Estcourt, T. 
Estcourt, T. 

Evans, G. 
Farnham, E. B. 
Farrand, R. 

Fector, J. M. 
Fellows, E. 

Filmer, Sir E. 
Fitzalan, Lord 
Fitzgibbon, hon, Col. 
Fitzroy, hon. LH. 
Vitzsimon, N. 
Fleming, J. 

Foley, BK. T. 


Forester, hon. G. 
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Fox, G. L, 
French, F. 
Freshfield, J. W. 
Gaskell, J. M. 
Gladstone, W. F. 
Glynne, Sir S. R. 
Goddard, A. 
Gordon, R. 
Gordon, Captain 
Gore,O. W. 
Gore, J. R. 
Goring, H. D. 


Goulburn, rt. hon. I. 
Graham, rt. bn. Sir J. 


Granby, Marquess 
Grant, hon. Colonel 
Grant, F. W. 
Grattan, J. 
Greene, 
Greenaway, C, 
Grimsditch, T. 
Grimston, Viscount 


Grimston, hon. E. UH. 


Halford, H. 
Ilandley, H. 
Harcourt, G.S. 


Hardinge, right hon, 


Sir H. 
Harland, W.C. 
Hawkes, T. 
Heathcote, Sir G. 
Ileathcote, Sir W. 
Heathcote, J, 
Heneage, G. W. 
Ifeneage, E. 
Henniker, Lord 
Hepburn, Sir T. B. 
Herbert, hon. S. 


Ilerries, rt. hon. J. C. 


Hill, Sir R. 
Hillsborough, Earl 
Hinde, J. I. 
Ilodges, T. L. 
Hodgson, F. 
Hodgson, R. 
Hogg, J. W. 
Llolmes, hn. W. A. 
Holmes, W. 
Hope, hon. C, 
Hope, Hl. T. 
Hope, G. W, 
Hoskins, K. 
Uotham, Lord 
Houldsworth, T. 
Houstoun, G. 
Hloward, Sir R. 
Howard, hon. W. 
Hurst, R. I. 
Ilurt, F. 
Ingestrie, Visct. 
Irton, S. 

Irving, J. 

James, Sir W. C. 
Jenkins, Sir R. 
Johnstone, I. 
Jones, J. 

Jones, Captain 
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Kemble, H. 

Ker, D. 

Kirk, P. 
Knatchbull, hon.SirE. 
Knight, H. G. 
Knightley, Sir C, 
Knox, hon. T. 
Lascelles, hon. W. S. 
Law, hon. C. E. 
Lefevre, C. S. 
Lefroy, rt. hon. T. 
Lemon, Sir C. 
Lennox, Lord G. 
Lennox, Lord A. 
Liddell, hon. H. T. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lockhart, A. M. 
Long, W. 

Lowther, hon.Colonel 
Lowther, J. I. 
Lucas, E. 

Lygon, hon. General 
Mackenzie, T. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
Macnamara, Major 
Maher, J. 

Mahon, Viscount 
Maidstone, Viscount 
Manners, Lord C. 
Marsland, T. 
Marton, G. 

Master, T. W. C. 
Maunsell, T. P. 
Maxwell, hon. S. R. 
Meynell, Captain 
Miles, W. 

Miles, P. W. S. 
Miller, W. H. 
Milnes, R. M. 
Monyperny, T. G. 
Mordaunt, Sir J. 
Moreton, hon. A. H. 
Morgan, C. M. R. 
Neeld, J. 

Neeld, J. 

Nicholl, J. 

Noel, W. M. 
Norreys, Lord 
O’Brien, C. 
O’Brien, W. S. 
O’Conor, Don 
O'Neil, hon. J. B.R. 
Ossulston, Lord 
Owen, Sir J. 

Packe, C. W. 

Paget, F. 
Pakington, J. 8, 
Palmer, C.F. 
Palmer, R. 

Palmer, G. 

Parker, M. 

Parker, T. A. W. 
Patten, J. W. 

Pease, J. 

Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Peel, J. 
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Pemberton, T. 
Pendarves, E. W. W. 
Perceval, Colonel 
Perceval, hon. G. J. 
Philipps, Sir R. 
Pigot, R. 

Pinney, W. 

Planta, rt. hon. J. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Polhill, F. 

Pollen, Sir J. W. 
Pollock, Sir F. 
Powell, Colonel 
Power, J; 

Power, J. 
Powerscourt, Visct. 
Praed, W. M. 
Praed, W. T. 
Price, Sir R. 

Price, R. 

Pringle, A. 

Pryse, P. 

Pusey, P. 

Rae, rt. hon. Sir W. 
Reid, Sir J. R. 
Richards, R. 
Rickford, W. 
Rolleston, L. 
Round, C. G. 
Round, J. 
Rushbrooke, Colonel 
Russell, Lord C 
St. Paul, H. 
Sanderson, R, 
Sandon, Visct. 
Sanford, E. A. 
Scarlett, hon. J. Y. 
Shaw, rt. hon. F. 
Sheil, R. L. 
Sheppard, T. 
Shirley, E. J. 
Sibthorp, Colonel 
Sinclair, Sir G. 
Smith, A. 

Smyth, Sir G. H. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Spry, Sir 8. T. 
Stanley, E. 


Stanley, Lord 
Stanley, M. 
Stanley, W. O. 
Stormont, Visct. 
Strangways, hon. J. 
Sturt, H.C. 
Surrey, Earl of 
Teignmouth, Lord 
Tennent, J. E. 
Thomas, Colonel H. 
Thompson, Alderman 
Thornhill, G. 
Tollemache, F. J. 
Townley, R. G. 
Trench, SirF. 
Tyrrell, Sir J. T. 
Vere, Sir C. B. 
Verner, Colonel 
Vernon, G. H. 
Villiers, Lord 
Vivian, J. E. 
Waddington, H. S. 
Wall, C. B. 
Walsh, Sir J. 
Welby, G. E. 
Westenra, hon. H. R. 
Westenra, hon. J. C. 
Whitmore, T. C. 
Wilbraham, G. 
Wilkins, W. 
Williams, R. 
Williams, T. P. 
Williams, W. A. 
Wilmot, Sir J. E. 
Winnington, T. FE. 
Winnington, II. J. 
Wodehouse, FE. 
Wood, Colonel T. 
Wood, T. 
Worsley, Lord 
Wyndham, W. 
Yorke, hon. FE. T. 
Young, J. 
Young, Sir W. 
TELLERS. 
Baring, H. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 


Paired off. 


Ashley, hon. I. 
Barneby, J. 
Bateson, Sir R. 
Cartwright, W. R. 
Codrington, C. W. 
Cooper, J. E. 
Coote, Sir C. 
Cresswell, C. 
Crewe, Sir G. 
Dalrymple, Sir A. 
Damer, hon. G. D. 
Davenport, J. 
Dungannon, Viscount 
Hale, R. B. 
Hayes, Sir E. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Jackson, Sergeant 


Childers, J. W. 
Blewitt, R. J. 
Roche, Sir D. 
Colquhoun, J. C. 
Conyngham, Lord A. 
White, L. 

Brabazon, Lord 

Erle, W. 

Edwards, Sir J. 
Vivian, rt. hon. Sir H. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Molesworth, Sir W. 
Wyse, T. 
O'Callaghan, hon. C. 
O’Connell, M. 
Lister, FE. C. 

Jervis, J. 
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Jermyn, Lord Chester, H. 


Jones, W. Walker, C. A. 
Lowther, Lord Bentinck, Lord W. 
Maclean, D. Talfourd, Serjeant 


Mathew, Captain 
Rose, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Stewart, J. 

Trevor, hon. G. R. 
Wilbraham, hon. B. 
Wynn, rt. hon. C. W. 
Wynn, Sir W. 
Ferguson, Sir R. 
Grattan, H. 
Mildway, P. St. John 
Smith, G, 


Verney, Sir H. 
Talbot, J. H. 
Hallyburton, Lord D. 
Colquhoun, Sir J. 
Bridgeman, H. 
Buller, hon. P. 
Thomson, rt. hn. C.P. 
Somerville, Sir W. 
Norreys, Sir D. 
Ponsonby, hon. J. 
Rumbold, C. E. 


Absent. 


Speirs, A. 
Spencer, hon. Captain 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Turner, W. (ill) 
Vivian, Major 
White, S. 
White, II. 
Wrightson, W. B. 
Baring, hon. F. 
Bolling, W. 
BardettJSir F. (ill) 
Dowdeswell, W. 
Conolly, Colonel 
Egerton, Lord F. (ill) 
Follett, Sir W. (ill) 
Godson, R. (circuit) 
Harcourt, G. G, 
(abroad) 
Hughes, B. 
Ingham, R. (circuit) 
Kelly, F. (circuit) 
Kerrison, Sir E, (ill) 
Litton, E. 
Rushout, G. (ill) 
Sugden, Sir E, (ill) 


Analysis of the Division. 


Andover, Lord 
Barron, W. 
Brabazon, Sir W. 
Bryan, Captain 
Campbell, W. F. 
Cave, R. O. 
Chalmers, P. 
Chapman, Sir M. L. 
Clements, Lord 
Davies, Colonel 
Dundas, hon. J. 
Dunlop, Sir J. (ill) 
Euston, Lord 
Ewart, W. 
Fazakerly, N. 
Fitzpatrick, J. W. 
Heron, Sir R. 
James, W. 
Leveson, Lord 
Martin, J. B. 
Morris, D. 
O’Connell, J. 
Ponsonby, hon. C. 
Redington, T. N. 
Somers, J. P. 


For the motion (tellers included) =« = 197 
Against (tellers included) - - - 344 
Pairs (32) - - ~ - - 64 
Ministerialists absent - - - 33 
Conservatives absent - - ~ 16 
Vacant—Richmond, Devonshire, Leicester 3 
Speaker - - - - - 1 
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Tue Duxe or WeELLINGTON’s AN- 
nutty Act.] The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer said, that the bill which he wished 
to introduce was almost ofa formal nature, 
and was brought forward with the consent 
of the noble Duke to whom it referred, and 
he had no doubt would meet with the un- 
animous consent of the House. The 
object of the bill was of a very simple de- 
scription. Under the Acts granting certain 





annuities to Field-marshal the Duke of 
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Wellington,provision was made authorising 
the Duke to make, on the marriage of his 
daughters, if he should have any, certain 
charges on the estate, and also an annuity 
to the Duchess to the amount of 2,000/. 
per annum. Nosuch provision, however, 
was necessary at present, and the object 
of the present bill was to enable the noble 
Duke to charge a jointure on the estate on 
the marriage of his eldest son and heir ap- 
parent, for which by some oversight no 
provision was made. The bill also con- 
tained a provision by which the objects of 
value presented to him by foreign Powers 
were made heir looms and settled with the 
title in the same manner that the English 
rewards had been settled. He begged to 
move for leave to bring in the bill. 

Leave given. Bill brought in and read 
a first time. 


8 ce 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, March 19, 1839. 


MinvTEs.] Petitions presented. By Earl STANHOPE, 
from Lewes, against any Alteration in the Beer-laws.—By 
the Earl of Banvon, from places in the county of Cork, 
against any Alteration in the Corn-laws.—By Lord 
Brovueuam, from the Licensed Victuallers of several 
places, against the Beer-laws.—By the Marquess of LANs- 
DOWNE, from Trowbridge and Frome, against the Truck 
system.—By the Marquess of Burr, from several places, 
for Church Extension in Scotland, 


AFrairs In THE East.] The Earl of 
Aberdeen had stated yesterday, that he 
would move for the production of papers 
which were indispensably necessary for 
understanding our relations in the East. 
There were two parts of this question as 
distinct as peace and war could make 
them ; the one related to Persia, and the 
other to the countries of Affghanistan. 
With respect to Persia, he did not intend 
to say a syllable; he would make no 
speech, and he asked for no papers. The 
House had been informed in the Speech 
from the Throne, that ‘‘ differences which 
had arisen had occasioned the retirement 
of her Majesty’s minister from the court 
of Teheran ; but that her Majesty indulged 
the hope of learning that a satisfactory 
adjustment of these differences would al- 
low of the re-establishment of her Ma- 
jesty’s relations with Persia upon their 
former footing of friendship.” He sup- 
posed that those negotiations were still 
proceeding, and that they had not been 
interrupted. He was not aware, however, 
that they bore a very propitious aspect, 
for not only had our minister retired from 
VOL. XLVI. {fhir! 
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that country, but every member of the 
mission had also left ; and when they also 
knew that a portion of the Persian terri- 
tory, taken possession of by others, had 
been retained by us, he thought there 
must be an end to those arguments usually 
resorted to on such occasions. He hoped, 
however, that the adjustment which had 
been looked forward to would take place, 
especially as he believed there was no 
ground of difference either existing now, or 
had ever existed, whichdid not admit of ad- 
justment, and the sooner this was done the 
better. With respect tothe other part, the 
affairs of Affghanistan, the question was 
very different, for we were at war there, and 
had beensince themonth of October; and it 
did not seem to be very unreasonable that 
their Lordships should know what we were 
fighting about, and the causes that had 
brought us into this condition. It was 
true, that the noble Viscount had pro- 
duced fourteen or fifteen treaties which 
might be invaluable for the collection of 
Mr. Marten’s, but they did not afford any 
material information. They could only 
look to the manifesto of the Governor- 
general, which he had sent forth to the 
world, and which had been communicated 
to that House; and what led him to make 
any observation upon it was, that he wished 
the noble Viscount to understand that 
much explanation would be required be- 
fore he could accept that declaration, 
which was, of course, partial, as a justi- 
fication of the policy which had been 
adopted ; and he must say, that judging by 
that exposition alone, he had never seen a 
document which required more explanation, 
or which appeared so much to justify the 
worst imputations that had ever been cast 
on our Eastern policy. It was to be con- 
sidered as a favourable statement, issued 
by the Governor-general to justify his 
future course; and no man could say, 
unless it were subsequently explained, this 
course was not as rash and impolitic, as it 
was ill-considered, oppressive, and unjust. 
It was possible, however, that his opinion 
might be modified by what might be pro- 
duced hereafter. He would move, in the 
first instance, for copies of any correspon- 
dence which had passed with the court of 
Caubul and the rulers of Affghanistan, 
previous to the proclamation of the Go-« 
vernor-general on the Ist of October 1838. 

Viscount Melbourne said, with respect 
to the first part of the observations of the 
noble Earl, so far as they related to Persia, 
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he did not mean to go further into them 
than to say, he entirely agreed with the 
sentiments expressed by the noble Lord, 
that there was nothing in the present state 
of affairs there, or of our differences, which 
did not admit of adjustment, and he ear- 
nestly hoped and trusted that the differ- 
ences would be peaceably settled and ad- 
justed. With regard to the second scc- 
tion of the noble Lord’s observations, he 
thought, that considering it possible that 
the opinions the noble Lord had expressed 
might be modified by further information, 
it would have been somewhat more fair, 
somewhat more prudent, somewhat more 
just altogether, somewhat more just 
towards the country to which the noble 
Lord belonged, and somewhat more just 
especially towards those who had the con- 
duct of the affairs of government, if the 
noble Lord had abstained from declaring 
those opinions so freely and so prema- 
turely. The noble Lord professed not to 


give any opinion upon the declaration of 


the Governor-general, and yet lie said he 
never saw a declaration that went further 
to justify the worst imputations upon the 
policy of this country in that part of the 
world than this. Now when they con- 
sidered the extent of the imputations 
which had been cast upon our Govern. 
ment in that quarter, he thought that the 
noble Lord was pronouncing a rather 
strong opinion, bearing in mind also, that 
the noble Lord at the same time admitted, 
that he did not understand the true state 
of affairs. I¢ was a proof of what had 
been the case throughout the late war, 
wher noble Lords who sat on the opposite 
side of ihe House were too apt to forget, 
for the sake of party advantage, all regard 
for the real interests of the country. He 
had asked for, and he expected the noble 
Lord would have furnished him with, a 
list of the papers he wished to be pro- 
duced, that he might have an opportunity 
for minutely examining them—of making 
inquiry respecting them, and of consider- 
ing whether they ought, or ought not to 
be produced. Ifthe noble Lord would let 
him have that list, and delay his motion 
for a day or two, he (Viscount Melbourne) 
should be enabled to state what his opin- 
ions were upon the subject. 

The Earl of Aberdeen had one word to 
say inexplanation. If the noble Viscount 
did not permit him to make any observa- 
tion on the proclamation of the Governor- 
general, why did the noble Lord lay the 
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document on the Table of the House ? 
If he did not mean it to be commented 
upon, for what did he produce it? If the 
noble Lord intended that their Lordships 
should be silent upon that declaration, he 
ought not to have given the information, A 
Government might, no doubt, produce too 
much, as well as too little, and if that de- 
claration had not been on the tabie, he would 
not have said a word about it ; but being 
there, it was monstrous to suppose that it 
was not to be commented on, that they were 
not to express their opinion of its character. 
He was very happy to find that the noble 
Viscount had learnt since he had sat on 
the Ministerial side of the House, what the 
duties were of those who sat on the oppo- 
site side. Ie denied that he had stated 
anything which that delaration did not 
It was possi- 
ble, from this mode of producing papers— 
giving portions at one time, and portions 
at sntther—~that those portions which 
had to come might modify the opinion to 
be formed of those which had been pro- 
duced. It was an excess of imprudence, 
perhaps, to say, that if he were called on 
to pronounce bis opinion of the policy 
pursued by the Governor-general, or the 
defence set up by its author, he must 
have no hesitation in condemning it, as 
most unjust and oppressive, so far as 
appeared from the statement of the Go- 
vernor-general himself; but if it were so, 
those documents which the Government 
had withheld must be of a most extraordi- 
nary character, contradicting their own 
documents, and more favourable than 
them to their own conduct. 

The Duke of Wellington thought that 
all the information with respect to Persia, 
since the mission of Mr. Ellis, should be 
laid on the Table of the House. 

Viscount Melbourne said, that if the 
noble Duke would make a motion on the 
subject, he would give it his best con- 
sideration. 

The Duke of Wellington declined to 
make any motion; he merely threw out 
the remark for the consideration of the 
noble Lord. 

Lord Ellenborough said, that the House 
had been sitting for more than two months, 
and surely the noble Lord had had time 
to lay the papers on the Table of the 
House, or at least to consider what papers 
should be produced on a subject which 


must necessarily attract a great deal of 


observation in Parliament, and to which 
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special reference had been made in the 
speech from the Throne. 

Lord Brougham said, that on the very 
first night of the Session he had made 
some observations, which came under the 
same category of objection as had been 
advanced against the noble Earl. There 
was much truth ia the saying, that the 
person who was his own advocate had not 
always the wisest man for his client, and 
he thought that the exposition of the 
Governor-general did not go against the 
proverb; his defence of his ouly policy 
was no exception to the general rule, 
There was no expediency in the policy 
which he had pursued; there was no jus- 
tice in the policy which he had pursued ; 
it was in complete dereliction of every 
ordinary rule of reason. ‘The declaration 
in the Governor-general’s proclamation, 
that because Persia had behaved ill, it 
was necessary to dethrone the King of 
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Caubul, put him in mind of a quotation | 


used by the noble Lord, the Governor- 
general, in a speech of his own, when he 
used this illustration-—‘* You may well 
say, that it is Stoney Stratford, for | was 
never so bitten by fleas in my life.” The 
one was as bad logic as the other. In his 


opinion, such a proclamation ought not to | 
have been published ; it was, he believed, | 


contrary to the usual course in India. 
The noble Viscount was very free in his 
advice as to the duties of noble Lords on 


the opposite side of the House; but the | 


noble Viscount seemed to have forgotten 
on that (the Ministerial) side the duties he 
learnt on the other; and when he again 
sat on the opposite side—how soon that 
might be he (Lord Brougham) could not 
tell—he would doubtless forget again the 
advice as to those duties which he had 
given from his present side. 

Viscount Melbourne had complained of 
his noble and Jearned Friend on the first 
day of the Session for pronouncing judg- 
ment, and for having made up his mind 
upon a case without waiting for any infor- 
mation; but his complaint against the 
noble Earl was of a very different nature 
—he complained that the noble Earl, 
after having read some papers, pro- 
nounced a strong opinion, though he ad- 
mitted that he had not made up his 
mind, and that subsequent information 
might cause him to alter his sentiments. 
With respect to the proclamation, the 
noble and learned Lord found fault with 
its terms, and he also found fault with its 
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publication. He did not know whether 
that course were usual in lodian affairs, 
but they must leave the propriety of order- 
ing the publication to the determination 
of the Governor-general, who had a better 
Opportunity of forming a judgment as to 
its expediency than their Lordships; and, 
in the absence of information, he trusted 
to the indulgence and allowance of the 
House not to condemn the Governor- 
general’s conduct. As to what he should 
do when he was on the other side of the 
House, it would be quite time enough to 
settle when he got there. 

Lord Brougham quite agreed with the 
noble Viscount in his last observation ; 
and he would no doubt fulfil his inten- 
tions when he got on the other side; for 
the noble Viscount would never address 
his mind to the consideration of that point 
till he should be compelled by necessity, 
Ile had not objected to the publication of 
the declaration, but to the thing pub- 
lished ; his objection was not to the man- 
ner of doing it, but to the thing done. 

Lord Ellenborough said, there were two 
questions arising out of the conduct of 
the Governor-general in India; one was, 
whether it was justifiable, and the other 
was, whether it was politic. They might 
assume, from the evidence already pro- 
duced, that the conduct was a folly; it 
remained for the evidence to be produced, 
to determine whether it were a crime. 

The Earl of Ripon said, that not only 
our Minister at the Court of Teheran, Lut 
also that the different members of the 
mission had quitted Persia, and that we 
had likewise taken forcible possession of 
the Island of Karak. He wished, there- 
fore, to ask, whether Sir Henry Bethune 
— who was styled a Major-general in 
Persia, though he believed, that he did 
not hold that rank in England, and who 
had received a salary of £.2,000 a-year 
from England, and the assistance of some 
engineers, for the purpose of assisting 
Persia and teaching her soldiers, notwith- 
standing the removal of our Minister, not- 
withstanding the withdrawal of the other 
members of the mission, and notwith- 
standing the differences which existed— 
would still assist Persia, and would still 
receive from this country £.2,000 a-year 
salary ? 

Viscount Melbourne said, that whether 
the officer alluded to had actually with- 
drawn from the service or not, he could 
not tell; but unquestionably, if the differ- 
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ences were not settled, the salary would 
cease. 
Motion withdrawn. 


Hanp-Loom Weavers.] The Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne presented petitions 
from the hand-loom weavers of Troubridge 
and Frome, in the county of Wilts, com- 
plaining of the distress to which they were 
subject. He was sure, that after noble 
Lords had read the reports of the hand- 
loom commissioners they would consent 
to afford any remedy which could con- 
sistently with the other interests of the 
country, be applied. There had been 
many remedies suggested to which their 
Lordships might object, but there was 
one to which that House had always been 
disposed to lend a ready ear. The con- 
tinued suffering produced by the truck 
system, which deprived the labourers of a 
great portion of their means, and 
eaused them to submit to additional | 
privations, had induced their Lordships 
to consent to an Act which had provided 
a remedy for that evil. The labourers 
had now a great advantage within their own 
power, for they might sue for the whole 
amount of their wages, and the master 


could not set off any portion of goods | 


furnished. 
honour to present, there was no one sub- 


scribing name connected with the trades’ | 


unions, that existed in those places, they | 
had kept aloof from these illegal and dan- 
gerous proceedings, and they came before | 
that House to pray for their Lordships’ 
serious consideration. 

Lord Brougham believed nothing could 
exceed the amount of distress and priva- 
tion under which the petitioners had suf- 
fered. At the same time, with reference 
to the truck system, he must say, that the 
same remedy which had been afforded to 
the manufacturing labourer ought to be 
extended to the agricultural labourer—for 
he had heard from a noble Friend, inti- 
mately acquainted with an agricultural 
county, that some of the farmers paid 
their labourers in kind ; that is, they gave 
them wares instead of money, just as had 
been done in Staffordshire. They gave 
the labourers, for instance, two quartern 
loaves instead of Is., 1s. 2d., or 1s. 6d. as 
the case might be. The loaves might be 
of good weight, but they were frequently 
made of bad flour; that, in fact, the 
farmers used up their damaged and un- 
saleable wheat. Any thing more to be 
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reprobated or discouraged there could not 
be. What he had detailed had come to 
his knowledge direct from Devonshire ; 
but he believed, that the same system was 
pursued in the neighbouring county of 
Somerset. He must, however, declare, 
notwithstanding the pleasure he knew his 
declaration would give to the noble Earl 
opposite (Earl Stanhope), that though the 
regulations of the new Poor-law were, in 
his opinion, wise, useful, and salutary, 
vet that the effect of this measure had 

necessarily been to render the condition 
| of the hand-loom weavers worse than it 
was under the old law. 

Earl Stanhope knew, that the hand-loom 
weavers were obliged to work fourteen or 
sixteen hours a day, and at what wages ? 
Why if they were paid in money, they 
| would not get 5s. a week. The noble 

and learned Lord who had made so many 
| eloquent appeals against negro slavery, 

should know that the negro slaves earned 
| more, according to the value of money in 

the colonies, than what the unfortunate 
| hand-loom weavers could earn. Unless 
| the commission of inquiry into the condi- 
| tion of the hand-loom weavers was to be 
/a mere delusion, they must apply a much 
more effectual remedy to the distress of 
_ these labourers than a simple alteration 
| of the truck system. 

The Earl of Haddington agreed in the 
objections which had been urged by the 
| noble Marquess and the noble and learned 

Lord against the truck system. He knew 
| of his own knowledge, that in the counties 
which had been referred to, many of the 
| women were engaged in the manufacture 
of lace, and he believed, that they were 
paid by a system of truck—that is, that 
the grocers and others who took the lace 
obliged the women to take in exchange 
their own goods, some of which they 
might not require, and he did not see how 
the remedies which had been passed could 
be applied by these women. 

Earl Stanhope wished to call the atten- 
tion of noble Lords to the pith of the peti- 
tion. The petitioners stated the evil effects 
of power-loom machinery, to which they 
ascribed their own loss of employment ; 
and they stated, that whenever the value 
of labour sunk, the value of agricultural 
produce would fall—a sentiment in which 
he fully concurred. 

The petitions were laid on the Table. 
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873 Small Debts Bill. 


Ellenborough wished to call the atten- 
tion of the noble and learned Lord on 
the woolsack and the noble and learned 
Lord opposite, to what had passed at 
the end of the last Session relating 
to a clause in the Imprisonment for 
Debt Bill, which compelled the pro- 
prietors of newspapers to insert the 
advertisements in insolvent cases, however 
long, for the small sum of 2s. 6d. He 
thought, that it was promised when the 
bill was passed, that a measure should be 
introduced in the early part of the present 
Session to relieve the proprietors from the 
burden of the insertion of advertisements 
inconveniently long for so small a sum. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that as to 
making the proprietors publish insolvents’ 
advertisements for a certain sum, there 
was the same provisions in the old Act as 
in the new. He could not, however, re- 
collect any promise or any intimation, that 
any measure would be introduced to repeal 
or to alter this clause. 

Subject dropped. 


OP OE POLE RDI 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, March 19, 1838. 


MrnuTEs.] Bill. Read a second time: —Copyholds; Duke 
of Wellington’s Estate. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Law, from the city of Lon- 
don, to be heard by counsel at the Bar of the House 
against the City Police Bill. 


Smatt Depts Bitts.] Mr. Hawes 
moved, that the order to commit any bill 
for the recovery of small debts be dis- 
charged, and that no such bill be com- 
mitted until the 8th day of April next. 
There were many Small Debts bills now 
before the House, and it was exceedingly 
important that they should be uniform in 
their provisions. The object of his pre- 
sent motion was to postpone any deter- 
mination upon their enactments until 
after the House had determined upon the 
course it intended to pursue relative to 
the County Courts Bill, introduced by 
the noble Lord the Secretary for the 
Home Department, which might in some 
instances avoid the necessity of the local 
bills being passed at all. Many of the 
bills contained provisions in reference to 
different localities which were of a con- 
flicting nature, and such as to prevent all 
uniformity in the practice. 

Mr. W. Evans thought that it would 
be unjust to accede to this proposition, 
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because the rights of parties who had, at 
considerable cost, procured the introduc- 
tion of bills to the House, would be con- 
cluded without a due regard being had 
to their interests. The bills had, in many 
instances, been introduced before that of 
the noble Lord had been determined on. 

Sir J. Buller supported the motion, 
and would go even further than the hon. 
Member for Lambeth, in recommending 
the House to proceed no further with any 
of those local bills this Session. It was 
most important that they should all agree 
in their provisions, and it would be a useless 
outlay of money for the parties interested 
to carry their measures any further, when 
they might be rendered unnecessary by 
the adoption of the bill of the noble Lord. 
The expenses already incurred were un- 
necessary, because the parties had notice 
of the noble Lord’s bill. If the noble 
Lord’s bill should pass, he would agree 
with the hon, Member in putting a stop 
to all bills of this description. 

Mr. Freshfield said, that the House had 
as yet received no assurance that the 
measure which had been introduced by 
the Government would be pressed on, or 
would be proceeded with at all; and he 
thought that some statement of the views 
of the noble Lord upon the subject 
should be made. It would be unjust to 
the parties that they should lose the 
money which they had spent, without the 
benefit to which they were entitled being 
secured to them. 

Lord John Russell said, that he, of 
course, could say nothing as tothe prob- 
ability of any measure passing that 
House; but he must say, that the parties 
by whom these bills had been introduced 
had had abundant notice of his intention 
to introduce the general measure now 
before the House. He stated the prin- 
ciple of the bill last year, and this Session 
he had not only brought it in as early as 
possible, but he had taken care to sepa- 
rate the Smali Debts Bill from other pro- 
visions to which some objections were 
likely to be made, and which might im- 
pede its progress. The only question for 
the House, as it appeared to him, was 
whether they would allow a number of 
these separate bills to go through com- 
mittee, when there was a general measure 
before Parliament upon the same subject. 
Those bills had always been objected 
to by his hon. and learned Friend the 
Attorney-General, and he thought pro- 
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perly so, on account of the various enact- 
ments which it was proposed they should 
contain—for while one bill provided that 
a party might be imprisoned for twenty- 
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under which the Commission for forming 
| railways in Ireland had been first ap- 
| pointed had been altered in the com- 
‘mission newly made? The paragraph 


one days, another proposed a term of | which had been omitted was to the effect 


imprisonment of sixty days’ duration, If 
the hon. Member for Lambeth should 
press his motion, therefore, he should 
feel himself bound to give it his support. 
g PI 
Captain Pechell said, that the hon. 
Members who had opposed this motion 
might rest satisfied as to no pains being 
8 | 4 
lost to procure a general measure being 
passed, because if that of the noble Lord 


were to fail, he should introduce again | 


a bill which had passed this House last 

Session, and, by mistake, was thrown 

out in the other House of Parliament. 
Motion agreed to. 


Poor-Law AMENDMENT Acr.] Sir 
E. Knatchbuli said, that the noble Lord 
(Lord Jobn Russell), in his statement of 
the course of public business yesterday, 
had not stated that it was his intention to 
bring in any measure to amend the pro- 
visions of the Poor-Law Amendment Act, 
He begged to recommend that if any 
such measure were proposed to be intro- 
duced, it would be exceedingly important 
that it should be brought before the 
House at as early a period as possible. 
He desired, also, to ask the noble Lord 
whether it were intended to lay before the 
House any general regulations of the 
Poor-law Commissioners under the pro- 
visions of the existing Act ? 

Lord John Russell said, that he should 
certainly lay the general regulations of 
the Commissioners upon the Table of the 
House. As to the first point in the ob- 
servations of the right hon. Baronet, he 
could only say, that he did not think that 
it would be in his power to biing in any 
Bill with respect to the amendment of 
the existing law very early in the Session, 
as he had not been able yet to proceed 
with many of the bills before the House. 
He might now state, as a question upon 
the subject had before been asked, 
that iv the bill which he intended to in- 
troduce he did not mean to make any 
provisions affecting the operations of 
those parishes governed by local Acts. 

Subject dropped. 


Rattway Commission (IrELanD).] 
Colonel Perceval begged to inquire of 
the noble Lord why the circumstances 


‘that the commission was appointed in 
| order to ascertain the best lines of railway 
between the principal places in Ireland 
| which it might be advisable to connect 
by railway, and in reference to which 
| joint-stock companies hereafter might be 
| willing to apply to Parliament that they 
/ might be pleased to give permission that 
the survey might be made. This sentence 
had been omitted in the second com- 
mission. 

Lord John Russell said, that the 
commission originally granted, stated the 
grounds on which it had issued, but that 
upon a new one being framed it was not 
customary again to set forth the grounds, 
but only to state, that the commission ap- 
pointed had expired. In what was essen- 
tial, namely the points upon which the 
inquiry was made, the hon. Member would 
see that the form used was exactly the 
same as that first used. 

Sir Robert Peel remarked, that the first 
commission appeared to recognise the 
principle of Joint-stock companies being 
formed, as a condition upon which public 
aid should be granted. That this sh uld 
be omitted in the second commission was 
somewhat extraordinary, 

Lord John Russell: The first commission 
set out that the inquiry was instituted by 
command of his late Majesty upon the ad- 
dressof the House of Lords; and thenit went 
on to dircet them to inquire into certain 
points not alluding at all to Joint-stock 
companies. In the second commission, 
the former inquiry was recited, and it was 
provided that a new one should be in- 
stituted, 

Subject dropped, 


Epucation 1N IRELAND.] Mr, James 
Grattan rose to call the attention of the 
House to the subject of the monies voted 
by Parliament fer education in Ireland. 
The board by which the distribution of the 
money had been made had been in exist- 
ence during a period of eight years, and 
had expended a sum of 264,000/,; but, al- 
though he had examined all the returns 
and reports which had been made, he 
was unable to discover any instance in 
which they had established a school from 








which any lasting advantages were likely 
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to arise. He conceived that they had 
proceeded upon erroneous principles, and 
that, instead of distributing their assist- 
ance in the most indiscriminate manner, 
they should have employed it in the estab- 
lishment of model schools, from which the 
most happy results might have proceeded. 
An annual grant of 50,000/. was no doubt 
sufficient for the establishment of a general 
system of schools in Ireland, but was cer- 
tainly not sufficient to effect what had 
seemed to be the object of the board— 
namely, to extend education to all classes 
of persons, Fle had, therefore, to charge 
them with giving aid in the most indiseri- 
minate and injudicious manner—in giving 
aid to schools which were wholly unworthy 
of it—schools, the masters of which re- 
ceived no higher a salary than 8/, a-year, 
He was far from saying that they had been 
guilty of peculation, or that there had been 
any misappropriation of the funds ; but he 
did mean to say that those funds had been 
most unwisely, insufficiently, and incom- 
prehensibly disposed of. Great inequality 
and unfairness had been shown in the 
amount of grants to different schools. 
The intention of the House was to insti- 
tute a united system of education, and to 
exclude clergymen from any share in the 
management of the schools; in place of 
that there were 260 of the schools estab- 
lished in nunneries, monasteries, and cha- 
pels—while there were no less than 360 


clergymen receiving grants as patrons of 


schools. A project was now entertained 
of establishing agricultural schools, but he 
apprehended very litile benefit from them, 
as long ab least as the board was allowed 
to continue acting as he had described. 
The House ought to be informed that Mr. 
Carlisle the paid member of the Board— 
Mr. Kennedy, whom ail in that House 
knew, had both left the Board. Dr. M‘ 
Arthur the manager of the model school 
had also resigued. How was this? Surely 
under these circumstances, they were 
justified in asking the noble Lord (Lord 


Morpeth) what had been the causes of 
many of the proceedings of the Board—of 


the changes that had taken place from 
time to time in the constitution of the 
Board. It was time for the public to open 
their eyes, and to see what principle had 
guided the official distributors of this 
money; for it certainly did appear to him 
that the Board had been highly criminal 
in not adhering to the rules laid down 
when they were first constituted, to guide 
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their proceedings in regard to the distri- 
bution, The hon. Member concluded by 
moving for returns ‘* Of all sums paid by 
the Irish National Board of Education, 
specifying the items and expenditure, the 
names and numbers of the schools, and the 
names of their patrons, whether Protest- 
ants or Catholics, clergymen or laymen, 
and whether they bad previously received 
aid from any other Board, or from indivi- 
duals; also specifying the number of each 
denomination, Protestant or Catholic, 
in the several schools.” 

Viscount Morpeth would not undertake 
to decide whether the speech of his hon. 
friend or his motion had been dictated by 
a desire to damage the national system of 
education in Ireland, and to check its fur- 
ther progress; but this he must say, that he 
could not acquit it of all tendency to so pre- 


in freland. 


judicial a course, for his hon, Friend must 


be aware that the censures or cavils of those 
whowereheld to be friendly toany system 
of things, would always outweigh the most 
vehement attacks of its professed enemies, 
ite did not see that the nature of his hon. 
Friend’s motion, or the scope of the speech 
with which he had prefaced it, called on 
him (Lord Morpeth) to enter into any de- 
fence of the principle on which the national 
system of Education in Ireland proceeded. 
There had been, it was true, considerable 
hostility to the system, as well in England 
as in some parts of Ireland ; but as it had 
received the sanction of successive go- 
vernments, and as the House had annuaily 
voted a large sum for its maintenance, he 
did think, unless that sanction were with- 
drawn, or those votes discontinued, he 
would be justified in assuming that Parlia- 
ment was prepared to alter or abrogate 
that system. But his hon. Friend had 
found fault with the mode in which the 
principle of the system had been carried 
into eflect; and his principal charge was, 
that the great object of the plan, that of 
establishing an universal and united system 
of education, lad totally failed. This was 
a charge not confined to the hon. Gen- 
tleman, it had been reiterated in many 
quarters before. There could be no doubt 
that the hope with which the system was 
originally projected by the noble Lord 
opposite—a hope in which the present 
Government still continued to indulge— 
was, that it should be one of united edu- 
cation. It had been at one time de- 
nounced, it was true, by several members 
of the established church, and by some 
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of the Presbyterian clergy, and, within 
more recent times, by smaller numbers, 
with similar vehemence, of the members 
of the Roman Catholic church. But 
while he was aware of this, he consoled 
himself by looking at the numbers, and 
still more the character, of those that re- 
mained of all denominations favourable to 
the system. Such, however was the original 
intention of the projectors of the national 
system of education, and he felt it to be 
the duty of Government to afford every 
facility and support towards the comple- 
tion of that original plan. The State had 
done, and would do, what in it lay; but 
it had not, and upon the whole he re- 
joiced that it had not, any compulsory 
power to carry its objects into effect: all 
it could do was to put the means within 
the grasp of all parties. He was bound 
to say that the object of the plan—the 
system of united education—had not met 
with all the success that could have been 
desired for it; but to say, that it had ut- 
terly failed, was a misrepresentation. 
There was a difficulty with regard to the 
data on which the question would have to 
be decided—a difficulty which would lead 
him to object to that portion of the re- 
turns moved for by the hon. Gentleman, 
which related to the difference of the 
religious persuasion of the children. The 
fact was, that to ascertain those differ- 
ences of opinion was no part of the busi- 
ness of the masters of the schools: any 
demonstration of that kind was opposed 
to the principle on which the system was 
founded, and was disclaimed in practice 
by those who had the working of it out. 
No questions of that sort were necessarily 
put to the children, and the board were 
not, therefore, in possession of any accu- 
rate data from which such a return could 
be compiled. Notwithstanding this ge- 
neral deficiency, however, he had the 
means of showing the working of the plan 
in the province of Ulster. In consequence 
of attacks made two years ago, on the 
system on the score of its being too ex- 
clusively Catholic, his friend Mr. Carlisle, 
one of the commissioners, who had exten- 
sive connexions in the province of Ulster, 
obtained, through their means, lists which 
afforded a view of the state of the schools 
of that province. It appeared that the 
whole number of schools in Ulster was 
504, The number as to which returns 
were made of the religious distinctions of 
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schools in which there were no Protes- 
tants there were only 31; whilst of those 
in which there were no Catholics, there 
were 40. Thus, out of 371 schools, 300 
were attended promiscuously by both Ca- 
tholics and Protestants; and of the whole 
number of children attending the schools 
in Ulster, the Protestants were 14,628, 
and the Catholics were 22,455, or a very 
fair proportion, according to the respective 
proportions of Catholics and Protestants 
in the population of that province. Surely 
this simple statement of facts gave a suf- 
ficient contradiction to the charge which 
had been made—that whereas in the south- 
west of Ireland these schools were at- 
tended exclusively by Catholics, in Ulster 
they were attended by Protestants only. 
He repeated that as an united system of 
education, the scheme of the national 
board might not have been so generally 
effective as its projectors expected it would 
have been; but he could, from his own 
personal observation, say it had realised 
the most satisfactory results wherever fair 
play had been given to it, under the super- 
intendance of judicious Protestant pro- 
prietors and clergymen who were not of 
opinion that their chief religious duty 
consisted in carrying out the education of 
the Roman Catholic children on principles 
to which their parents entertained con- 
scientious objections. The noble Lord 
read a letter from a clergyman in Mona- 
ghan, in which he stated the advantage- 
ous result that had followed the cordial 
co-operation of clergymen and laymen of 
all denominations—of Roman Catholic 
bishops with Presbyterians and Protestant 
clergymen of the established church—in 
the establishment of schools on the prin- 
ciples of the national board. _In his pa- 
rish upwards of 1000 children of both de- 
nominations attended these schools. 
There was every intention, the noble Lord 
proceeded to say, on the part of Govern- 
ment, to hold out fair play to all parties, 
and at the same time to supply to children 
of all religious denominations, such spi- 
ritual instruction as their parents wished 
them to receive. United education had 
been afforded in very many instances, and 
where the system had failed to effect that, 
the next best thing was attained—separate 
education. To this result the matter 
would come, if the system were to be done 
away with; for, surely, Protestants would 
not deny that Catholic children ought 
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to Protestants the same option. ‘The 
hon. Gentleman also complained of the 
mode in which the board had distributed 
the funds intrusted to their charge. He 
was sure the board had acted for the best 
in the discharge of the duty intrusted to 
them. The hon. Gentleman also com- 
plained that the board had made their aid 
too universal, instead of confining their 
operations to the establishment of model- 
schools for the rest. Now he (Lord Mor- 
peth) was of opinion, that education 
ought to be brought home to every door, 
and, if possible, to every cabin in Ireland. 
He admitted that many of the masters of 
the existing schools were inadequate to 
the high trust which they had to fulfil. 
The fifth report of the commissioners of 
national education in Ireland, just laid on 
the Table, contained the following state- 
ment of their regulations with regard to 
the establishment of normal schools ;— 


“ The appointment of teachers rests with the 
local patrons and committees of schools. But 
the commissioners are to be satisfied of the 
fitness of each, both as to character and gene- 
ral qualification. He should be a person of 
Christian sentiment, of calm temper and dis- 
cretion ; he should be imbued with a spirit of 
peace, of obedience to the law, and loyalty to 
his Sovereign; he should not only possess the 
art of communicating knowledge, but be capa- 
ble of moulding the mind of youth, and of 
giving the power which education confers a 
useful direction. These are the qualities for 
which patrons of schools on making choice of 
teachers, should anxiously look. They are 
those which the commissioners are anxious to 
find, to encourage, and to reward. The com- 
missioners have provided a normal establish- 
ment adjoining their official house in Marlbo- 
roughestreet, Dublin, for training teachers and 
educating persons destined to undertake the 
charge of schools ; and they will not, in future, 
sanction the appointment of a teacher perma- 
nently to any school, unless he shall have re- 
ceived a certificate from them, or from such 
one of their officers as they may authorise to 
examine him on the spot, that he is duly qua- 
lified for it. Persons presented for admission 
to the normal establishment must produce a 
certificate of good character from an officiating 
clergyman of the communion to which they 
belong ; they must take the oath, or make a 
solemn declaration of allegiance before a ma- 
gistrate and in the presence of the commis- 
sioners ; they must pass through an examina- 
tion in grammar, in the third, fourth, and fifth 
lesson books published by the commissioners, 
and which contain a series of historical, scien- 
tific, and general information ; also in arith- 
metic, in geometry, and in mensuration. Those 
allowed to enter will be boarded and lodged 
at a house which the commissioners have taken 
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at Glasnevin, in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Dublin, and to which an agricultural departs 
ment is attached. ‘They will receive religious 
instruction from their respective pastors. 
They will attend upon five days in the week 
at the training and model schools of the com- 
missioners in Marlborough-street, whose lec- 
tures are delivered on different branches of 
knowledge, and where they will be practised 
in the art of teaching. They will receive in- 
struction at home, particularly in agriculture, 
upon each evening, and they will attend on 
Saturdays at a farm which is conducted under 
the directions of the commissioners, and 
where they will see theory reduced to prac- 
tice. They will undergo a final examination 
at the close of their course, and each will then 
receive a certificate according to his deserts.” 


in Ireland. 


His hon. Friend had also alluded to the 
assistance given to schools connected with 
monasteries and places of religious wor- 
ship. He regretted that this course 
should have been ever found inevitable 
by the commissioners, but there had been 
no alteration in the original instructions 
of the noble Lord (Lord Stanley) in this 
respect. Let the commissioners, however, 
speak for themselves :— 

“ Although the commissioners do not abso- 
lutely refuse aid towards the erection of school 
houses on ground connected with a place of 
worship, they say, yet they much preferhaving 
them erected on ground which is not so con- 
nected, where it can be obtained; they, 
therefore, expect that, before church, chapel, 
or meeting-house ground be adopted as the 
site of a school-house, inquiry be made whether 
another convenient site can be obtained, and 
that the result shall be stated to them.” 

With regard to the removal of the secre- 
tary of the board, the facts were simply 
these :—That gentleman had long inti- 
mated his wish to commute his employ- 
ment for one in which he might exercise 
his profession—the law, and the Govern- 
ment convinced of his fitness, and pleased 
with the industry and integrity which he 
had exhibited in his situation of secretary, 
thought fit, when a vacancy occurred, to 
offer him an appointment of the sort 
which he had expressed a desire to have. 
The hon. Gentleman had also called for 
an explanation of the changes that had 
taken place in the constitution of the 
board. It was true, that the retirement of 
some original members had occurred, and 
that some gentlemen had been added to 
the board. Ifany differences had existed 
among the members of the board, he be- 
lieved they had proceeded from miscon- 
ception. At all events, they had not been 
laid before Government, and he believed 
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there did not exist in any quarter a wish 
to prefer complaints, or to impugn the 
principles on which the system was 
conducted. He admitted, that this 
system might in some sense still be 
called an experiment as far as united 
education was concerned. It was not 


wholly decided yet, and if the success of 


the experiment could not at present be 
pronounced universal or complete, still he 
did in his conscience believe, that the 
system was advancing, wherever fair play 
was given to it, and room to develop it- 
self, and would still more after altera- 
tions were made which the commission- 
ers were disposed to engraft on the origi- 
nal plan, such as the improvement 
of the condition of the masters and the 
establishment of a more thorough system 
of inspection. He would be ready on a 
more fitting occasion to meet the oppo- 
nents of the system upon its general me- 
rits. Sorry, indeed, should he be to incur 
any responsibility by interfering with its 
operation or checking its progress. He 
considered, that it would be beneficial to 
Ireland, and therefore, as long as he con- 
tinued connected with Irish affairs it 
would receive his heartiest encouragement 
and support, believing as he did, that 
there was no question in which the general 
welfare and the progressive improvement 
of Ireland were wore deeply involved. 
The noble Lord concluded by assenting to 
the motion, with the exception of that 
portion of the returns which related to the 
differences of religious belief in the child- 
ren at the schools. 

Mr. Shaw would be prepared to meet 
the noble Lord whenever he came forward 
as the champion of the existing system of 
national education in Ireland. Ue main- 
tained that as a system of united educa- 
tion it had failed to afford satisfaction to 
any one religious class in Ireland. The 
noble Lord congratulated himself that if 
the system had failed as one of united 
education, it would resolve itself into one 
of separate education. He (Mr. Shaw) 
could not desire the obtaining of a separate 
education by such means. The noble 
Lord had agreed generally to the returns, 
but had refused the most important part 
of them. He denied that these were not 
the data for the formation of such a re- 
turn, and surely it was very desirable if it 
could be done without any invidious views, 
to know whether the system had worked 
well as one of united education, 
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Mr. Colquhoun said that the Government 
possessed sufficient data to enable them 
to furnish the information sought, and he 
wished, in addition, to ascertain whether it 
was not a fact that in the greater part of the 
schools, Roman Catholic books of devotion 
were read during the hours appointed for 
literary instruction. He agreed with the 
hon. Member for Wicklow that there had 
been great unfairness in the amounts of 
grants made to these different schools. 
The grants made to schools in the pro- 
vinces of Ulster and Leinster were large, 
and to those in the provinces of Munster 
and Connaught, where the people were the 
most uneducated, comparatively trifling. 
The grants were also very unequally dis- 
tributed to different schools in the same 
provinces. He did not impute this ex- 
traordinary difference to partiality on 
the part of the commissioners; but he 
thought that it was sufficient to call upon 
Parliament to inquire what was the rea- 
son which induced them to make grants 
most sparingly in those parts of Ireland 
which required them the most, and most 
lavishly in those parts which appeared to 
require them the least. He concurred 
with the noble Lord in the extreme im- 
portance of having good masters for these 
schools, and had heard him with the great- 
est satisfacticn, declare he should most 
heartily co-operate with the board in pro- 
curing good masters. But let the House 
see the wonderful difference which some- 
times existed between profession and prac- 
tice. ‘The masters of these schools were 
not good; they were of that class of men 
which had been denounced by Mr, Grant, 
now Lord Glenelg, and were most of them 
better qualified for any other functions than 
those which they discharged. For instance, 
one of them in Sligo had been a smuggler ; 
another near Limerick had been out in the 
rebellion of 1798, and still passed his even- 
ings in the amiable pastime of reading to 
the peasantry the wretched garbage of the 
most Radical part of the press of Dublin ; 
athird, in Achill, had been dismissed from 
the coast-guard for treasonable practices ; 
and a fourth, in Waterford, had been sen- 
tenced toseven years’ transportation,though 
his punishment had been subsequently 
commuted to nine months’ imprisonment 
by Lord Normanby, for ringing the bell of 
the chapel at which he was clerk, to sum- 
mon his neighbourhood to the commission 
of a most glaring outrage. In one of the 
female schools near Limerick, the mistress, 
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who was to inculcate morality and temper- 
ance to the female pupils, was taken be- 
fore the magistrates and fined for drunk- 
enness. The worst case, however, which 
had fallen under his notice was that of a 
man of the name of White, who had been 
appointed to a school in the Queen’s 
County. Complaints were made against 
this man as a tippler, whose conduct was 
demoralizing the minds of the children 
committed to his charge by the agent of 
the Marquess of Lansdowne, who was also 
agent of the hon. Member for Queen’s 
County. The board wrote to the priest 
of the parish on the subject of these com- 
plaints, and be utterly denied the truth of 
them. The same complaints were again 
presented to the board, and then the 
board sent down an inspector to inquire 
into them, and he reported that nothing 
could be worse than the state of White's 
school. Was he removed thereupon ? 
No. Again a similar representation was 
sent up to the board, and again it was re- 
ferred to the priest. The priest declared 
that White had been maligned, and re- 
fused to remove him. The board then 
determined to call him up to Dublin to 
see whether he could be moulded under 
their care into something better; but 
shortly afterwards the master of the model- 
school reported that the man was incom- 
petent, that he could make nothing of 
him, and that he had no hopes of reform- 
ing him. And yet, in a short time after 
all this, it was wrung by a committee of 
the House of Lords from the secretary to 
the board that this man White was still in 
possession of his school. He contended 
that the national system had failed, be- 
cause the board had failed to perform its 
duty, and because, in obedience to the 
mandates of the priests, it had left every 
agitator, and every leader of Ribandism, 
in the possession of the school to which 
he had been appointed. He like- 
wise insisted that the character of the 
inspectors, who cost the country 5,000J. 
a-year, was quite as bad as that of the 
schoolmasters. One of them (Dr. Finn) 
had taken the chair at a public meeting 
in favour of the repeal of the union in 1830 
and again in 1833 at a public meeting 
held to denounce the Coercion Bill. The 
appointment of such a man might be satis- 
factory to the hon. and learned Member 
for Dublin; but to every good and honest 
man who valued the institutions of his 
country it was an appointment which must 
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excite grief not unmixed with indignation 
and alarm, 

Viscount Morpeth. The hon. Member 
ought in common fairness to state that 
Dr. Finn has been discharged. 


en Ireland. 


Mr. Colquhoun was not in the secrets of 
the Irish Goveriment, and therefore could 
not be aware cither when or how long Dr. 
Finn had been discharged. 

Viscount Morpeth. 
charged two years. 


He has been dis- 


Mr. Colquhoun was not aware of that. 
He only knew, that when Dr. Finn was 
examined before the committee in 1837, 
he was then aninspeetor. But what must 
be the character of a board which could 
appoint a man so scandalized and so no- 
torious as Dr, Finn to tie responsible 
situation of an inspector? And now the 
noble Lord attempted to ride off from this 
charge by stating that Dr, Finn had been 
discharged! What he (Mr, Colquhoun) 
wanted to know was this—why Dr. Finn 
had ever been appointed? Was it wise to 
intrust large funds to the disposal of a 
board which acted with such inattention 
to its duties, or with such connivance with 
persons whom he needed not designate 
further, as to place in the possession and 
superintendence of these schools, men 
stained with such misconduct as he had 
described ? He thought that the hon, 
Member for Wicklow had only done his 
duty in bringing before Parliament this 
misconduct on the part of the board, 
Parliament should be careful how it 
granted so large a sum of money as 
50,0002. to be expended in schools of 
this description ; and, above all, the peo- 
ple of England should be careful that there 
was not introduced amongst them a sys- 
tem of education which was at once a 
delusion and a scourge upon those whom it 
affected. 

Mr. Vernon Smith would ask the 
hon. Member who had just sat down 
Whether the facts which he had just 
stated had occurred before or after the 
investigation which a committee of the 
House of Commons had made into this 
subject in 1837. If they had occurred be- 
fore, why had not the hon. Member stated 
them in the evidence which he then gave 
with so much prolixity? If they had oc- 
curred since, why had he not submitted 
them to the board, and waited until the 
beard refused to inquire into them, before 
he submitted them to the consideration 0, 
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Parliament? It was not possible for him 
or for any Member of the Government to 
disprove such charges against the board 
on a sudden and without a moment’s no- 
tice. If the hon. Member thought his 
charges substantially correct, why had he 
not moved for the renewal of the commit- 
tee which had formerly sat upon such 
charges? The result of the investigation 
instituted by that committee was this, that 
there had not been made out against the 
board any case so grave as to require any 
member of the committee to bring it for- 
mally under the notice of the House. For 
his own part, he had gone into that com- 
mittee free from prejudice on either side, 
or if he had any prejudice it was in favour 
of a system which having been originally 
proposed by Lord Stanley, and subse- 
quently adopted by Lord Morpeth, could 
not, he imagined, be in any respect detri- 
mental to the interests of the Established 
Church in Ireland. In that committee he 
had arrived at the conclusion, that the 
national system was not a complete sys- 
tem of education, and that one of the rea- 
sons which prevented it from becoming so 
was the opposition given to it by the 
clergymen of the Establishment. The 
hon. Member had complained of the in- 
equality of the grants made to different 
schools in different parts of Ireland. As- 
suming, for the sake of argument, that the 
hon, Member’s statements were correct, 
that inequality would be found in all pro- 
bability to arise from the want of local 
funds, which, according to the regulations 
of Lord Stanley, must be collected before 
any grant in aid could be given. From 
the evidence given before the committee 
of 1837, the impression on his mind was, 
that the masters of these schools had been 
fairly appointed. The hon. Gentleman 
opposite ought to have represented those 
cases in which he considered improper ap- 
pointments had been made to the board 
itself, which had the best means of forming 
a judgment upon them. He recommended 
hon. Members to consult the opinion of 
the rev. Baptist Noel, a most exemplary 
clergyman and zealous Protestant, in his 
work upon Ireland, That rev. Gentleman 
avowed himself a supporter of the system, 
on the ground that, though imperfect, it 
had produced great benefit : he stated the 
question to be, whether it was better for 
the interests of the Protestant faith, that 
the Roman Catholics should be left in a 
state of utter darkness and ignorance, or 
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that they should receive an education 
superior to any they had hitherto had. 


Lord Teignmouth thought, with great 
deference to the noble Lords, the Member 
for North Lancashire, and the Secretary 
for Ireland, that the system of education 
in that country favoured by them had 
proved an utter failure, not only because 
it had not produced union between the 
Protestants and the Roman Catholics, but 
because it had gradually become exclu- 
sively Popish in its objects. The noble 
Lord, the Member for North Lancashire, 
had introduced Scriptural extracts, which 
were supposed to confer religious instruc- 
tion, but by the fourth report of the Board 
of Education it appeared, that those had 
ceased to be used, and that the education 
provided had become exclusively secular 
in its character, although both parties had 
protested against this course. It was well 
known, that the Protestant and the Roman 
Catholic Children were no longer united 
in the same school. It appeared from the 
statement of Mr. Carlyle, before the com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, that in 
300 out of 444 schools in Leinster, 
Munster, and Connaught, there were no 
Protestants ; and in 125 more not above 
nine. Dr. Elrington had stated before the 
same committee, that the system of Scrip- 
tural education, which had been discoun- 
tenanced, in order to substitute for it a 
system unscriptural and anti-Protestant, 
had been in such a flourishing condition, 
that the number of scholars increased by 
300,000 from 1812 to 1824. He was 
persuaded, indeed, that nothing could 
check the spread of scriptural education 
in Ireland, let the Pope issue whatever 
bulls he pleased. He could not deny, 
that the present system had done good ; 
but, being founded on principles essen- 
tially vicious, must, in the end, lead to 
the most mischievous results. 


Sir F. French thought this was part of 
the crusade which had been undertaken by 
her Majesty’s Government against the 
Protestant religion in Ireland. 


Mr, Plumptre said, the reason why the 
Protestant clergy would not co-operate 
with the Roman Catholic priests in the 
conduct of these schools was, that they 
thought the system was deficient in prin- 
ciple. For his part, he hoped the Pro- 
testant clergy never would so co-operate, 
and he firmly believed, that the present 
system, as a joint system, never ought 
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never could, and never would, flourish in 
Ireland. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
discussions of this kind were very provok- 
ing, as they Jed to no definite result. He 
believed, that the present system presented 
the nearest approach that was possible in 
the existing circumstances to a legitimate 
and just application of the principle of 
education in Ireland. He contended for 
that application, not as being the best 
system of education, but as the best that 
circumstances rendered possible in Ire- 
land. But he was firmly of opinion, that 
the circumstances which rendered such a 
system applicable to Ireland could not be 
urged to render it applicable to England, 
where the circumstances did not exist. On 
the contrary, he thought, that the very 
circumstances which rendered the system 
applicable in the case of Ireland rendered 
it inapplicable in England. He, as a Pro- 
testant, did not believe, that the system 
would tend to the increase of the Roman 
Catholic religion. On the other hand, he 
did not support these schools with the 
purpose of making them schools of pro- 
selytism. With respect to the question 
of the exclusion of Scriptural knowledge 
from the schools, he would mention a 
case that was within his own observa- 
tion. He had some time back visited 
some of these schools, and, in particu- 
lar, one in a remote part of the 
country, where, by reason of the un- 
fortunate withdrawal of the Protestants 
of the neighbourhood from all kinds of 
control over the establishment, its sole 
and exclusive direction and superintend- 
ence was vested in the Roman Catholic 
priest. He went unexpectedly and with- 
out notice; he asked for the rules of the 
school, and requested, that the children 
should go through the usual work, which 
they would have done, at that hour of the 
day, if no stranger had been present. 
The appointed business was the Scripture 
extracts, aud these children, under the 
guidance of a Roman Catholic priest, 
went through their exercise and answered 
the questions which he was permitted to 
put to them, in the most unexceptionable 
way, and so as to show their full acquaint- 
ance with the subject. He said, there- 
fore, that it was not fair to bring accu- 
sations of want of knowledge of the 
Scriptures against these schools. It might 
be that a sectarian character attached to 
the schools, as was so often objected from 
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the other side, but whence did that arise ? 
Because the Protestants, for one reason or 
another, most unfortunately withdrew from 
all control and direction of them. This 
he much regretted. 


Mr. O’Conor said, that while hon. 
Gentlemen opposite seemed ready on all 
occasions to make attacks on the Roman 
Catholic priesthood, he was, on the other 
hand, ready to pay his tribute of respect 
to the memory of an eminent divine of 
the established faith—-he meant Dr. Law, 
late Bishop of Elphin, whose principal 
object was to render all his diocesans 
good Christians by dispersing books, and 
he would say to the hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite, in the language of charity, “ Go 
ye and do likewise.” 

Mr. Somerset Maxwell did not mean to 
be uncharitable, but he must say, that 
this system operated as an invasion of the 
word of God. 


Mr. Pringle wished to ask the noble 
Secretary for Ireland whether he meant to 
persist in withholding that portion of the 
returns that would distinguish the num- 
bers of Protestant and Roman Catholic 
children. If the noble Lord did refuse 
this, he hoped the hon. Member for Wick- 
low would peisist in taking the sense of 
the House on the question. 


Mr. J. Grattan wanted to take the di- 
rection of religious education from the 
hands of a majority either of Protestants 
or Catholics. His object was to do away 
with distinctions. He moved for the re- 
turn for the purpose of seeing how the 
principle worked ; 50,0007. a year was 
a great deal for those schools, and was 
quite enough for a sufficient education, 
But the masters of those schools were 
most inefficient and almost contemptible. 
He would ask the noble Lord to look to 
Holland and to Prussia—in those coun- 
tries they found that every thing depended 
on the master, and that without efficient 
well paid masters, they could not have 
efficient schools. As to the religious dif- 
ferences in Ireland, if it were found im- 
possible to carry into effect a combined 
system of education, it would be better to 
let the grant be divided between the two 
parties. For his own part, nothing could 
be more foreign from his intention, than 
to revive or excite in the slightest degree 
the differences and animosities of Protest- 
ant and Catholic. 

Viscount Morpeth said, that his com- 
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plaint against his hon. Friend, the Mem- 
ber for Wicklow (Mr. Grattan), was not 
that he said any thing calculated to excite 
difference between Catholic and Protest- 
ant in his speech, but that he had put it 
in his motion, and in the returns which he 
called for. He felt some hesitation in ac- 
ceding to the motion for these returns, 
chiefly from a feeling that granting them 
might seem to militate against the prin- 
ciple on which the system was founded, 
and on which it was supposed to be car- 
ried on. However, his hon. Friend had 
stated, with some truth, that the whole 
point at issue did, in some degree, turn on 
the precise particulars to which the mo- 
tion referred, and he felt the ground cut 
from under him by the partial return 
made by one of the Commissioners. He 
felt, therefore, that he conld not with a 
good grace, resist the motion of his hon. 
Friend. He wished to remedy an omis- 
sion in what he had formerly stated. His 
hon. Friend, among other charges, had 
alluded to the discontinuance of Dr, 
M‘Arthur’s services at the head of the 
model school. He was sure, that his 
hon, Friend did not know the melanchiy 
circumstances which had given occasion 
to that removal, or he would not have 
alluded to it. Dr. M‘Arthur had been 
superintendent of the model school, and 
he must say, that an individual more fit 
for his situation it had never been his for- 
tune to come across. The reason of his 
removal was not that any change in the 
system was proposed to be carried into 
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effect; but he regretted to say, in conse- 
quence of his over-zealous exertions in 
the discharge of his duty, Mr. M‘Arthur 
had been visited with the most melancholy 
bereavement with which Providence could | 
afflict a human being—he meant the be- | 
reavement of his reason. 
Motion agreed to. 


Tue Mexican Buicexapbe,] Viscount | 
Sandon, in consequence of the notice he | 
had given, respecting the French block- | 
ade of the Mexican ports, presented a 
petition from the merchants of Liverpool | 
on that subject. It was a subject which | 
had previously been before the House, | 
He thought, he perhaps need not further 
allude to the contents, as he should be 
called upon to move for them in some de- 
tail, He would ony remark, that this 
petition was not one signed only by the 
merchants of Liverpool, but was signed 
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by other persons also. (Other similar pe- 
titions having been presented, the noble 
Lord proceeded.) The motion of which 
he had given notice was for the produc- 
tion of certain papers between certain mer- 
chants in connexion with the trade of 
Mexico and Buenos Ayres and the mem- 
bers of her Majesty’s Government, whe- 
ther abroad, or in the department of the 
Foreign Office. He felt much embarrass- 
ment in putting himself forward on the 
present occasion, considering the amount 
of interest involved in the question, and 
the greater amount of interest connected 
with the subject, one co-extensive with 
the most vital interests of British com- 
merce. He should not have thought of 
mixing a question of this nature up with 
a question of the law of nations, a ques- 
tion for which he was not fitted by pecu- 
liar education, if he had not been called 
on most imperatively, some way or other, 
to bring the question before the House. 
In bringing forward this question, he con- 
fessed he felt one difficulty very forcibly 
—that the nature of the discussion almost 
imposed on him the necessity of entering 
in some degree on a sort of criticism on 
the actions and proceedings of a friendly 
nation; and, therefore, he should take 
the liberty of disclaiming at the very out- 
set of his observations any feeling of hos- 
tility against a country upon the conduct 
of which he was called on to make some 
remarks, in any other way than that 
their proceedings were at variance with 
the interests of Great Britain, and against 
the interest of all other nations with which 
Mexico had any extensive commerce. Per- 
haps it was necessary, before he went into 
the case, in some degree to allude to the 
proceedings, both with regard to Buenos 
Ayres and Mexico, which had preceded 
the blockade, the effect of which all who 
were engaged in British commerce had 


| such reason to deplore. At the same time 


it was not the business of that House to 
enter into the policy of a foreign country, 
except as it regarded the interests of this. 
He should endeavour, therefore, to make 
his observations as concise as possible. 
With regard to Buenos Ayres, for a long 
period of time France had shown a great 
desire to possess considerable influence in 
the river Plata. They had evidence of 
this early desire of France, not only in 
the state papers published by the Foreign 
Office in 1820 and 182], but also in the 
communications and investigations on this 
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subject with M. Chateaubriand. In the 
year 1821, under the administration of 
that prime minister of France, the go- 
vernment of France entered into negotia- 
tions for the purpose of establishing a 
Bourbon dynasty as the government of 
that devoted colony. As soon as this was 
discovered, Mr. Canning, the then Minis- 
ter of England, made a most decided 
communication to France, inquiring if 
such was the intention of France. If he 
(Lord Sandon) was not misinformed, to 
that question M. Chateaubriand gave a 
denial; but subsequently the vanity of 
that distinguished man had led him to 
betray the fact that his denial was not 
founded on fact, and that his intrigues in 
France had that object. But he confessed 
that this early proceeding gave them a 
little insight into the motives of the trans- 
actions which France had been carrying 
on lately in Buenos Ayres, and led them 
to imagine that it was not simply for the 
redress of her grievances by that republic, 
but for the purpose of carrying on her 
ancient interests in that state, and for 
which she had taken the very extraordi- 
nary and unusual measure she had. It 
was a remarkable fact that France had 
throughout interfered in the internal divi- 
sions of that state. She had protected the 
Minister of that state, who had been 
driven by an act of his Government to 
seek refuge in France. He remained there 
a considerable time with other refugees, 
and with them had now returned to 
Buenos Ayres under the protection of the 
French flag. The ostensible causes, how- 
ever, of the differences between Buenos 
Ayres and France, were, so far as he 
could collect them, amidst the liberal pro- 
fusion of phraseology displayed in all the 
diplomatic correspondence on this ques- 
tion on both sides, cut of which it was 
very difficuit to obtain any information, 
so far as he had been able to detect, the 
avowed objects of France were the pro- 
tection of some of her subjects who had 
settled within the district of Buenos Ayres 
from being called on to serve in the militia, 
that they should have the right of retail 
trade, and they also sought for indemnity 
for some injuries which particular indivi- 
duals of that nation had suffered, or at 
least had been stated to have suffered ; 
but greatly predominating over all these 
was the imposition on the state of Buenos 
Ayres of a treaty of commerce similar to 
that enjoyed by Great Britain, He thought, 
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though the exemption from serving in the 
militia might be a cause for negotiation, 
and an object desirable for France to at- 
tain for her subjects, it yet did not furnish 
a just cause of war. With regard to the 
individual cases alluded to, he confessed 
they appeared to him exceedingly trifling, 
and not such as warranted the proceed. 
One man 
had entered into the service of the state 
of Buenos Ayres, had betrayed his trust, 
and was thrown into prison ; he conceived 
that the Government had no longer any 
right to interfere in that case. Another 
case was that of a Frenchman, who was a 
suttler to the Buenos Ayres army, and 
who was convicted of robbing the mess, 
and he also had been imprisoned for his 
misconduct. He conceived that in this 
case the French government had no right 
to interfere. ‘There were two or three 
cases of this kind, one for the removal of 
a glue manufactory, which was a public 
nuisance. Cases of this kind might justify 
the interference of the French govern- 
ment, but were utterly inadequate to jus- 
tify the exhibition of national resentment. 
He believed, also, that no nation had a 
right to impose on another country a treaty 
of commerce, and make the refusal of it 
a cause of war. After a good deal of 
negotiation backward and forward, the 
French Admiral who was charged with 
the negotiation being apparently on the 
point of coming to terms, some discon- 
tented chiefs of Buenos Ayres or Monte 
Video had interposed and broken off the 
amicable negotiation, and measures of a 
hostile tendency were then entered into. 
A remarkable circumstance connected with 
this transaction was, that France, not 
content with the simple question of block- 
ade, had condescended to associate her 
Hag with the flag of individuals actually in 
rebellion to the Government, and in con- 
cert with those rebels had at one moment 
overturned the regular government at 
Monte Video, with which she was at 
peace. In concert with another rebel in- 
dividual, they had seized the island of 
Martin Garcia, in the river Plata, and the 
flag of France was now flying in that 
place. The government of France had 
put itself in the singular position of uniting 
with rebels to a government with which, 
at the same moment they were in treaty. 
To this island of Martin Garcia France 
had sent down troops, and was fortifying 
it, and from its position it gave her the 
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command of the river Plata, and control 
over the whole commerce of the river. 
She was sending out workmen also to 
erect fortifications there. Several vessels 
were sent out by France with workmen 
and officers to occupy this island. These 
facts justified him in the statement made 
at the outset, that the movements made 
in South America were not for the pur- 
poses avowed by the French government, 
but were a continuation of that plan acted 
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upon, though disavowed by it, in 1821, to | 


get possession of some portion of the 
South American states. The disputes of 
France with Mexico were much of the 
same nature as those with Buenos Ayres, 
though he confessed that the French had 


more reason to complain of the conduct of | 


Mexico than of Buenos Ayres. He did 
not deny that France, as well as other 
nations which had to deal with Mexico, 
had much reason to be dissatisfied with her 
conduct, and he had had on more than 
One occasion to complain on the part of 
his constituents of the injustice of the 
Mexican government. It had levied forced 
loans without distinction of the subjects 
of other nations who were affected by it ; 
but this they justified on the plea of ne- 
cessity ; in fact, like other half-civilized, 
half-organized states, Mexico was not in a 
condition to afford adequate protection to 
the subjects of other nations, but he must 
say, that that did not justify France in 
proceeding to the extremities she did. He 
did not feel it necessary on this occasion 
to enter into an examination in detail of 
the grounds stated by France for her 
blockade of the coasts of Mexico, but it 
could not be denied, that the French go- 
vernment, whatever might have been the 
real ground of dispute, had made an at- 
tempt to extort commercial advantages 
under the pretext of redressing individual 
grievances. After a good deal of negoti- 
ation on this subject, a blockade of the 
Mexican ports was notified by France in 
May last, and made, in his opinion, with 
a force not sufficient to justify her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in acknowledging it at 
first, but he admitted, that afterwards a 
force sufficient for an effective blockade 
had been sent out under Admiral Baudin. 


The question which he raised on this part | 


of the case was, whether, in the first in- 
stance, Great Britain was called upon to 
recognize the blockade with such breath- 
less haste as it had done; and next whe- 
ther, considering the great amount of Brit- 
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ish interests at stake, the French had any 
just ground for a blockade, and whether it 
was at first enforced by a force sufficiently 
effective. He confessed, for his own part, 
that he much doubted whether the French 
were justified in the blockade at all. He 
was but little skilled in those questions 
which arose out of international law, but 
he had the curiosity to look into several 
writers of admitted authority on these sub- 
jects, and, notwithstanding the practice 
which had grown up of recent date of re- 
sorting to blockade on slight occasions, 
and before a declaration of war, he found 
in those authorities a decided opinion, 
that a blockade was a purely bellige- 
rent right. It had, however, been of late 
used in a different sense. He could not 
in the authorities to which he had referred, 
find any case in which it had been recog- 
nized in any other sense. It seemed not 
to have been a case at all contemplated. 
It was like parricide under the Romans 
—no punishment had been decreed against 
it, because it was a case not at all contem- 
plated. Looking at the decisions of Sir 
William Scott, he found that blockade 
had always been held as a pure right of 
war between belligerent parties; that it 
was looked upon as an extreme right of 
war, as it inflicted so much injury, not 
alone on the nation whose ports were de- 
clared in a state of blockade, but also on 
the interests of neutral powers, and on 
those grounds Sir W. Scott would not 
recognize it in any other sense. He 
(Lord Sandon) looked upon blockade 
as something analogous to a state of 
siege, which no power had a right to 
enter upon except in a state of war. This 
was the opinion of Bynkershoek, that it 
was purely a belligerent right of parties 
at declared war. All authoritative writers 
on the law of nations admitted, that a 
blockade to be recognized must be effect- 
ive not only for one but for all of the ports 
declared to be blockaded, that it should 
be as far as possible a circumvallation of 
those ports, if he might so use that word, 
so as to make it a matter of great risk for 
any vessel to attempt to go in or come 
out of those ports. This was the opinion 
of very high naval authorities. It was 
held by the British Admiral Rowley, who 
was at the head of a naval force in those 
very waters in 1821 and 1822. At that 
period a blockade had been proclaimed 
by the Spanish government of the ports 
in the Rio de la Plata, by which British 
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commerce in those quarters had suffered 
very considerably. On that occasion the 
British Admiral addressed a remonstrance 
to the Spanish officer in command of the 
blockading force, in which he declared, 
that he would resist the blockade, against 
the legality of which he protested; that 
legality, he observed, depending on the 
power of the blockading force, to prevent 
any vessel from going in or coming out of 
the blockaded ports without great risk. 
Now, he wanted to know, whether a similar 
course had been adopted with respect to 


some, it would vitiate the whole? ‘The 
Admiral went on to say, that the block- 
ading ships could not enforce it partially, 
and only where these ships happened to 
be, for the blockade must be effectively 
kept in all. The language of Sir W. 
Scott on the same subject was, that the 
besieging force must be applied to all the 
ports. Now, he much doubted, whether 
the French blockading force could extend 
to all the ports of Mexico, particularly the 
northern. The language used by the 
French Admiral in 1826, on the same 
subject, was similar to that held by Admi- 
ral Rowley,—nay, it went beyond it, for 
the French Admiral held, that the block- 
ade ceased to be effective even if the 
blockading force should be driven off by 
stress of weather. That, however, was an 
extreme for which he (Lord Sandon) did 
not contend. An American commodore 
held similar language in the case of a de- 
clared blockade by a Brazilian force, which 
the American would not recognize, unless 
there had been a previous declaration of 
war. Having said thus much as to the 
right of blockade, he would now come to 
the course pursued by her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment with respect to the complaints 
of British merchants. Soon after the 
knowledge of the blockade reached this 
country, great anxiety was naturally ma- 
nifested by merchants connected with the 
Mexiean trade, and he (Lord Sandon) had 
had several communications with his noble 
Friend the Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
on the subject. He would not allude to 
those of a private nature, but would con- 
fine himself to public official communica- 
tions, and he thought, that from these he 
should be able to show, that so far from 
the Government having shown any dispo- 
sition to oppose the conduct of the French, 
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it had throughout supported it, and from 
the beginning had given the cold shoulder 
to the complaints of the British merchants, 
and that this indifference to those com- 
plai nts had extended from the Foreign 
office to the Admiralty. France he would 
admit, might have had some ground for the 
course which she took, but considering the 
great interests at stake, and the necessity 
of preventing the shedding of human blood, 
the British Government was bound at 
once to have demanded from France a full 


| statement of the grounds of the blockade 
the blockade of the ports of Mexico?—j}and to have mitigated, if it could not 
whether the blockade was effective as to| wholly prevent, the injuries which that 
all the ports, for if it was not effective in | blockade was calculated to inflict on our 





commerce. What, however, had occurred ? 
The first communication to Government 
on the subject was the remonstrance from 
the merchants of Liverpool. They claimed 
that protection to which British vessels 
were entitled, and they added, that a short 
time before the date of their memorial (in 
June) there was not a British ship of war 
off any of the ports of Mexico, that several 
vessels richly laden which had sailed from 
our shores in March had been warned off 
the coast, and that the Americans, taking 
advantage of their proximity, were reaping 
the benefits of our exclusion by supplying 
Mexico with articles which they used to 
get from us, and that this supply was 
carried on by a contraband trade with the 
smaller Mexican ports. Well, it might be 
expected that his noble Friend, the Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, would at least 
have assured the merchants that he would 
do all in his power to protect British com- 
merce with Mexico, which from Liverpool 
alone was worth half a million annually, 
but they had not received even that small 
consolation. They received an answer 
acknowledging the receipt of their memo- 
rial, and stating, that the French govern- 
ment, in blockading the ports of Mexico, 
had not exceeded any of those maritime, 
or international laws, which Great Britain 
had so often acted upon in her blockades, 
and that, therefore, there was no ground 
of complaint on the part of the mer- 
chants, or any right of interference with 
France by this Government. His noble 
Friend (Lord Palmerston) had stated 
that he would uphold the strict enforce- 
ment of the law of blockade on which he 
had acted. Would that we had now Mr. 
Canning at the head of our foreign affairs ; 
he could easily imagine the indignant 
remonstrance which he would have sent 
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against the late aggression on our com. 
merce. Instead of that, the merchants 
who remonstrated, got the cold reception 
he had mentioned, and were told that 
they had no right to complain, and that 
her Majesty’s Government had no right to 
interfere. Another application made by 
the merchants of London had been met 
by an answer of a similar kind; the 
conduct of France was defended, and the 
same unwillingness as before was mani- 
fested to take any step in favour of 
British commerce. In the month of Au- 
gust an application had been made to the 
Admiralty by parties connected with the 
Mexican trade, and the assistance of a 
packet was sought to bring specie from 
Mexico, a right or privilege which had 
been granted to American merchants. 
What had been the reception given to that 
application ? Was any desire evinced to 
mitigate the injuries suffered in conse- 
quence of the blockade? The applicants 
were told by the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty, that, having laid their letter desiring 
further protection for British commerce to 
Mexico, before their Lordships, they had 
directed him to state they did not see any 
ground for interfering with the French 
blockade. If that were so, then why had 
a British force been sent there since? If 
there had been no necessity for sending 
out a force then, what necessity existed 
for our keeping up a force there now? A 
remarkable fact was, that British packets 
and ships of war had formerly enjoyed the 
privilege of carrying out specie in spite of 
a blockade, but even this privilege had 
been withdrawn in the present instance. 
His friends, however, not satisfied with 
the answers they had received from the 
Government, had again pressed the sub- 
ject upon the Ministers, and complained 
of the privilege to which he had just al- 
luded being enjoyed by the American ships, 
although the British vessels were deprived 
of it. But slow were the Government in 
answering these complaints, and when 
they did so, they appeared to take the 
part of the French, instead of evincing a 
desire to protect the British interests, 
There was also another instance of the 
conduct of the Government, The mer- 
chants in Liverpool and London were not 
satisfied with the assurances they had 
received from the Government that this 
blockade was effectual, and quoted several 
instances to the contrary, and mentioned 
the port of Tampico having been then 
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thirty or forty days without any vessel. 
To this they received for answer that the 
blockade was not to be considered inef- 
fectual because, by stress of wind and 
weather, vessels had been prevented from 
occupying certain ports. But surely it 
was not the part of Government thus to 
excuse the inefficiency of the blockade, 
On the contrary, they ought to have taken 
the course which had been followed on 
former occasions by Admiral Rowley, Cape 
tain Heywood, and Admiral De Courcy, by 
insisting on the blockade being rendered ef- 
fectual where it was enforced atall, and not 
in seeking to make our situation worse, by 
preventing opportunities of introducing 
British commerce. There was also another 
point relative to the port of Laguna, It 
appeared, that at that place there was not 
one single ship until the 30th of May, al- 
though it was the only port for the impor- 
tant article of logwood. Now last year he 
had presented a petition from his own con- 
stituents, signed by persons of all parties, 
complaining in general terms of the want 
of protection which the Government had 
extended to that branch of commerce, and 
in his opinion, they were justified in their 
complaint. In June last it was known in 
this country that an expedition had been 
sent out from France, to interfere with 
Mexico, and yet it was not until the 28th 
of October that any instructions or vessels 
were sent out, or that Mr, Pakenham the 
chargé d’affaires had sailed, so that nearly 
five months had elapsed after the Ministers 
were cognisant of the facts before any 
proceedings were taken. Some commu- 
nication certainly appeared to have taken 
place between ourGovernment and France 
in the month of August, the nature of 
which was not stated, but he was satisfied 
that the language of her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters to the French government was not 
very decided or likely to be very effective. 
He thought he had a right to say, that 
where great commercial interests were at 
stake and foreigners were looked upon 
with a jealous eye, where fears were en- 
tertained of foreign force and bombard- 
ment was not unlikely to follow, it was the 
business of the Government to anticipate 
consequences, and not to ask the House 
for an acquittal of allowing British 
interests to be assailed. At the block- 
ade of Vera Cruz, when the British fled 
kom the town, and left their pro- 
perty unprotected, he thought it was a 
serious injury to their character and 
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standing, and to the importance and dig- 
nity of the merchants of this country. 
The Buenos Ayres trade, also, was too 
important for the Government to over- 
look. He had specific amounts of the 
exports to that State, from Liverpool alone, 
during the years 1836 and 1837, and it 
appeared that they amounted in each 
year to about £.500,000, and on an aver- 
age employed eighty vessels in that trade. 
The House, however, knew, that for the 
last three-quarters of a year there had 
been interruptions to trading with that 
country, and he would not, therefore, gu 
more into details. With reference to the 
conduct of the French towards Mexico, it 
seemed to him that there was on their 
part a determination to make a permanent 
settlement in that country, and an in- 
clination not merely to protect their sub- 
jects, but to pursue objects for their own 
aggrandizement. He had not entirely 
forgotten the affront which had been of- 
fered to an officer at Algiers, having led 
to the establishment of the French power 
there, and, subsequently, to the extension 
of the Alzerine territories under the do- 
minion of France. In Brazilian Guiana, 
also, they had made use of petty disputes 
in order to get a permanent possession of 
that country. He thought, therefore, that 
we had a right to look with suspicion on 
the proceedings of France towards Mexico, 
and that the British Minister ought not to 
have taken the part of that Government 
instead of advocating British interests, 
He had trespassed on the House at great 
length, but he was trusted with the repre- 
sentation of a great commercial con- 
stituency, and he must therefore call on 
the House to give this subject a full 
discussion, that it might be known what 
was the course the Government had taken, 
and how little protection had been afforded 
to the British merchants, If the Govern- 
ment had interposed, as they ought, and 
in firm language had remonstrated with 
France on the disproportion of the object 
they had announced that they were fol- 
lowing, with the means that they em- 
ployed in order to effect it—if Ministers 
had represented the injuries the French 
were inflicting on Mexico and on us, and 
had said, that they were willing to inter- 
pose with Mexico on the subjects of 
complaint—if they had really sent a Bri- 
tish force within the contested waters of 
the river La Plata, or the Galf of Mexico 
-—not indeed with any hostile views, but 
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only to protect the British interests in 
case of any collision with a foreign Power, 
then was he convinced, that France would 
not have pushed us to the extent she had 
—she would not for a whole year have 
interrupted our great interests in the 
mines of Mexico, amounting to about 
£.12,060,000 of specie annually remitted 
to this country, and, above all, that the 
honour of the British flag would not have 
been exposed to the insult it had recently 
received. He therefore felt himself en- 


| titled to call on her Majesty’s Government 





‘for copies of any memorials addressed 
to her Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs by British merchants 
trading with Mexico and Buenos Ayres, 
praying his interference to protect British 
commerce against the effect of blockades 
established in the ports of those countries 
by the Government of Trance; together 
with the correspondence with the said 
merchants arising thereout.” He should 
also like to know the amount of British 
force present in the bay of Vera Cruz 
at the time of the taking of the Castle of 
San Juan d’Ulloa by the French squa- 
dron under Admiral Baudin, and at the 
taking of Vera Cruz by the same squa- 
dron. He also desired to know what was 
the tone of the noble Secretary’s remon- 
strance with the French Government, and 
whether he took in his negotiations with 
that Government the same British tone 
which he had exhibited in that House on 
the same subject. The noble Viscount 
concluded by moving an humble Address 
for the papers just mentioned. 

Viscount Palmerston, in rising to reply 
to the speech which had just been ad- 
dressed to the House, felt bound to do the 
noble Lord opposite the justice to say, 
that he had brought forward the question 
in a manner as little calculated as possible 
to cause embarrassment to the great in- 
terests involved. With regard to the 
greater part of the documents, he offered 
no objection to their production. But he 
considered, it would not be consistent with 
the interests of the public service to pro- 
duce copies of the communications pend- 
ing between the English and French Go- 
vernments on the subject alluded to by the 
noble Lord. In the principle laid down 
by the noble Lord, that the aet of block- 
ade was the act of a belligerent party, he 
was prepared to concur, and equally agreed 
with the noble Lord in thinking, that to 
be respected it ought to be effective ; but 
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he differed from the noble Lord with re- 
spect to the application of his principle. 
In reference to the blockades mentioned by 
the noble Lord, the Government had not 
acted on its own unadvised responsibility, 
but had consulted the law advisers of the 
Crown, and by their opinion the Govern- 
ment had been guided. The noble Lord 
appeared to think, that the Government, 
by notifying to British merchants the state 
of blockade of the ports of South Ame- 
rica, had sanctioned that blockade; whereas 
the only object and only effect of that 
notification was to warn our merchants of 
the danger which might possibly arise from 
any attempt on their part to break the 
blockade. Such was the case with regard 
to the blockade of Tampico; and he con- 
ceived, that the Government had only per- 
formed its duty in cautioning British 
merchants against the possibility of risk, 
which they might have incurred, in send- 
ing their ships from this country to South 
America, in ignorance of the existence of 
a blockade. But if, on the contrary, Mi- 
nisters had adopted the course advised by 
the noble Lord—if they had said to Bri- 
tish merchants, “Go and enter the port 
with your ships ;” they would not only 
have taken upon themselves, but would 
also have put upon the country, the re- 
sponsibility of going to war with France 
in support of the claims of any British 
merchant whose ship might have been 
taken on entering the port of Tampico, 
when in a state of blockade. The position 
of France and Mexico, previous to the im- 
position of the blockade was such, that 
those two parties might virtually be con- 
sidered in a state of war: because France 
having announced, that if certain demands 
made by her were not acceded to, the com- 
mander of her naval force would be au- 
thorised, by his instructions, to take certain 
steps in order to procure the redress which 
was sought, he conceived, when compli- 
ance with those demands was refused, war 
was the necessary consequence. There- 
fore, blockade was not a measure of coer- 
cion during peace, but must be looked upon 
as a step taken by a party in a state of war, 
and on that ground the blockade must be 
considered as legal and justifiable. With 
regard to the effectiveness of the blockade, 
he must observe, that from the commence- 
ment a sufficient force had been maintained 
by France for the blockade of the Mexican 
ports. It might be true, that during a 
certain period Tampico was not blockaded ; 
but he put it again to the House, whether 
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the Government would have been justified 
in advising British merchants to send their 
property to a place which most probably 
would be in a state of blockade when their 
property arrived there. In the outset, 
then, he entirely denied the charge brought 
against him personally and against the Go- 
vernment to which he had the honour to 
belong, of being indifferent to the commer- 
cial interests of the country, and that they 
identified themselves rather with the in- 
terests of other nations. He most unequi- 
vocally declared, that there never existed 
in this country an Administration which 
paid more attention to the commercial in- 
terests of the country than the present 
Government. Much as the Ministers 
thought it their duty to cultivate the 
friendly alliance of other nations, they still 
looked upon the interest of England as the 
interest which ought to be the polar star 
and guiding principle of their conduct ; 
and he defied any man to point to any one 
act of his, while holding the office of Fo- 
reign Minister, which showed that he had 
any other principle or object in view than 
the interest of the country to which he 
belonged. He, therefore, repelled the 
taunt thrown against him, and which was 
unworthy of his noble Friend; and he 
was satisfied, that no person who knew 
any thing of his private feeling or public 
conduct could do otherwise than acquit 
him of such a charge. The noble Lord 
said, that France, even under the dominion 
of the elder branch of the Bourbons, had 
manifested a wish to establish, in 1821, the 
Duke of Lucea as sovereign of Buenos 
Ayres. Such a course of conduct, how- 
ever, would appear to him more likely to 
proceed from a monarchical feeling on the 
part of France than from a desire to es- 
tablish French influence in South America; 
because the Duke of Lucca was more con- 
nected with the family of Spain than with 
that of France. At the same time, it was 
not unnatural that France should have the 
same wish to extend her commercial rela- 
tions as the noble Lord entertained to see 
the commerce of England extended. How- 
ever, he did not stand there in the cha- 
racter which the noble Lord attempted to 
thrust upon him—namely, as acting the 
pa:t of a Minister of France rather than 
of England, and, therefore, it was, that he 
thought the example set by the noble Lord, 
of impugning the course taken by one fo- 
reign nation with regard to another, ought 
to be followed with caution ; because the 
party accused was not present to offer 4 
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defence of his conduct. If such a line of 
proceeding was generally pursued, it would 
be necessary to have treaties empowering 
the Ministers of one country to be pre- 
sent in the Legislature of another, in order 
to defend themselves when attacked ; as 
the French Ministers were, for the same 
purpose, allowed to enter both the legisla- 
tive chambers of France. He did not, 
however, intend to apply these general re- 
marks to the course pursued on the present 
occasion by the noble Lord, because he had 
made all his remarks bear upon the general 
interests of this country. He, therefore, 
did not feel it incumbent on him to reply 
to the statement of the noble Lord, that 
in the disputes with Buenos Ayres and 
Mexico, France had, in the means she had 
adopted for enforcing her demands, ex- 
ceeded her right. He quite agreed with 
the noble Lord, that it was not fitting for 
one country to attempt, by the force of 
arms, to compel another to conclude a 
treaty of commerce, which ought to be the 
result of spontaneous negotiations between 
independent powers,—and he was likewise 
prepared to say, that the performance of 
military service was a duty which an inde- 
pendent state might enforce on all sojourn- 
ers within its territory, and that exemption 
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from such service ought to be made mat- | 


ter of treaty. At the same time, he must 
say, that the English Government had had 
frequent occasion, and for a long time, to 
complain of grievous injustice committed 
by the Mexican Government on British 
subjects ; and, therefore, it would be draw- 
ing too hasty a conclusion to infer that the 
Government of France might not, in con- 
sequence of the complaints of the subjects 
of that country meeting with no atten- 
tion, have felt that it was justified in 
bringing such a state of things to a defi- 
nite termination. ‘The noble Lord ima- 
gined, that the object of France was to 
form a permanent establishment in the 
island of Martin Garcia; but he could as- 
sure the noble Lord, that her Majesty's 
present Government had obtained, with 
respect to that island, better assurances 
from France than the noble Lord’s friends 
had received with respect to Algiers; for 
assurances of the most formal character 
had been given that France did not intend, 
and never had intended, to retain any por- 
tion of the territory of Buenos Ayres or 
Mexico. With respect to Buenos Ayres, 
the British Government had been, for a 
considerable time endeavouring, by nego- 
tiation, to bring about some accommodation 
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between the two hostile powers; and that 
constituted an additional reason why he 
should not enter into any detailed discus- 
sion as to the merits of the case, as re- 
spected the two parties, between whom the 
I:nglish Government was endeavouring to 
bring about an accommodation. With re- 
spect to Mexico, he had, on a former occa- 
sion, stated how the matter stood. It was 
well known, that when the dispute first 
arose between France and Mexico, the 
English Government oflered its mediation, 
which was declined, in the first instance, 
by the French Minister in Mexico. ‘That 
mediation was, nevertheless, subsequently 
admitted, and our Chargé d’Aftfaires, Mr. 
Ashburnham, was instructed to effect an 
accommodation between the parties, which 
duty he discharged ably, zealously, and 
That gentle- 
man, while affording protection to the sub- 


jects of England, had exerted himself to 


prevent acts of violence being committed 
on the persons and property of French 
subjects in Mexico, for which he had re- 
ceived the thanks of the French com- 
mander. The whole effect of the noble 
Lord’s argument seemed to be, that the 
British Government ought not to have 
permitted the blockade of Mexico; or, 
having permitted it, that the British Go- 
vernment ought now to declare, that that 
But did the noble 
Lord mean openly to assert, that there was 
any thing in the quarrel between Mexico 
and France that would justify or make it 
expedient for the British Government to 
go to war with France in order to compel 
her torecede from her demands? If such 
a course had been pursued, he feared that 
the noble Lord’s constituents would have 
complained of a greater amount of incon- 
venience than they now experienced from 
the state of blockade. Was it to be main- 
tained, that when two powers proceeded to 
hostilities, England should interfere, and 
because her commerce was thereby affected 
by a warfare, put down with a high hand 
the state of warfare? That might be a 
very proper doctrine for a country so all- 
powerful as England to hold, but the ques- 
tion was, would it be just to act upon the 
principle which it contained, and if it was 
acted upon, would not a weaker state 
havea right to say, that we were using 
unjustly a giant’s power? Suppose this 
country had a just ground of complaint 
against another nation, and that it was 
deemed necessary to go to war, in order to 
enforce redress, what would they think if 
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France said, “ Hold your hand, you must 
not go to war,” and endeavoured, by force, 
to compel them to maintain peace? Such 
language and conduct on the part of France 
would be resented as insulting to England, 
and he was sure, that there was no Gentle- 
man in that House who would not support 
the Government in resenting such lan- 
guage, and in throwing back on France the 
menace which that country had dared to 
use. With regard to the charge against 
the Government, of having no ships upon 
the station during the invasion of Mex- 
ico, he must say, that that charge was not 
well grounded, for the British ships had 
watched the progress of the blockade, and 
those ships, as had been shown on a for- 
mer occasion by the Secretary of the Ad- 
miralty, had received orders from the Go- 
vernment, which had been fully carried 
into effect. In September they were in- 
formed, that a large French force was 
going out to Mexico, and that it was pro- 
bable, that hostilities would be commenced 
against San Juan d’Ulloa, and the Govern- 
ment had, therefore, sent out a larger naval 
force —not to foree the French to abandon 
hostilities, for that would have been to 
commence war between France and Eng- 
land, but in order to give a greater moral 
weight to the negotiations which were car- 
rying on, and which the right hon, Baronet 
opposite seemed to treat with derision, al- 
though they had been treated very ditler- 
ently in another place, If that addition to 
our naval force had been sent out to protect 
San Juan d’Ulloa, he admitted that it had 
arrived too late. But that was not the 
object in view, and the force which was sent 
out was not too late for the purpose which 
the Government had in view, and he 
trusted the efforts which were making to 
effect an accommodation of the differences 
between France and Mexico would be 
attended with perfect success. He would 
not hesitate to assert, that the argument of 
the noble Lord, if it was good for any 
thing, went much further than the noble 
Lord had carried it. The noble Lord must 
either contend, that England ought not to 
have permitted the blockade, or he must 
allow, that France had a perfect right to es- 
tablish that blockade, and that England was 
not at liberty to do any thing more than 
to endeavour by her good offices to establish 
peace between the belligerent parties. With 
regard to the question of blockade, he must 
say, that England was not the power which 
ought to question the practice of blockade. 
He had in his pocket a list of between 
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forty and fifty blockades established by 
England during the last war. [Hear.| 
{Sir 20. Peel: Yes, in a time of war j 
Certainly, during the war; but the state 
between I’rance and Mexico was a state of 
war ; and did the right hon, Baronet think, 
that England had never established a 


blockade without a formal declaration of 


war? The cheer, therefore, of the right 
hon. Baronet, the Member for Tamworth, 
went for nothing, The French Govern- 
ment had a right to establish a blockade, 
and as long as there was a sufficient force 
to make that blockade effectual, any ship 
attempting to break through it must do so 
at its own proper risk. The noble Lord 
had complained of the mode in which he 
(Lord Palmerston) had received those per- 
sons who had presented memorials on the 
subject of the blockade. Now he could 
assure the noble Lord and the House that 
nothing was further from his intention than 
to treat with any thing like want of respect 
the parties who had applied to him, and 
whose interests were deeply involved in the 
question. He was well aware of the high 
respectability of those parties, and that 
they were, on personal considerations, en- 
titled to be treated with frankness and 
candour ; but with regard to very delicate 
transactions with foreign Powers, it cer- 
tainly was not his duty to go into any ex- 
planations with those parties as to what the 
Government was doing, or what it intended 
todo. Had he done so his answers would, 
he well knew, have appeared next day in 
all the newspapers, and he, without mean- 
ing it, might thus, from the way in which 
those answers would have been reported 
and commented upon, haye led other par- 
ties into embarrassment in their commer- 
cial transactions, and so committed the 
country as he had no right to commit it. 
He was sure, that the noble Lord and the 
parties who had applied to him would ae- 
quit him of intentioual disrespect, and that 
those to whom answers had been sent 
would see that he, as a Minister of the 
Crown, ought not to have told them what 
the hopes, and fears, and views of the Go- 
vernment were with respect to the conduct 
of France towards Mexico. The noble 
Lord had brought another charge against 
the Government with respect to specie, 
The noble Lord said, that the Government 
neglected the interests of the British mer- 
chants, and that it was not till they were 
applied to by the English merchants, that 
the Government had sought from France a 
relaxation of the rules of the blockade as 
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respected specie, although permission to 
import specie had been granted to the Ame- 
ricans. Now, when the French Govern- 
ment instituted the blockade, they were 
entitled to make it perfect and compulsory, 
but although such was their undoubted 
right, they had said that, out of respect for 

ingland, and in consideration of the Post- 
office regulations which had recently been 
agreed on between the two countries, they 


would except the Post-office packets of 


England, and, in regard to them, would 
not enforce the strict rules of the blockade. 
Of course, however, it was to be under- 
stood, that those packets were only to carry 
letters, and that they were not to take on 
board or to land any merchandise on which 
duty was levied by the Mexican Covern- 
ment, because, by so doing, they would 
have increased the revenues of that power, 
and given them additional means of car- 
rying on hostilities against France. When, 
however, it was stated to the Government 
that an indulgence had been granted by 
France to the Americans with regard to 
specie, the Government of this country had 
applied to the French Government, and 
obtained a similar indulgence for the mer- 
chants of England. So far, therefore, was 
this transaction from being a proof of the 
imputation which had been cast upon the 
Government, of favouring other nations to 
the detriment of our own merchants, it 
showed, on the coutrary, that the Govern- 
ment had paid immediate attention to the 
representations which had been made to 
them, and that they had obtained from 
France a greater degree of concession 
than had been extended to any other na- 
tion. He most positively denied, that there 
had been any want of attention on the 
part of the Government to the commercial 
interests of the country, and he would as- 
sert, that they had laboured assiduously to 
put an end to a contest between other 
powers which was injurious to the interests 
of England, and to effect an accommoda- 
tion between France and Mexico. When 
the noble Lord said, that this war between 
France and Mexico explained the falling- 
off which he stated to have taken place in 
the revenue of England, he defied the 
noble Lord to prove that position, and on 
this point he would refer the noble Lord 
to the right hon. Baronet, the Member for 
Tamworth, who, by returns which he had 
brought forward on a late occasion, would 
prove to his satisfaction that in 1838, the 
year of the blockade, the commerce of Eng- 
Jand had greatly increased, and that, in 
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truth, it had not been attended with any 
injurious effects on the revenues of this 
country. 

Mr. EF. Tennent wished to move an 
amendment for further papers illustrative of 
the nature of French proceedings. It was 
a startling fact, that France within the last 
twelve months, and during a period of 
| profound peace, should have possessed 
herself, by blockade or forcible occupa- 
ition, of upwards of 2,000 miles of the 
‘eastern coast of South America, inclu- 
iding the entire Gulf of Mexico, with its 
‘Important sea-ports, and the two greatest 
navigable rivers in the universe, the Ama- 
zous and La Plata. As to the political 
objects of France in such a movement, or 
her motives, beyond what might be imme- 
diately ostensible—whether of permanent 
conquest, which she disclaimed, or a de- 
'sire to withdraw the attention of her sub- 
jects from matters nearer home, he (Mr. 
-E. Tennent) was not disposed then to 
speculate; but the main point on which 
his constituents and the mercantile in- 
iterests of the empire at large were vitally 
concerned was not merely the injury or 
interruption, but the actual suspension 
and paralysis, of all commerce with 
South America, which had resulted from 
the military operations of France upon 
her coasts. He said the trade with Ame- 
rica generally, for, although Mexico and 
Buenos Ayres were the points nominally 
assailed, the injury inflicted was not con- 
fined to those points alone, but extended 
to New Orleans and Havannah, on the 
Atlantic, and to Valparaiso and Lima, on 
the Pacific, which formerly received our 
exports for re-shipment to the Gulf and 
the La Plata, but which being now equally 
excluded with ourselves no longer exhi- 
bited a demand for our produce. The 
broad principles on which Great Britain 
had always maintained the right of block- 
ade—a latitude which, to say the least, 
had not been circumscribed by the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord Palmerston) in his 
correspondence with the Mexican mer- 
chants—rendered it imperative on this 
country at all times to see that our trade 
was not interrupted upon frivolous preten- 
ces, or at the caprice of parties who wan- 
ted either the power or the inclination 
to bring their causes of complaint to 
a speedy adjustment. And looking at 
the whole circumstances of the recent 
French aggressions in South America— 
not in Mexico alone, but in Buenos Ayres 
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and in Brazil—he was bound to say, that 
he had never yet met with a case which 
could less bear the test of such a scrutiny, 
er in which weak and fraudulent grounds 
of quarrel had been followed up with 
greater arrogance and bad faith. Only 
look at the relative circumstances of the 
parties. The grounds of quarrel with 
Mexico sprung originally out of the po- 
sitive weakness of that young and dis- 
turbed State; and the demand for re- 
paration had been followed up by France 
with all the pertinacity of a designing 
Power, conscious of its own overwhelm- 
ing strength. ‘The original demand urged 
by France was for compensation to French 
subjects for injuries alleged to have been 
sustained by them during an insurrec- 
tion at Mexico in the year 1828, ten 
years ago; and although the amount ori- 
ginally demanded was but 122,590 dol- 
Jars, some idea might be formed of the 
base principle on which the indemnity 
must have been estimated when no less 
a sum than 74,000 dollars, or about 
16,0001. sterling, out of the amount, was 
awarded to one French bookseller, as 
compensation for books stated by him 
to have been carried off by the rioters ; 
and another item was a sum of 20,000 
dollars, or about 4,000. to a pastry-cook 
for sweetmeats devoured by the soldiers 
during the tumult! The matter lay over 
unsettled from that period till 1836, but 
in 1836 the Baron Deffaudis arrived in 
the Gulf as the Minister Plenipotentiary 
of France, followed by a formidable naval 
force. The claim then suddenly expan- 
ded from 120,000 to 170,000 dollars 
and during the two years of fruitless ne- 
gotiation which ensued it amounted to the 
immense sum of 600,000 dollars, by the 
admission of every claimant who chose to 
prefer his complaint of losses to the 
French authorities. Whatever delay there 
might have been originally created by the 
Mexican government, further postpone- 
ment became impossible so soon as a for- 
midable French force was anchored in 
their roadstead, and they at once admit- 
ted the principle of the injuries alleged, 
and proposed to refer the amount of 
compensation to a commission, formed 
half of Mexicans and half of French 
subjects. This proposition was rejected 
by M. Deffaudis. The Mexicans then 
entreated him to admit the intermedi- 
ation of any disinterested Power, and 
America and England were each under- 
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stood to have offered their interference ; 
but even this proposal was contumeliously 
rejected, and M. Deffaudis, in his ul- 
timatum, addressed to the Mexican au- 
thorities in March, 1838, designated it 
as:— 
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“The ridiculous proposition of submitting 
to the arbitration of a third power, as if France 
was treating of those ordinary questions of 
doctrines or interests upon which doubts might 
exist; or, as if the dignity and duties of 
France could ever permit her to leave to a 
third party, the case of deciding whether the 
plunders, the violences, and the assassinations, 
of which her citizens had been the victims, 
were, or were not, the subject of sufficient re« 
paration.”’ 


But, surely, when the question to be 
arbitrated was a pecuniary equivalent for 
a civil injury, the amount of that compen- 
sation, as in the case of the bookseller 
and the pastry cook, might have been 
considered, without offence to the dignity 
of France, a fit subject for disinterested 
calculation. So far, however, from sub- 
mitting to so fair an arbitrament, the 
Baron delivered, in the same document, 
the final terms of his demand as computed 
up to that date, his rapacity apparently in- 
creasing with every submission of Mexico. 
The amount then claimed was, as stated 
by Lord Sandon, 600,000 dollars for 
claims then ascertained, the absolute dis- 
tribution of which France reserved to 
herself treble that sum, or 1,800,000 dol- 
lars, for claims not yet investigated, but 
to be brought forward forthwith; and 
200,000 dollars for the costs of the expe- 
dition to enforce the demand. And even 
this monstrous exaction was not to be 
permitted to be paid unless on the terms 
of Mexico admitting France to fresh 
commercial privileges, which, it was well 
known, she could not comply with, with- 
out violating existing treaties with other 
states ; and delivering up her officials and 
judges, against whom charges of the most 
infamous kind had been adduced, to be 
tried as robbers and assassins. This 
proposition of the French minister con- 
cluded as follows ;— 


“Such are the demands which the under- 
signed is charged to address once, and for the 
last time, to the Mexican government—inas- 
much as the present note is an ultimatum, and 
the determination of France, herein contained, 
is irrevocable. The undersigned will wait for 
an answer until the 15th of April. Should 
(which God forbid) the answer be in the ne- 
gative, upon only one pointshould even be 
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doubtful upon only one point—should it, final- 
ly, be delayed beyond the 15th of April, the 
undersigned must then immediately place the 
conclusion of this affair in the hands of M. 
Bazoche, commander of his Majesty’s naval 
forces, of which a division is at present on the 
coast of Mexico ; and this superior officer will | 
put in force the orders he has already re- | 
ceived.” 
M. Deffaudis, was speedily superseded | 
by Admiral Baudin with a formidable na- 
val force, which arrived from Brest in | 
October last year; and, after a few pre- | 
liminary forms, of pretended negotiation, | 
hostilities commenced, by the bombard- 
ment and capture of the island fortress of | 
San Juan d’Ulloa and the subsequent 
reduction of Vera Cruz; and, to this 
hour, France held possession of the entire 
gulf of Mexico, from the mouth of the 
Mississipi to the bay of Campeachy, with 
thesole exception, he believed, of Tampico, 
which being in insurrection against the 
Mexican government,, was supposed to 
have some sympathy with the invaders. | 
Not one package of goods shipped from 
this country to Mexico in the year 1838 
had been permitted to be landed in the 
ordinary way, and in January last, at the 
period when the last advices left, no less 
than 30 British vessels were hovering off 
the gulf, with English goods on board to 
the value of no less than 750,000/. And 
whilst the French professed, that this was 
only a temporary step, to secure the just 
compliance with their demands, their go- 
vernment has actually sent out M. Vail- 
lant as governor of the fortress of San 
Juan d’Ulloa, and the adjacent district of 
Vera Cruz. He (Mr. E. Tennent) would 
not have called the attention of the House 
to these details on Mexico, were it not for 
the purpose of exhibiting the striking si- 
milarity of proceeding and apparent iden- 
tity of purpose with which France had 
attacked the other states of South Amer- 
ica upon equally frivolous grounds, and 
still held possession of their territory with 
equal pertinacity. Her assault upon, 
Buenos Ayres originated in the most un-— 
founded assumptions. She demanded | 
satisfaction from the Argentine confeder- | 
ation for the alleged false imprisonment of 
French subjects ; and, secondly, for their | 
forcible enrolment in the state militia. 
It was demonstrated to her in reply, that 
not one single solitary subject of France | 
was enrolled{in the forces of Buenos Ayres, | 
and that two alone were incarcerated in 
her prisons —one a sutler on a charge of | 
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robbery, and the other a soldier, he be- 
lieved, who wascondemned forassassination. 
Even after this satisfactory explanation, 
Admiral Le Blanc, in April, 1838, per- 
sisted in directing his forces to the mouth 
of the river La Plata, took possession of 
the island of Martin Garcia, and, to this 
hour, enforced a strict blockade, to the 
utter exclusion of all European commerce. 
But not only had France thus excluded 
us from the profitable trade of the La 
Plata and the Gulf of Mexico, but on 
another, and, if possible, a still less tenable 
ground, she had recently taken forcible 
occupation, and. to this hour, holds pos- 
session of the entire territory of Brazilian 
Guiana, on no other pretence, and by no 
other authority, than an alleged inaccu- 
racy in the wording of the Treaty of 
Utrecht, which, it is asserted, describes 
inaccurarely the relative boundaries of 
French and Portuguese Guiana. That 
such an error, that a geographical error, 
did exist in the wording of the treaty of 
Utrecht, on this point, there could be no 
manner of doubt ; but it was also equally 
certain that it was a matter of easy ad- 
justment; and, by the terms of the treaty 
of Paris, in 1817, it was expressly deter- 
mined, that commissioners should be mu- 
tually appointed to determine the bound- 
ary; and that if at the expiration of one 
year they should not be able to come to 
an understanding, ‘‘ the two contracting 
parties should proceed by friendly accord 
to form another arrangement under the 
mediation of Great Britain, and conform- 
ably to the Treaty of Utrecht, concluded 
under the guarantee of that power.” The 
facts of the case were, that France, in 
1837, sent an armameut to the mouth of 
the Amazons, took possession of the is- 
land of Mapa, an important station, com- 
manding the entrance of the river, and 
being joined and supported by the Indians 
and natives, made a forcible landing on 
the main, and have continued ever since 
in actual possession, not only of the dis- 
puted points, but of the entire territory of 
Brazilian Guiana, a territory proverbially 
the richest in South America, with a coast 
line of 300 miles towards the Atlantic, and 
extending westward for 1,500 milesalongthe 
shores of the Amazons, till it meets the con- 
fines of Peru and Colombia and compri- 
sing vast districts, traversed by innumer- 
able navigable rivers, which open thou- 
sands of miles of the most productive 
country. This was a proceeding on the 
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part of France which had, as yet, attracted 
but little attention in this country; but he 
should like to know from the noble Lord, 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
whether that occupation had been made by 
France in pursuance of the terms and in 
conformity with the provisions of the treaty 
of Paris? Whether it was with the concur- 
rence of the government of Brazil? And 
finally, whether it had taken place after the 
mediation and under the sanction of Great 
Britain? Qn the score of its importance 
to British commerce, it did appear to him 
that it was impossible to over-estimate the 
interest of these questions. And the in- 
jury inflicted was severely felt by those 
merchants and manufacturers who had 
been now for twelve months shut out from 
their once extensive trade with South 
America. Large shipments designed for 
Buenos Ayres and Mexico, had, on the 
commencement of hostilities, been sent 
hame undelivered, with the entire loss of 
freight and interest, and the danger of 
forfeited insurance. Our manufactures at 
home were also likely to suffer. Logwood, 
which was formerly brought in great quan- 
tities from Laguna de Terminos in the bay 
of Campeachy, had, of course ceased to 
be shipped to England, although not a 
single French vessel of war had been at 
Laguna since the 18th of May, 1838, 
when the blockade was declared. The 
consequence was, that this article, which 
ordinarily sold for 8/. per ton, was now so 
high as 242. in Manchester, and his infor- 
mant apprised him that the calico printers 
had actually to stop their works in those 
styles which required that particular dye, 
as the market could neither afford the ne- 
cessary supply of logwood, nor an ade- 
quate remuneration at the present prices 
for the work if produced. The enormous 
British capital lent to the Mexican go- 
vernment, or embarked in mining specu- 
lations in that country, amounting to ten 
millions sterling, had been placed in the 
utmost peril by the interruption of the 
Custom House receipts on which the 
loans were secured, and, by the prohibition 
of importing quicksilver, without which 
the mines could not be worked. And 
what added to the irritation of the matter 
was the fact, that this exclusion seemed 
now to be directed almost exclusively 
against ourselves, a report having been 
lately prevalent that American vessels had 
recently been permitted to pass the block- 
ade into Mexican ports, whilst those of 
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England alone were refused permission. 
Indeed, he could not afford a more perfect 
illustration of the perplexity in which Bri- 
tish merchants were involyed by these 
proceedings, than the evidence of a card, 
under the tempting promise of sailing 
under French colours: a French ship, the 
Admiral Preville, Jacques Fauvel, master, 
was advertised as lying in the London 
Docks for freight and passengers to Vera 
Cruz. And if he (Mr. Tennent) was rightly 
informed, an opulent gentleman, formerly 
a Member of that House, had actually 
chartered her for the Gulf of Mexico, 
where, at present, on the showing of the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord Palmerston), a 
British merchantman durst not show her- 
self even for the purpose of ascertaining 
the raising or continuance of the French 
blockade. There was another subject, 
connected in some degree with these affairs 
on which he was anxious to obtain infor- 
mation from the noble Lord opposite, 
(Lord Palmerston). The noble Lord would 
recollect that by an insurrection against 


ithe Brazilian government in 1835, the 


British residents at Para had been most 
serious sufferers to the amount, he believed 
of 80,000/. to 100,000/, A demand for 
indemnification had been made by our 
Minister, Mr. Hamilton, then resident at 
Rio Janeiro, but refused by the authorities 
of Brazil. The opinion of the law officers 
of England being, however, in favour of 
the claim, Mr. Hamilton was, as he (Mr. 
Tennent) understood, directed to press for 
compliance, which, up to Mr. Hamilton’s 
return to this country last year, had been 
ineffectual, Mr. Ousely had since gone 
out as Minister to the Court of Brazil, and 
he (Mr. Tennent) understood that he was 
to have taken with him instructions on 
this head from the noble Lord; but by 
advices received from Rio since Mr, 
Ousely arrived, it appeared that he had not 
been furnished with those instructions pre- 
vious to his departure, and that upto that 
period they had not been received from 
England. He would be glad to know, 
whether those instructions had been issued 
and acted upon, and with what result ? 
and he should conclude by moving, in 
addition to the papers sought by the noble 
Lord relative to Mexico and Buenos 
Ayres, for, “copies of any communica- 
tions received from the government of 
France or that of Brazil, relative to the 
claims advanced by the latter to a portion 
of Portuguese Guiana; and of any refer~ 
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ence sought by either party to the arbitra- 
tion of England (conformably to the terms 
of the Treaty of Paris, in 1817), previous 
to the recent military occupation of Portu- 
guese Guiana by a French force; also, | 
copies of any despatches or correspond- 
ence from the British minister resident at | 
Rio Janeiro, on the subject of the indem- | 
nification of British subjects resident at | 
Para, for losses sustained during the | 
insurrectionary movements against the | 
Brazilian government in 1835.” 

Mr. Grote said, that he owed it to a 
very numerous body of petitioners, who 
had intrusted him with a petition on the | 
subject this day, and also to the feeling 
which he knew to be extensively prevalent 
among a considerable part of the mercan- 
tile constituency he represented, to say a} 
very few words on the subject before the 
House. No man was less disposed than 
he was to multiply or carve out unneces- | 
Sary Opportunities for criticising the con- | 
duct of the executive Government with | 
respect to its foreign policy. But al- | 
though he recognised the propriety of ex- 
ercising great forbearance on that subject, | 
yet he must say he was not prepared to | 
draw the line so strictly as the noble 
Lord. He was not prepared to abstain 
from making tliose criticisms which on 
certain occasions that conduct seemed to 
require. Although he perfectly felt the 
necessity of looking at the world as one 
great whole, and of speaking of existing 
circumstances under the conviction that 
what was said in London was read at 
Paris and at Washington—a_ circum- 
stance, by the by, which occasionally ap- 
peared to be lost sight of by some hon. 
Members—still, when the opinions of 
English merchants, who felt themselves | 
to be seriously injured by the policy of 
the Government, were strongly expressed, 
it was absolutely necessary that they 
should find an echo in that House. There 
were three puints about this case which 
rendered it impossible for those suffering 
from the present state of affairs in Mex- 
ico to remain silent. First, the extent 
of the inconvenience which they suf- 
fered; next, the conviction, which ap- 
peared to be thoroughly well grounded, 
the moment we looked into the na- 
ture of the complaint preferred, that 
the blockade enforced against Buenos 
Ayres and Mexico did not repose on any 
solid or well-grounded causes of com- 
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what he could not but call a want of 
alacrity on the part of the Government to 
extend protection to the English merc!:ants 
by not keeping up that amount of naval 
force which the circumstance required. 
As to the extent of the injury which had 
been sustained by the English merchants, 
he was almost prevented from going into 
that subject, because the noble Lord who 
brought this motion forward had so fully 
addressed himsclf on that point. There 
was a most extensive amount of Dritish 
eapital embarked in the American states. 
No less than seven large mining establish- 
ments were conducted altogether by British 
capital, and which mines furnished, he 
believed, nearly the whole supply of silver 
which now came to England; and that 
supply, he was informed, amounted to 
from eight millions to ten millions of dol- 
lars annually, while the imports from 
Buenos Ayres was not less in value than 
700,0001 annually. The whole of this 
trade had been entirely put a stop to by 
the blockade of Vera Cruz and Buenos 
Ayres. Moreover, those persons who had 
sent out manufactured goods to those 
countries had sustained very considerable 
loss, from their vessels having been warned 
off, in consequence of which the whole 
venture was rendered entirely valueless. 
Under these circumstances it seemed to 
him both natural and unavoidable that 
the merchants, who had been subject to 
such inconvenience, should try to investi- 
gate the cause, and should express a desire 
to know whether there was a sufficient 


justification fur the french Government 


to impose upon them the extreme incon- 
venience they had sustained. He could 
not wonder, when they looked at the cause 
of quarrel between the French Govern- 
ment and the Governments of Mexico and 
Buenos Ayres, that they complained not 
only that they suffered great loss, but that 
they suffered it without any solid or well- 
grounded international reason. It seemed 
to him that the French Government had 
throughout their dispute with those two 
States mixed up with their demand of re- 
dress for an alleged gone-by private wrong, 
an attempt to establish certain principles 
for the future. This, he thought, was con- 
duct altogether. inadmissible and unac- 
countable. The conduct of the French in 
respect to the blockade against Mexico 
appeared to the British merchants. still 
more singular, and still Jess explicable, 
when they were informed that with regard 
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to the port of Callao on the eastern coast 
of America, they were acting upon totally 
different principles. The French com- | 





mander on that coast had refused to re- 

cognise an efficient blockade, established | 
by the Government of Chili, and had 

actually taken into that port French and | 
Chilian merchant-vessels, although there 
was a sufficient Chilian force there. This 
certainly did show that the French naval 
commanders were not disposed to acknow- 
ledge the same rule when they made a 
case for themselves, which they enforced 
when they made a case against others, 
In regard to the protection which might 
have been afforded to our trade with 
Mexico by means which were in the power 
of the executive Government to have 
offered, he could not but think that if that 
had been done two months sooner, which 
had now been done, for instance, the 
arrival of Mr, Pakenham, instead of being 
towards the end of December, had been 
towards the end of October, Mexico would 
not have been in the position in which it 
was at present placed ; and that the con- 
ference which was held would have termi- 
nated successfully and prosperously for 
British commerce, and the questions in 
dispute would have been amicably adjusted 
if Commodore Douglas had appeared 
earlier with his fleet off the coast. The 
French expedition sailed from Brest on 
the 13th of September, and arrived at Vera 
Cruz on the 25th of October, whereas Mr. 
Pakenham arrived on the 25th of Decem- 
ber, and Commodore Douglas on the 31st 
of December. It was much to be re- 
gretted that the arrival both of Mr. 
Pakenham and Commodore Douglas did 
not take place two months earlier. The 
conduct of France in refusing to submit 
the matter in dispute between herself and | 
the two American Governments to a third 
and independent party, was a circumstance | 
not to be overlooked in the present state of 
affairs—a circumstance, as it seemed tohim, | 
well calculated to have added greatly and | 
bitterly to the losses that the English | 
merchants had suffered under. When he | 
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part of the French Government, which 
certainly on the present occasion, and 
which, attended as it had been by deplora- 
ble consequences to British merchants, 
could not but meet with remark in this 
House. The noble Lord, the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, had said, “* Why, you 
are not prepared to go to war with France !” 
and he held out certain alarming prospects 
on this subject; and argued that the 
British Government could not do more than 
it had done, unless we were prepared to 
go to war and resist this blockade. Now 
he (Mr. Grote) could not admit that the 
noble Lord was entitled to assume this 
position, or that he was entitled, as he 
had done in this argument, to suppose 
that English modern intervention would 
have been so totally without effect as he 
seemed to imagine. It seemed to him, 
reasoning from the papers that were be- 
fore the House, and with an imperfect 
knowledge of what the noble Lord had or 
had not done with the French Govern. 
ment, that if the noble Lord had at an 
early period instituted an inquiry into the 
circumstances which had since led to this 
blockade, in a sufficiently energetic and 
decided manner, the disposition on the 
part of the French Government to resist 
it would have been much less strenuous 
than the noble Lord seemed to appre- 
hend. He should not have taken part in 
this debate if he had not considered the 
question one of great importance, more 
especially to a large portion of his own 
constituents. He hoped that the news 
which had appeared within the last day or 
two in the newspapers of the intention on 
the part of the French to raise the block- 
ade, and of a prospect of an amicable 
settlement by Admiral Baudin consenting 
to accept the mediation of the English 
Ambassador would prove true, and that 
British commerce would be placed in that 
state of security which it formerly en- 
joyed. 

Sir Stephen Lushington: Assuming 
that the information before the House was 
correct, and gave a fair view of the cir- 
cumstances of the question connected 








recollected that in the case of the disagree- 
ment between the French Government and with the motion of the noble Lord, and 
the United States of America, France with- | that the House was in possession of the 
out any dishonour to herself, referred for| more important facts on both sides, he 
settlement to the arbitration of England— | must confess (from all he knew) that he 
a matter which had been longer pending , could not view the conduct of the French 
than the matter in dispute between France | Government, whether with respect to their 
and Mexico, and it did seem to argue a_ proceedings in the Gulf of Mexico, or 
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conduct at the port of Callao, on the 
other side of the American coast, without 
the deepest regret, and he must declare 
without some feelings of alarm. The 
conduct of the French Government had 
been such, that if not sufficient to excite 
the jealousy of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, was at least enough to call forth, 
on the part of that House, the strictest 
vigilance. He entirely agreed in many 
of the observations which had fallen from 
the noble Lord, the’ Member for Liver- 
pool (Lord Sandon), and concurred with 
him in the opinion, that the most unjus- 
tifiable pretences had been set up by the 
French Government, and that claims had 
been made by that Government against 
the state of Buenos Ayres, which they 
never would have ventured to have made 
against any country that was competent 
to defend itself. He had never yet heard 
that it was a matter of absolute right that 
the inhabitants of one country lived in 
another country, receiving the aid and 
protection of its laws. He always thought 
it was a permission to be conceded upon 
terms, and according to the discretion of 
the country which gave that permission. 
Above all things, he never yet before 
heard, that in affairs between nations it 
was to be permitted for one State to say 
to another, “I will have a commercial 
treaty from you, whether you will or not. 
You are not to be the judge of your own 
advantage, and what suits your own con- 
venience. You are not to exercise the 
first, greatest, and most important right 
which appertains to an independent State, 
that of making treaties of commerce ac- 
cording to your own judgment.” And 
was France to say—‘“‘ You must not deny 
me that treaty of commerce. I am not 
to be treated as a second-rate Power; I 
will insist upon the treaty as a right?” 
He confessed, that he viewed this matter 
with great suspicion. It was now for the 
first time, in all his knowledge of the his- 
tory of modern days, that he had known 
any State boldly and openly stand up and 
put forth such pretensions as France had 
ventured todo. He thought it his duty 
to say thus much, because he was of opin- 
ion, that that which he most deeply sought 
for, and most earnestly hoped would 
remain, namely, pacific relations be- 
tween this country and France would 
be best advanced by speaking the 
truth, and letting the French nation 
know what was the general feeling of 
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the British people. He meant to use 
no language of provocation. He recol- 
lected the words of his hon. Friend, that 
what was spoken in that House was soon 
known not only in London, but at Paris 
and at Washington. Whenever he spoke 
of the state of the public relations of this 
country with others, though he must 
claim it as a privilege to speak of them, 
yet he would never, to the utmost of his 
power, allow any feelings of his to induce 
him to use language that might by possi- 
bility in the remotest degree affect the 
amicable relations of the world. His 
noble friend undoubtedly had laid down 
restrictions which it might be perfectly 
right and fit for him to abide by as Secre- 
tary of State. He said that with regard 
to the conduct of one foreign nation to- 
wards another, it might be inconvenient 
to discuss it here, because the party in- 
culpated was uot present to defend it. 
It would be very inconvenient for his 
noble Friend, no doubt, in his public si- 
tuation to express any decided opinion on 
such conduct, yet, nevertheless, it was 
not only the right but the duty of that 
House todo so. It would seldom occur 
that a foreign State would not be ade- 
quately defended in Parliament; such 
were the conflicting opinions that usually 
prevailed among them. But it was a 
right which, though to be dealt with 
scrupulously, was the last to be forgotten. 
He never would give up his right to de- 
clare his opinion of the conduct of Rus- 
sia with respect to Poland, of the conduct 
of Austria with respect to Italy, or of the 
conduct of France with respect to Mex- 
ico, or any other State in the civilised 
world. He hoped he should never abuse 
it, but it was a right too valuable to be 
for a moment compromised. Now, let it 
be considered in what manner that right 
was connected with the dearest and best 
interests of England. It seldom happened 
that any dispute arose between one fo- 
reign nation and another in which the 
interests of England were not either di- 
rectly or indirectly concerned, and often 
more or less injured. But did he there- 
fore say, ‘*‘ Goto war?” Did he preach 
a general crusade? No such thing. But 
there was a limit to all things. Now, the 
pretences with respect to Buenos Ayres, 
which France had set up, in justification 
of her conduct, were frivolous and un- 
founded. Let them mark what might be 
the conduct of France if that power were 
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determined to injure the commerce of 
this country. Not only might it blockade 
Mexico and Buenos Ayres, but it might 
blockade every port in the world with which 
England carried on trade upon similar frivo- 
lous pretences, and thus effectually dest cy 
British commerce altogether. He was not 
urging but deprecating any attempts to 
bring about a war, except in a case of ex- 
treme necessity, by making these observa- 
tions. With regard to the question of 
blockade, it was one of very great impor- 
tance in relation to this country. His 
noble Friend had said that in his researches 
into the history and law of nations, he had 
found no instance in which a blockade 
was asserted by neutral countries except 
the blockade was between two belligerent 
powers. In all his (Sir Stephen Lushing- 
ton’s) reading too upon this subject, he 
had always found a blockade to be insti- 
tuted when nations were in a state of war 
with each other, But here they would 
get, he feared, into considerable confusion, 
because nothing perhaps was more danger- 
ous than to attempt io define precisely 
what that was which constituted absolute 
war between two countries. In former 
days (he knew not whether it was a good 
or a better practice), but prior to the last 
fifty or sixty years, the usage was to have 
a declaration of war before the commence- 
ment of hostilities; by which notice was 
given to the whole world that the relations 
between those countries had been altered. 
But he could not say so any longer. The 
usage of the world was altered, and it was 
now impossible to charge any nation with 
a breach of the law of nations because 
hostilities had not been preceded by a 
declaration of war, The noble Lord had 
stated, that the relations between France 
and Mexico were in reality those of war. 
Where a nation was at war with another 
it had a right to make reprisals: but this 
she must not do—which France had done, 
and in so doing had violated the usages of 
nations—she must uot, she is not at liberty 
to avail herself of all the advantages of 
peace and amicable relations on the one 
part with a third Power, and expose that 
third Power to all the disadvantages of 
war on the other. He would give no par- 
ticular opinion whether France was or was 
not at war with Mexico, How stood the 
notification? His noble Friend had given 
a satisfactory explanation to the House on 
that point, that the uniform practice was 
to give the merchants of any country whose 
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interests would be affected by such a 
state of things, notice of the fact, but that 
notification did not sanction the blockade 
nor establish its legality. They were not 
called upon to judge of the consequences 
of the facts. It was the business of any 
Government to whom such intimation had 
been made, to notify the same to the sub- 
jects of that State; but it was in the dis- 
cretion of the parties to whom the intima- 
tion was made what effect they would give 
to the announcement, and to judge how 
their commercial proceedings would there- 
by be influenced. These rights were of 
the greatest value, and they were common 
to all nations. There was not one law 
affecting other countries and a different 
law applicable to England. Vessels be- 
longing to this country might, under these 
circumstances, enter a port which had 
been notified as under blockade, and might 
under these circumstances be detained by 
the blockading force. And it was plain 
that such a seizure would not, at least 
until all other remedies had been tried, 
justify a recourse to arms. Fault had 
been found with his noble Friend by the 
noble Lord opposite, that although he had 
received information of the blockade not 
having been duly maintained, that he had 
not notified the circumstance, and found- 
ing upon an opinion which he drew from 
Lord Stowell, the noble Lord had stated 
that if a blockade was not maintained in 
such a form as to make it dangerous for 
any vessel to enter the blockaded port, 
that then the blockade could not be main- 
tained, as it had not been supported by an 
adequate force. To talk of a blockade 
proclaimed as extending over a whole 
district, and of being in force when the 
blockading force had been absent for 
several months, would, no doubt, be 
vague, nugatory and absurd. The only 
cases of exception that were allowed in 
such cases were stress of weather and 
storms. But suppose that his noble Friend 
had sent intimation to the merchants of 
this country that the blockade had not 
been duly maintained, and that twenty or 
thirty ships had, in consequence, been dis- 
patched to Vera Cruz, and found on their 
arrival there that they could not gain ad- 
mission to the harbour, and had been thus 
compelled to come back without deliver- 
ing their cargoes, what would have been 
said of the conduct of his noble Friend ? 
He entirely approved of the course which 
his noble Friend had adopted under the 
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circumstances of the case; he thought 
that he had acted with great prudence, for 
it was surely the duty of our foreign Min- 
ister not to take upon himself responsibility 
without duly considering the consequences 
which might ensue. It was also said that 
his noble Friend had answered the com- 
plaints made by the noble Lord and other 
hon. Members who had taken part in this 
debate of the loss sustained by British 
commerce, that they had no alternative 
but to go to war. He did not understand 
that to be the real statement of his noble 
Friend, He did not understand his noble 
Friend to say by any means that there 
was no middle course. Whether the 
noble Lord opposite made his charge 
against his noble friend from access he 
may have had to documents in Downing- 
street he could not say, but certainly in 
his opinion there was a distinct middle 
course open for her Majesty's Government. 
It was the duty of the Government in 
the first place to remonstrate with the 
French Government to represent to them 
the injury which British commerce had re- 
ceived, to tell them that it was undergoing 
the greatest deprivation, and to say to 
them boldly and plainly, that the Govern- 
ment of this country expected prompt 
satisfaction and redress. He could not 
take upon himself to say, whether his 
noble Friend had made these representa- 
tions. He did not think it would be pro- 
per or consistent with the public interest 
to press upon his noble Friend for a direct 
answer to that question, It would be ex- 
tremely inconvenient to cal] for such ex- 
planations, when they had been told by 
his noble Friend, that negotiations were 
depending on this question with the Go- 
vernment of France, and he was con- 
fident, that under these circumstances, no 
one would call upon her Majesty's Go- 
vernment to disclose the nature of the 
correspondence that was in progress. He 
did not quarrel with the noble Lord and 
hon. Members opposite as to what they 
argued the duty of the Government was 
in this case; but he did find fault with 
them for this—they had all assumed, that 
the Government had adopted a different 
line of conduct from that which they be- 
lieved to be the proper course. He en- 
tirely approved, for his own part, of the 
caution which the noble Lord had evinced. 
He had the honour to represent as great 
a commercial community as the noble 
Lord, the Member for Liverpool, and he 
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was confident that his constituents would 
agree with him, when he said, that in 
cases where he could not rely on specific 
facts, he would endeavour to confine him- 
self to simple acknowledgments. It was 
particularly necessary for the noble Lord 
to act on this principle, and not to go be- 
yond the mere acknowledgment of what 
could not be disputed; because, in this 
great commercial country, where there was 
so much rivalship and competition, every 
communication the noble Lord could write 
would be spelt, letter by letter, to endea- 
vour to find out some little scintilla which 
would induce them to enter upon some 
speculation, He begged to remind hon. 
Members, that his noble Friend had 
stated, that his object was to make that 
impression on the French Government 
which truth and justice demanded. He 
was also sure, that nothing which had been 
said by any hon. Member during the 
course of this debate could be represented 
as conveying any feeling of hostility to- 
wards the French Government. They 
merely asked that government to recon- 
sider—to retrace—their steps, and to give 
redress where they had good grounds for 
saying that the French were to blame. 
He considered, that the preservation of 
the alliance between this country and 
France was the great safeguard of the 
peace of Europe. He thought it essen- 
tial to the prosperity and mutual interests 
of both countries, that the friendly inter- 
course which had now happily been esta- 
blished between them should be encou- 
raged and maintained. ‘They only desired 
to let the French Government know, that 
they were wide awake—that they had a 
full desire to accomplish their object by 
recourse to all conciliatory measures ; 
but, at the same time, they were resolved 
to have what justice and their rights ree 
quired, 

Mr. Alderman Thompson felt called 
upon to say a few words on the subject 
before the House. The noble Lord op- 
posite (Lord Palmerston) had said, that 
the commercial interests had no right to 
complain of the blockade on the coast of 
Mexico, and that he, on the part of the 
Government, had done all that was re- 
quired, and that a sufficient force had 
been provided in the Gulf of Mexico to 
protect the persons and properties of Bri- 
tish subjects, ‘To these propositions he 
(Mr. Alderman Thompson) dissented, and 
thought he should be able to show, that 
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the noble Lord was mistaken. He held 
in his hand a letter from a British mer- 
chant who was at Vera Cruz at the time 
of the bombardment of San Juan d’ Ulloa. 
The letter was addressed to his partner, 
and bore date the 27th of November, the 
day of the attack. It stated, that the 
Express packed arrived that day, that her 
Majesty’s sloop the Satellite had arrived 
on the 25th, that at the instance of several 
British merchants, her commander had 
been induced to remain for one day, but 
stated, that he could not possibly remain 
any longer. ‘‘ Look,” said the writer of 
the letter, “‘ at our unfortunate condition ! 
See how utterly we are deserted by the 
British Government! We are without 
even a boat to enable us to get on board 
the packet.” The letter proceeds to state, 
that through the assistance of the French 
Consul, a boat was procured at Sacrificios 
for that purpose. It further stated, that 
the United States had no fewer than three 
ships of war on that station, while Eng- 
land had not one. ‘The American ves- 
sels offered their services to us. What a 
position for British subjects to be placed 
in! Don’t let this pass unnoticed.” The 
hon. Gentleman then read another extract 
from a letter written by the same indivi- 
dual on board the Express packet, on the 
evening of the same day, which stated, 
that the Satellite would sail the next day. 
and, that then there would be only a mi- 
serable packet to represent the British 
nation in that quarter. He thought, that 
he had supplied to the House a very satis- 
factory answer to the noble Lord’s state- 
ment, that the merchants of this country 
had nothing whatever to complain of on 
the score of the transaction alluded to. 
With regard to another statement of the 
noble Lord, that the Commodore of the 
West India station was authorized to send 
a force to Vera Cruz, he (Alderman 
Thompson) had authority to state, that 
the Satellite was sent by the Governor of 
Jamaica solely for the purpose of trans- 
porting specie. And, in confirmation 
of this view, he would mention that the 
commander of the Satellite stated, in 
reply to the application of the British re- 
sidents at Vera Cruz, that “he would 
stay until to-morrow, the 28th, but that 
he could not stay longer, as he would not 
be acting in accordance with his instruc- 
tions.” The noble Lord had spoken in 
high terms of Mr. Ashburnham’s services. 
What were the facts? The French Ad- 
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miral insisted on being paid the full 
amount of the original claim, being 
600,000 dollars in compensation for 
alleged injuries inflicted on French sub- 
jects, and 200,000 dollars more ‘* to pay 
the expenses.” This entire sum of 800,000 
dollars he required them to pay within 
fifteen days, the alternative being, that 
What evi- 


Ashburnham to settle these important 
differences? At all events, whatever in- 
terference he resorted to appeared to have 
been wholly unsuccessful. With regard 
to the French claims, he would observe, 


|that the amount of 600,000 dollars ap- 


peared to be merely assumed. A portion 
of the claim was for alleged injuries to 
a Dr. Dulong, who had been notoriously 
intriguing for the situation of chief phy- 
sician at Panama. He should wish to 
know, what the French would think of an 
English physician thrusting himself for- 
ward by such means for the post of prin- 
cipal physician to one of the Parisian 
hospitals? The noble Lord, the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, had boasted of his 
great exertions in behalf of the mercantile 
interests. It was unfortunate, that they 
should not be so sensible as the noble 
Lord desired of the merit of those servi- 
ces, and they should not have gratitude 
enough even to acknowledge them. The 
noble Lord had given no satisfactory 
proof that the important commercial in- 
terests of this country had been suffi- 
ciently cared for in this instance. And 
here he might observe, in passing, that no 
trade had been made more profitable to 
British merchants than the trade with the 
South American states. And no circum- 
stance in modern times had been hailed 
with greater satisfaction than the an- 
nouncement, when it was made in Parlia- 
ment, that treaties had been formed with 
these independent states. From the mode 
in which these interests had been latterly 
neglected, he feared that the British mer- 
chant was likely to be deprived of these 
benefits for the future. 


Mr. C. Wood said, that the allusion 
which had been made to the conduct of the 
Admiralty rendered it necessary for him to 
trespass for a short time on the attention 
of the House. Neither the noble Lord 
who made the motion nor the hon. Gen- 
tleman, pretended to say, that any actual 
injury had been experienced by the British 
residents in Mexico from the want of pro- 
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tection by a British force? Neither of them 
pretended to say, that, in any one instance, 
anything more could have been done than 
was done, even if the whole British navy had 
been present. He would beg leave to state 
to the House what had been done since 
last spring by the Board of Admiralty for 
the protection of British interests in this 
part of the globe. At the end of April, 
the Board of Admiralty thought it neces- 
sary, for the protection of the interests of 
our commerce in that quarter, to send out 
a permanent officer of a higher rank than 
it had been customary to send previously ; 
and Commodore Douglas accordingly pro- 
ceeded to Jamaica, for the purpose of re- 
maining there permanently to superintend 
the naval arrangementson that portion of the 
West Indian station. From the first of June 
last (exclusive of smaller vessels) he had 
at his disposal eight ships of war, and ac- 
cording to his report of the i4th August, 
there was a steam vessel besides. On the 
25th September he reported, in addition to 
these, a frigate. At no period, up to the 
Ist of December, had he less than eight 
ships of war under his control. He could, 
therefore, have given most effective assist- 
ance, had he received any communication 
from Mexico that it was required. Had 
our consul at Vera Cruz or Tampico com- 
municated with him to that effect, the 


assistance would have been immediately 


rendered. Neither he (Mr. Wood) nor 
any one else had ever said, that the Satel- 
lite had been sent to Vera Cruz, with the 
view of protecting British commercial in- 


terests there. What he had said was, that | 


from the 16th of March, 1838, there had 
been a sloop of war always stationed in 
the Gulf of Mexico, now at Vera Cruz, 
now at Tampico, sometimes absent for a 


time to communicate with Havannah or | 


the Commodore. The letter which had been 
read by the hon. Gentleman opposite, did 
not contain the slightest allusion to any 


injury as having been inflicted upon any of | 


the British residents at Vera Cruz. The 
trepidation under which the writer of the 
letter appeared to labour was altogether 
unnecessary, as the bombardment of the 
castle of San Juan d’Ulloa was well known 
to be the object which the French then 
had in view, and in consequence of the 
distance of the castle from the town, there 
was not the slightest danger to the inha- 
bitants. The French had no object beyond 
that of reducing the castle. With refer- 
ence to the application from the merchants 
which had been alluded to by the hon. 
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| Gentleman, and the want of attention to 
‘their request, which was complained of, 
what was the case? The first application 
| was received on the 31st of July. It coms 
plained of the want of protection to British 
trade, because several British vessels had 
been warned off by the French blockading 
squadron. This, at least, could not have 
been prevented by the presence of a British 
vessel, for it was only the ordinary course 
of a blockade. A request was also made, 
that orders might be given to the packets 
to bring away treasure on account of pri- 
vate merchants. The Admiralty, by letter 
of the lst of August, informed them that 
a compliance with this request would be an 
infringement of an acknowledged block- 
ade. ‘There was surely no want of cours 
tesy here. His noble Friend, the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, was the same day 
made acquainted with the particulars of 
the memorial, and immediately commu- 
nicated with the French Government, 
from whom, on the 13th of the same 
month, (almost by return of post) an 
answer was received, stating, that the tran- 
sport of specie from Vera Cruz by the 
packet ships would be readily assented to, 
but that the forwarding of merchandise 
could not, of course, be permitted. This 
answer was immediately forwarded to the 
memorialists, and corresponding orders sent 
to the superintendent of packets. He could 
not see what ground there was here for the 
charge of treating these memorialists with 
any want of courtesy. The blockade of 
Callao had been alluded to, but that block 
ade was plainly inefficient—a mere paper 
blockade —while that of Mexico was, in all 
respects, effectual. This was, indeed, be- 
yond all dispute, except during a short 
period when sickness, to which Europeans 
in that climate were very subject, pre- 
_vailed. On the whole he must declare, 
that it was most erroneous to assert, that 
| any practical injury to British interests had 
taken place in reference to this trans 
action. 

Mr. Ward thought, that the debate 
would be of great use, if its only prac- 
tical result were to enforce the arguments 
which the Government of this country 
was bound to address to the Government 
of France with respect to the injury 
done to British interests by the course 
which that Government was now taking 
in Mexico. He could not help contrast- 
ing the sound principles laid down by 
the Mexican government throughout the 
whole of this dispute with the exorbi- 
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tant, arrogant, and insulting tone as- 
sumed by the representative of France ; 
nor could he help thinking that the 


commercial interests of this country were | effectually resist their attack. 
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and even Mexico itself; they would 
there find a people of Spanish blood, 


‘not deficient in courage, who would 


Tt was 


sacrificed without any sufficient cause,|the duty, therefore of the noble Lord, 


not to any substantial reason of complaint 
on the part of France, but to some 
imaginary claims which that nation urged, 
but which she refused to submit to any 
fair and impartial tribunal. One of the 
claims on the part of France was to 
dictate to the Government of Mexico a 
Jaw authorizing French citizens at all 
times to exercise retail trade in Mexico, 
Another wasa claim of 600,000 dollars 
for compensation in respect of injuries 
alleged to have been suffered by French 
subjects residing in Mexico. Now, the 
Mexican government had shown every 
disposition to act fairly with respect to 
both these demands, Rather than risk 
the continuation of hostilities they had 
offered to make a concession as to the 
umount claimed by the French, and, in 
point of fact, the French inhabitants of 
Mexico did exercise retail trade in Mex- 
ico, without any interference on the part 
of the Mexican government, and neither 
that government nor the congress had 
ever thought of prohibiting the French 
inhabitants from exercising retail trade. 
But when France claimed a right for her 
subjects to exercise such trade in Mexico, 
under all circumstances and in all time, 
that was a concession which Mexico refused 
to make. There was one more point to 
which he wished to advert: the media- 
tion which had been offered and refused, 
but which there were now hopes of seeing 
accepted, seemed the only means of put- 
ting an end to the differences between 
France and Mexico which interfered so 
materially with our commerce; for it 
would be impossible for France to bring 
the contest to a practical issue. If the 
French took possession of the town of 
Vera Cruz they would be able to effect 
nothing ; for that town was situated in 
the midst of a desert, all supplies had to be 
brought from a distance, and the whole 
population around would be in league 
against the foreigners in possession of Vera 
Cruz. Then the climate, which was 
such as an European constitution could 
not support, must render the French 
occupation very precarious; nor would 
the situation of the invaders be better 
if they penetrated into the interior of 
the country and reached the table land, 


| 


'the Secretary of Foreign Affairs, to do 
every thing in his power to extricate 
Mexico from her embarrassments and to 


bring the dispute to a close. . He could 


not be in a better position for that pur- 


| pose than he was at present, for the honour 
_of France had been satisfied, and every just 
/cancession had been made on the part of 
| Mexico. Ifthe motion were withdrawn it 
would be under the firm persuasion that 
‘the noble Lord would make use of the pre- 


sentopportunity, and, after the sentiments 
whichhad been in that debate expressed 
from all pa:ties in the House, the noble 
‘Lord could not fail to be successful when 
‘he made those representations, which he 
was bound to make, to the Government 
of France. 

Lord Eliot rose to make a few remarks 
'on the observations which had fallen from 
| the learned Doctor opposite (Sir S. Lush- 
lington), and to state briefly his opinion 
on the conduct of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment with respect to the proceedings con- 
nected with the Mexican blockade. That 
learned Gentleman had said, that any 
blockade to be real and legitimate must 
be effective in all points, and in this opi- 
nion he entirely concurred. Now, it ap- 
peared from a letter of the French Admi- 
ral Baudin, bearing date the 29th of 
November, that the blockade was not uni- 
versal; and, indeed, it was clear, that the 
squadron there engaged could not effect- 
ually blockade a coast extending above 
1,500 miles. He would protest, therefore, 
against an illegal exercise of a question- 
able right. He hoped, that the negotia- 
tion which, he understood, was on foot 
would speedily terminate the differences 
unhappily existing between France and 
Mexico; and he entertained this hope 
with a greater degree of confidence, be- 
cause the negotiation between England 
and France, had been intrusted to her 
Majesty's representative in the latter coun- 
try, than whom no man more able, no 
public servant more faithful, ever existed. 
He concurred in the importance of main- 
taining our amicable relations with France; 
but without any desire to interrupt these 
relations, it was the duty of that House 
to interfere whenever the honour and in- 
tevests of Great Britain were at stake. He 
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thought the country was under great obli- 
gations to the noble Lord—for having 
brought the question forward ; for the opi- 
nions which had been indiscriminately 
expressed on all sides of the House, would 
have the beneficial effect of strengthening 
the hands of the noble Viscount, and of en- 
abling him to press with greater force the 
remonstrances which he bad no doubt he 
would address to the French government. 

Sir De Lacy Evans wished to offer an 
observation on one point connected with 
the debate. The learned Doctor, the 
Member for the Tower Hamlets, had ob- 
served, that whatever expressions might 
have been used in noticing the propriety 
of defending the interests of British com- 
merce, he hoped, that nothing which took 
place that night might interfere with our 
friendly relations with France. He entirely 
concurred inthe expression of thathope, and 
that appeared to be the universal feeling 
on the subject ; but there was one matter, 
which must be his apology for addressing 
the House after the full discussion which 
the question had received on the subject. 
Some months back he had been in Paris, 
and there much had been said of the ob- 
servations in the English public press re- 
garding the blockade of Mexico. At that 
time the question was first brought for- 
ward. He afterwards had had the honour 
of an interview with one of the most in- 
fluential statesmen of France, and it was 
with that eminent person an object of the 
greatest anxiety—an object which he 
wished especially to press on the Liberal 
party of this country—that in the discus- 
sions on that subject here, they should 
avoid indiscriminate application of the 
terms Government and France. These 
terms, however, had, throughout that dis- 
cussion, been used indiscriminately by 
hon. Members, and the word France had 
been used as frequently as the Government 
of France. He had therefore, thought 
it right to mention that the influential 
individual to whom he had _ alluded, 
had expressed a desire, that they, in their 
discussions in this country, should draw a 
distinction between the policy of the go- 
vernment of the Cabinet of Count Moleé, 
and the feelings of the people of France ; 
and he felt assured, that whatever steps 
might be taken by the Governments, hav- 
ing a tendency to interrupt the amicable 
relations existing between the two coun- 
tries, they would not be sanctioned by the 
feelings of the people at large. 
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| Sir R. Peel thought it had been truly 
| remarked, that the subject under discus- 
|sion had been exhausted in the present 
| debate, and no speech had contributed in 
a greater degree to this result than the 
speech of the hon. Member for the city of 
| London, which was a speech well worthy 
of the representative of that great mercan- 
| tile constituency, and the speech of the 
}hon. and learned civilian who had laid 
| down the doctrines and principles of the 
law of nations with a clearness worthy of 
the sentiments embodied in that speech. 
The noble Lo:d the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, had said, that the French govern- 
iment had fally satisfied him with regard 
| to the French occupation of the Mexican 
‘ territory—he had said, that the assurances 
given by the French government upon 
this subject were formal and satisfactory, 
and such as to allay any suspicion which 
might be entertained as to the future in- 
tentions of France. If these assurances 
were of that description, what possible ob- 
jection could there be to producing them ? 
The impression which the debate had pro- 
duced on his mind was, that there was 
very little use in having either a British 
fleet or a British consul at a foreign sta- 
tion; for it had been contended, that how- 
ever great a force we might have had in 
the Gulf of Mexico, it could have afforded 
no protection to British commerce in that 
part of the world. Then for what purpose 
did we maintain a peace establishment ? 
He had thought it was for the protection 
of British commerce in all parts of the 
world. It appeared, that there was a 
large British force on the West India 
station for the protection of British com- 
merce ; in what manner was that force to 
act? Why it had been said, that a Brit- 
ish commodore was stationed at Mexico, 
and he had power over eight ships of war 
in the West Indies, which he could com- 
mand to the Gulf of Mexico if their pre- 
sence was required ; and that, because he 
had not called for them, it was clear, that 
no British interest was placed in danger. 
Now, consider in how difficult a situation 
that officer was placed ; if he were called 
upon to decide upon his own authority 
what kind of demonstrations ought to be 
made towards France while he was left 
without any instructions from those who 
were better acquainted with the state of 
our relations with France, than this com- 
modore could possibly be. Would he 
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before it could be necessary for him to 
act? It was very hard to devolve 
upon this commodore the responsibility, 
which properly belonged to the govern- 
ment, who had the power and whose 
duty it was to send him instructions. 
The noble Lord who had brought forward 
the motion, had been represented, in the 
course of the debate, as having admitted, 
that in point of fact, British interests had 
sustained no injury. If the noble Lord 
admitted that, he did not agree with him ; 
but that noble Lord had, as he (Sir R. 
Peel) understood, admitted no such thing. 
He had merely said, that it was not 
necessary for his argument that any injury 
should have been actually sustained. Now, 
the noble Lord had stated, that after the 
capture of San Juan d’Ulloa, such alarm 
spread among the British residents at Vera 
Cruz, that all of them except the consul, 
left the town, and removed as far as they 
could from it, taking all their moveables. 
Then, he asked, when such alarms pre- 
vailed, what naval power had we upon 
the spot? He did not ask what force we 
had for the purpose of engaging in hosti- 
lities against France, or for the purpose of 
interfering with the blockade, but for the 


purpose of affording protection to our owu 
subjects, which France herself would have 


permitted us todo. Why, thirty English 
had been protected by the British packet ; 
thus assistance had been afforded by slight 
means, but if the city were abandoned by 
all the British, could it be maintained, 
that a single packet was sufficient for the 
station? Among the papers already pre- 
sented, he found a letter dated July, 
addressed to the Lords of the Admiralty 
by persons deeply interested in the trade 
of Mexico, in which it was stated that 
captain Kirk, with acargo of the value of 
50,000. had returned to Liverpool, having 
been warned by the French squadron, 
The captain was permitted to land at Vera 
Cruz, for the purpose of having an inter- 
view with the consignees, which was 
necessary; but how was the landing 
effected? To whom was a British mer- 
chant indebted for the privilege of land- 
ing? Why, he was allowed to land and 
have his necessary interview with the 
consignees, solely through the kindness of 
the captain of an American brig, who lent 
his boat to convey the English captain to 
and from Vera Cruz. If this were true, 
how advantageous to Biitish commerce 
would haye been the presence of a British 
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sloop of war? The noble Lord said, that 
if we had sent a British squadron to the 
Gulf of Mexico, it would have afforded no 
defence to the place unless we were pre- 
pared to issue a declaration of war against 
France. He was the last person in that 
House to wish to give any intimation of 
war with that country; he desired to 
preserve with her the most amicable rela- 
tions, but this desire would never prevent 
him from expressing his opinion of the con- 
duct of France when he should think it ne- 
cessary. Hecould not concur intheopinion, 
that the presence of a naval force for the 
protection of British interests would have 
been useless. He could conceive that the 
subordinate authoritiesof a great poweract- 
ing at a distance from home, would be re- 
strained from violence by the presence of 
such a force. Would the noble Lord tell 
him for what purpose a British fleet was 
now on that station? The noble Lord 
said that it was for the purpose of adding 
moral weight to the representations of 
the British minister at Mexico. If, then, 
the presence of a British fleet without any 
intention to go to war, had such a salutary 
moral influence over the weaker power, 
why should it not exercise a like influence 
over the stronger? Had we anything to 
exact from Mexico? Then what moral 
influence could we have over the weaker 
party that was independent of us? The 
noble Lord said, that we were not to 
go all over the world to find whether any 
two powers were in a state of hostility, 
aud then to insist on their becoming ami- 
cable. Perhaps we had no right to inter- 
fere in such cases; but if that were correct, 
what right had we to send a fleet to the 
Gulf of Mexico, for the purpose of adding 
naval influence to the representations of 
our minister there? Suppose Mexico 
should decline the interference ; suppose 
she should say, “ France has no right, by 
fear of war to ask what is unjust. France 
has no right to dictate on what terms the 
citizens of France should set up any trade 
in Mexico; it isa matter of internal ar- 
rangement, which, if we concede, we shall 
forfeit the independence of our state. It 
is better to go to war than tosuffer this dic- 
tation ; we must, therefore, refuse the inter- 
ference of the British consul, and we must 
decline all mediation.” What would be 
the use of moral influence ? for what right 
should we have to interfere? The noble 
Lord could not understand the meaning of 
a fleet to protect our commerce, exrept in 
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cases of piracy, and he said, that we ought 
to presume that every government would 
he actuated by principles of equity and 
justice, and that our commerce, therefore, 
was in no danger—then there was no 
necessity for a fleet. Yet, if unjust con- 
ditions were tried to be exacted by strong 
powers from weak, and that our commer- 
cial interests with the weaker power should 
be affected thereby, this was exactly a case | 
in which to give confidence to the weaker 
power, and to remove the evil to our own | 
commerce ; a squadron would be necessary 
to act as a control or asa moral influence, 
if the noble Lord pleased so to call it, 
over the subordinate authorities of the 
great power; and this was precisely the 
occasion when, if a fleet were kept up, it 
might be usefully employed. He thought, 
therefore, that there had been no vindica- 
tion of the Government, for our not having 
had a naval force in the Gulf of Mexico ; 
and it would be impossible to carry out | 


the boast of Mr. Canning, ‘that to redress | 
the balance of the old world, he had called 

into existence the new;” if we allowed | 
our South American influente to be un- | 
dermined, and if we allowed quarrels to | 
arise and strong powers to enforce, at the | 
point of the sword, satisfaction for alleged | 
injuries, and new principles for the future | 
to be thus established; and unless by our | 
amicable representations in the cause of | 
justice, we prevented the prosecution of | 
aggressions against the independent states 

of South America. 

Viscount Palmerston said, that the right 
hon. Baronet had misunderstood him if he 
supposed that he had said, that in his opin- 
ion we had no alternative between tacit 
acquiescence and war with France. What 
he had said, and what he meant was, that 
the arguments which had been used by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite appeared to him 
to lead to such a conclusion; in fact, he 
had combated those arguments, and in | 
doing so, he had stated his belief that there 
was another course, the amicable interpo- 
sition of our good offices between the two 
parties. The right hon. Baronet need not 
have asked of what use the presence of a 
naval force was in adding weight to the 
representation of our minister, and for re- 
conciling conflicting parties, for his speech 
proved that he did not undervalue its pre- 
sence. It was perfectly evident, that it 
was of advantage, as well in the case of 
the strong as in the case of the weaker 
power. The right hon. Baronet asked also 
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what was the use of our naval force if it 
| were not to protect our commerce. He 
| admitted, that such was the main object of 
, our naval force in time of peace, and it 
was distributed over different parts of the 
globe, and was specifically employed for 
that object. He was sure that he need not 
explain that there were perpetually occur- 
ring cases not between third parties, but 
between our own subjects and the subordi- 
nate officers of other governments, or bes 
tween our own subjects and other govern- 
ments themselves, when the presence of a 
naval force was a direct protection, and 
that its use was not confined merely to such 
questions as that between France and Mex- 
ico. The right hon. Baronet had quoted 
the case of the captain of a merchantman 
who had landed during the blockade at 
Vera Cruz, and that, in the absence of a 
British ship of war, had been put on shore 
by an American boat ; but of course the 
right hon. Baronet must be aware, that a 
ship of war would have had no right to 
enter the harbour without the consent of 
the blockading force, so that it would have 
been impossible for the individual to have 


, got on shore at Vera Cruz from a British 


man of war without the consent of the 
blockading squadron. But even as to this, 
the return which the right hon. Baronet 
held in his hand showed, that in the month 
of June, or early in July, a British ship 
of war sailed from Jamaica, and had ar- 
rived at Vera Cruz not long after. The 
right hon. Baronet had asked, whether be- 
fore the French had landed and dismantled 
the fortifications, for they had not carried 
the town by assault, and after the fort had 
been taken, it was true that the British 
subjects had left Vera Cruz, taking with 
them their moveables? He had stated 
this on the authority of the consul, who, 
in a dispatch, informed the Government 
that the merchants of all nations had left 
the town, and that he was almost the only 
person left ; and that he had deemed it his 
duty to be at his post to take charge of the 
property. The fact that all persons who 
chose had left in the interval between the 
dismantling of the town and the capture 
of the fort, showed that there was ample 
time for the British residents to withdraw, 
and he had never heard that any loss had 
been suffered by any person. One word 
as to the amendment of the hon. Member 
for Belfast. He certainly objected to the 
production of the papers. The hon. Gen- 
tleman had asked, whether any application 
had been made to the two Governments to 
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confirm the treaty of 1817. To which he 
must reply, that no such appl sation had 
been made. By the treaty of Vienna—for 
the provisions of the treaty of Utrecht had 
long lapsed in the variations of war—and 
by the 107th article of that treaty, the 
Prince Regent of Portugal and the Brazils, 
to manifest, in the most indisputable man- 
ner, his consideration for the King of 
France, agreed to restore Guiana up to the 
river Amazon, in the 4th and 5th degrees 
of northern latitude, being the same limit- 
ation as it was considered was imposed on 
Portugal by the treaty of Utrecht. Whilst 
by the treaty of 1817, between Portugal 
and France, it was declared, that his most 
faithful Majesty, to carry into execution 
the 107th article of the treaty of Vienna, 
engaged to restore to the king of France, 
in three months or sooner, French Guiana 
up to the river Amazon, and specifying the 
precise degree of longitude west of the 
island of Ferro. The state of the case 
between France and Brazil was this:— 
Compensation never having been made, the 
French government recently took posses- 
sion of the contested territory —not, how- 
ever, to the extent supposed by the hon, 
Member for Belfast ; for he (Lord Palmer- 
ston) thought, that the portion of territory 
occupied by them was very far short of the 
mouth of the Amazon. <A_ negotiation 
was at the present moment going on be- 
tween the two governments, and also a 


negotiation between this country and 
France. Pending that negotiation it 


would not be consistent with the claims of 
the public service to consent to the pro- 
duction of the additional papers moved for 
by the hon. Member for Belfast; he, 
therefore, felt it his duty to object to the 
production of these papers. The hon. 
Gentleman, however, might rest assured, 
that the subject had not escaped the atten- 
tion of Government. France had been 
commmunicated with for the purpose of 
ascertaining amicably what had been the 
cause of the occupation, and in the hope 
that an accommodation between the two 
governments might be effected, 

Sir Robert Peel said, that as the noble 
Lord had received such formal and satis- 
factory guarantees from the French go- 
vernment on the subject of this oceupa- 
tion, he hoped the noble Lord would give 
the House also the satisfaction of perusing 
them. 


Viscount Palmerston would give the 
right hon, Baronet an answer on a future 
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occasion as to the production of the papers 
in question. 

Mr. E, Tennent wished to know what 
answer the noble Lord had received with 
regard to the application of British sub- 
jectsin Para for compensation. 

Viscount Palmerston said, the British 
Government had applied to the Brazilian 
covernment for compensation to our sub- 
jects. The Brazilian government denied 
the claim, and offered reasons in support 
of that denial, and there had been a great 
deal of correspondence between the two 
governments on the subject. The last 
answer of the British Government was 
sent out some time back, but no reply had 
as yet been received. He hoped, there- 
fore, thatthe hon. Gentleman wouldsee that 
the claims of the public service required 
that he should postpone his application 
until the negotiation was closed one way 
or another. 

In reply to an observation (inaudible) 
by Mr. E. Tennent, 

Viscount Palmerston said, that the hon, 
Member was mistaken in supposing that 
instructions had been sent out to our 
minister at the Brazils to enforce a posi- 
tive demand, 

Mr. M. Phillips thought, thatthe French 
had forgotten their honour, and had far 
outstepped what was due from one nation 
to another, and especially from the stronger 
to the weaker, when they required payment 
of 200,000 dollars as the expenses of the 
expedition. 

Amendment withdrawn. 


Original mo- 
tion agreed to. 


mis “we 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, March 20, 1839. 


Minutes.) Petitions presented. By Lord SAnpon, and 
Messrs. GIBSON, HINDLEY, ALSTON, DUGDALE, MILLS, 
BAINES, PARKER, MARSLAND, W. DUNCOMBE, PLUMP- 
TRE, SCARLETT, BROADLEY, D’IsrAgui, GrRimgpitcr, 
and Fenton, from a number of places, against the Beer- 
laws.—-By Mr. MARK PHILLIPS, Mr. Hume, Mr. Mus- 
KETT, Sir JAMesS DuKE, WARBURTON, and HINDLEY, 
from the Beer Sellers and other persons of a number of 
places, in fayour of the Beer-laws; and praying for In- 
quiry into the system, and for Equality with the Licensed 
Victuallers—By Mr. Easruope, from Leicester, and Mr. 
Greenaway, from one place, for a Uniform Penny 
Postage.—By Mr. Battery, from Sudbury, against any 
further Grant to Maynooth College.—By Mr. O’CONNELL, 
and Sir C, Sryur, from ten counties in Ireland, for 
Equal Justice, and Equal Political Rights.—By Mr. 
PiumpTrRe, from a place in Essex, against any plan of 
National Education not founded on the Scriptures ; also 
from another place, for the Repeal of the Catholic Eman- 
cipation Act.—-By Mr. Mixes, from Glastonbury, against 
the Repeal of the Corn-laws,—By Mr. Hopgson, from 
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Northumberland, for Church Extension in Canada.—By 
Mr. M. J. O’ConNELL, for Railroads in Ireland. By Mr. 
Bramston, from Essex, in favour of the County Courts 
Bill.—By Mr. Power, from Waterford, for Corporate 
Reform.—By Mr. H. Lusuineron, from the Tower 
Hamlets, for Improving the Metropolis.—By Mr. Alder- 
man Humpuery, from Aldgate, against the City Police 
Bill.—By Mr. Hume, from Harbour Grace, and Carbo- 
nicre (Newfoundland), for Inquiry into the state of the 
Colony. 


Sale of Beer. 


Sate or Beer.| Mr. Pakington rose 
to move the second reading of the Bill for 
the amendment of the Sale of Beer Act. 
It had become indispensable that Parlia- 
ment should interfere upon this subject, 
and he would shortly explain the nature 
of the provisions which he had ventured 
to suggest. It must be in the recollection 
of hon. Members, that when the present 
Act passed in 1830, it was predicted by 


those who were opposed to the Act, that | 


it would be impossible that it should come 
into operation without producing the most 
prejudicial and dangerous effects upon 
the morals of the people. All these pre- 
dictions had been verified, and the evil 
had become even greater than had been 
anticipated. 
conducing to the comfort of the labouring 
classes, had only pandered to their vices. 
Not a year had elapsed from the passing 
of the Beer Act before these evils came 


into operation, and in 1833, three years | 


after the passing of the Act, they had in- 
creased to such an extent that a Com- 
mittee was appointed to investigate this 
subject, and an Act passed to amend the 
former Act. That Act had proved a 
complete nullity. The time had now come 
when the complaints of the clergy and 


magistracy on this subject ought to be | 
attended to, and the Beer Act be either | 


totally repealed or greatly modified. He 
had no doubt he should be opposed on 
financial grounds, and the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite had moved for returns, 
which showed an increase in the malt-tax 
since the passing of the Beer Bill. Now 
this tax, although not to the same extent, 
had imcreased in Scotland, and when it 
was considered that the duty was taken 
off beer at the same time, he did not 
think they could fairly attribute this in- 
crease in the malt-tax to the passing of 
the Beer Act. When the question was 
last before the House, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer wished them to consider 
the vast amount of capital invested in 
beer-shops, but the Bill which was now 
under discussion would leave untouched 
all those houses where capital to any 
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ereat extent was vested. When the Beer 
Act was introduced, no tenderness was 
shown to the licensed victuallers, notwith- 
standing the very large amount of capital 
invested in public-houses. The House 
would hear, no doubt, of the necessity for 
free trade in an article so essential to the 
poorer classes as beer, and of all the 
monopolies which previously existed. But 
all this must give way before the para- 
mount consideration of the demoralising 
tendency of the Sale of Beer Act. On 
| that ground he took his stand, and trusted 
‘he should be able to convince the House 
‘of the necessity of interfering. In 1833 
and 1834 Committees were appointed, 
' before which the strongest evidence was 
‘given as to the true nature and de. 
moralising tendency of the Act. The 
third resolution of the Committee on 
Drunkenness stated, that there was a 
house for the sale of intoxicating liquors 
for every twenty families throughout the 
country. The House was bound to look 
‘also to the effects of intoxication im en- 
tailing one of the worst calamities that 
could befal human nature. By the evi- 
dence of Sir H. Ellis, it appeared that in 
one year, out of 28 patients who were 
under his care, 19 had become insane 
through habits of intoxication. The evi- 
dence of Mr. Wright, a magistrate of the 
‘county of Hants, showed that, in the 
gaols of that county, out of 118 prisoners, 
/116 attributed their crimes and mis- 
| fortunes to their frequenting beer-shops. 
He would call the attention of the House 
‘to the case of several persons who had 
been executed. The two who were exe- 
cuted in Cambridgeshire for the murder 
of Lord Hardwicke’s keeper, in the last 
moments of their existence, attributed 
their crimes to the associates they had 
picked up in beer-shops. The same had 
been said by two men who had been 
executed in Somerset. Petitions from the 
magistracy of no less than twenty-four 
counties in England had been presented 
against these laws; and a meeting was 
held in the county with which he was 
connected (Worcestershire), at which men 
of all parties attended, Liberal as well 
as Conservative, and expressed their ab- 
horrence of the crimes and outrages which 
these laws had generated. Perhaps a 
statement might be made, that the evils 
arising from the present law were not 
so great at present as they had been. In 
answer to that statement, he would only 
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point to the number of petitions that had 
been presented during the present Session 
from all classes of society, and to the evi- 
dence of numerous magistrates and other 
persons throughout the country. The 
hon. Gentleman then read to the House 
several letters and other documents, all 
bearing testimony to the demoralizing 
effect of the Beer-law. Amongst them 
were, a letter from a clergyman in a small 
town in Suffolk; a letter from Mr. Foster, 
of Manchester; and declarations from the 
chief constable of the town of Halifax, 
the churchwardens and overseers of Man- 
chester, and the mayor of Worcester. In 
Leeds, during the three years next before 
the passing of the Beer Act, there had 
been brought before the magistrates on 
charges of drunkenness 639 persons, and 
during the three years immediately follow- 
ing the passing of that Act, there had 
been brought up on a similar charge no 
less than 2,023 persons. He had several 
other documents from various towns in 
England, all tending to prove the dreadful 
effects of the present system; but he 
would not weary the House by reading 
them, for he was sure that no hon. Mem- 
ber would attempt to deny that those 
effects had been produced. Such being 
the evils of the measure, the question was, 
what was the best mode of correcting and 
remedying those grievances. At first he 
was inclined to think, that no measure 
would be effectual that did not pro- 
hibit the drinking of beer on the pre- 
mises; but upon further considering the 
subject, he was disposed to think, that 
a corrective measure, provided it could 
be made sufficiently strong, would be 
the best. Before the Committee of 
1833 the Mayor of Leeds was asked, “Do 
you think that preventing the sale of beer 
on the premises would tend to remove the 
inconveniences of the present system ?” 
The answer was, ‘‘I think something of 
that kind was tried some time ago, but it 
was evaded in this way; persons, after 
procuring their beer at a beer shop, would 
go to a kind of partnership concern over 
the way, where they would drink the 
liquor.” There was a difficulty in apply- 
ing police regulations to such houses. If 
drinking on the premises was allowed, 
the old system must be resorted to, of 
licensing public-houses. But though he 


did not wish to throw any reflections on 
the magistrates, he did not think it ex- 
pedient, if any other remedy could be 
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devised, that the licensing should, in these 
excited times, be committed to the magis- 
trates, as it would doubtless subject them 
to a suspicion which it was desirable should 
not attach to the bench. He trusted this 
bill would be suffered to go into commit- 
tee, when he would explain its provisions. 
He would only state that, taking the rating 
of the house as a criterion for allowing a 
licence had been suggested by the Com- 
mittee of 1833. He had fixed a rating of 
102, per annum in country towns, as 
being necessary for a licence to sell beer, 
and it should be remembered that, by the 
Parochial Assessment Act, the rating must 
be areal one. It might be said, that the 
rating was not a proper test, because the 
value of property was different in different 
counties, but he did not think this ob- 
jection of importance, because the value 
of property was always in proportion to 
the population. It had been found in 
large towns that a rating of 10/. was 
insufficient to secure the respectability 
of the parties keeping these houses, and 
therefore, he proposed to raise the rating, 
under those circumstances, to 15/. annu- 
ally. He also proposed, as a further 
guarantee, that the person applying fora 
licence should be known to have occupied 
the premises for a certain time previous to 
applying for his licence. This, he thought, 
would prevent improper persons from ap- 
plying for licences, and also prevent 
brewers from building houses for the pur- 
pose of selling beer by means of their 
agents. He should wish to prevent the 
too great facility of transferring licences ; 
at the same time he would introduce a 
clause allowing the transfer of licences to 
the widow or the children without delay 
or hardship. He would also correct an 
error in the 7th clause, which had crept 
in, relative to the sale of beer on the pre- 
mises. He trusted the House would permit 
the bill to go into committee, and would 
allow the bill to pass in its integrity. If 
the bill were not calculated to meet the 
wishes of every Member, it was calculated 
to remove many of the evils which were 
so much complained of. Looking to the 
question before the House—looking to 
the pecuniary interests involved on the 
one hand, and the highest interests of 
human nature on the other, he trusted 
the matter would be discussed with calm- 
ness and quietness, and that hon. Mem- 
bers would approach the subject with an 
anxious desire to correct the evils which 
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now existed. The hon. Member concluded 
by moving the second reading of the bill. 

Mr. Warburton said, upon the last dis- 
cussion of this subject he had told the 
hon. Member, that if the bill was made 
one of police, if it was to regulate beer- 
shops, it would meet with no opposition, | 
If the hon. Member would defer the com- | 
mittee until after Easter, he would offer 
no opposition to the second reading of the 
bill. Every crime that was now committed 
was attributed to beer-houses. Why, 
crimes existed before beer-shops, and even 
Mr. Wright, who had been quoted, said, 
that criminals had made confessions, and 
before the beer-shops were opened, and 
then they attributed their folly to the asso- 
ciates they made in licensed houses. Mr. 
Wright attributed the incendiarism of 
1829 and 1830 to the beer-shops, when 
the fact was, the Sale of Beer Act, did 
not come into operation till October, 1830. 
Crimes, he was prepared to prove, had 
not only not increased, but had actually 
decreased. It was boasted of, only a few 
nights ago, that the deposits in savings’ 
banks had much increased. Was that a 
sign of greater drunkenness? So long as 
beer was made good it would be drunk. 
To prevent that, they must either make 
the beer much worse, or prevent its sale 
altogether. He had no doubt but the, 
country would be more moral if the sale} 
of all intoxicating liquors was prohibited. | 
But were they able to do so? At all| 
events let them not allow beer to be sold 
under one set of circumstances, and pre- 
vent a free trade. Under this bill the| 
landlord would have the whole power of 
the licensing magistrates, and to that he 
should prefer the old system. Under the | 
bill, a new house built on purpose for the | 
trade could not be opened at all, and if a! 
person disposed of his business in the beer 
trade, that house could not be opened by 
the buyer under one twelvemonth. Then, 
by the bill, the sellers of beer were to be 
much heavier taxed—the licence was to 
be raised from 3/. 3s. to 5l. 5s. If the 
committee were postponed till after Easter, 
he should not oppose the bill in that 
stage. 

Mr. W. Duncombe believed it was 
almost generally the opinion throughout 
the country, that beer-shops had much de- 
moralized the people. In the county he 
had the honour to represent, at the Assizes, 
the Judge, the Grand Jury, and the Ma- 
gistrates all said these shops were the 
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fertile sources of crime. He had not the 
slightest wish to curtail the enjoyments of 
the people, on the contrary, he wished to 
elevate them in their moral state, and make 
them more happy. 

Sir C. Burrell said, in the country, beer 
shops were the resort of poachers and 
thieves, and in them many great crimes had 
been planned. When the Beer Act was 
before the House, it was said the poor 
would have the benefit of cheap and better 
beer. But was that the case—had not the 
whole trade fallen into the hands of the 
large brewers? He knew one brewer who 
had no less than sixty of these beer shops 
of his own. 

Mr. Hume was glad he had given way 
to the right hon. Gentleman, because his 
statements would be of importance in 
enabling the House to come to a proper 
decision. The House would not, however, 
take the statements of the hon. Gentleman 
opposite without some reservation, for it 
was well known that tens of thousands of 
the working classes, for whose accommo- 
dations these shops had _ been established, 
had stated that they now got much better 
and cheaper beer than formerly. He 
denied that there was any immorality or 
intemperance practised in these shops. 
The poor man could enjoy his beer in 
moderation, and perhaps in that respect 
set an example to persons of a higher rank ; 
and he need not refer to club-houses 
and hells.—in proof of the immorality 
and intemperance prevailing in the higher 
classes. He was warranted in making 
that statement by what had occurred 
during the fair in Hyde Park after the 
Coronation, and the evidence there was, 
that there were more persons of the 
class of the hon. Gentleman, in point of 
rank and property, engaged in riot and 
drunkenness than of the lower classes. 
The hon. Member referred to the evidence 
of Col. Rowan and Mr. Mayne for the 
purpose of showing that drunkenness and 
crime had diminished in the metropolis 
and its neighbourhood, and that was 
ascribed to the increase of beer-houses and 
the diminished sale of spirits. It appeared 
also from the same evidence, that the num- 
ber of convictions which had taken place 
were much greater in the case of public 
houses than in beer shops. Of every 100 
persons who had been convicted for 
adulterating beer, ninety-three were pub- 
licans and seven the keepers of beer shops. 
He thought he had offered sufficient evi« 
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dence to the House, to show that the as- 
sertions of the hon. Gentleman were not 
warranted by the fact. 

Sir Edward Knatchbull would rather 
reserve what he had to say until the bill 
went into Committee. He thought, how- 
ever, that the hon. Gentleman whatever 
might be the cause, had taken up a very 
strong prejudice against the Licensed 
Victuallers. He thought the Government 
ought to take the question into its own 
hands, and introduce some general mea- 
sures for the better regulation of both beer- 
houses and public houses. ‘This would 
probably best please all classes. He 
thought the hon. Gentleman would have 
great difficulty in getting his bill passed. 

Mr. Slaney thought the hon. Member 
for Kilkenny was mistaken in his criminal 
statistics —the fact being, that crime instead 
of having diminished, as be had said, had 
fearfully increased. Thirty years ago the 
committals for crime im this country, were 
only 5,000, now they had swelled to 
30,000, while the growth of the popula- 
tion bad not been in anything like a cor- 


_ responding ratio. He thought the beer- 


houses held out irresistible temptations 
to the poor and the lower classes, and 
tended towards general crime and de- 
moralization. He must, therefore, support 
the bill of the hon. Member for Droit- 
wich, and, whether the Government 
should take the measure into its own 
hands or not, the country would still be 
much indebted to him. 

Mr. Aglonby thought that the beer 
sellers should not be ridden over because 
they were poor. He concurred generally 
with Mr, Hume that a most unjust outery 
had been raised against the beer sellers. 
Perhaps it would be better if the Govern- 
ment would introduce a measure for the re- 
gulation of all parties connected with the 
question. He would, however, at once 
agree to the second reading of the bill, but 
would most diligently watch it when it 
came before the Committee. 

Mr. P. Howard objected to that clause 
of the bill which proposed that the prices 
of licences should be raised. Licensing 
should not be raised, except in the case of 
a war, or some other great emergency. He 
could see no necessity for the bill. He 
would prefer to see the present system 
retained under the superintendence of an 
effective rural police. 

Mr. R. T. Parker read a statement 
which asserted, that about Manchester, 
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many of the beer-houses were conducted 
as brothels, and the landlords were tried 
in great numbers for theft at every ses- 
sions in Salford. There were us many as 
480 beer-house keepers tried in 1838. 
He trusted his hon. Friend would not allow 
the Government to take his bill out of his 
own hands. 
Bill read a second time. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, March 21, 1829. 


MintTes.] Bills. Read a first time :—Tithe Compositions 
Arrears (Ireland). 

Petitions presented. By the Duke of Bucktnauam, the 
Earls of SHAFTESBURY, M&aTH, WINCHILSEA, and 
STANHOPE, the Marquess of WerstmeaATH, and Lord 
REDESDALE, from a number of places, against the 
Repeal of the Corn-laws.—By the Earl of CAMPERDOWN, 
from Leith, and Lord Foury, from several places, for 
the Repeal of the Corn-laws.—By the Duke of Buckine- 
HAM, from three places, Lord HATHERTON, from Uttox- 
eter, and Lord RAyLxeiGH, from a place in Essex, for the 
Repeal of the Beer-laws.—By Lord RipespALe, from 
several places in Seotland, for Church Extension.—By 
Lord Fo.sy, from one place, for a Uniform Penny 
Postage.—By the Marquess of WINCHILSEA, from Mal- 
don, and another place, against any further Grant to 
Maynooth College ; also from a place in Yorkshire, for 
excluding Roman Catholics from Parliament, 


GoveRNMENT OF IReELAND.] The 
Earl of Roden rose on the Order of the 
Day to bring forward kis motion relative 
to the state of Ireland, and said, he could 
assure their Lordships that he regretted 
greatly that some of his noble Friends 
near him had not undertaken the most 
important subject which it now became 
his duty to bring under the consideration 
of the House; for he could sincerely as- 
sure their Lordships that nothing but a 
strong and imperative sense of public 
duty could have induced him to forego 
the happiness and tranquillity of his do- 
mestic circle to come into that House, 
year after year, to occupy thew Lordships’ 
attention with the unhappy and distracted 
condition of the country to which he be- 
longed. But the state of that country 
rendered it incumbent on him to take that 
course. Sharing as he did in the opin- 
ions, and possessing the confidence, of a 
very large and much-respected portion of 
his fellow-countrymen, he felt that he 
should be acting in a very criminal man- 
ner indeed were he not, in this hour of 
deep and great distress in which his coun- 
try was placed—distress which, in his 
lifetime, until lately, was altogether un- 
known—were he not to come forward and 
to state plainly what appeared to him to 
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be the causes, many at least of the | 
causes, which rendered life and property | 
insecure in various parts of Ireland—_ 
causes of such a nature as operated to 
strike terror into the minds of the peace- | 
able, and to prevent many, very many in- 
dividuals in that country, from the exer- 
cise of that civil and religious liberty, 
which it was the duty of a good and 
efficient Government to provide for, under 
all circumstances, however difficult, and 
without any reference to personal or to 
party feeling. Ile would freely confess 
to their Lordships, that the subject which 
he was compelled to bring forward this 
night he found one of considerable difli- 
culty-—not because he had not matter, 
and most painful matter, to bring before 
their Lordships, but because he found the 
subject so vast, its ramifications so exten- 
sive, and its details so numerous, that they 
encumbered bim by their complexity, and 
weighed him down by their importance, 
The great difficulty was, how to compress 
those details into such a space on the one 
hand as would not take up too much of 
their Lordships’ time, and would, on the 
other, enable him to substantiate facts as 
a foundation for the motion with which 
he intended to conclude, Their Lordships 
would remember, that, at the commence- 
ment of the last Session of Parliament, 
there was a paragraph in the Speech from 
the Throne, in which external and “ do- 
mestic” trauquillity was mentioned. Their 
Lordships would also recollect, that the 
noble Lord who seconded the Address 
had extended the application of that pa- 
ragraph, not only to England and Scot- 
Jand, but to Ireland. ‘Their Lordships 
would further recollect, that he objected 
to the application of that paragraph with 
respect to Ireland, and he afterwards sub- 
mitted tothe House a motion on the sub- 
ject. He objected to such an application 


of the paragraph, because he was per- | 
i] . . . 
ent counties, in order to show that crime 


fectly aware that the so-called tranquillity 
of Ireland could be no other than the 
tranquillity of death itself. Why did he 
entertain that feeling? Because he well 
knew, that at the time, there was in ex- 
istence and in full operation, in that 
country, a combination of the most dan- 
gerousand alarming kind—the effects of | 
which had been to terminate the lives of , 
many of those whose exemplary conduct 
had brought them within the vengeance | 
and under the ban of this foul and bloody | 
proscription, Persecution was practised | 
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on individuals the most harmless, the most 
innocent, of lives the most praiseworthy. 
He recollected, that on the occasion of 
his motion, the noble Marquess opposite 
answered his statements with that elo- 
quence and ability which he always mani- 
fested when the .oble Marquess addressed 
their Lordships. That speech he had 
since seen published—published, he be- 
lieved, on authority. Therefore, he felt 
himself at liberty to quote from it, and to 
show, that not one of the facts which he 
had brought under their Lordships’ con- 
sideration had been attempted to be de- 
nied, He should now confine himself to 
certain facts which had occurred since the 
last time he had the honour of addressing 
their Lordships. Those facts would form 
part of his case as a ground for the motion 
with which he meaut to conclude. They 
were facts which tended to prove the real 
state of Ireland at the present moment, 
and to exhibit to their Lordships a picture 
of that country with respect to crime on 
the one hand, and the conspiracy and 
combination which now existed against the 
possibility of obtaining justice, if not in 
all, at least in the great majority of in- 
stances where serious criminal charges 
were made, on the other. The facts 
which he meant to quote were literally 
and truly facts; and if he were not con- 
vinced, that he could prove them to be so 
before acommittce of their Lordships, he 
should not have ventured to trouble the 
House on the subject. He should be able 
to prove, that combination and crime ex- 
isted to such a degree in Ireland as called 
for the interposition of the Legislature— 
as strongly demanded inquiry at the hands 
of their Lordships, ‘That country was 
now suffering under a tyranny, was now 
groaning under a system of proscription, 
which he believed was altogether un- 
known in any oiher country in the world. 
He had taken his statements from differ- 


was not confined to one or two counties; 
that it was not confined to Tipperary or 
Westmeath, in which there had always 
been crime. No; he should prove, that 
crime, in its most frightful and repulsive 
forms, was extending to all the counties 
of Ireland. The first eases he should 
allude to to prove the extent of intimida- 
tion that prevailed, occurred in Tipperary ; 
and first on the list, was the trial of the 
murderers of Messrs. Cooper and Wey- 
land, It was proved on the trial, that 
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the murderers met at public-houses and fused in consequence; for this tremendous 
talked of the murder every Sunday from system of intimidation ran through the 
February to April. People in the neigh- | whole country. In the county of Long- 
bourhood knew of it, and laughed at’ ford, on the estate of a noble Friend of 
them. They would not catch their horses his, Lord Lorton, whose name need only 
when they fled; and women cried out, be mentioned to command respect and 
“Why don’t you come in here?” Du- esteem, near Ballinamuck, no less than 
ring the three months that Mr. Weyland ten murders, or attempts to murder, were 
Jay dying, his father received a note al- perpetrated from May, 1836, to January, 
most daily, to bid him not waste his 1837; and there was but one prosecution. 
money on drugs for his son, as if he A man by the name of Brock was mur- 
recovered, they would shoot him as dered ina field a quarter of a mile from 
soon as he crossed the door. Mr. the village. His unfortunate wife pointed 
O’Keeffe was shot in the street of Thurles, out the murderer to a party of individuals 
At the inquest, three labourers said they standing at the door; but, to use her own 
saw the shot fired, and saw O'Keeffe words, “‘ they scoffed at her.” Another 
turn towards them. Still, they could not |) man (Cathcart) was three times fired at 
identify the murderer. On the evening before he was shot dead, in open day, by 
of the 16th October, a person tried to armed men. Here, also, no evidence 
murder a man named Gleeson in the could be obtained. No later than last 
street at Thurles. There was a person| Monday week, the rev. Mr. Butler re- 
looking on, but he gave no aid to the! ceived a notice that he must part with all 
party assailed. A magistrate had written, his Protestant servants. This he refused 
“ T never heard of any instance when any | to do, and one of his servants going into 
inhabitant of Thurles came forward to! Longford last week, on his master’s 
prevent outrage.” On the 18th of Sep- | jaunting-car, was attacked and severely 
tember W. Brien was murdered on his, beaten. He now lay in Longford ina hope- 
way to the fair of Castle Otway. On the | less state. He would proceed to Roscom- 


inquest it was proved that at the time | mon. From documents sent to Mr. Drum- 
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the murder was committed, a crowd was | 
present; but, notwithstanding no one 
could identify the murderer, Burke, a | 
herdsman of Mr. Scully, Queen’s Counsel, 
was murdered on the 6th of September, | 
because another labourer had been dis- | 
placed. On the 10th of December, Cur- | 
rie, a carpenter, was murdered, for giving 
Mr. Orde information. He would advert 
next to the county of Sligo, At the trial 
of the murderer of Allan and M’Kenzie, 
the carman, who drove them and saw all | 
the parties, would not identify them, nor 
would any of the crowd. There were four 
cases of carmen travelling on different 
roads from Sligo, who were beaten nearly 
to death. One man, George Cavan, was 
beaten three times. Yet, though he 
knew the parties, he was afraid to prose- 
cute. There were many persons, in the 
last and the preceding summer, found by 
the chaplain in the hospital at Sligo, suf- 
fering from bruises or wounds. They 
knew whom the parties were by whom 
they had been ill treated; but, from fear, 
they refused to inform against them. He 
would next turn to the county of Leitrim. 
A farmer, named Price, employed by 
Lord Clements, was beaten, and threat- 
ened if he dared to prosecute. He res 





mond last spring, it appeared, that there 
was a general combination, night attacks, 
and oaths tendered. But parties would 
not identify the offenders. Lillie, a far- 
mer, was driven from his farm, and was 
obliged to work as a labourer in the town 
of Boyle. As he attributed his moles- 
tation to feelings growing out of an elec- 
tion contest, he last year went back to 
his farm, supposing that those feelings no 
longer existed. He had not, however, 
been there more than a few days, when 
he was again attacked, and compelled to 
seek refuge in Boyle. Guffrey was killed 
in the open street in Keadre last August ; 
but no evidence could be procured from 
those who were in the street at the time. 
He would next notice Westmeath. The 
police had reported to Government that it 
was completely organized. A magistrate 
wrote —‘* Don’t mention our names. We 
are living here only by sufferance, and it 
is not safe for any gentleman to have his 
name brought forward.” He would ask 
his noble Friend, the Lord-lieutenant of 
the county, whether this was an over- 
statement? He did not wish to over- 
state any thing. He would rather under- 
state than overstate; but, in fact, it was 
next to impossible to overstate the fright- 
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ful situation of Ireland. Mr. Hinds, of 
Mitchell’s-town, bought a property in 
May, 1836. This was the case of a gen- 
tleman of fortune, who was anxious to 
vest his money in the purchase of land in 
Ireland. The others were the cases of 
people in humble circumstances. How 
was this gentleman treated? Why, eight 
attacks were made on his property, or on | 
his servants. At last a party of police 
was stationed by Government in his yard. 
Again, the care-taker of Mr. Ennis, 
Queen’s Counsel, was savagely murdered. 
Here, also, no evidence could be obtained. 
Mr. Mears bought a lease of sixty-seven | 
acres of land from Major Elrington, and 
meant to have renewed some others. 
Priest Coghlan denounced Major Elring- 
ton’s agent, Mr. Brabazon, who was mur- 
dered on the 5th of December, in the 
open road. A crowd was near at the 
time, but no evidence could be obtained 
as to the identity of the murderers. A 
Scotch gentleman laid out a large sum of 
money on a property. He warned off a 
leader of a Riband gang, who was cutting 
his turf; He then received a threatening 
notice. Government offered 30/. reward 
for the discovery of the offender, and an 
attack on his farm was the consequence. 
He had received a letter the other day 
from the county of Westmeath, stating 
that an outrage had been committed on 
Friday last, the day on which the com- 
mission was opened at Mullingar, just at 
eleven o’clock, when the chief constable 
had ordered the police to be in attend- 
ance at the court. In this outrage one 
man was shot, and another sadly beaten. 
In Waterford Mr. Keefe, of Mountain- 
castle, was fired at and killed, in April, 
as he was going to mass. Crowds saw it, 
but none stopped the aggressor. By a 
late trial it was proved that there was a 
general organization in Louth. In June 
last, James Anderson, steward of the rev. 
Mr. Wright, was beaten to death. A 
man who was with him, although he saw 
it, would not give evidence. The magis- 
trates of Monaghan had applied for an 
increase of constabulary force. Mr. Gil- 
lespie, a publican and a Roman Catholic, 
three miles from Monaghan, spoke dis- 
paragingly of a Riband leader. The gang 
came to his house in September last and 
beat him. Government offered a reward 
of 30/7; and on the 4th of December they 
returned and stabbed him and took away 
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low formerly, now the calendar contained 
about seventy cases generally. In Clare 
a man named M’Namara and another, 
were indicted for murder at the last as- 
sizes, but intimidation prevented the ne- 
cessary evidence from being given, al- 
though the widow of the murdered man 
was among the witnesses. Mr. Baron 
Richards, who presided in the court, ob- 
served that it afforded a most lamentable 
view of the state of the country, when 
such murders were committed, and none 
could be found to come forward for the 
purpose of bringing the offenders to justice. 
He was afraid of wearying the House in 
going through these details, but he felt 
the necessity of stating them, as the 
grounds of the motion with which he 
intended to conclude. In Limerick 
there had settled on the mountains of 
Latera sixteen Protestant families, who 
were visited by aclergyman, Mr. Stoddart. 
They were continually attacked by their 
neighbours, and they were forced to warn 
the clergyman, whom they paid themselves, 
to desist from coming, and since that the 
persecution they were exposed to was so 
great that ten out of the sixteen had left the 
place. He would mention another case— 
that of Thomas Brazil, who had lands six 
miles from Limerick town. In 1836 he 
refused to memorialize Government in 
favour of two men who he believed had 
murdered his tenant: he became unpopu- 
lar; his tenants would not pay, and he 
ejected them; then no one would cut 
corn; none dared to occupy houses ; and 
armed bodies marched in open day across 
the lands. He applied to Government in 
October for police, and Mr. Drummond 
stated that “too few were employed in 
that neighbourhood in proportion to the 
duties to be performed.” The cases which 
he had now brought forward he had taken 
from twelve counties; but he had not 
taken King’s county; he left that to his 
noble Friend who had taken so active a 
part in the late Jamentable transaction in 
that county—a part which was honourable 
to himself and most useful to the country 
to which he belonged. As one who was 
most anxious for the welfare of Ireland, 
he must say, that the noble Earl’s conduct 
with respect to those transactions had pro- 
cured for him the approbation and respect 
of all good and loyal subjects. The com- 
munications which had just been read to 
the House were every one derived from 
magistrates in many parts of Ireland ; but 
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if those magistrates were spoken of pub- 
licly by name, they would every one of 
them immediately be marked men, the 
objects of assassination and destruction. 
There was one singular statement furnished 
by the Government authorities themselves 
in proof of this: there were four magis- 
trates—two in Tipperary, and two in West- 
meath who had received notice from the 
police to be watchful at what hours they 
went out, for they were marked men. He 
could relate many other such circum- 
stances; but he was anxious to leave it 
to his noble friend, who lived in another 
part of the country where outrages had 
taken place, to speak of them. It was his 
own happy lot to live in a part of the 
country where these outrages were not so 
much known—he would say, not known, 
There the authorities had to deal with a 
peasantry to whose character he was anxi- 
ous to bear testimony. A more industrious 
or peaceable peasantry could not exist 
anywhere, except in instances where the 
Riband conspiracy made its approach, as 
it had done in some districts, and carried 
with it those murderous principles which 
were the foundation of the system. But 
he was sorry to say, that it was the object 
of demagogues in different parts of the 
country to destroy the peace and the re- 
ligion of that peasantry. He was afraid 
that there was but a small spot in all Ire- 
land where some of the outrages which he 
had described had not taken place. But 
before he sat down he should move for the 
appointment of a Select Committee to in- 
quire into the state of the country, and, if 
possible, to arrest the arm of the assassin, 
and to trace the progress of that conspiracy 
to which he should by and by advert more 
atlength, as another ground for his motion. 
The arguments which he would use to 
justify his motion for the Select Commit- 
tee were, first of all, the acknowledged 
state of crime in Ireland, which no one 
could deny; and he would next ask the 
consent of their Lordships to his motion, 
because of that panic, which even the 
noble Lord opposite admitted to exist, and 
which was driving the people from their 
homes, in order that they might provide 
elsewhere for themselves and families, that 
security which the law and which the 
authorities were unable to give them. Last 
year 112 deaths by violence had taken 
place in Ireland. Tle believed, indeed, 
that there were many more, but that was 
the number which he had ascertained with- 
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out the assistance of the local authorities, 
who, he thought, would be able to swell 
the account very much. But there was 
another argument: above all, he hoped 
their Lordships would agree to the motion 
for a Committee as an act of justice to the 
noble Marquess, on whose Government 
rested so much responsibility for those 
tears of sorrow and streams of blood that 
had marked the career of his viceregal 
authority. He was speaking of the noble 
Marquess only in his capacity as a public 
officer, and as a public man he had a per- 
fect right to deal with him in that House, 
and to arraign these proceedings under his 
Government of Ireland which had been, 
he thought, so detrimental to the public 
safety. He knew that the noble Lord 
would tell the House that crime had 
always existed in Ireland, and it could 
not be denied, that unhappily for many 
years past that country had been stained 
by crime. But what he said was this, 
that never had crime been suffered to go 
on as under the Government of the noble 
Marquess, whose predecessors, when they 
met with crime, grappled with it and sub- 
dued it. That he had always acknow- 
ledged, notwithstanding any difference of 
opinion he might have had with former 
Governments with regard to other depart- 
ments of their policy. The noble Baron 
(Fortescue), who talked of consulting the 
late Lord-lieutenants of Ireland now he 
was about to undertake the same duties, 
had resolved, he hoped, to consult Lord 
Anglesey; for under the advice of that 
Nobleman he would be more likely to 
administer the Government in a manner 
satisfactory, at least, to the loyal people 
of Ireland. In which, from his heart, he 
trusted the noble Baron would succeed, 
and in which he would be most happy to 
render every assistance in his power. 
Should the noble Baron consult Lord 
Anglesey, he would be likely to receive ad- 
vice which would enable him to administer 
the law, not tochange it, and to remove all 
cause for the complaint which was now 
made, that the law had not been duly 
administered. He was sure, that the noble 
Marquess had acted from a conscientious 
feeling of what was right; but he begged to 
say to the noble Marquess—and it was an 
important fact, that he was going to state 
—that, whatever might be his opinion of 
the benefits of the course which the noble 
Marquess had pursued, however loud 
might have been those shouts of applause 
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which he had received in his popular tour 
through Ireland from a multitude ordered 
to attend, he believed, for that purpose by 
the priests, or sent by the demagogues— 
however respectable the noble Marquess 
might deem the support which he had re- 
ceived, yet the astounding fact remained 
undisputed, that at the present moment 
animosities in Ireland were more prevalent, 
religions distinctions more marked, the 
social bonds more extensively broken, the 
Protestant faith more assailed, and life 
and property less secure, than in any 
former period since the passing of the 
legislative act of union. That he should 
be able to prove, if their Lordships would 
grant him a committee. The noble Mar- 
quess the other night seemed surprised 
when he stated, that the course which he 
had pursued of opening the prisons in 
many parts of Ireland, and clearing the 
gaols, had produced very great alarm and 
disgust in the minds of many of the most 
peaceable and loyal subjects of her Ma- 
jesty, not of one grade or of another 
grade, but of all grades. He had not 
made that statement without due consider- 
ation, and he now repeated it. He would 
read the statement of a fact which would 
prove, that he had not spoken too strongly. 
In Autumn last, a Roman Catholic named 
Gubben, in consequence of a_ political 
quarrel with a Protestant, pursued him, 
followed by a mob, into the house of a 
man named Barnett, in which he had 
taken refuge. Gubben and his followers 
insisted on his being given up to them, as 
they were determined to beat him for 
being an Orangeman. This Barnett re- 
fused to do, when they commenced an 
outrageous assault upon his house, which 
they nearly demolished, destroying and 
plundering almost every article it con- 
tained. For this offence Gubben was 
tried at the quarter sessions in October 
last, and Mr, Fogarty, then assistant-bar- 
rister for the county of Antrim, after hear- 
ing the case, sentenced him to six months’ 
confinement, expressing at the same time, 
his regret, that he could not legally sen- 
tence him to transportation. He was 
committed to the borough gaol on the 
27th of October. A memorial was imme- 
diately got up by his friends, and within 
three weeks, viz. on the 15th of November, 
an order arrived from the Lord-lieutenant 
for his unconditional discharge. And now 
mark the effect. His first proceeding was 
to re-assemble his mob, and return to the 
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house of Barnett, when he tauntingly 
called on him to come out and see 
him again at liberty, and hoped he would 
now see the influence enjoyed by his 
friends at Belfast. Was it possible to 
expect peace in Ireland while such a 
system existed? He was not surprised, 
that the noble Marquess had refused to 
lay certain memorials before their Lord- 
ships the other night. Had they been pro- 
duced, their Lordships would have known 
what sort of persons those were who made 
‘application for the liberation of prisoners. 
| By a return furnished to the House of 
| Commons, dated from February, 1837, to 
| May, 1838, it appeared that within those 
two years no less than 1,173 convicted 
prisoners had been discharged. Of that 
number thirty-seven had been condemned 
‘to death, thirty-three sentenced to trans- 
‘portation for life, and sixty-three to seven 
'years. In the noble Marquess’s popularity 
/tour, so it was called in Ireland—in his 
popularity tour taken in the month of 
August, 1836, there were discharged 284 
| prisoners, 110 of whom were discharged 
iby verbal order. That was during the 
| lifetime of his late Majesty. Now, suppose 
his late Majesty had taken a tour of the 
‘same kind, and had visited Chelmsford, 
| Hertford, and York, and had discharged 
| from Chelmsford thirty prisoners, as the 
'noble Marquess did at Leitrim; twenty- 
| four from Hertford, as the noble Marquess 
did at Sligo; and seventy-two at York, 
as the noble Marquess did at Tipperary, 
would such a proceeding have excited no 
attention ? It was true, that the King 
could do no wrong; but would not the 
magistrates have remonstrated with the 
Government on the effects of such a pro- 
ceeding? Such conduct, as it had been 
well described, would make mercy feared 
instead of justice. There were other cir- 
cumstances connected with this discharge 
'of prisoners to which he would not further 
allude, but which he trusted some learned 
Lord would take up, as he himself was un- 
able to discuss thelegal part of the question. 
The next subject to which he was anxious to 
call their Lordships’ attention was the ex- 
istence of an association which he was 
sure was known to their Lordships by the 
mischief of which it had been productive. 
It was the association known by the name 
of the Precursor Society, and which had 
been established and carried on for pur- 
poses of mischief by a learned Gentleman 
who was the stay and support of the pre- 
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sent Government, and of whom the noble 
Viscount opposite had said, that he had 
the most perfect confidence in her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. Of this society the 
Jearned Gentleman was the chief; but 
though it had been called into existence 
by his influence, it was supported and 
upheld by the Roman Catholic priests. 
The noble Marquess opposite might tell 
him, that he had nothing to do with this 
association; but his answer to that was, 
that in not using the power with which 
he had been intrusted as governor of Ire- 
land, to put down that society, the noble 
Marquess became a participator in all its 
proceedings. He said so the more par- 
ticularly, because he remembered, that the 
Government had suppressed the Orange 
Society—a society which was calculated 
to promote the welfare of the country, 
because that body had for its object pur- 
poses which were perfectly legal, and was 
established to uphold the laws of the coun- 
try, and to preserve the integrity of the 
empire. Such were the objects of the 
Orange Society, whereas the first object 
of the Precursor Association, as had been 
acknowledged, was the destruction of the 
Protestant Church in Ireland by the anni- 
hilation of tithes, and, if that object could 
not be obtained, then its second object 
was a Repeal of the Union. Now, he would 
tell the noble Marquess if he again af- 
firmed, that he did not belong to the 
Precursor Society, that so long as the 
Government of which the noble Mar- 
quess was a member did not attempt 
to put down that association, so long 
were the Government implicated in its 
transactions, and responsible for its pro- 
ceedings: Qui facit per alium, facit per 
se. He considered he was bound to bring 
this association under the notice of their 
Lordships; but in regard to its objects, 
he was unwilling to rest his statements 
upon his own testimony, and he should, 
therefore, with their Lordships’ permission, 
read a few extracts from the testimonies 
of others. The first extract he should 
read was from a letter written by the 
learned gentleman who had established 
this body. 


“* Indeed, I pity the Irishman who supposes 
there is any hope for his country, save in the 
repeal. I request an adjournment for a fort- 
night of the Precursor Society—that is, from 
Monday the 11th, to Monday the 25th. On 
the latter day, I will, please God, attend, and 
remain in Dublin, organizing the popular party 
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for a fortnight. I will, in the first week after 
the recess, bring in the subject of an equalisa- 
tion of the Parliamentary franchise between 
England and Ireland, and again divide the 
Ilouse on that question. I will try the same 
measure in substance, but in a different form, 
so as to meet Parliamentary usages, in the 
month of May. Being defeated in these at- 
tempts, I will then submit to the Precursor 
Society the necessity of either dissolving, or 
making way for the National Association for 
the Repeal of the Union. This last plan must 
be carefully digested, in order to make us as 
many friends and as few enemies as possible. 
I mean, of course, in Ireland ; but if I stand 
alone, I will then commence the repeal agita- 
tion, and never abandon it, save in success, or 
in my grave. It is my conscientious convic- 
tion that I owe it as a duty to Ireland, and to 
that God who will judge my actions and 
motives at his judgment seat, to struggle for 
the restoration of the Irish Parliament, and to 
commence that struggle the moment the present 
Session of Parliament has passed away with- 
out producing any substantial benefit to our 
unhappy country. In the meantime, let us 
work as Precursors—augment by all legitimate 
means the number of Precursors. Let the 
Irish people show no apathy, no indifference. 
Send in as many petitions as possible; in 
short, agitate during the session for measures of 
equalisation and identification. In future, our 
agitation shall be for repeal.” 


He would read another extract from the 
same learned gentleman’s speech at Li- 
merick, in November, 1838, The learned 
gentieman commenced : 


* Agitate, agitate, agitate—the only wise 
words spoken by the Marquess of Anglesey 
the whole time he was in Ireland. That was 
his advice, and it is necessary we should take 
it. My Precursor plan is for universal organi- 
sation. The man who will not be a Precursor 
we will not abuse or ill use, but we can make 
him uncomfortable, for no man will speak to 
him. If I had a petition signed by 500,000 
fighting men, beginning at the age of fourteen 
and ending at sixty-five, it would be attended 
to. A few words would do—* We her Ma- 
jesty’s dutiful subjects, whose names are sub« 
scribed hereto, being 500,000 fighting men, 
respectfully pray, beseech, and implore upon 
the knees of our hearts, as beggars would for 
alms, to have justice done to us, and ending 
with the words, ‘ And your petitioners will 
ever pray.’ A petition of that kind would be 
likely to be attended to, and no other, I re- 
peat, will be listened to.” 


Now, the only question he would ask 
the noble Marquess opposite was, whether 
any such petitions had been presented to 
her Majesty; and if they had, then he 
should like to be informed whether they 
had been favourably received, But this 
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association was, as he had stated, not 
supported merely by the learned gentle- 
man, for it was supported and upheld by 
the Roman Catholic priests at large. He 
now came, therefore, to the speech of a 
Roman Catholic priest, which had been 
delivered at a dinner, given to the learned 
Gentleman, the Member for Dublin, in the 
town of Thurles. He was glad to see the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord Lismore) in his 
place, as the noble Lord had been in the 
chair at the dinner to which he alluded, 
and would, therefore, be able to say whe- 
ther the statement he had to make to their 
Lordships was correct or not. At that 
dinner, a priest of the name of Laffan, 
after complimenting the noble chairman, 
said : 

“ You well remember when we beat the de- 
scendants of the Cromwellians by a majority 
of 1,036. If the same course is followed we 
shall free ourselves for ever from the Crom- 
wellian grasp. I am happy to say that the Pre- 
cursor agitation is getting on wellhere. In 
my own parish there are already 1,000 shil- 
lings paid down. Ina neighbouring parish, 
there are 1,400 Precursors, in another 700, 
and it delights me to add, before January, 
universal Tipperary will be Precursors. Let 

reland follow that example, and it will soon 
enable us to put an end to the bloody tithes. 
We should never cease till tithes are totally 
and entirely abolished both in name and na- 
ture. The only good done by the bill, and for 
which we may thank our guest, is, that the 
arrears are wiped off; but I repeat, that alone 
does not, will not, satisfy us.’ 

The Catholic priest then concluded 
with a tissue of vulgar abuse. He would 
not allude more to this dinner, and he had 
only stated so much which he believed to 
be true, in order to show how the Roman 
Catholic priesthood wereengaged, and what 
their real objects were. He found his 
statements fully confirmed by the testi- 
mony of a Roman Catholic barrister, a 
man of great celebrity, who said that it 
was manifestly true that the line of con- 
duct pursued by the Roman Catholic 
priests was one tending directly to the 
destruction of the Established Church. 
He alluded to Mr. O’Driscoll, who in a 
speech delivered at Youghall, in Septem- 
ber, 1836, had said : 

“ As a Roman Catholic I may be allowed 
to assure you of the nature of those dangers. 
I tell you not to be deceived in the present 
day, for I fearlessly assert that the end, aim, 
and object of the Roman Catholic clergy is to 
subvert your Church of England altogether, 
and to annihilate it, root and branch from the 
land.” 
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Such were the opinions of Mr. O’Dris- 
coll as regarded the views of the Roman 
Catholic clergy, and he believed they were 
fully borne out by the facts. Inreference 
to this subject, he held ,in his hand a 
paper which was an extract from a pam- 
phlet lately written by a very eminent in- 
dividual, and to which he wished to call 
the attention of their Lordships. The 
title of the pamphlet was “ The Elements 
of Civil Government,” and the work pro- 
fessed to be written by a * British Jurist,” 
and had been published in Dublin, in 
1838. In reference to the Precursor 
Society and to the learned gentleman who 
had established it, the “ British Jurist,” 
spoke as follows : 

“ One obvious and undeniable feature cha- 
racterises the whole, and that is, that they 
professedly aim at, as their main object, a 
separation of the two islands, constituting, as 
they now do, one state. Declarations of the 
most public kind, in and out of Parliament, 
have been made by this agitator, a thousand 
times repeated, that the ultimate end of his 
labour, as ‘ the representative of all Ireland,’ 
is a repeal of the union and the restoration to 
Ireland, of an independent domestic legisla- 
ture, and that the subordinate measure on 
which he has successfully excited and inflamed 
the lrish populace, as well as a great portion 
of the middle orders, namely, the abolition of 
the legal provision of the Irish Church tithes, 
and the reduction or extinction of the Church 
itself as a national Establishment, the exten- 
sion of the representative franchise, universal 
suffrage, secret voting, a subversion of the 
hereditary independent peerage as a branch of 
the Legislature, and the degradation of the 
Ilouse of Peers to a representative body, are 
all but subordinate measures, pursued as 
means to obtain that ‘great and indispensable 
good ’—the one thing needful—separation of 
Ireland from the present legislative union with 
England ; and that if he waves for a season the 
express pursuit of this essential good, it is but 
to await the result of an experiment, of which 
he avows his conviction that it must fail, 
namely, obtaining from a united Legislature 
those particular objects, which he calls ‘ just- 
ice to Ireland,’ and this through the influence 
of his sole argument—the fear of 7,000,000 of 
a Popish population. Now, let those who 
have the government of this empire in their 
hands well consider, whether it be consistent 
with their duty, or with the ultimate safety of 
the kingdom over whose destinies they pre- 
side, to permit this object to be thus avowed, 
or thus pursued. Is it, or is it not, treasonable 
thus to endeavour, through the medium of the 
physical force of the country, and the intimi- 
dation of its power, to overthrow the existing 
fundamental law of the realm? Shall a man 
be hanged as a traitor if he be guilty of pro- 
curing by force or terror, the enactment or 
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repeal of a single law? And shall the safety 
of the whole empire be left in jeopardy for 
years until the treason of another individual 
effects, in the long run, its own object, by sub- 
verting forcibly, or obtaining by fraud, a 
change of the whole system of laws by which 
the state is now governed, and until a govern. 
ment by the mob, and a religion from Rome 
shall supersede the government which we 
have now a right to enjoy—namely, one 
founded on law and on principles of rational 
policy, and a religion which is part of the 
British state, one which we have hitherto 
reckoned it as our peculiar pride that we have 
established as part of our constitution, and 
sealed with the best blood of our ancestors ? 
If this, then, be treason, is not the time yet 
come when its progress shall be arrested ? 
Must we wait, defenceless, the approach of 
the rebel horde—the 7,000,000, or fly on their 
approach? Must we patiently and passively 
expect the murdering host, which have spread 
pillage, and arson, and massacre, over the 
land, and rest satisfied and comforted with the 
consolatory declaration of a chief governor, 
who assures us that ‘Ireland is tranquil.’ 
How long, may we ask, is the sword of justice to 
be suspended? How long, till the ‘power’ of the 
state and the force of the lawshall unite to save 
us from the forlorn, the destitute condition of 
the almost betrayed and deserted Canadas? 
We may, perhaps, console ourselves that there 
is not yet a Papineau to Marshal and lead a 
rebel foree—none to take the field, and hazard 
his person for his principles, like the bolder 
rebel in Canada; but may not some more 
fearless aspirant, some less discreet and cau- 
tious traitor than we now suffer from—be 
found to venture a worthless life under the 
secret auspices of the prime leader? If so, it 
may then concern Britain herself even though 
the existing minority of the Irish people, the 
loyal and Protestant, were to fall disregarded 
—predestined victims of the folly or crimes of 


Government—it may, I say, then behove Bri- | 


tain herself to consider whether she has nothing 
to dread from the further progress of move- 
ment.” 


The pamphlet from which he had taken 
that extract was one of great ability; its 
author, although he only signed himself a 
“ British Jurist,” he knew to be a very 
clever man, and he would beg to recom- 
mend the pamphlet to the perusal of their 
Lordships, as it was full of important in- 
formation in regard to the state and pros- 
perity of Ireland. The next subject to 
which he was anxious to call their Lord- 
ships’ attention as a ground for the com- 
mittee he intended to move for, he had be- 
fore alluded to, The subject was, that of 


a couspiracy in Treland-~a conspiracy 
systematic, organized, and secret, and 
which was directed against the |jfe and 
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property of all who would not join it and 
support the treasonable objects which its 
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members had in view. From that con- 
spiracy the poor farmers were the greatest 
sufferers, for, however anxious they might 
be for security, peace, and quiet, yet if they 
refused to join this conspiracy, or to obey 
the dictates of its members, they were 
visited at night, beaten, maltreated, and 
exposed to the greatest cruelties. The 
object and ultimate aim of the Riband con- 
spiracy was exactly the same as those of the 
Precursor Association—namely, separa- 
tion from England, in which was involved 
the annihilation of the Protestant faith. 
Such, he believed, were the chief objects 
of both bodies. He had stated before, that 
the Government were acquainted with the 
existence of that conspiracy from the in- 
vestigations of its own officers, and he well 
remembered that when he made that state- 
ment, the noble Marquess opposite had 
said that he knew nothing of such a con- 
spiracy, and if he recollected right, the 
noble Marquess also added, that he did 
not believe such a conspiracy existed. It, 
therefore, was incumbent upou him to 
prove to their Lordships the existence ofa 
conspiracy in order to lay an additional 
ground for the Committee which he should 
conclude by moving for. ‘The first state- 
ment he should make as to the existence of 
this conspiracy was from the speech of 
Judge Burton, in discharging the jury at 
the close of the commission which had 
been held in the county of Tipperary. 
That learned judge told the jury that the 
cases of crime which had come before them 
were ofa most aggravated and atrocious 
character; that out of thirteen cases of 
murder three had been cases of premedi- 
tated assassination, arising out of con- 
spiracy; and he added, that he could 
imagine nothing more horrible than 
systematic and premeditated assassination, 
and he was sure that what they had heard 
and witnessed must have filled their minds, 
as it would fill the minds of every right- 
thinking individual, with horror, the more 
particularly as it was found almost im- 
possible to obtain evidence to convict the 
guilty. The conspirators also were en- 
couraged by the disposition of the peasan- 
try to screen the criminals from punish- 
ment. ‘The next was the testimony of the 
Lord Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench, 
relative to the casc of Mr. O'Keeffe; and 
then came the ease of Lord Norbury, into 
which he would not then enter, as his 
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noble Friend near him would call their 
Lordships’ attention to it. Here was a 
noble Lord shot while walking in his park 
in open day, ina populous neighbourhood, 
and yet the assassins had escaped. And 
although upwards of 4,000/. and au 
annuity of 100/. had been offered for the 
detection of the murderer, he believed not 
a syllable of evidence had yet been elicited. 
But he had before him something: still 
stronger to prove the existence of con- | 
spiracies, namely, the Riband oath. ‘The 
following statement was made upon the | 
affidavit of a person who had been a) 
Ribandman, and was sworn to on the 9h | 
of February, 1839. —He stated — 
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same system in that neighbourhood, and 
in Carlow it had been traced by the exer- 
tions of three of the magistrates of that 
county. Inthe county of Sligo it appeared 
from the information of two incividuals 
who were Ribandmen, that an attack on 
the property of a gentleman of the name 
of Sims had been organized by the Riband 
Society, and he begged to state that at 
the last sessions at Drogheda several 
prisoners were found to be in possession 


| of the Riband oath, and their trial was in 


consequence remanded to another ses- 
sion. Hewould now read to their Lord- 
ships a document relating to the attack 


_made on the property of Mr. Sims, which 


| would show to what a tremendous extent 


“That he is a member of the Riband 
Society, that it consists of county delegates, 
parish delegates, treasurer, body-master, com- 
mittee-men, and common members; states 
how these are chosen, that the county delegates 
meet quarterly in large towns for the purpose 
of giving renewals of pass-words, signs, war- 
rants, &c,; at the parish meetings, &c., mem- 
bers are admitted and sworn. ‘The oath, | 
amongst other things, is, that the member shall | 
keep secret all he may see or hear, be loyal and | 
true to each brother, fight for each other to 
death (especially against Protestants or here- 
tics, or any man who may oppose his religion), 
not to discover or give any information against 
any brother, and to hold himself ready to rise 
in defence of his religion when called upon : 
that at their meetings orders are issued by the 
committee for the beating, carding, or other 
punishment of any person who may have 
rendered himself obnoxious in any way,—such 
as by taking land from which any member has 
been ejected, voting at an election against the 
candidate the society favours, giving evidence, 
&e.; and for the purposes of punishment, 
people from a different neighbourhood are ap- 
pointed, in order that they may not be known, 
and a person (of the neighbourhood) to point 
out their victim. The (pass) warrant is written | 
with contractions, so that none but the initiated 
can read it, and the pass-words are changed 
: Stalag He states the names, and ad- 

resses, and offices of various persons well 
known.”’ 





Now, that came from a person he would 
not name, but he held in his hand a similar 
statement, which he had no objection to 
communicate to any noble Lord, and 
which was fuller in its details, and had 
been forwarded to Government. Now, 
this same system had been traced to 
Leitrim and Cavan, and persons in the 
employment of Government had also dis- 
covered traces of it in Wicklow. During 
Jast winter in the gaol of Mullingar, proofs 

ad been obtained of the existence of the 





this Riband conspiracy was carried, The 
noble Lord read a paper setting forth that 
“Mr. Sims, a Scotch flour merchant, took 


-amillin Sligo; that some dispute arose 


between him and two gentlemen of the 
name of Kelly, who bad been the original 
proprietors of the mill. [t was then 
signified in the county that no one must 
deal with Mr. Sims; and the consequence 
was, that his large flour mill, which was 
previously in full operation, was reduced 
to inaction. Mr. Sims was on the eve of 
being ruined by the people deserting his 
mill, when he was obliged to agree to the 
terms of the Messrs. Kelly, who required 
a sum of money from him; and from that 
moment all opposition to him ceased, and 
the priest was active in bringing persons to 
the mill.” It was not his wish to insinuate 
any charge against the Messrs. Kelly, but 
nevertheless the transaction he had de- 
scribed was of an extraordinary character ; 
and those gentlemen of the name of Kelly 
were afterwards received by the noble 
Marquess opposite, and had been, he was 


informed, made justices ofthe peace. He 


repeated, he made no charge against any 
one, but he maintained that he had 
grounds for saying that an organized 
Riband conspiracy existed in many of the 
counties of Ireland. The last subject with 
which he should trouble the House was 
more important than any he had yet 
touched upon, and called imperatively for 
their Lordships’ interference. It referred, 
not to the spirit of resistance originating 
in tithe disputes, or in any political con- 
troversy, but to the conduct of the Roman 
Catholic priesthood, first of all in endea- 
vouring to impede the Protestants in the 
exercise of their religious duties; and in 
the next place, it referred to the conduct 
212 
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of her Majesty’s Ministers, who, when the 
facts were represented to them, took no 
measures for insuring civil and religious 
liberty to these aggrieved Protestants. He 
was sure that many of their Lordships 
would agree with him in thinking that 
much of the misery and agitation of which 
they had to complain in Ireland arose from 
the violence of the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood; and he would fearlessly assert that 
many of his poor Roman Catholic brethren 
in a humble sphere of life might be pointed 
to as examples of a good peasantry, were 
it not for the lessons they received from 
those who ought to teach them better 
things. He did not wish to make this 
statement merely on his own authority, for 
he knew that the charge of being a great 
bigot was sometimes thrown out against 
him, yet he would not yield to any indivi- 
dual in anxiety for the welfare and 
happiness of his Roman Catholic as well 
as Protestant fellow-countrymen. In 
corroboration of what he had just stated, 
he would adduce the authority of Baron 
Richards. The following was an extract 
from the charge delivered by Baron 
Richards at Castlebar, March, 1838 :—~ 


“ As a friend of humanity, and particularly 
as a friend to the people of this country, I 
must deeply regret such a state of things. 
I cannot but grieve over the depraved charac- 
ter of a people who can be guilty of the many 
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atrocious cases that have come before me at |! 


these assizes, and several of those homicides 
have occurred as the parties were returning 
from the mass-house. I must here say, that I 
cannot but think the minds of the people of 
this country are as open to instruction as those 
of any other; and if proper and due precepts 
were impressed upon them, they could be re- 
strained from the violence and _ bloodshed 
which so greatly disgrace this country. I am 
certain the people could be humanized, and 
without anything like reproach, I do say, that 
a heavy responsibility rests on those who met 
these people in the house of God—I mean the 
spiritual instructors of the people, whose duty 
it is to keep them from violence and murder, 
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many cases of murder that have come before 
me were committed on the return of those 
concerned from the house of God, and that 
murderous habit I cannot reconcile with the 
mora! and religious instruction which ought to 
be impressed on the people.” 


Such was thelanguageof Baron Richards 
—a gentleman whose testimony would not 
be questioned by the noble Lords opposite, 
for he was a judge lately appointed by 
her Majesty’s present Government. The 
next evidence he was anxious to produce 
in corroboration of his statements was that 
of a respectable gentleman, a Roman Ca- 
tholic by birth, brother of a respectable 
Roman Catholic priest in Dublin. This 
gentleman, Dr. Meyler, had written an in- 
teresting pamphlet on the state of Ireland, 
which he recommended to their Lordships’ 
attention, and from which he would take 
the liberty of reading, in the mean time, 
the following extract :— 


“The Protestants have no safety but in 
coalition, and if they coalesce in a liberal 
spirit of amity towards their Roman Catholic 
countrymen, they will be met more than half 
way by all the respectable portion of that 
community, who, whatever religious opinions 
they may profess, are equally adverse, as are 
the Protestants, to mob and priestly domi- 
nion.” 


Again, speaking of the priests, Dr. 
Meyler says, 


“ In consequence of the hatred with which 
they inspire the people against the Protestants, 
they are the chief instruments in preventing 
tranquillity ; the minds of the peasantry cannot 
settle down in quiet, in consequence of the 
state of excitement in which they keep them. 
They dread the influence of friendly inter- 
course with their Protestant landlords, and 
they keep them in an attitude of constant 
hostility on that account, putting themselves 
forward to the peasantry as the only authority 
they should obey, and the only guides they 
should follow. There can be no doubt but 
there is organized in Ireland, and that it is in 
active operation, also, a secret, powerful, and 


| dread tribunal, which has assumed to itself 


and I think that could be done by proper ex- | 


ertion and persuasion. Many of the reverend 
Gentlemen [ allude to are excellent men, and 
for them I have a high respect, but in the dis- 
charge of my duty I must say, that I conceive 
the people of this country are as susceptible 
of receiving benefits from the instruction their 
pastors should bestow as the people of any 
other. It is by the efforts of their clergymen 
more than by law the people can be humanized 
and rendered amenable to the voice of justice 
and peace. Feeling that such is the case, it 
strikes me with amazement that the people 


the government of the land, and that its mem- 
bers take upon themselves to regulate the 


‘affairs of the country, and exercise a power 


far more formidable than that of the law. 
They denounce from the altar, they excite the 


| people to lawlessness, and exercise over them 


an unlimited despotism by the agency of their 
superstition ; they direct all things, as if in- 
vested with unlimited authority; they dictate 
to the rulers of the land, and send Members 
to Parliament, who must, in return, obey their 
dictates; they watch over even the private 
conduct of Protestants, and know all their 


should still exhibit such savage conduct. Very ! proceedings and domestic secrets by the agency 
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of the confessional ; the Protestants court them 
from fear, and contribute to their exactions. 
There can be no security for the country, nor 
no hope for its civilization and prosperity, till 
this order be put down—Delenda est Carthago. 
Every effort should, therefore, be made to re- 
press the spread of sedition by the strong arm 
of the law, and even moral influence should 
be employed to wean the people from the 
doctrines of the priest, and to free them from 
the dark and degrading bondage of their 
yoke.” 


In connexion with this part of the sub- 


ject he was anxious to bring under con- 
. . . ' 
sideration the state of persecution endured 


by certain Protestants in the west of Ire- 
land, merely on account of their reli- 
gion :-— 


‘© A severe famine with which the western 
coast of [reland was visited in 1831, led to the 
establishment of the Protestant colony at 
Achill. A minister of the establishment, Mr. 
Nangle, having acquired a knowledge of the 
Irish language, and having directed his mind 
particularly to the missionary operations of 
the United Brethren among the Greenlanders 
and other barbarous people, was led by his 
anxiety to benefit his fellow-creatures, to visit 
them in this time of their suffering and dis- 
tress. He found on his arrival the most ex- 
treme destitution and ignorance prevailing ; 
then it was that the plan of his mission, de- 
signed to further the temporal welfare of the 
natives in subserviency to their higher in- 
terests, was first conceived. Ile received 
encouragement from the chief proprietor of 
the island, who gave them a lease of 120 
acres on the north-west part of the island. It 
was a wild tract of moor, overrun with heath, 
in order to reclaim which, and render it pro- 
ductive, houses were to be built in the midst 
of this wilderness, without any means of ac- 
cess or communication with a civilized coun- 
try but by the sea. The works which were 
necessary were to be accomplished by the in- 
habitants, destitute of skill, or with the ad- 
vantage of suitable implements. [Hlowever, a 
steward was hired, the farm was enclosed, and 
two families took up their abode there in 1833. 
The reverend Mr. Nangle removed there with 
his family in 1834, and has since built a church. 
A congregation has been formed, in part of 
converts from the church of Rome, and of 
those who always belonged to the Protestant 
Church. They are occupied in their lawful 
calling of improving their farms; but the re- 
ligion they profess has exposed them to the 
violence and persecution of Dr. M’Hale and 
his priests.” 


He did not wish their Lordships to 
believe this story merely on his assertion ; 
and therefore would read depositions 
taken on oath, before their Lordships’ 
Committee, which supplied complete proof 
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of his statement. The following was the 
evidence of the witness Rolph :— 


** You went to the chapel where the people 
were /—Yes. 

“Did you see Dr. M’Uale in the chapel ?— 
I did. 

**Did you see Mr, Conolly in the chapel? 
—-I did. 

** Did you see the other priests of the island 
in the chapel?—IL believe he had a curate; I 
think he was there. 

“Did you hear Mr. Conolly preach or say 


| anything in the chapel concerning the Protes- 


tant religion ?—lI did. 

“What did he say?—For one thing, he 
said, that the Protestant religion began in 
hell, and that it would end in hell. 

“Did he say anything about the salvation 
of Protestants?—No. What he was saying 
was, that that religion had no foundation; 
that it was a new religion fiom the time of 
Luther; that it had begun in hell, and would 
end in hell. 

“Did he say anything about the Protestant 
settlement /—Ile did. Ile was blaming the 
people for going to work there, and repre- 
sented them as one going before the Devil, 
and the Devil having two half-crowns on his 
two horns, and that the man who went to work 
with them was like the man who would take 
the half-crowns from the Devil’s horns, and 
fall down and worship them or thank him. 

‘** Did he forbid persons to sell to the Pro- 
testant settlement?—Yes, he did. He told 
them not to have any communication with 
them, not to buy or sell, or even speak a word 
to them. 

“ Did M’Hale say anything when this ser 
mon was over?’—He got up, and seemed to 
me to confirm this. 


Thomas M’Nulty’s evidence was as 
follows :— 


“ Were you a Roman Catholic when you 
came to Achill?—I was. 

“Were you ever in the chapel of Dun. 
canelly, in Achill ?—Yes. 

“ Who was the priest that officiated when 
you went there ’/—Mr. Conolly. 

“Po you recollect any advice he gave the 
people at that time ?— Yes, 

“* Was it in his sermon ?—Yes. 

“What did he say ’—He gave orders to his 
congregation, that any person, being a Protes- 
tant or reader from the settlement, who would 
come to them in the field where they were at 
work, whatever they should have in their 
hand, if it was a spade, to strike them with it; 
and he likewise told them, if it was a pitchfork 
they had in their hands, to stick them.” 

Mr. Dombrain, another witness, the 
Inspector of the Coast Guard, deposed 
as follows :— 


** You inspected the Coast Guard, that being 
your object in going to Achill?—Yes, I did, 
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Did anything remarkable come to your 
knowledge?—Yes; it had been intimated to 
me that some very strong language had been 
used by the priest from the altar, either on 
the previous Sunday or the Sunday before 
that, in the presence of some of the Coast 
Guard men. 

“ Did you call those men?—I did. After 
the inspection was over, I called the men for- 
ward, and before entering into the particulars, 
I told them, that if anything had occurred 
between them and their priest connected with 
their religion, or anything of a spiritual charac- 
ter, U did not wish to hear it; but if anything 
had happened that was likely to compromise 
the character of the service, or its efficiency or 
discipline, or anything likely to lead to a 
breach of the peace, which 1 had been given | 
to understand the words used were likely to | 
do, then I thought they were bound to come 
forward and state it. 

‘Tow many men were there that were so | 
calied ?—T wo. 

“ Were they Roman Catholics ?—They were. | 
“ What were their names? — Kelly and | 
Donovan. | 

“Who had given you this information ?— 
Mr. Reynolds. 

“Did they state anything to you?—Yes ; 
they stated, that the priest had been speaking 
from the altar about the Protestant colony, 
and that he had desired the congregation 
generally to hoot and hiss at them wherever 
they met them, for that he would not be 
satisfied till he had driven them out of the 
sland.” 





Mr. Reynolds, the chief officer of the 
eoast guard, swore that the priest Conolly 
had declared, in his chapel, that he would 
banish Mr. Nangle or any man who 
should take their part, and it was his 
intention to drive the Protestauts out of 
the island. He was not surprised at this 
violence on the part of the Roman Catho- 
lic priesthood, because, though there 
were, of course, exceptions, the greater 
part of the Roman Catholic clergy were 
known for their hostility to the Protes- 
tants; but what he was surprised at was, 
that after the danger incurred by these 
Protestants had been represented to the 
Ministers, they should have allowed months 
to pass away without taking means to pro- 
vide against that danger. After the wit- 
nesses whose testimony he had quoted 
were examined, Mr. Nangle returned to 
Achill, where the persecution against the 
Protestants continued and increased, when 
an account of the examination of the 
witnesses arrived there. On the 30th of 
October last Mr. Nangle wrote a letter to 
Lord J. Russell, from which the following 
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“We receive no tithe ; we and the whole of 
our missionary apparatus are supported by the 
voluntary contributions of Christians disin- 
terestedly attached to the principles of our 
church, as laid down in her Articles. Our 
principles have been misrepresented, our mo- 
tives vilified, our characters calumniated, our 
property invaded, our safety threatened, our 
persons injured. We are at this moment, my 
Lord, while I write, enduring the rigours of a 
Papal interdict; our neighbours have been 
forbidden to buy or sell with us, to speak to 
us, or to exchange any of the charities or cour- 
tesies of social life, under pain of the heaviest 
weight of Papal malediction: One of our 
congregation has been providentially pre- 
served from a murderous blow aimed at him 
by an unknown assassin; another, the father 
of a numerous family depending for support 
on his industry, was assaulted in broad day- 
light on the highway, and sent home bleeding 
to his family, and wounded in such a manner, 
that a medical man, who has been consulted, 
cannot speak confidently of his recovery. Dr. 
M’Hale bimself visited this island, to give 
a more furious impulse to the machinery of 
persecution which his priests organized, and 
whose movements they regulate. Yet our 
converts remain firm, and are more steadfast 
to their profession, in consequence of the antie 
christian conduct of the priests, and a growing 
murmur has arisen amongst the more respecte 
able and enlightened portion of our Roman 
Catholic countrymen in this island.” 


He then wrote a letter to Lord Mor- 
peth, the Chief Secretary for Ireland, on 
the 30th of October, complaining of the 
difficulties, the persecutions, and trials, 
which this unfortunate colony had sufter- 
ed; and submitting to the Lord-lieuten- 
ant the necessity of having petty sessions 
established in the island of Achill. Not 
having received an answer to this letter, 
he again wrote to Lord Morpeth on the 
3rd of November, praying for a reply to 
his former letter, and imploring Govern- 
ment to consider the unhappy situation 
in which this colony was placed. This 
letter was written on the 3rd of Novem- 
ber; on the 5th of February, he came to 
attend to his duties in Parliament, and 
being informed of the circumstances, and 
that no answer had been received to either 
letter, he moved on the 7th of February 
for the production of all correspondence 
between Mr. Nangle and the Government 
on the subject. This was furnished on 
the 25th of the same month, with the 
addition of a letter dated the 21st of Feb- 
ruary sent by the Government in answer 
to the two letters of Mr. Nangle to which 
he had before referred; and he believed 
that if he had not called their Lordships 
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attention to the subject, that answer | 
would not have been sent at all. Was 
not this, he would ask, a flippant manner, 
to say nothing worse, of carrying on the 
Government of a country, and of attend- | 
ing to the distresses of a loyal people ? 
But what had taken place in the mean 
time between the 30th of November and 
the date of the answer to that letter ? 
Why, Mr. Reynolds, one of the witnesses 
whose evidence he had quoted, was 
murdered in Achill. He would say, 
that the Government was highly reprehen- 
sible, if they had it in their power, not to 
have sent earlier answers to letters com- 
plaining of the sufferings of a loyal Pro- 
testant people. The answer dated the 
2ist of February, to which he had al- 
luded, was to the following effect—that 
with reference to Mr. Nangle’s letter of the 
30th of November, not that of the 30th 
of October, he was directed to say that 
there could be no immediate change in 
the arrangement of the petty sessions, but 
that the subject should receive the con- 
sideration of Government, as it appeared 
desirable that petty sessions sbould be 
established in Achill, and as they were 
anxious to secure a specdy administration 
of justice in [reland. This might be 
true but he would ask, what would be the 
effect such a letter would produce in Ire- 
land, when the enemies of this persecuted 
colony of Achill found that no notice was 
taken of their proceedings by those who 
ought to have been its protectors’ He 
felt that such a state of things was calcu- 
lated to demand the most serious atten- 
tion of their Lordships, ‘They were 
aware the laws of Lngland were para- 
lyzed in many parts of Ireland; that the 
laws and canons of Rome superseded the 
efficiency of British judicature there; and 
that the trial by jury, the glory of the 
British constitution, and one of its bright- 
est features, was a curse to that country. 
Oaths were reckoned binding or not, ac- 
cording to the circumstances to which 
they referred or the subjects to which they 
related ; and even murder itself as he was 
able to prove, had been palliated—nay, 
encouraged, and considered praiseworthy 
under certain circumstances. The great 
end or object, as he believed, was the 
annihilation of the Protestant faith in Ire- 
Jand. But he entreated their Lordships 
not to consider the subject which he had | 
brought forward that night as a mere 
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with the best interests of the empire 
at large. It was impossible to separate 
the interests of England from those of 
Ireland, so closely were they united; and, 
even whilst he was addressing their Lord- 
ships, Ireland was the battle-field of the 
empire for the Protestant Establishment. 
It had been said in the time of Queen 
Klizabeth, and true enough it was 


* Ife who would ever England win 
*€ Must in Ireland first begin.” 
That was also true now. He trusted, 
therefore, that their Lordships would con- 
sider that he had laid before them suffi- 
cient grounds for inquiry into this sub- 
ject. He had occupied too much of 
their Lordships’ time, but he had an 
important, though plain, duty to perform 
—to bring this matter under their consi- 
deration. He hoped he had said nothing 
in the course of his address to hurt the 
feelings of a single person; but, if he 
had, he would affirm that it had been 
far from his intention to have done so. 
He had only said that which he believed 
to be true, and he left the case in their 
Lordships’ hands, imploring them, for the 
sake of humanity and justice towards all 
classes and denominations of persons in 
Ireland, to give it their most serious and 
anxious consideration. The noble Earl 
concluded by moving for a select com- 
mittee to inquire into the state of Ireland 
since the year 1835 with respect to the 


/ commission of crime. 


The Marquess of Normanby spoke as 
follows* :—I am_ perfectly ready, my 
Lords, at this moment, and in its fullest 
extent, to meet the responsibility of any- 
thing which the noble Earl has been able 
to lay to my charge. The noble Ear! calls 
that responsibility awful, and awful, indeed, 
would it be, my Lords, if the evidence 
upon which these charges were supported, 
at all equalled the vehemence of language, 
and the earnestness of manner, with which 
they have been brought forward. The 
noble Earl is always personally courteous, 
but his denunciations have on this occasion 
With natural indig- 
nation, I am ready, in reply, to prove now 


, on the floor of this House, before I conclude, 


that I have grappled with crime wherever 
I found it, that I have vindicated the law 
was violated, that [ have 
grappled with crime continuously—that I 





* From a corrected report, published by 


Irish subject, for it was clearly connected | Ridgway. 
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have vindicated the law successfully — and 
so far from the noble Earl being justified 
in drawing an invidious distinction between 
me and my noble and gallant Friend (Lord 
Anglesey), in this respect——that it is not 
only now, in your Lordships’ House, and 
as a means of justification in your eyes, 
that I state I would, in similar circum- 
stances, have done as he did, but that I 
took occasion, when visiting a part of the 
country, which had been peculiarly dis- 
turbed in his time, in answering an allu- 
sion to its improvement, to remark, that 
had the case been unhappily different, it 
would have been the utmost of my ambition 
to emulate the personal energy, which he 
then so advantageously displayed in re- 
pressing crime and vindicating the law. I 
will, however, prove, if not to the noble 
Earl's satisfaction, at least to his conviction, 
that the state of Ireland is not unparalleled 
—that it is not, as he states, unparalleled 
in his recollection—TI will prove this, not 
merely from vague letters, which, even 
though they are trom magistrates, can only 
be considered as their personal representa- 
tions, since they are not pretended to be 
founded on depositions taken in their ma- 
gisterial character. I will ground my an- 
swer on extracts from the despatches of 
former Lords-lieutenant of Ireland, respect- 
ing the state of that country in their time, 
comparing it then with the most exagger- 
ated reports of its condition under my ad- 
ministration. I will also refer to another 
most unequivocal test ; the charges of the 
judges during the last three years con- 
trasted with former times. The noble 
Earl says he has gone through twelve coun- 
ties. He may have named twelve counties 
to your Lordships, but how? In reference 
to isolated crimes still in existence—but 
that those counties thus alluded to, are in a 
worse state than before my administration, 
1 am prepared to disprove most satisfactorily 
by evidence which I will offer your Lord- 
ships. What, however, is the ground of 
this extraordinary motion, for extraordinary 
it most certainly is? If the state of the 
country is not unparalleled, the course pur- 
sued by the noble Earl certainly is? From 
whom does this motion proceed? The 
noble Earl states he speaks in the name of 
the Protestants of Ireland. I deny any 
such delegation as the noble Earl claims. 
Amongst the Protestants of Ireland, there 
are a numerous, influential, and enlightened 
body, who differ far more widely from the 
noble Earl in politics than from the Pope in 
matters of faith. But what will the Catho- 
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lics of Ireland think of the motion of the 
noble Earl? Are they not to be consi- 
dered? He says, that socially he lives on 
good terms with his Catholic fellow-coun- 
trymen. But what is his political position ? 
Is he not known as the grand master of 
the Orange lodges in Ireland—and, depend 
upon it, if the noble Earl is successful in 
his motion, the effect of it will be in Ireland 
to convince all parties there, that under the 
auspices of the late grand master of the 
Orange lodges of Ireland—the same still in 
feeling though not in name—your Lord- 
ships have taken the executive Government 
of Ireland into your own hands. The no- 
ble Earl has spoken of individual cases, and 
yet, to show his want of correct informa- 
tion, he has referred to the murderers of 
Muirhead. [The Earl of Roden: I did 
not mention Muirhead.] The murderers 
then of Cathcart ; but in every case of the 
murderers of Lord Lorton’s Protestant 
tenantry, there are at this moment persons 
in custody awaiting their trials, except in 
| that of Muirhead ; where a conviction has 
already taken place, and execution has, by 
| this time, been possibly done upon the un- 
happy criminals. The noble Earl, to show 
his general inaccuracy, has alluded to the 
case of Roscommon, and to the excitement 
there produced by the general election. 
Why, in Roscommon there was no 
contest at the last general election. 
Then, with reference to the case of Lord 
Norbury, your Lordships have been called 
upon to discuss a question, at this moment 
in the course of judicial investigation. The 
noble Earl still relying upon his informa- 
tion—too little trustworthy, as I can prove 
it to be— states, that there is no trace of 
evidence nor suspicion against any one in 
this case. Why, my Lords, to prove how 
ill timed are such assertions on such sub- 
jects, there are two persons in custody at 
this moment. I had this morning intelli- 
gence of their arrest. The noble Earl, 
three weeks ago, put a question on the 
same subject to me. I then stated, that 
two other persons were in custody; two 
soldiers, one an informer against his com- 
rade. Of this case I may now speak, 
though I am aware of the force of that 
caution hinted to me by the judicial mind 
of my noble and learned Friend (Lord 
Plunket), but this case, as concerns these 
two men, has now had a legal termination; 
the approver has already been convicted of 
perjury in the accusation against his com- 
rade; yet upon a former occasion, the no- 


ble Earl followed up his first question by 
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the extraordinary one of whether I thought 
there was much probability of a conviction 
against these men? Why, my Lords, 
ought not such a question to be a sufficient 
warning to you of the nature of the in- 
quiries which will be put, if you take the 
extraordinary — the mischievous — the 
groundless course of referring such matters 
to the committee, which is the object of the 
noble Earl’s 
proceed to examine the present state 
of crime in Ireland, with a view to 
prove to your Lordships, that it is not from 
any individual cases, however distressing, 
or revolting, the particular circu:nstances 
which have marked those atrocities, you 
can infer the general character of the 
country; but your opinion should be 
founded on pains taken in analyzing re- 
turns, and comparing the state of the 
country in one year, with that which those 
returns present in another. When I ad- 
dressed your Le~dships on the noble Earl’s 
previous motion, the position which I en- 
deavoured to establish was, first, that 
crime was less now than it was formerly, 
both in extent and atrocity ; secondly, that 
there were more committals in proportion 


to the number of crimes ; and, thirdly, that | 


there were more convictions in proportion 
to the number of committals. 
fore, I can establish these three propositions, 
which I think I can, and that the country 
is in a better state now than before my ad- 
ministration, I shall at least free the Go- 
vernment from any blame, for not grap- 
pling, as the noble Earl has said, with 
crime in Ireland. To continue what I 
stated on that occasion, I beg to recal to 
your Lordships’ recollection, that I never 
said, that Ireland was in an entirely satis- 
factory state, but, that it was in a state of 
progressive improvement. My _ words 
were, ‘‘that species of tranquillity for 
which the Government have either received 
or taken credit, is not of a nature to make 
occasional exceptions or interruptions, a 
contradiction to its general continued ex- 
istence. It is sufficient for us, that we see 
every reason to believe, that the improve- 
ment is, upon the whole, progressive. ” 
With respect to certain offences of the 
worst description, affecting the security of 
life and property, or involving open viola- 
tions of the public peace, I, upon that occa- 
sion, read to your Lordships extracts from 

e constabulary returns — establishing, 
with reference to those offences, a gradual 
diminution from the commencement of my 
Government. The last period then quoted 


+ 
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was the first nine months of the year of 
which I was then speaking, the year 1837. 
I will now, by way of continuing the com- 
parison in the simplest manner, quote of- 
fences in the three last months of that year 
and the corresponding or last three months 
of the following year, 1838, 














1638. 1837. 
ee Sse we 
Homicides : ‘ 58 52 
Firing at the person .| 14 36 
| Cutting and maiming, and 
| aggravated assaults | 209 329 
| Rapes and assaults, with 
| intent ‘ 21 23 
| Abductions. - : 4 4 
| Levelling , 6 20 
| Incendiary Fires | 125 147 
| Burglary , | 24 48 
Attacks on Houses .| 99 | 182 
| Demands or Robbery of| | 
| Arms j | 68 91 
| Unlawful Oaths. a 8 | 20 
| Illegal Notices and Meet-| | 
ings. ; af 92 182 
Riots and Faction Fights ., 29 55 
| Rescue and Resistance to | 
Legal Process .| 12 65 
{ 
Totals P : 769 1254 





The Marquess of Westmeath: Are you 
| speaking from returns, and what returns ? 
The Marquess of Normanby: I speak 
| from the regular constabulary returns, and 
‘am not quoting fron: newspapers or pam- 
| phlets, or private letters, as is sometimes 
done, but from official returns,—so that in 
the year 1837, for the period I have men- 
tioned, the number of serious offences was 
1,254, and for the same period in 1838, 
only 769. So that there is, evidently, a 
great decrease in the state of crime; am I 
not, therefore, as right now, as I notori- 
ously was in 1837, in saying that the im- 
provement is progressive? 1 will now look 
to the returns of the last five years; and, 
with respect to cases of homicide, I regret 
to say, there is no reduction—on an ave- 
rage it is the same. In 1837 the number 
was tle smallest, and the largest in 1834. 
In the latter year, it appears that the num- 
ber was 278; in 1835, 261; in 1836, 
231; in 1837, 228; in 1838, 248. Du- 
ring the same period, for firing at the per- 
son, the numbers were, 1834, 105; in 
1835, 83; in 1836, 78; in 1837, 91; in 
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1838, only 47. For attacks on houses and 3 
firing into dwellings, the numbers were in 2 2 *s 2 “18 
1834, 923; in 1835, 818; in 1836, 518; é fi ” 
in 1837, 637; in 1838, only 352. For 2 ae. 
demands and robbery of arms, in 1834,} = z “ 2 
224; in 1836, 147; in 1837, 246; in 3 s 8 S$ S| & 
1838, 176. For cutting and maiming and E 
aggravated assaults, 1834, 1,343 ; 1835, ~ 
1,422; 1836, 1,161; 1837, 944; 1838, eS errr 
838 ;—am I not, I again ask, entitled to SS = 
say, that the improvement is progressive?| . § | 
I have also here a summary of the returns ee” ae = 
from the Inspectors of Prisons, of persons | 2 | o © «= o| & 
committed and convicted from 1832 to 2 | es * wT Ee 
1838. I could not expect your Lordships | 8 | 
to follow me through all the detailseven} | 
of this summary if I were to read it, but t sy se. ei 2 
it again serves to establish my position, that é ” poe 
crime has diminished and convictions have} ¢ |_9 | teste oo conn ee 
increased. I will read only that part which} = = | 
shews the offences affecting human life.* | = | & S 8 al & 
From 1832 to 1838, committals have | § | + - 7 
diminished from 772 to 575; the convict- |S 
ions increased from 203 to 298. Your | < | ie 
e ° rS ~ | eo -_ - fos) 
Lordships will, of course, always bear in 3 | 2 a & S 
mind, that the returns of the constabulary 5 | | 
give the offences committed ; those of the) 23 |——' 
inspectors of prisons the offenders confined. ri = - os “= & | eo 
Now, let us, my Lords, for a moment turn g od ae ee ae S 
to a comparison made, I believe, with great g | | 
accuracy, between the amount of crime in = " ) 
England and in Ireland. In England | £ 2 = 7 8 “= 
and Wales the committals in 1837 were | 3 nN te 
23,612 ; the convictions, 17,096. In Ire- < Sj ” 
land, the same year, committals, 14,804 ; z | = | oy 
convictions, 9,536. The comparison can- | = » > & 81 
not be so clearly made in any previous = Fi - 
year, because, up to that time the petty ° 2 
sessions were included in the Irish returns. | ¥ | | 
Your Lordships will, however, be surprised 2 | S = = | | 3 
to learn, that the proportion of sentence of a | 
death to the whole population is, in Eng-; Ph IR Se 
land 1 in 26,992; in Ireland, 1 in 46,014.) ~ | BE). 9 4 4 | 
Transportation for life in England, 1 in | § 2 > 8 wT @ 
18,258; in Ireland, 1 in 30,460. The | & 
4 proportion of the capital sentences to the - aan deine 
‘ total convicticns, is in England and Wales, | = | ra a oe on 
: death 1 in 39—in Ireland 1 in 62. Total | 2] = = & 
i for transportation in England 1 in4j—in! < | & 
i Ireland 1 in 83, and it isin the imprison-} # [~~ | 
i] ment cases that the numbers are nearly = | S ae 2 2 | ae 
‘ equal. The proportion of convictions to z a | = 
p committals is, in both countries, nearly the 5 | 
fk same, or about 71 percent. These calcu- e'ea-bsa : |s 
b lations of comparison between the different = 2 5 3 = - aaa ie 
{ divisions of the empire, are of course not ‘sae. * igs 
4 the regular official documents from which Ss 3 Peee | to 
I have been previously quoting, but they she esos ke IOS 
are from tables constructed with great care, Pessasias |e 
SB On aSLES er 
* See Table. 2H do oe 
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and upon which I believe perfect reliance 
can be placed. I feel now obliged, by the 
particular details into which the noble Lord 
has gone, to refer to former periods by way 
of shewing that he is not accurate when 
he represents the state of Ireland during 
my government as unparalleled. This will 
be an irksome task to me, and, I fear, must 
be wearisome to your Lordships. It is, 
indeed, painful to have to revive the re- 
cords of by-gone misdeeds ; I must, how- 
ever do so, not to blacken the character of 
a people amongst whom such things have 
been perpetrated, but to shew, that if the | 
Government is at all answerable for crimes, | 
which after all are in the main traceable | 
to defects in the social system, the blame 
must as much attach to the harsher rule of 
the days of ascendancy as to the more con- 
eiliatory policy of the recent system. I 
could, according to Mr. Peel’s declaration, 
in bringingin the Catholic Relief Bill, choose 
at random any period between the Union 
and that day, for he justly observed, that 
there was hardly a year in which Ireland 
had been under the ordinary form of the | 
Constitution ; but I will take two epochs | 
as examples, as they were both connected 
with somewhat similar moves in this House, 
and though neither partaking of the cul- 
patory character of the noble Earl’s mo- 
tion, were both resisted by the minister of 
the day. The first period was the year 
1816, during Lord Whitworth’s time, 
when the Duke of Bedford made a motion 
in this House, referring to the state of 
Ireland, Lord Whitworth’s despatch al- 
luded to the disturbances which had taken 
place from the year 1511. Hlestated, that 
convictions had produced no good effects, 
and that, in many instances, justice had not 
been obtained on account of the intimida- 
tion of witnesses and juries. He stated, 
that in 1814, the Peace Preservation Act 
had to be put in operation in Tipperary ; 
applications were made from 28 magistrates 
of Westmeath, and from 20 magistrates of 
Clare, for assistance to preserve the peace 
of their districts, and were refused. Lord 
Whitworth stated, that dragoons, some of 
whom were killed, were obliged to be called 
out to defend the mail coaches, and their 
barracks had been afterwards attacked. In 
1816, occurred the assassination of Mr. 
Wm. Baker. Here was a case which 
showed, in all its parts, a successful and 
extended conspiracy. Mr. Baker had pur- 
sued to justice several persons belonging 
to an armed party, who had attacked and 
burned a house. A conspiracy was in con- 
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sequence formed to murder him, and the 
deed was perpetrated by five persons in 
mid-day. Partics had been stationed on 
all the roads by which he could return 
from Cashel, and when the shot was fired, 
a savage shout of exultation arose from 
every side, announcing to all the parties 
implicated, the death of their victim. In 
Clare, at that time, many houses had been 


}plundered of arms; ninety meetings of 


the populace had taken place, and seven 
houses been burnt ; and in the despatch of 
Lord Whitworth, he alluded to the dis- 
parity which tock place at that time be- 
tween the convictions and committals. By 
the paper to which he alluded, I can prove 
to your Lordships, that the disparity was 
very remarkable at that time. So far from 
there being, as now, four convictions in 
five, there was not at that period, one con- 
viction in five; and Lord Whitworth at- 
tributed this to the intimidation of wit- 
nesses and juries. ‘The next period was 
in the vear 1822. A noble Friend of 
mine, who is prevented by indisposition 
from being present this night, (the Mare 
quess of Lansdowne) brought forward a 
resolution at that time to consider if any 
measure could be brought in which would 
tend to the tranquillity of Ireland. In 
that year Lord Wellesley stated, amongst 
many similar reports, that 200 armed men 
on horseback, had met to commit depre- 
dations, and had attacked several houses, 
and also a number of persons coming out 
of church in one county. And in Clare 
and Galway 200 men in a body had at- 
tacked a number of persons. But, per- 
haps, it may be said, these outrages were 
then of a different sort—that since the 
passing of the Emancipation Act these 
offences have assumed a religious character 
—that what we now complain is, that, 
under the late Government, Protestant life 
and property are not secure. But what says 
Lord Wellesley in the year 1822, quoting 
that excellent authority, the Provost of 
Bandon? Why, that thirty-seven houses 
had been attacked, all belonging to Pro- 
testants; a large quantity of arms taken, 
and the persecuted Protestants obliged to 
quit the country and seek protection in 
towns. ‘Tipperary was represented as bad 
as ever. It was in that year that the 
famous encounter between Lord Bantry 
and 500 armed men took place, he having 
thirty mounted gentry and fourteen troop- 
ers to oppose them. Serjeant Torrens, in 
charging the jury at Limerick on that oc 
casion, stated, that “the convictions there 
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would give satisfaction to the few loyal 
people in that neighbourhood.” A magis- 
trate of the county of Kilkenny, stated, at 
that time, that “ all control over the dis- 
posal of landed property was superseded 
by the sort of code established.” I have 
quoted this, because the year 1822 was a 
year in which the noble Earl opposite, 
making, I believe, his first appearance in 
this House, stated as follows .— 


“Tt would be in him a dereliction of duty 
were he not to state the conviction of his mind, 
that the great cause of thesc evils was non- 
residence. It was the great number of ab- 
sentee landlords which formed the principal 
evil. Their absence broke those links which 
were necessary to preserve confidence between 
the different ranks and relations of society. 
While adverting to the spirit of outrage which 
unfortunately prevailed in Ireland, he should 
be guilty of a great omission were he not to 
acknowledge the vast improvement which had 
taken place during the last ten years.”’ 


A great improvement had taken place in 
the last ten years, had it? What, when 
the Provost of Bandon describes success- 
ful attacks upon thirty-seven Protestant 
houses! When landlords retained no 
power over the disposal of their landed 
property! When Lord Bantry, with thirty 
armed Yeomanry, and backed by regular 
troops, was obliged, as may be seen in a 
despatch from Sir John Lambert, to re- 
treat before an armed mob of 500 men! 
If the country was improved then, what 
is itnow? And can the noble Earl, even 
if every one of his unauthenticated state- 
ments were true, with a grave face say, 
that its condition is now unexampled? I 
could continue the review through other 
succeeding years; I could ask which of 
the melancholy instances of individual 
crime we have still to regret,—which of 
the cases thus brought before us, could 
compare with that long chain of guilt 
growing out of one transaction, com- 
mencing with the murder of Mr. Chad- 
wick, in 1827, followed by the assassin- 
ation of the witness Mara,—the attempt 
upon the lives of his brothers,—the com- 
plication of iniquity shown upon the trial 
of Grace, by the whole Russell family ? 
Where now are such scenes as the burning 
of the Sheas, and the sad tragedy of Wild 
Goose Lodge? With reference to the 
memorials which have lately come from 
Tipperary and the King’s County, I must 
read one from the magistrates of the 
county of Cork, in 1823. The noble Earl’s 
improved times, 
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“ May it please your Excellency, 

“ We, the magistrates of the county of 
Cork, assembled at Cork, to carry into effect 
the provisions of the new Constabulary Act, 
feel it our duty to lay before your Excellency, 
for the information of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, the disturbed state of part of this county, 
together with the expression of our conviction 
that the spirit of insurrection is rapidly ex- 
tending into parts of the county hitherto uns 
disturbed. 

“We understand, that our County Grand 
Jury, after the minutest investigation, have 
presented a sum of about 10,000/. for damage 
sustained by fire, destruction of cattle, break- 
ing machinery, &c. &ec., and though the 
greater part of those outrages have been 
hitherto confined to a comparatively small 
portion of the county, yet we regret to say 
there have been instances of crime con- 
nected with the system in various other dis- 
tricts. 

“ It cannot be necessary to impress on your 
Excellency the extent of suffering which has 
been inflicted by the persevering atrocity with 
which the insurgents have perpetrated the 
work of destruction. Many are now depen- 
dent altogether on the presentments which 
have been passed for their compensation for 
all they can be deemed to possess ; nor can 
we feel that property of any description is 
exempt from the influence of that spirit which 
unhappily prevails, and is directed against all 
property whatever. 

“ By notices posted and personally served, 
many have been obliged to abandon their 
farms; witnesses who have prosecuted, have 
done so at personal risk ; persons giving evi- 
dence at the present assizes, as to the value of 
property destroyed, have had their houses 
burned immediately on their return home ; 
money has been extorted from several, by 
personal threats, to support and carry on their 
plans; arms still continue to be plundered, 
and pikes forged, to arm the disaffected. 

“We regret to state that our exertions, 
aided by the vigorous co-operation of the 
military, police, and armed associations, have 
hitherto been insufficient to counteract the 
designs of men who have set all the consti- 
tuted authorities and the law of the country 
at defiance. We therefore feel ourselves im- 
periously called upon to state to your Excel- 
lency, that whatever further measures may 
be adopted, they cannot be too promptly or 
vigorously carried into effect. 

“ Signed by desire of the meeting. 
“ DoNnERAILE, 
Chairman.” 
Cork April 7, 1823. 


Again, I ask, is the present state of 
Ireland unparalleled? Now, my Lords, 
I proceed to produce to your Lordships the 
most unequivocal testimony—the most 
unimpeachable witnesses to the progressive 
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improvement of the country. The dary Burton observed on the number of cases 
of the circuit judges at different periods. | for murder on the calendar. In Longford 


In the year 1816, it appears from ™ 
charges of the several judges which 





there were sixty criminals for trial, and it 
was alleged, that the Riband system had 
extended itself to it from Westmeath. 


Lord may refer, that the state of crime in| In Cork the calendar contained 145, in- 


hold in my hand, and to which any noble * 


the counties of Clare, Galway, Louth, 
Tipperary, King’s County, Donegal, Ar- 
magh, and many others, which are in my 
list, was of an aggravated and extended | 
nature. 
120, comprising many 
heinous nature. 
contained 103 prisoners, of which twenty- 
three were charged with murder. Judge | 


cases of a very 


Day said, he held in his hand a calendar, | number of capital convictions. 


marked with the most atrocious crime that 
human nature could perpetrate. In Ar- 
magh, Judge Moore called the attention 
of the jury to the unparalleled state of the | 
calendar. (Unparalleled—so the noble 
Lord did not invent that term as applica- 
ble to the period of my government), 
which demonstrated the county in a most 
disturbed state, and observed, and referred | 
to the districts, bounding on Louth and | 
Monaghan, and commented on the evil of | 
search and seditious associations, which 
were extending themselves in Tipperary. 
Lord Norbury, in addressing the Grand 
Jury, said, that the outrages against all 
government and authority which have dis- | 
graced the county have now arisen to such 
a height, that no Government could over- 
look such offences. In Louth there was a 
special meeting of magistrates to inquire 
into the state of the county. In Galway 
the Insurrection Act applied for. In 
Donegal a meeting of magistrates to con- 
sider its disturbed state. In the King’s 
County the Insurrection Act was in force, 
and the estimates of its expense for two 
months was 600/. ‘Take another period in | 
the year 1821. In Limerick, bands of 
armed men were traversing the county, 
committing depredations and seizing arms. 
In Monaghan, Baron M‘Clelland remarked 
on the state of the calendar, which con- 
tained a considerable number of offences, 
and many crimes of a heinous nature. In 
Mayo, Baron Pennefather remarked on the 
state of the calendar, heavy in number 
and enormity. In Fermanagh, Judge 
Jebb deeply regrets the state of the 
county. In Clare the calendar was very 
heavy, including eleven for murder. In 
1825. Judge Moore remarked on the 
very bad condition of Tipperary. In Sligo, 
Baron Smith condoled with them on the 
state of the calendar, which contained 
several heinous cases. In Down, Judge 








In Clare. ‘the calendar exceeded | 


In Limerick the calendar | | was truly melancholy. 


jury, 


cluding twenty-three for murder, and 
twelve for house burning. Again in 
1827, Limerick calendar amounted to 


193, including sixteen cases of homicide: 
and Sergeant Lefroy, who presided as 
judge, remarked that ‘the i increase of crime 
In Cork the calen- 


‘dar contained 374, including twenty for 


‘murder. In Westmeath cheve were a 
In Cavan 
‘the calendar was very heavy. In Wick- 


|low there were a vast number of convic- 
‘tions. In 


Down, Judge Jebb said the 
number of prisoners on the calendar were 
numerous beyond example. In Tipperary, 
Judge Burton said, he was concerned to 


| find the list of crimes, not only in number, 


but in magnitude, unexampled in this or 
any other county. It is painful to ob- 
serve the proportion that the crime of 
murder bears to all the rest, and that this 
crime is marked by peculiar features of 
barbarity and atrocity, appearing in many 


‘instances to be preconcerted by bodies of 


men confederated in defiance of all law, to 
commit a crime, that strikes not alone 
against individual life, but against the ses 
curity of all society. In Wexford, Baron 
Pennefather remarked on the heavy state 
of the calendar. In Limerick, Judge Jebb 
remarked on the number in the calendar 
charged with murder—thirteen or four- 
teen. In Monaghan, Baron M‘Clelland 
remarked on the immensely heavy state of 
the calend: ar, and alluded to the large num- 
ber of cases in the county of Louth, which 
he had just left: and although a very 


‘| small county, no less than 106 indictments 


were sent to the grand jury. In 1835, 
during the spring circuit, before I entered 
upon the Government of Ireland, attention 
is called to Roscommon, where the calen- 
dar contained 102 prisoners for trial—seven 
for murder, two homicide, three stabbing, 
&e. In Louth, a small county, the calen- 
dar contained fifty-nine for trial, including 
five for murder. In Leitrim there were 
seventy-two for trial, and in Monaghan, 
Judge Johnson, in addressing the grand 
regretted the state of the calendar, 
which is heavier than usual. In West- 
meath, Baron Smith said, although the 
calendar is not numerous, it contains seve- 
ral heinous crimes. In Cork, Sergeant 
Greene said the calendars have been res 
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markably heavy throughout the Munster 
circuit, and I find that Cork will not prove 
an exception. Let me now contrast with 
this picture the state of some of the coun- 
ties to which I have adverted in the years 
1836 and 1837, and see what the same 
class of testimony proves with regard to 
them. In Down, the Chief Justice con- 
gratulated the grand jury on the extreme 
lightness of the calendar. In Louth, Chief 
Baron Joy said it gave him great satisfac- 
tion to observe that the calendar at the 
present assizes was very small when com- 
pared with former years. In Waterford, 
Chief Justice Bushe remarked on the ex- 
treme lightness of the calendar. In Kil- 
kenny, Baron Pennefather congratulated 
the county on the lightness of the calendar 
which contrasted happily with the former 
ones. In the Queen’s Ccunty, at Mary- 
borough, Judge Johnson congratulated the 
county on the extreme lightness of the c: 


lendar, and said some of the principe al cases | 


were adjourned from last assizes. In Wex- 
ford, Judge Johnson congratulated the 
county on the state of the calendar—very 
few cases. At Fermanagh, Baron Penne- 
father congratulated the county on the 
pleasing appearance of the calendar. In 
Limerick, Judge Perrin congratulated the 
grand jury on the reduced state of the 
ealendar, which was evidence of the peace- 
able state of the county. In Kildare, 
Judge Johnson complimented the grand 
jury on the lightness of the calendar. 
In Sligo, Judge Burton remarked on the 
lightness of the calendar; and in Clare, 
Baron Foster said, he was happy to con- 
gratulate them upon the great diminution 
of crime, that had taken place in the 
county, compared with former years. In 
Carlow, Baron Smith remarked on the 
lightness of the calendar. In Wexford, 
Baron Pennefather said, he was happy to 
inform them there was little to be done. He 
was really surprised to sce a county of such 
extent so free from crime. 1837,.—In Fer- 
managh, Chief Justice Bushe said, the ca- 
Jendar was only of ordinary description. In 
the Queen’s County, Baron Pennefather 
said, there is nothing on the face of the 
ealendar which requires observation. In 
Cork, Sergeant Greene said, there is nothing 
in the calendar requiring observation. In 
Roscommon, Judge Burton said, he saw 
nothing in the calendar, that could make 
him think, that the county did not enjoy 
the utmost tranquillity. In Leitrim, 
Judge Perrin remarked on the lightness of 
the calendar. In Kerry, Baron “Rieke irds 
said, the calendar was swelled with minor 
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offences that should be tried at sessions. 
In Down, Judge Torrens said, the offences 
onthe calendar are but of such a nature as 
must occur from the extent of the county. 
In Louth, Chief Baron Joy told the grand 
jury, that the criminal business would be 
very light. “I cannot help hearing my 
noble Friend opposite observing, that this 
would go to prove, that there is no crime 
at all in the country.” My Lords, it is 
no intention of mine to prove any such 
absurdity; on the contrary, I regret, as 
much as any man, that heinous crimes do 
still remain, exceptions to the general im- 
provement of the country, but the use | 
make of these charges is to prove, that the 
Judges take, as they are bound to do, an 
enlarged view of the subject, and give, by 
the language they have lately used, as 
compared with what they were formerly 
a to express, the most indisputable 
contirmation of the position with which | 
started. In Limerick, Sergeant Greene 
said, the calendar was unusually light, con- 
taining no crime worthy of comment. In 
Wexford, King’s County, and Kilkenny, 
Judge Johnson and Foster severally re- 
marked on the lightness of the calendar. 
In Armagh, Chief Baron Joy said, the 
-alendar contained the smallest number of 
cases he ever saw. In Kerry, there were 
only thirty-four for trial. In Donnegal, 
Baron Pennefather congratulated them on 
the lightness of the calendar. And, in 
Monaghan, Judge Burton did the same. 
Such is the opinion of Judge Burton, a 
name which | cannot mention even thus 
incidentally, without paying the humble 
tribute of my praise to the zeal and energy 
displayed by that learned person, in under- 
taking, at my request, in spite of his years 
and infirmities, the arduous task of hold- 
ing the late special commission in Tipper- 
ary ; thus showing, 1. t least his devo- 
tion to his duties had not been impaired— 
those duties which no one could better 
discharge. 1838 — Spring assizes. In 
Meath, ‘there was but little civil or criminal 
| business. In Wexford, there were but 
twenty-two prisoners for trial, and all mi- 
nor offences, except two; and Baron Fos- 
ter, in addressing the grand jury, said, 
there were no cases that required 
any observation from him. In Lough 
Judge Burton, in addressing the jury, said 
he was happy to state, from the appear- 
ance of the cases upon the calendar, it 
would not be necessary for him to make 
any lengthened observations, or give them 
any particular directions. ‘The number of 
cases was not large; the crimes were not 
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of a serious character; they were such as 
might be expected in a densely popu- 
lated county, such as Louth. At Limerick 
Sergeant Greene said, he was happy to 
have it in his power to repeat the congra- 
tulation, which, at the last assizes, he of- 
fered upon the state of the calendar. The 
offences are neither numerous, nor of a 
serious character. At Cavan, Judge Tor- 
rens congratulated the jury on the state of 
the calendar. In Kilkenny, the number 
of prisoners for trial, amounted only to 
twenty-eight—eleven of the number were 
bailable offences; and this the quantum 
of crime in a population amounting to 
200,000, In the county, the calendar 
used to exceed considerably 100, In Kil- 
kenny county, Baron Foster, congratu- 
lated the jury on the lightness of the calen- 
dar, and said it formed a great contrast with 
former calendars in the county. In 
Waterford county and city Baron Foster and 
Judge Moore, congratulated the jurieson the 
lightness of the calendars. 1838 — Sum- 
mer assizes. In Wicklow, there were but 
eighteen prisoners on the calendar, and 
Judge Moore said, the extremely peaceful 
state of the county spoke so well, both for 
the higher and lower classes in the county. 


In Louth, Judge Burton said, the state of 


the calendar rendered any observations un- 
necessary. In Kilkenny, Judge Crampton 
said, he was happy to find, that his labour 
would be light. In Clare, Baron Richards 
congratulated the jury upon the lightness 
of the calendar. In Roscommon, Judge 
Perrin said — It is with great satisfaction, 
I feel myself called on to congratulate you 
on the peaceable and tranquil state of your 
great and populous county. And in Lei- 
trim, Sergeant Greene said, he took occa- 
sion to express his great pleasure at wit- 
nessing the very light state of the calendar. 
In the county of Cork, Baron Richards 
observed, that he had great pleasure in 
offering his congratulations on the unpre- 
cedentedly light state of the calendar; it 
ought to give the county great pride. In 
Mayo, Sergeant Greene said, that although 
there were many cases on the calendar, 
still, with a few exceptions, they were not 
of a heinous character, And at Ennis- 
killen, county Fermanagh, Baron Penne- 
father said, | have to congratulate you on 
the appearance which your county presents 
not only by the calendar, which is light, 
but by its general tranquillity. While in 
Galway, Judge Perrin said, with the ex- 
ception of two or three heavy cases stand- 
ing over from last assizes, there was nothing 
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to call for any particular observation, and 
nothing that might not be expected in so 
extensive and populous a county. Sergeant 
Greene addressed similar observations to the 
grand jury of the town. And at Armagh, 
Judge Burton said, from an examination of 
thecalendar, the business would not be heavy 
or protracted. And in Londonderry, Mr, 
Justice Torrens said, ‘1 feel pleasure in 
again congratulating you, and communi- 
cating that the calendar is excessively light, 
in fact, at every successive assizes, I find 
crime decreasing, and tranquillity becoming 
established in your county.” These, my 
Lords, were the opinions of the judges, 
giving the impression on their minds at the 
time, by a recent examination of all the 
commitments ; and if your Lordships are 
to go into a Committee, what further evi- 
dence can you produce to set against this 
testimony to the improvement of the coun- 
try within the last three years. We have had 
a great many references to the state of 
Munster in former times—I will read a 
letter which I have this morning received 
from Mr. Barrington, a gentleman of well 
known intelligence and great experience ; 
it relates to the present assizes :— 


“ Cork, 17th of March, 1839. 

“ My Lord—This circuit is now drawing to 
a close, and as Lord Roden’s motion is fixed 
for the 2ist, it will be satisfactory to your 
Lordship to hear, that the counties of Clare 
Kerry, and Cork, and a great portion of Lime- 
rick, are perfectly free from agrarian disturb 
ances. The attendance of witnesses even in 
those cases arising from insurrectionary out- 
rage, where intimidation might be supposed 
to prevail, was very great, and the number of 
convictions bore a greater proportion to the 
number of cases tried, than had taken place 
for some years. 

“In the county of Clare, the calendar was 
extremely light, and there was no case of an 
insurrectionary nature. I observe, however, 
that Mr. Colquhoun, in the recent debate in 
the Commons, hasalluded to a case which was 
tred at the Clare assizes, where a person of 
the name of M‘Namara, and others, were 
tried and acquitted for the murder of a man 
named Minogue, and has adduced that case as 
a proof that witnesses are intimidated from gi- 
ving evidence in Ireland. This case, how- 
ever, proves exactly the contrary, A field had 
been let to two different persons, by a father 
and a son, exch of whom claimed property in 
it. Each tenant brought a large party to till 
the ground; a general quarrel ensued in which 
a man named Minogue received a blow which 
caused his death. Informations were sworn, 
implicating several persons in the homicide, 
but a large sam of money, having, it is said, 
been subseribeu and paid to the family of the 
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deceased, they declined to prosecute effectu- 
ally. 

“© In Limerick, the calendar was much hea- 
vier, and several cases of an insurrectionary 
nature, such as entering houses searching for 
arms, administering oaths, and assaulting ha- 
bitations, were tried at the assizes. There was 
the fullest attendance of witnesses, in these 
cases, and convictions had in each, which I 
am sure will be most useful. 

“‘ The assizes of Kerry were concluded in 
three days; the convictions were chiefly for 
sheep-stealing. 

“In this great county, the calendar is 
equally light, exhibiting no offence beyond 
those which occur in every crowded commun- 
ity. uae 

“ Upon the whole, I consider, that this cir- 
cuit affords the most satisfactory evidence of 
the improved state of the country, and an in- 
creasing confidence on the part of the people 
in the administration of justice, 

I have, &c. 
“ (Signed) M. Barrington.” 


The noble Earl has spoken of the late 
and present state of Ireland under my go- 
vernment as unparalleled. No doubt the 
noble Earl speaks his honest feelings on 
this occasion ; but I will beg to ask whe- 
ther the noble Earl recollects what was 
said of the state of Ireland in 1834, under 
the government of a noble Marquess, (the 
Marquess of Wellesley), whom I can never 
speak of, but with the highest respect, and, 
perhaps, | may say this with somewhat 
more sincerity than the noble Earl who 
professed it this evening, for I never heard 
that during the administration of the noble 
Marquess, the noble Earl had given him 
any effectual support, either in this House 
or elsewhere. Does the noble Earl recol- 
lect what was said of the state of Ireland in 
that year by a rev. gentleman (Mr. Pro- 
fessor Boyton), who was sent over’ to 
this country by the Protestant party in 
Ireland, indeed specially nominated by 
the noble Earl himself, to convey to En- 
glishmen an accurate picture of the mi- 
series which Protestants were then en- 
during. That rev. gentleman at a public 
meeting here, said :— 

“Tt will be difficult to give any idea to the 
people of this country of the state of Ireland, 
in which there was a total absence of anything 
like order or security for property. Imagine 
if possible, that at the close of day, having ex- 
amined the lower stories of your houses, and, 
afterwards, your upper and sleeping apart- 
ments, and found all secure, you should after- 
wards be aroused by seeing flames burst forth 
as refulgent as those of Birmingham and Wol- 
verhampton, and let you heighten the terror of 
he scene, by the reflection, that to every fire 
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there was a victim, and you will have a faint 
idea of the unfortunate condition of many parts 
of my unhappy country.”” 


This, then, is merely a faint idea, a 
mere sketchy and indistinct outline of a 
picture of the state of Ireland given by 
the rev. gentleman—the emissary of the 
noble Earl and his Protestant friends— 
at the time, which the noble Earl has 
this night represented as that in which 
crime was grappled with, and the law 
vindicated, under that noble Marquess, 
now the object of his sudden adulation ; 
and the noble Earl, the patron, if not 
the author of the description, which I 
have just read, has, nevertheless, charged 
me with not having grappled with crime, 
with not having vindicated the law—with 
having produced a state of things unex- 
ampled, I will now come to another 
point, which, though not directly arising 
out of any statement of the noble Earl, | 
still feel it necessary to advert to; because, 
not having any claim to reply, I think I 
have aright to anticipate arguments, which 
(from what occurred in another place) I 
may fairly presume will be used by noble 
Lords, who will follow me in the debate. 
I will first advert to the memorial from 
the magistrates of the county of Tipperary, 
agreed to at a meeting in which a noble 
Earl (the Earl of Glengall) not now pre- 
sent took a conspicuous part. The answer 
to that memorial was objected to, as being 
supposed to convey a censure on the magis- 
tracy and landed gentry of that county. 
The paragraph objected to, stated, that 
property had its duties as well as its rights 
—perhaps an unnecessary truism to any 
one not aware, that to the neglect of some 
of those duties had, in all times, been attri- 
buted many of the worst evils of Ireland, 
which broke out in perpetual disorders, in 
disgraceful outrages. But in more recent 
resolutions it has also been stated, that this 
answer had had the effect of increasing 
animosities against the owners of the soil. 
Would not any one infer, on reading that 
resolution, that the sentiment in question 
whicn has given offence so disproportioned 
to its obvious truth had been volunteered 
as an address to the peasantry, instead of 
being an answer to a memorial from the 
magistrates of Tipperary, most unsparing 
of attacks upon all but themselves and their 
class? It accused the jurors of violating 
their oaths—the Government of neglecting 
its duty, it threw out insinuations in other 
quarters, usually considered invulnerable. 
Whilst disregarding such attacks, and pas- 
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sing by such insinuations, the Government 
vindicated the juries by showing that the 
convictions in cases of homicide, at the 
Spring assizes had been to the full average 
in proportion to the trials, and by quoting 
the authority of the venerable judge, that 
the verdicts had been in accordance with 
his charges. With regard to the ancient 
custom of challenging jurors, the answer 
to the memorial corrected a mistake into 
which the memorialists had fallen, in ar- 
guing that the Government had entirely 
abandoned the practice. The answer upon 
this point stated, that the privilege of chal- 
lenging was not abandoned, but that in 
cases in which the Crown was concerned 
as prosecutor, it was not adopted except 
upon what appeared to be a sufficient rea- 
son, and that in no instance would it be 
used merely upon the ground of the reli- 
gion or politics of the juror, but upon some 
special ground of exception. It then pro- 
ceeded to touch upon this evidently tender 
ground, but in an answer merely to the 
magistrates themselves, which never saw 
the light afterwards, till moved for in the 
other House of Parliament, when certainly, 
as the magistrates had published their me- 
morial, the answer could not be refused. 
‘Property has its duties as well as its 
rights,’"—this then is tender but not un- 
trodden ground. The effect of too sudden 
an attempt to correct, by ejectment, the 
vicious system of subdividing lands which 
was adopted for purposes no longer avail- 
able, has been often the subject of discus- 
sion and complaint, before this unfortunate 
truism excited so much misplaced indigna- 
tion. Why, as far back as at the time of 
the Committee of the House of Lords in 
1825, the report states, that it hopes the 
increasing intelligence of landlords will 
correct this evil, with a due regard to the 
comfort and well being of those directly 
concerned. (I think I am quoting nearly 
the words). Now, on all sides, what was 
more than this the subject of debate at 
the time of the passing of the Catholic 
Relief Bill? In the debates on the Ca- 
tholic question, an hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman (Mr. O'Connell) described with 
great force and feeling the situation of the 
unhappy peasantry, whose fate was in the 
hands of those who were not aware that 
property had its duties as well as its rights. 
Another hon. and learned Gentleman said, 
this was a picture drawn by the hand of a 
master, and wondered that none of the 
Government attempted to gainsay it. 
Moved by this appeal, what was the line 
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taken by that Member of the Govenment 
who did then reply—and from whom did 
that reply come? An_ individual who 
spoke with all the effect of the esteem 
universally felt for his private character, 
all the weight of his official station, and all 
the authority of his recent military expe 
rience in Ireland. Sir George Murray thus 
expressed himself :— 

** An hon. Gentleman has alluded to the ree 
moval of the peasantry, which has taken place 
in consequence of depriving the 40s. freehold« 
ers of the elective franchise. That system was 
radically defective ; it was calculated to create 
a political influence of real detriment to the 
landed estates, and to the country. However 
well the system may sound in name, it was 
undoubtedly in Iveland a great evil. I admit 
it was impossible to remove that evil without 
the danger of incurring that which we feel as 
one of its consequences, for when the motive 
of the landlord—namely, the creation of poli- 
tical influence was removed private interest 
it was to be expected, would step in, and, 
perhaps, with too harsh a hand cast out the 
tenantry which no longer answered the pur- 
pose for which they had been created.” 


If, however, any noble Lord opposite 
supposes that by this much-criticised ob- 
servation, the Government intended to 
imply that the landlords of Ireland were 
bearing more harshly upon their tenants 
than heretofore, they are perfectly mis- 
taken, as will appear from the words of 
the answer itself, which are, that ‘‘ pro- 
perty has its duties as well as its rights, 
and that it is to the neglect of these in 
times past, that many and most of the 
present miseries are to be attributed.” I 
will now advert for a moment to a most 
distressing occurrence. I mean the murder 
of Lord Norbury. And when I consider 
the amiable character of that noble Lord, 
his position in society, his extensive con« 
nections, and the shock which his death 
occasioned through the country, it is an 
occurrence which, in common with your 
Lordships and every right-minded man in 
the community, I do indeed deeply de- 
plore. I will not enter into any specula- 
tion as to the cause of that melancholy 
event; but I must say, as yet there is no 
evidence that the crime was the result of 
of any extensive conspiracy. Like the 
murder of Mr. Weyland and others, I 
believe it arose out of a local conspiracy 
connected with the possession of land—a 
conspiracy arising from revenge on the 
part of those, who were dispossessed of 
lands which they had held. I will here 
say a word, as to the high character of 
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the gentlemen who were sent down by 
Government to investigate the circum- 
stancet connected with the murder of Lord 
Norbury. I do this, because certain re- 
turns connected with their appointment 
were moved for by a noble Earl opposite, 
(Lord Charleville), as if there was some 
intention to found a charge against me 
for their selection. However, when the 
returns arrived, whether the noble Earl 
did not think them likely to answer his 
object, | know not, but he stated, he did 
not wish them to be printed. Mr. Brown- 
rigg was a gentleman who had been dis- 
tinguished by his commanding  oflicers 
when in the Riffe Brigade; he had been 
since the year 1832, sub-inspector of the 
county Kerry, where | had an opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with and observ- 
ing his able discharge of the duties of his 
office. At that time, if he had any poli- 
tics, of which I really never informed 
myself, they were supposed not to have 
been much those of the present Govern- 
ment. He was afterwards, when in Dub- 
lin, high in the confidence of Colonel 
Shaw kennedy; and it was upon his re- 
port that I was further induced to take 
an early opportunity of promoting him. 
I would here read your Lordships a letter 
from Colonel Shaw Kennedy to Mr. 
Brownrigg, at the time of his quitting 
the service, but it is hardly necessary thus 
to occupy your time. Mr. Haly was a 
gentleman whom it had been the intention 
of Lord Wellesley to appoint, upon a va- 
cancy, sub-inspector of county Cork ; but, 
upon his own representation that he was 
a native of Cork, the appointment, which 
would on that account have been con- 
trary to rule, did not take place. In 
every situation in which I have since em- 
ployed him, he has had the good fortune 
and tact to give general satisfaction. Now, 
what I complain of in the conduct of the 
noble Earl opposite, is, that his deport- 
ment towards these gentlemen was un- 
courteous and capricious. He complained 
to them to them of the Government hay- 
ing sent them down. The noble Earl 
dissents. I am aware that he did not in 
the first instance ; but the moment they 
entered seriously upon those functions on 
which their utility depended, then the 
noble Earl began to complain of them. 
Jt was on the occasion of the examination 
of Maguire that I find it stated in the 
report by these gentlemen. 


“The examination had just commenced 
when (about half-past one o’clock) Lord 
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Charleville entered the room in the gaol 
where the prisoner was under examination by 
us. His Lordship appeared greatly excited 
—expressed his astonishment that we should 
have interfered with Maguire in his absence, 
and who, his Lordship was of opinion, ouglit 
not to have been examined for several days. 
Lord Charleville then indulged in much in- 
vective, and, at some length, against the Go- 
vernment, for whom, he said, he entertained 
no respect whatever, and in whom he placed 
no confidence; he also said, he supposed we 
had received secret instructions, 

“ We assured his Lordship that we had not 
received any such instructions, that our orders 
were to act as alrcady mentioned, and that 
we were under the full conviction, that in 
examining Maguire we were acting with his 
Lordship’s concurrence ; that nothing was 
further from our intentions than to ‘shew the 
least disrespect or discourtesy towards his 
Lordship or the magistrates. 

“Lord Charleville expressed himself quite 
satisfied with our explanation, and with regret 
for the warmth of his manner, apologized 
for anything he might have said to hurt our 
feelings, adding, that although he felt no re- 
spect for the Government, he did for us.” 


>) 


Now surely, my Lords, this is not lan- 
guage which ought to have been used on 
a solemn occasion like that, in the pre- 
sence of a person under examination for a 
heinous offence, and of officers sent down 
by that Government whom the noble Earl 
chose in his character of magistrate thus 
to vilify. If, as the petition, of which a 
copy has been sent to me, states, “ the con- 
stituted authorities (as they call them- 
selves) are not treated with proper re- 
spect,” such conduct as this is not calcu- 
lated to correct the evil. 


* Lord Charleville proceeded to inform us 
of his intention to bring before the House of 
Lords the unconstitutional conduct of the Go- 
vernment, in having sent down two gentle- 
men to supersede the local authorities, and for 
not having communicated with them on the 
subject.’’ 

The noble Earl does not seem quite to 
admit this. Then, of course, I will say 
no more about it, further than this, that 
the noble Earl is no doubt perfect master 
of any line he may choose to pursue as to 
what he may bring before the House of 
Lords, only that then he had better give 
his notice here than there. I now come 
to the noble Earl's speech at the meet- 
ing of the King’s County magistrates ; 
upon which occasion the noble Earl intro- 
duced a varicty of topics, spoke with great 
appearance of preparation, but IT think I 
shall shew that on all the subjects on 
which he touchel, the noble Earl had 
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not taken the necessary pains on one im- 
portant point—to procure due information 
with reference to the facts. First, as to 
the noble Earl’s perversion of the real cir- 
cumstances of a case in which at the early 
part of my government | exercised to a 
certain extent the prerogative of mercy, 
but which the noble Earl considered ap- 
propriate to introduce on this occasion. 
The noble Earl is reported to have thus 
expressed himself : — 


Government 


“ When a person is found guilty of the most 
atrocious crimes, what has been the conduct 
of the [rish Government, and what the result ? 
One result is the demoralization which we all 
lament and deplore. I may be told that this 
is a sweeping charge. I may be called on for 
proof, that proof L adduce. Do I turn to the 
east and look to Durrow, the seat of the late 
outrage? No, 1 turn to yonder gaol, and in 
that gaol I hold evidence of the fact to which 
I have alluded, At March Assizes, 1836, 
four prisoners were committed to gaol for at- 
tempting to murder the steward of Lord 
Bloomfield. They failed in murdering the 
steward, they were tried for the attempt, and 
found guilty, and the man who fired the shot 
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was executed on that drop. My noble Friend, | 


Lord Haddington, was then Lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland, and knowing well how to execute 


Sovereign, thinking as the intended victim 
had not fallen under the blow of the assassin, 
that justice was amply requited by the execu- 
tion of the man who fired the shot, he com- 
muted the sentence on the other three to trans- 
portation for life. Within six weeks Lord 
Mulgrave came to Ireland, superseding my 
noble Friend in his high office of Lord-lieu- 
tenant. He may have received memorials, 
but every gentleman I address knows how 
little value is to be attached to a memorial 
trom a county; they are often not the genuine 
signatures of those they represent; but even 
supposing them to be genuine, they are often 
extorted by personal fear from the individuals 
applied to, and in the general fear of terrorism 
and intimida'ion which pervades the county. 


Well, a petition was presented to the Lord- | 


lieutenant; I understand the name of Lord 
Bloomfield, the next victim on the list, was 
attached to it. It may have been so. I know 
not who said so. I know not who sent it, or 
who called the Lord-lieutenant’s attention to 
it; but this I know, that the Lord-lieutenant 
commuted the sentence of transportation to a 
temporary imprisonment in the gaol of Tulla- 
more.” 


This was the statement of the noble 
Earl; will your Lordships allow me to 
make mine? A very few days after I had 
arrived in Ireland, | saw Lord Bloomfield, 
whom Thad known long. His Lordship 
presented to me a memorial, signed by 
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three clergymen and five justices of the 
peace, besides other respectable neighbours, 
and he said, that he conceived that it would 
be better for the peace of the country, as 
well as for his own comfort, that these men 
should have their sentences commuted. | 
told him that in the case of so serious an 
offence, | could not think of commuting 
the sentence then, but that I would com- 
municate with the Lord Chief Justice on 
the subject. I did write to the Lord Chief 
Justice on the subject, and his Lordship 
said, that he did not see anything in the 
circumstances of the case itself that called 
for commutation, but that the effect of 
such a step upon the peace of the country 
was peculiarly a question for the executive 
to consider. Still I would not exercise the 
prerogative of the Crown, and I decided 
that the law must take its course. Before 
I again saw Lord Bloomfield [ had had 
some communication with the present 
Judge Perrin, then Attorney-General, 
whose recommendation was strongly in 
favour of a commutation, but upon this I 
still hesitated to act, and | told Lord 
Bloomficld, when he came to me four 


| months afterwards, that I would not do it 


and wield the power entrusted to him by his | then; but that I would do it then, and 


then only, when the noble Lord could tell 
me that the country was in a better state. 
At length, after the lapse of one year, 
after renewed application to me on the 
part of Lord Bloomfield that the sentence 
might be commuted. I gave the neces- 
sary direction that the commutation might 
take place, but not that the sentence should 


i be commuted, as the noble Earl stated, ‘* to 





a temporary imprisonment,” but to two 
years imprisonment, and for the remaining 
portion of it with hard labour. I hope 
your Lordships will not fail to remark that 
this is one of the cases which are said by 
those who are in the habit of making at- 
tacks on my Government, te have been 
decided in a summary manner, and as the 
noble VFarl says, “ we don’t know how.” 
Really I think, as the noble Earl was in 
the country at the time, he ought to have 
informed himself of the real state of the 
case, before he ventured these attacks upon 
her Majesty’s Government. But see, my 
Lords, how misrepresentation spreads, It 
was stated a few days afterwards, on the 
authority of this speech of the noble Earl’s, 
ata meeting in the north of England, by 
a noble Marquess, the cause of whose ab- 
sence to-night 1 much regret, that | had 
liberated these men because the Catholic 
priest interposed, and the Catholic pea- 
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santry memorialized in their behalf. In. 
timidation, too, was stated by the noble 
Earl as causing Lord Bloomfield’s applica- 
tion. But I must say, I think the well 
known character of Lord Bloomfield is a 
security against the possibility of intimida- 
tion. But it is necessary I should add, 
that Lord Bloomfield was so struck with 
the erroneous representations of the noble 
Farl, that he wrote to the noble Earl 
explaining the real circumstances, and 
saying that he did it to enable him to cor- 
rect the erroneous impression his speech 
was calculated to make, which he was sure 
he would be desirous to do: and he sent a 
copy of his letter to me. [The Earl of 
Charleville: Did he send you my answer.| 
Yes, he did; and I thought it was most 
unsatisfactory. But the noble Earl had 
not yet done with the consequences of the 
ignorance in which he had spoken. Mr. 
Johnston Stoney, the gentleman who had 
been shot at, writes to the noble Earl, 
complaining most justly and temperately 
of the prejudice to the administration of 
justice which such a course as that pur- 
sued by the noble Earl was likely to in- 
flict. But the noble Earl’s notion of jus- 
tice seems to be, that when persons are 
awaiting their trials, it is then the fittest 
time to excite a prejudice against them ; 
for, when the case of Ward and Gannon 
was again brought forward the other night, 
the noble Earl gave as a reason for not 
having mentioned their former offence be- 
fore, that they were not then in custody. 
In this instance Mr. Johnston Stoney, the 
person fired at, gives his opinion that they 
were not the guilty party. He also cor- 
rects the noble Earl in another point, 
shewing that he could not have carefully 
informed himself on any part of the sub- 
ject. There was no shot 
Lord Bloomfield’s steward, as was asserted 
by the noble Earl. Mr. Stoney’s letter 
elicited the following reply from the noble 
Farl— 
“Charleville Castle, Tuesday Jan 
“ Srr,—I had the honour to receive your 
letter of the 19th inst. this day, and though I 
read several Dublin papers, yet I cannot find 
the expressions quoted by you and attributed 
tome. I did not assume the guilt of the pri- 
soners. I did not express any public or pri- 
vate opinion as to their guilt. I did not de- 
signate their crime as the most atrocious. 
“ T have the honour to be, &c. 
“ CHARLEVILLE. 
“ J. Stoney, Esq., Emall Castle,” 
Did not express any opinion of their 
guilt! did not designate their crime as the 
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most atrocious! Why, in the extract I 
have read from the report in the Evening 
Mail, in the last line the question is 
asked, ‘‘ what is the crime ?” which surely 
assumes guilt—else accusation is the word 
—but in the first line as applied to them 
is the phrase even “the most atrocious 
crimes.” So that we gather, coupling this 
report from the Evening Mail, with the 
noble Earl’s declaration, this curious col- 
lateral fact, that the noble Earl does not 
read the Evening Mail. I admire his 
taste, though I cannot say much for his 
gratitude, as certainly to that source he 
owes much of his recent fame. I read 
the Evening Mail, because it abuses me, 
if it praised me as it does the noble Ear: 
from which I trust I may be preserved, I, 
should follow the noble Earl’s example. 
Then again, the noble Earl in the course 
of his speech assumes, on the slightest 
possible grounds, the guilty participations. 
as he stated, of the whole population, in 
the murder of Lord Norbury, because, ac- 
cording to him, two persons, who must 
therefore, have had a foreknowledge of the 
intention, came to the lodge where Lord 
Norbury was, and asked if he was dead. 
Now, what were the real facts as proved by 
the depositions of the lodge-keeper, Eliza 
Charnley, and an old pensioner who, with 
his companion, were the persons who came 
to the gate. It appeared that the woman 
had told them what had happened when 
she met them on the road, and the old 
soldier who it happened was not a Catho- 
lic peasant, but a Scotchman and a Pres- 
byterian, said to his companion, ‘‘I have 
had some experience of gun-shot wounds, 
let us return and see if we can be useful ;” 
and thence their inquiry as to his being 
alive. They both remarked afterwards 
upon the inexplicable conduct of the stew- 


ing from the funeral, without giving any 
intimation, or attempting to procure assist- 
ance ; had this been done, the deposition 
goes on to say, the murderer must, in all 
probability, have been secured. Now, one 
more mistake ; and it is really almost the 
only other statement of fact made in the 
noble Earl’s speech, which produced such 
an effect upon his brother magistrates as 
to induce them to pass these extraordinary 
resolutions. The noble Earl stated some- 
thing about two persons having been en- 
gaged to murder two different parties, and 
having for special reasons changed the lots, 
and the one who was to murder the man 
taking the woman instead. This story 
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gained additional currency from having 
been been adopted apparently from the 
speech of the noble Earl by the noble and 
learned Lord near me, who stated it to 
your Lordships on the first night of the 
Session more clearly and forcibly, but not 
as it appears more correctly. 1 under- 
stand the effect upon your Lordships was 
great ; but I am sure he will be happy to 
have any effect destroyed which was pro- 
duced from such a painful source. The 
statement was this :— 


“ Notwithstanding all these difficulties we 
have had it proved within the last month, 
that when it was resolved by persons minded 
to kill two individuals, that one should kill 
the man and the other the woman, an objec- 
tion was made—not to the criminality—not 
to the foul and hideous crime of murder,— 
but that the person on whom the lot lad fallen 
to kill the woman, happened to have some 
conviction that it was more convenient that 
he should kill the man; so he changed the 
parts, and both the man and woman were 
murdered. And yet, my Lords, to my infinite 
astonishment | have heard the Crown lawyers 
who conducted the prosecution congratulate 
themselves and the country that the charges 
of conspiracy had been disproved ;—that there 
existed no ‘ extensive ’ conspiracy in that part 
of the United Kingdom.” 


Now, I had hardly finished reading 
this, before I sent for the Solicitor-Gene- 
ral to inquire how it was if this had been 
proved, and as it appeared at the late com- 
mission in Tipperary, that I had never 
heard any thing about it. He said, that 
it was equally new to him. | then desired 
that circulars should be addressed to the 
Crown solicitors of all the circuits through 
whom the prosecution, if any, must have 
proceeded. I hold in my hand the replies 
from them all, not only distinctly denying 
any official knowledge of such a fact, but 
adding that they cannot even understand 
on what such a story can have been 
founded. The special commission at Tip- 
perary has been alluded to. So far from 
any thing having been elicited there to 
prove the existence of a general or ex- 
tended conspiracy, I take the direct con- 
trary to have been the fact. Convictions 
were pronounced on the evidence of in- 
formers. Great individual depravity was 
proved, but it appeared evident that the 
conspiracy, such as it was, was of a local 
character, and for limited objects—con- 
nected in short with the tenure of land, 
and extending to the connections or clan 
of those affected by the particular acts out 
of which the intention to commit the crime 
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arose. One thing however I may observe, 
with respect to the convictions before the 
Tipperary commission, that it was so far 
satisfactory, as it proved that jurors of 
every degree and shade of opinion, some of 
them being of much stronger political opin- 
ions than | could approve, can be brought 
to do substantial and impartial justice. 
With respect to a charge that has been 
circulated that I commuted the sentence of 
the law in the case of two persons of the 
names of Kelly and Hourigan, convicted 
of killing another by beating him with 
stones: and that I did this without a com- 
munication with the judges, and because I 
conceived that death by stones was not to 
be considered as murder. ‘This monstrous 
misrepresentation having obtained consi- 
derable circulation through the press, and 
being calculated to create a most injurious 
impression upon the minds of the peasantry, 
I communicated with the learned judges 
Burton and Perrin, who agreed with me 
that it would be desirable, if an opportu- 
nity occurred, to correct sO injurious an 
error by stating the real facts of the case. 
These are, that I twice rejected memorials 
for a remission of the capital punishment, 
on the ground that the malice appeared to 
me to have been proved in the evidence 
and that the instrument with which the 
fatal blow was struck ought not to make 
any distinction, but when a memorial 
came from many of the jury begging a 
reference to the judges, I could not of 
course interpose my opinion in a case of 
life and death, and after two communica- 
tions | got a distinct and conjoint recom- 
mendation, founded doubtless on their 
better means of information that the capi- 
tal sentence should not be carried into 
effect. This brings me to a portion of 
the attacks upon my government which 
1 am most anxions to put correctly before 
your Lordships. I allude to an alleged 
abuse of the prerogative of mercy. Now 
this charge relates principally to what 
passed in the year 1836. It comes, then, 
after repeated opportunities have occurred 
of bringing the whole subject before the 
House, and after the noble Earl made a 
motion, eighteen months ago, of a very 
similar character to the present, and when 
every document referring to the subject 
has been ten months on the table of the 
House. As to individual cases which 
may have occurred since, | have on all 
occasions shown every desire to give the 
fullest explanation, when they have been 
brought separately before your Lordships ; 
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selected as those cases have been, as I 


‘have frequently said, with considerable 


care, by those who brought them forward, 
but all, I think, in the opinion of your 
Lordships, capable of receiving a satistac- 
Now to correct some of the 
misunderstanding as to the exercise of 
this prerogative, on personal inspection 
of the gaols, in the years 1835 and 1836, 
but principally for a reason which Tf shall 
explain to your Lordships, in the latter 
year. The cases upon which | then de- 
cided, were of three descriptions. The 
first, those upon which there had been 
much previous inquiry—as was shown the 
other night in the case of Ward and Gan- 
non, one of those on which [ had been 
supposed to have decided summarily and 
capriciously. Upon all of these, what 
passed was only the communication upon 
that occasion of a previously formed deci- 
sion, sometimes merely reserved up to that 
time for some final local inquiries. The 
second class were those of whom there 
were several instances, both in 1835 and 
1836. Persons convicted of light offences, 
whose sentences were very neatly expired, 
and who were recommended on account 
of their exemplary conduct in confine- 
ment, by all the authorities, the local in- 
spector, (in every instance but one a Pro- 
testant clergyman) the governor of the 
gaol—their recommendations generally 
backed by the testimony to previous char- 
acter on the part of some accompanying 
magistrates. I received, some monthis 
afterwards, the most satisfactory accounts 
from the local inspectors, of the benefit 
this very limited indulgence had been in 
maintaining the discipline of the gaol, 
and improving the character of its in- 
mates, The third class to which I applied 
the exercise of the prerogative, upon the 
occasion of my tour in 1856, was most 
numerous in the gaol of Clonmel. There 
and elsewhere, the law had been pressed 
with unexampled certainty and severity, 
through the officers of the Government, 
against a sort of offence which had pre- 
viously been neglected, if not encouraged 
—hardly ever punished. I mean faction 
fights, and riots at fairs. 

In passing sentences upon some of 
these and others for assaults, Mr. How- 
ley, the assistant-barrister—a gentleman 
who has the singular good fortune, in a 
most arduous situation, to have given uni- 
versal satisfaction— Mr. Howley stated, 
that the sentences were of a nature, which 
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might, perhaps, receive subsequent miti- 
gation, if the state of the country in those 
respects became better. Mr. Howley 
afterwards spoke to me in the same sense, 
and, in visiting Clonmel, my object was 
to inform myself as to those persons con- 
victed of this particular sort of offence, 
who had been best conducted in gaol, 
whose sentence was most advanced, and 
who came from a part of the country 
which was in a most improved state. As 
to the result of this experiment, we have 
some months after the testimony of Mr. 
Howley, who, in his charge to the grand 
jury at the quarter sessions of the county 
Tipperary, in October, 1837. observes : — 
“Occasional acts of clemency, judiciously 
exercised towards offenders, act with a moral 
force, oftentimes as effective as the cell.” 


And further in reference, to these par- 
ticular cases— 


“No person can deny, that the experiment 
was at least worth the trial; and if it should 
not, in the end, produce the good effects which 
his Excellency, who humanely applied so 
lenient a remedy, looked for, it must be only 
cast aside amongst the legislative lumber of 
insurrection and coercion acts, which, I be- 
lieve, are no longer looked upon as specific 
for Irish disturbance. But so far as I have 
yet had an opportunity of judging, I should 
say, with great submission to those who would 
propound a contrary opinion, that any cle- 
mency exercised towards persons convicted at 
the Quarter Sessions of this county, has 
rather worked beneficially than otherwise ; 
and it may be some proof that it was not un- 
worthily bestowed, that not one of the objects 
of it have been since been brought before me 
for trial; while the factions riots, for par- 
taking in which a number of those discharged 
had been convicted, have almost entirely 
ceased within the county.” 

Two things I distinctly deny, that upon 
these occasions any persons detained for 
serious offences were discharged without 
there having been mature previous in- 
quiry. And, secondly, that any were dis- 
charged, merely because I happened to 
pass through the town, who would not 
have been equally considered as entitled 
to the same indulgence upon facts stated 
in a memorial. Now, as to the general 
question of the exercise of the preroga- 
tive of mercy—the best mode to arrive at 
the truth is to analyse a return, which | 
hold in my hand, of the memorials pre- 
sented to me, and the decisions upon 
them, since the last motion of the noble 
Earl in November, 1837, when all the 
facts to which 1 have been just alluding 
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might have been brought before the House, 
and ought to have heen so, if noticed at 
all. From the Ist of November, 18.7, to 
the 31st of January, 1859, there have 
been presented to me 1,631 memorials ;— 
of these, there were decided unfavourably, 
without reference to judge or assistant bar- 
rister, 3713; unfavourably, after such re- 
ference, 431; favourably, without refer- 
ence to judge or assistant barrister, 188; 
favourably, after such reference, 634. It 
is obvious, that the principal observations 
must apply to the 188 decided favour- 
ably, without reference to any such au- 
thority; but of these, forty-three being 
fines under green wax, or warrants for 
non-attendance as jurors, or fines for 
having unregistered arms, were, in point 
of fact, referred to the proper officers, 
either the solicitor of the Crown revenue, 
or clerk of the peace, or convicting magis- 
trates. There remain, therefore, the 145 
to be dealt with. | have here in my hand 
an explanation, as far as time permitted, 
of each of these cases, and | think I need 
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not mind being questioned on any of them. | 
They are in three classes: the first, where 
a remission of sentence, from the time 
when the memorial was considered, took 
place—sixty-two; a second class, where 
health was either the only ground or an | 
ingredient in the decision—twenty-four; a 
third, where only a prospective mitigation | 
was given—fifty-nine. In all these there 
are only three cases of transportation, in | 
all of which the mitigation took place | 
upon the certificate of unfitness for the 
voyage: one of these is an old acquaint- | 
ance, Michael Brien, of whom we have | 
latterly heard so much, But to examine | 
the matter in another way, the whole | 
actual mitigation or remission of sentence | 
of the sixty-two and fifty-nine, all taken 
together, does not amount to much above 
140 months in all, or one fourteen years’ 
transportation divided amongst them all, 
as the whole extent of mitigation. But 
then, it is said by some, that the lavish 
manner in which I have exercised the pre- 
rogative of mercy, has promoted the more 
numerous presentation of memorials — 
more certainty of the success of such ap- 
peals. How is the fact? Some nights 
since { quoted a speech of Sir Robert 
Peel’s in 1824, upon a motion of Mr. 
Hume’s, for the abolition of the office of 
Lord-lieutenant; he stated, as a reason 
against it, the increase of business it would 





entail upon the Home-oftice; and cited, 
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as an instance, that Lord Wellesley, in the 
year preceding, had before him 2,600 me- 
morials, and that the capital sentence had 
been set aside in 400 cases,—2,600 me- 
morials in twelve months! why, 1,600 in 
the last fifteen months, is only in the pro- 
portion of one-half! 400 capital sen- 
tences set aside in twelve months! How 
many capital sentences do your Lordships 
imagine were set aside in the last twelve 
mouths? Just nine; and all, of course, by 
the recommendation of the learned judges ; 
as also, | presume, were those of the noble 
Marquess. Do not let it be supposed 
that | would, in the slightest degree, in- 
sinuate blame, any more than Mr. Peel 
did, in making the statement. Much of 
the ditference between the capital sen- 
tences set aside at one time or the other, 
of course arises from the altered state of 
the country, and the changes in the law; 
but at least it shews how much founda- 
tion there is for the charge against me, of 
having encouraged any extraordinary in- 
crease of these memorials. Another way 
of judging the effect of such an experi- 
meut as that I tried is, by the number of 
re-committals. Every one who has studied 


| the statistics of crime, knows the constant 


tendency of those once inured to guilt to 
revert to evil courses, and in consequence 
the immense numbers who habitually re- 
turn to prison. Your Lordships will re- 
colleet we have been talking of convic- 
tious, amounting very nearly, including 
those at petty sessions, to 20,000 in a 
year. How many do your Lordships think, 
by a return which I hold in my hand, of 
those whose sentences were mitigated by 
me have since been re-committed within 
the last two years? Just twenty-one; 
and as the original offences of most of 
these were light, so were the grounds of 
recommittal, as I tind here, amongst the 
twenty-one, such atrocities as “ breaking 
windows,” ‘ throwing stones,” “ found 
“drunk.” This, then, my Lords, I say, 
as to the liberation of the prisoners in the 
year 1836, that it rested on grounds very 
different from those usually attributed to 
it; that in the peculiar circumstances of 
that country at the moment when severity 
had so often been tried, it was an experi- 
ment well worth the trial; that I never 
mentioned it as an experiment to be lightly 
repeated; but that I have every reason, 
from the best testimony, to be gratified 
with its success; that if questioned at all 
here, it ought to have been questioned 
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before. Then as to the general exercise 
of the prerogative, I challenge comparison 


Government 
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with my predecessors, without, I need not) 
again repeat, wishing to make any invi-| 
dious reference ; but, defending myself by | 
maintaining at the same time the course | 


pursued by them; I have tie opinions of 


some of the judges, with whom I have. 
little personal and no political connexion, | 
that no Lord-lieutenant ever took more 


pains in the examination of each case, or} 
was more generally in accordance with | 


their reports. With regard to what the 
noble Earl has said of secret oaths, I do 
not believe in their existence to the extent 
pretended ; certainly not by any means in 
the shape of a general confederacy. It 
was impossible for me to say, that rib- 
bonism was entirely extinct in Ireland, 
but I hold in my hand documents which 
would prove that Government had not 
overlooked the fact whenever they could 
touch it; but still with every effort on our 
part, and every desire to put an end to the 
Jast vestige of that system, we have not 
been able to procure evidence sufficient to 
obtain a conviction; and I must say, that 
of all expedients ever hit upon, a Com- 
mittee of your Lordships’ House was, in 
the circumstances of the case, the least 
likely to elicit the truth. When this ques- 
tion was formerly discussed, [ stated, that 
Government had observed traces of rib- 
bonism, but that they had no evidence of 
any general conspiracy partaking at all of 
a political character, but that, whenever 
any information could be offered, Govern- 


ment would examine and endeavour to} 


probe it to the bottom. On another point 
I have been frequently accused of a dis- 
position to appoint exclusively Catholics 
to the prejudice of Protestants. Mind, in 
the list 1 read in answer, I do not claim 
any merit in the proportions in which they 
appear, any further than as it is an answer 
to an unjust charge. The merits of the 
appointments must rest upon the intrinsic 
character of each. Of judges and assistant 
barristers I have appointed eight Protest- 
ants, six Catholics. Of the higher ap- 
pointmerts of the constabulary, sixty-nine 
Protestants, thirty-seven Catholics, Of 
promotions in that force, twenty-seven 
Protestants, eight Roman Catholics. The 
disproportion here is greater from there 
having been fewer officers of long standing 
Catholics. Of legal and other appoint- 
ments in the courts and offices in Dublin, 
Protestants forty; Catholics thirty-seven. 


! 
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Another ground of attack was, that I had 
not taken strong measures for putting down 
the Precursor Society. The noble Earl 
says, I am not answerable for the estab- 
lishment of that society; but that, being 
established, I should have used every 
exertion to put it down. Now, this is a 
question which has puzzled many Govern- 
ments before now, and I believe it has not 
usually been the practice for the Govern- 
ment to interfere to put a stop to a society 
merely because it disapproves of some of 
its proceedings. I have never concealed 
my opinion with regard to this society, 
and have taken every opportunity of 
stating my objections to it; so I did 
also to the Orange Lodge; and the noble 
Earl was, | believe, a member of an Orange 
Lodge; and still they were not interfered 
with. Now,the Precursor Society isa public 
society, free from all secret oaths; and all 
I will further say on that point, is, that 
although I sincerely disapprove of the 
Precursor Society, which was very well 
known to all parties, and throughout Ire- 
land, as soon as the society was formed, 
yet I did not by any means think with the 
noble Earl that it would have been ex- 
pedient for the Government to take any 
steps to put it down; indeed to any recom- 
mendation on my part to Government to 
come to Parliament with a proposition for 
putting down the Precursor Society, lhadat 
that time,on constitutional grounds,the most 
insuperable objections. The noble Earl 
has alluded to certain phrases used by Mr, 
O’Connell at some meetings of that so- 
ciety. Now, the noble Earl has not always 
been very guarded in his own language, 
or very cautious as to his companions. 
In the year 1831, at a meeting in the 
county of Down, the noble Earl in the 
chair, a Mr. Cromelin talked of the time 
being come to drive the Papists from the 
land; again, in 1834, in a letter to the 
Protestants of Ulster, the noble Earl said 
that he knew their strength, their moral 
courage, and their numbers; and that the 
time might come when these might be im- 
portant. Now, although the noble Lord 
did not actually talk of fighting, yet such 
a reference to their numbers, under the 
circumstances, exhibited something like 
an intimation that he would be disposed 
touse them. And again, in the north of 
Ireland, in the year 1834, the noble Earl 
indulged in equally strong language against 
the then Government, all of whom were 
equally obnoxious in his sight. There are 
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still one or two points on which I wish to 
say a few words. I regret that I have 
found it necessary to go so much into 
detail, because, in the first place, such 
details are irksome to hear, and make it 
embarrassing for any one to speak with 
effect or with justice to -himself, from hav- 
ing a constant occasion to refer to papers. 
Of the two points which I have still to 
urge upon your Lordships’ attention, the 
first is, with regard to the administration 
of the Criminal Law in Ireland, upon 
which I have been attacked more than 
once, and [| rest my defence of that part 
of the subject on the two measures I have 
introduced ; one of which is, the establish- 
ing local prosecuting solicitors in Ireland, 
Now, it is a fact, that, up to the introduc- 
tion of that system, many offences were 
compromised ; and the result has been, 
to render the administration of justice 
throughout the sessions of Ireland most 
efficient ; and the effect of this system will 
endure long after this party attack has 
been forgotten. ‘The other point to which 
I wish to refer, is the constabulary force 
which is at this moment organized under 
one head. The bill for that purpose was 
passed the year after I went to Ireland ; 
and it had engaged my earliest attention 
after my arrival. Certain alterations had 
been made in it in Committee of your 
Lordships’ House, which, as I stated then, 
I did not think of advantage ; but still I 
am bound to admit, that the measure 
works extremely well. Previous to that, 
the force was under four independent 
authorities in the four provinces of Ire- 
land. The system of the constabulary was 
thus various, isolated, and ill-defined ; but 
under the provisions of the new enact- 
ment, and the control of Colonel Shaw 
Kennedy, and his able successor, Colonel 
Macgregor, the constabulary of Ireland 
had been rendered in every way efficient. 
Previous to their formation, the troops in 
Ireland amounted to 19,000, and now 
there are only 15,000. The numerical 
addition to the constabulary was only 500 
men, as the force previously amounted to 
8,000 men; it is now 8,500, but the dif- 
ference is most striking in their moral in- 
fluence, in the perfection of their discipline. 
Some men seem to present a rare union of 
qualifications for the discharge of the 
duties entrusted to them, and such I 
believe to be the case of the present In- 
spector-General, Colonel Macgregor. After 
the resignation, by me much regretted, of 
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Colonel Shaw Kennedy, I felt all the dif- 
ficulty of choosing a worthy successor who 
would not be open to immediate objection 
from some quarter. I had known Colonel 
Macgregor long, both personally and by 
repute. I had seen him in the West 
Indies, and remembered his character there 
as a commanding officer. I had known 
him afterwards on duty in Dublin. He 
had then again gone on service to America, 
but I thought, when looking around for 
an officer to fill this post, that he united 
many qualitics which peculiarly fitted 
him for the situation. 1 made the offer 
which was accepted, and after nine 
months experience of his conduct in that 
command for which I selected him, I 
believe there is not a second opinion as to 
his merits. I may well feel satisfied at 
thus having left behind me not only a 
superiorly organized force, but a most 
worthy head under whom the improved 
system must continue and prosper. Now 
I have gone through my legal and consta- 
bulary appointments, let us examine for a 
moment my distribution of clerical pa- 
tronage. One of the most current clamours 
against the present Government is its sup- 
posed disregard to the interests of the 
Church. I have had the disposition of 
the Church patronage of the Crown in 
Ireland for nearly four years. Is there 
one of the noble Lords opposite who can 
find fault with a single act of minein con- 
nexion with this subject? 1 observed the 
other day a paragraph in a Tory provincial 
paper, stating that, in the course of my 
Government, I had promoted thirty-six 
curates who had no other passport to my 
favour but their merits. I kept myself 
no account of the numbers, but it was with 
the most sincere desire to promote the 
efficiency of the Church, of which [ am 
myself a member, that I considered each 
individual case as it came for my decision, 
and is it not something to have succeeded 
in making this so evident, that with all 
the disposition which cannot be denied to 
party attack, it has never been pretended 
that on this subject there has been cause 
for a single murmur? J am not aware, 
my Lords, that I have anything further 
with which to trouble you at present, 
Should any new subject be brought for- 
ward in the course of the debate, I[ trust 
that, according to the usual courtesy of 
your Lordships, I shall be allowed an op- 
portunity for explanation in matters where 
I am personally concerned. With regard 
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to the motion before the House, I must 
say, that the manner in which it has been 
brought forward, and the limitation of the 
inquiry to the period of my Government, 
oblige me to consider it as a direct attack 
upon the system on which [ have adminis- 
tered the affairs of that country—an 
attack for which I confidently assert that 
the noble Earl has laid no sufficient 
grounds, And what support out of this 
House is it likely to receive, except from 
the agents of Orange intrigue?) Where 
are the demonstrations of public opinion, 
which call for such an extraordinary pro- 
ceeding? It would be natural to expect 
some sympathy between the two Houses, 
Where are the Commons thronging your 
Lordships’ bar with articles of impeach- 
ment? Has any one dared even to make 
such a motion as that of the noble Lord 
in the other House? Why, when in a 
shape studiously devised so as to prevent 
that House from being called upon to pro- 
nounce any opinion upon it, the subject 
of these grievances was brought forward, 
of all the numerous party who coincided 
in the general views of the majority of 
this House, forty Members could not be 
found to listen to the oft told tale of the 
misdeeds of the Irish Government. Do 
not deceive yourselves, my Lords ; if you 
accede to this motion, the effect must be 
to convince the people of Ireland, and to 
make a strong impression upon the people 
of England too, that you are about to take 
on yourselves the Executive Government 
of Ireland. Are you prepared for the 
consequences of such a step? It is not 
for me to impress upon your Lordships 
what these consequences may be. But in 
the much less serious point of how it may 
affect myself, it is possible that the result 
of this night’s division may be to prove 
that 1 have not acted as a majority of your 
Lordships would have thought right. 
Whatever the effect of that decision may 
be upon my future position, it cannot at 
least deprive me of the pleasure I derive 
from the past, in the reflection that it has 
been granted to me to raise the political 
condition, to sustain the legitimate hopes 
of those whom my Sovereign had graci- 
ously committed to my charge. It has 
been my lot to live on terms of intimacy 
and friendship with many of your Lord- 
ships to whom I am politically opposed. 
I will not affect to be indifferent to your 
good opinion. It is more than probable I 
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may have often erred; no one can be 
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more sincerely aware of his manifold per- 
sonal deficiencies, but even to secure your 
Lordships’ approbation, or to avert your 
sentence, I would not change or modify 
the intention and tendency of any one act 
during my administration in Ireland. My 
conduct of affairs in that country is now 
the question at issue. Whatever this 
night’s result may be, your Lordships’ 
decision cannot deprive me of the grati- 
tude of a long suffering but warm hearted 
people, nor of that, which alone | value 
more, the approval of my own conscience. 

The Duke of Wellington did not think 
that the noble Marquess who had just re- 
sumed his seat had done justice to the 
noble Earl by whom the present motion 
had been brought forward, when he im- 
parted to him any violent or party mo- 
tives, for he thought he never heard a 
more moderate speech, on making a motion 
of this sort, than that of the noble Earl. 
He had stated clearly and dispassionately 
the points to which he wished to direct 
the attention of the House, and upon 
which he called upon the House to in- 
stitute an inquiry, and there certainly was 
nothing in what he had said which exhi- 


| bited anything of party inclination against 


the noble Marquess. The noble Marquess 
was, no doubt, well satisfied with his go- 
vernment in Ireland; and he must say, as 
the noble Earl by whom the motion was 
made had already said, that there was no 
charge against him personally; but what 
the noble Earl had really stated was, that 
a very great degree of crime had been 
apparent, and that murders had been fre- 
quent during his Administration, Tle be- 
lieved the fact to be, that during the last 
year the average number of homicides 
throughout Ireland had been from two to 
three a day, or from 700 to 1,000 in the 
course of twelve months, and he said, that 
this fact alone, without adverting to the 
other topics which had been mentioned by 
the noble Earl, ought to be suflicient to 
induce the House to institute the inquiry 
which was sought, and to endeavour to 
ascertain whether there was not something 
in the jurisprudence—in the state of the 
law in that country—which required some 
remedial measure beyond any which could 
be adopted by the existing Government. 
The noble Marquess in his speech had 
reminded the House of what they had 
heard upon every occasion when this sub- 
ject had been before discussed, that the 
case had always been as it now was, 
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That was rather a large mode of stating 
the case, however, and there was besides 
this difference between former times and 
the present, that they had not formerly a 
Government coming down to Parliament 
and telling them, that Ireland was in a 
state of tranquillity—that they had not a 
speech from the King on the Throne in- 
forming them of the same fact—and that 
they had not the satisfaction of seeing the 
Lord-lieutenant in his place in that House 
making a speech of some two or three 
hours’ length, to prove that Ireland was in 
a state of perfect tranquillity, and in cases 
of murder, alleging, that the want of the 
discovery of the offenders was to be attri- 
buted to the conduct of his noble Friend 
sitting near him, and not to the inefti- 
ciency of the means employed by the Go- 
vernment. Tle must say, that the cir- 
cumstance of the murders which had been 
committed, and of threats having been 
held out toa noble Lord connected with 
the county of Tipperary, together with 
the state of crime as it appeared from the 
returns presented to the House by the 
Government itself, would be a sufficient 
ground of inquiry, When they had had 
a discussion upon this subject a year ago, 
he ventured to point out to the House the 
difference between the returns made to 
this and to the other House of Parliament. 
The noble Marquess had made an able 


speech in reply to the observations which | 


he had made, but he thought, that he had 
entirely failed in showing any sufficient 


cause for the existence of the difference. | 


He had got in his band a paper of the 
same description as that to which he had 
alluded, containing the return from 1837 
to the end of the last year, and their 
Lordships would hardly believe, that in 
the returns made by the inspectors of pri- 
sons, and those made by the clerks of the 
Crown and the clerks of the peace, who 
made a return of the numbers of persons 
tried at the assizes and quarter sessions, 
there was in the year 1837 the difference 
between 14,804 and 22,241, and that the 
number returned in this year was 27,340. 
[Lord Plunket: The difference is in the 
return from the petty sessions.]| He had 
allowed for the quarter sessions, and that 
fact alone, which he had stated, and which 
was not accounted for, and which he took 
in the face of the return made to Parlia- 
liament, would be a sufficient reason for 
the inquiry which was proposed by his 
noble Friend, But there was another 
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ground upon which he should press the 
necessity of granting the motion, for it 
appeared in a late discussion in another 
House, and in their Lordships’ House this 
evening, that it was admitted, that there 
was a secret society existing in Ireland 
called the Ribbon Society; and it ap- 
peared to be stated, that several persons 
had been proved to be members of that 
society, bound by the same oath in dif- 
ferent parts of the country ; and this fact 
alone, which was admitted by the Govern- 
ment, was a suilicient ground for inquiry 
by this House into the state of the execu- 
tion of criminal law in Ireland—to see 
how far the state of crime was influenced 
by the proceedings of this society, and 
particularly as to the mode in which cer- 
tain persons were enabled to influence the 
members of that society. But there was 
still another view in which this question 
might be regarded, and which was highly 
important. It appeared, that the Govern- 
ment had known of the existence of this 
society for some time, and he should like 
to know wheiher they were aware of its 
members being bound by this oath, and if 
| they were acquainted with the nature of 
that oath, he would beg to inquire how 
her Majesty’s Ministers had put into the 
mouth of her Majesty a Speech from the 
| Throne in which she was made to advert 
| to the state of tranquillity of Ireland. He 
said, that that also was a ground for this 
inquiry. ‘The noble Marquess had been 
| pleased to say, that the noble Earl had 
made a personal motion against himself, 
and had thought proper to defend himself 
respecting the appointments which he had 
made during his Government in Ireland, 
There was no insinuation at all against the 
noble Marquess in this respect ; but as the 
House had now got at the fact, and as it 
was admitted, that there was a secret society 
existing in Ireland, called the Ribbon So- 
ciety, and as the noble Marquess had 
chosen to advert to his appointments, and 
to justify them, he should like to hear from 
the noble Marquess (he knew he had taken 
care never to appoint an Orangeman to 
to a situation—they were all sent away— 
there was no need of them)—whether he 
had taken care not to appoint any Ribbon- 
man to any situation? He was not going 
to attack the appointments of the noble 
Marquess—that was not his practice; but 
when the noble Marquess came there to 
defend himself, he should like to goa 








little further than the noble Marquess 
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seemed disposed to go. That, however, 
was not the question; but whether Rib- 
bonmen, bound by a secret oath to per- 
form certain acts, whether legal or illegal, 
should be appointed to situations? The 
noble Marquess had said a great deal 
upon the subject of the Precursor Society ; 
but upon this he (the Duke of Wellington) 
knew nothing, and he should only like to 
know, when the noble Marquess talked so 
much of his appointments, whether he 
had appointed any Precursor? [The 
Marquess of Normanby: Never.]—And 
whether the Precursor, being a man who 
paid his shilling in order to bind himself 
to the repeal of the union, and as one of 
60,000 fighting men, he had taken care 
not to appoint any of them? No charge 
was made against the noble Marquess, for 
he did not think that his noble Friend had 
said one word about the appointments in 
his speech; and he should have said 
nothing about it either, if the noble Mar- 
quess had not thought proper to advert to 
it himself; but all that had been done was 
to bring the case under the consideration 
of their Lordships, and under that of the 
noble Lord who had recently been ap- 
pointed to fill the office lately held by the 
noble Marquess, in its true light. 

The Marquess of Normanby said, that 
the noble Duke had put a question to him, 
and he hoped the House would allow him 
to answer it. ‘The noble Duke had asked 
him, whether he had ever appointed a 
Precursor, and he answered that he had 
not. The noble Duke had also asked hima 
question, whether had he ever appointed a 
Ribbonman ? and he thought that he need 
hardly answer a question which could 
scarcely have been asked seriously, and 
he thought that it was almost unnecessary 
for him to say, that he had never made 
such an appointment, if he was aware 
that the individual was a member of the 
society alluded to. He had taken every 
pains to find out whether the individuals 
he had appointed were members of that, 
or any other society of a similar descrip- 
tion, and if he had discovered that they 
were, after he had appointed them, he 
should have removed them. 

Viscount Beresford would be glad to 
know whether any members of the Catho- 
lic Association had been appointed to 
office by the noble Marquess ? 


The Marquess of Normanby: That 


society had ceased to exist long before I 
went to Ireland. 
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Viscount Beresford: What I allude to 
was not exactly the Catholic Association, 
but the National Association. 

The Marquess of Normanby: If the 
noble Viscount will name any individual, 
I will answer him. 

Viscount Beresford: Mr. Pigott. 

The Marquess of Normanby: Mr. 
Pigott had ceased to be a member before 
he was appointed. 

The Earl of Charleville was understood 
to say, that he had a painful and onerous 
duty to perform, because he stood before 
their Lordships to defend the conduct of 
the Lord-lieutenant of King’s county, and 
the other magistrates who acted with him. 
The noble Marquess had stated, that con- 
viction, trial, and active investigation, had 
taken place in almost every case. Out of 
four trials for murders in that county 
there had been only one conviction, Out 
of three cases of desperate outrage, in one 
of which a person had lost his life, and 
another had been made a miserable cripple 
for the rest of his days, there had been no 
conviction, ‘There were also other trials 
in which no conviction had taken place. 
There was the case of Mr. Brock, who 
was killed by two men, one of whom had 
been a student of Maynooth, and was dis- 
covered some time after the offence was 
committed in a cabin in Leitrim, going by 
a false name. He was acquitted in con- 
sequence of a relation being upon the 
jury which tried him, the law officers of 
the Crown having neglected to challenge 
him. From the description of the noble 
Marquess, one would think that Ireland 
was a most happy and haleyon country, 
and that by some magic spell he had re- 
duced it from a state of comparative out- 
rage to one of comparative tranquillity. 
But, unfortunately for the noble Marquess, 
by the report of the Committee appointed 
to inquire into the state of Ireland in 1832, 
of which a colleague of the noble Mar- 
quess, Mr. S. Rice, was the chairman, it 
appeared that previous to that year there 
had been a great decrease in crime, and 
that quarrels arising out of religious differ- 
ences of opinion were less frequent. But 
since that period, from the commencement 
of the reform agitation up to this day, 
there had been an increase in both cases. 
His noble friend had gone so amply into 
the state of other parts of Ireland that he 
would confine himself to King’s county. 
The first outrage which he would notice 
was that upon the property of Sir W, 
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Smith in 1832, which could not have 
arisen from any hostility to him as a land- 
lord, because he had no tenants, but it 
originated in the honest discharge of his 
duty as a judge and commissioner of 
King’s county. No sooner was that out- 
rage made known, however, than the peo- 
ple flocked around him (the Earl of 
Charleville), and offered every assistance 
in their power to bring the perpetrators of 
the outrage to justice, and a sum was sub- 
scribed amounting to 405/., as a reward 
for the discovery of the offenders. Sir 
William Smith expressed the high sense 
he entertained of the conduct of the peo- 
ple on this occasion, and in allusion to the 
subscription, said the 5s. contributors were 
not the least pleasing amongst them. The 
next case to which he alluded was, the 
shooting at Lord. Bloomfield’s steward, 
and also that of Mr. Drought, a respect- 
able gentleman who was returning home 
from church, and was shot at, as well as 
the Rev. Mr. Dunn. It was somewhat 
singular, that while 25/. was offered for 
the discovery of the person or persons who 
shot at these gentlemen, the same sum 
was offered about the same time for the 
discovery of the persons who shot a dog. 
The next case was that of a man named 
John Kennagh, who was murdered in con- 
sequence of a dispute arising out of his 
wish to marry a young woman, which was 
objected to by the man who waylaid and 
murdered him. Crime had considerably 
increased since 1832. By a return made 
up from reports on their Lordships’ table 
he found that the number of prisoners com- 
mitted in 1832 was 271; in 1833, 428; 
in 1834, 505; in 1835, 634; in 1836, 
766. In Sligo, Tipperary, and West- 
meath, an increase had also taken place. 
In the beginning of 1859—on the Ist of 
January—Lord Norbury was murdered ; 
and as some observations had been made 
upon his conduct with reference to it both 
by the noble Marquess and a colleague of 
his elsewhere, he wished as briefly as pos- 
sible to vindicate the course he had pur- 
sued. Immediately he heard of the mur- 
der he went towards the spot where it had 
taken place. He stated at the meeting of 
magistrates at Tullamore, that in passing 
through the town he had been met by a 
crowd of persons, who cried out, ‘ He is 
dead, he is dead,” and gave three cheers. 
Lord Morpeth said that the crowd who 
cried out ‘‘ He is dead” were a drunken 
mob who had been turned out of a public- 
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house; but the decided opinion of the 
gentleman, Captain Fox, who accompanied 
him, was, that the mob gave indications 
that they rejoiced in the murder of Lord 
Norbury. When they uttered the ex- 
clamation, ‘‘ He is dead,” he (Lord Char- 
leville), who was riding in a cab, immedi- 
ately pulled up and looked at them, but 
the moment he went on again they re- 
peated the cry, ‘* He is dead, he is dead,” 
and the impression made on his mind, as 
well as on the mind of Captain Fox, was, 
that the people rejoiced in the murder of 
Lord Norbury. Ile knew that among a 
serics of toasts which were drunk ata pub- 
lic-house that night there was this—** Let 
the man never lose either a finger or eye 
that shot Glendyn ;” and similar toasts 
were drunk at other public-houses in the 
town. He met Mr. Brownrigg, the 
Government magistrate, near the spot 
where the murder was committed. He 
introduced himself to him, and said he 
was exceedingly glad he had come down 
to assist in the investigation, and that he 
and the local magistrates would very gladly 
co-operate with them. He took him over 
the grounds, and explained to him every- 
thing he knew of the circumstances in the 
most cordial manner possible. He invited 
him and Mr. Heely to reside at his house, 
instead of going to an inn, but having 
declined, he passed that night at Tulla- 
more, where he called on them frequently, 
and communicated with them with the 
most perfect cordiality. In the morning 
he got some important private informa- 
tion, and in order to avoid the slightest 
appearance of jealousy, the first thing he 
did was to put his private and confidential 
letter into the hands of Mr. Brownrige, 
requesting him to communicate it to the 
Government. When attending the inquest 
he put no question to the witnesses with- 
out taking the opinion of Mr. Brownrigg 
and Mr. Heely as to its propriety; when 
they parted, he stated that he would wait 
upon them at one o'clock the following 
day. But he was much surprised to 
find when he called that the prisoner 
M’Guire had been taken out of his cell 
and examined, without any communication 
with him or the other committing magis- 
trate. He continued, however, to act 
with them till the prisoner was released ; 
and he was only prevented from continu- 
ing to act with them upon receiving a let- 
ter to this effect, that it had been widely 
circulated in the town and in the market 
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that he was the cause of the apprehension 
and detention of the prisoner, against the 
wish of the Government ; thereby mark- 
ing him out to the vengeance of the party, 
this information being circulated by the 
yovernment magistrates. In that country 
the Government, in the case of Lord Nor- 
bury, seemed anxious to smother all in- 
quiry. He then thought it was better for 
the ends of justice that he should not in- 
terfere. On a former occasion he had 
stated that the steward, frightened by the 
sight of the murderer, had not given any 
information ; and yet it was strange, that 
although the steward had given no alarm, 
some people returning, at the instant, from 
a funcral were apparently acquainted with 
the circumstance. The next communica- 
tion he had with Mr. Brownrigg, who was 
at the head of the police in the province, 
was to beg forthe assistance of a policeman, 
as he had information which he thought 
might lead to the discovery of the mur- 
derer. The application was forwarded to 
Dublin, and some time afterwards, un- 
doubtedly, the policeman was forthcoming, 
but not until the person from whom he 
learned the facts had left the country. A 
meeting had been called by the High 
Sheriff in reference to the mecting of 
magistrates of King’s county, which had 
been held subsequent to the murder of 
Lord Norbury, and to the requisition call- 
ing on the High Sheriff to convene that 
meeting, he found there were the signa- 
tures of a great number of Ribbonmen, 
In short, such was the state of things 
in Ireland, that day after day and week 
after week had passed away, and not- 
withstanding all the exertions which 
had been made, and the great amount 
of the reward which had been offered, 
the family of the murdered nobleman 
were still in uncertainty, and no evi- 
dence had been obtained to bring the 
assassin to justice. 
pardons which had been granted by the 
noble Marquess, he wished to make a few 
observations. He had on a former occa- 
sion alluded to the case of Coghlan, and 
the noble Marquess had at that time 
pleaded total ignorance of the cireum- 
stances he had stated; but he held in his 
hand a return which showed that Coghlan 
had been convicted several times, and that 
he had been pardoned twice. ‘Then came 
the case of Brown and M*‘Namara, who 
had been pardoned, although they had 
been guilty of the most atrocious crimes, 
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and upon the strongest evidence of their 
guilt. He held in his hand a return of 
the convicts pardoned by the noble Mar- 
quess from February, 1837, to March, 
1839. The first individual mentioned in 
that return was a person of the name of 
Burnett, who had received a free pardon 
on a medical certificate, but who had since 
been tried and transported. Then there 
was the name of James Smith, who had 
been pardoned on the 3rd of February, 
| 1837, on a medical certificate, and who 
'had also since that period been re-tried, 
| convicted, and transported. In short, out 
| of 104 convicts whose sentences had been 
'commuted, and nineteen pardoned, on 
medical certificates, three of those par- 
doned had been again tried and_trans- 
ported since they obtained those pardons. 
| Under such circumstances he hoped that 
| Government would pause before granting 
any more pardons on medical certificates. 
He would not trespass further on their 
Lordships’ time; but when he reflected on 
the state of Ircland, and the little security 
either to life or property which existed in 
that country, he could not but give his 
cordial support to the motion of the noble 
Lord who had brought this subject under 
their Lordships’ consideration, 

Lord Rossmore, having lived long in 
Ireland, and being well acquainted with 
the people of that country, felt himself 
called upon to make a few observations in 
reference to some statements which had 
been made during the course of the debate. 
On the part of the inhabitants, and par- 
ticularly of the peasantry of King’s County, 
he stood up to give the most unqualified 
denial to the observations which had been 
made against them in that House and 
elsewhere. He stood up to remove the 
brand which the noble Lord, the Lord- 
lieutenant of the county, had thought fit 
to fix upon the peasantry at a meeting 
which had been convened by himself, and 
he gave the most unqualified denial to the 
charge which had been brought against 
the inhabitants of King’s County of hav- 
ing conspired to murder their landlords, 
and to effect any one object by private 
assassination. The noble Lord, the Lord- 
lieutenant of the county, had brought for- 
ward no facts to entitle him to make such 
a charge, for the case of Lord Norbury 
was not sufficient ground for such a sweep- 
ing condemnation. He defied any person 
to brine from the calendar one fact to 
warrant such a general charge against the 
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peasantry of the country, or the inhabit- 
ants of Tullamore. He had lived long in 
the vicinity of that place, and he had kept 
up a constant communication with it, and 


that a more industrious, peaceful, and 
loyal peopie was nowhere to be found. As 
to the circumstances which had been stated 
by the noble Earl opposite to have oc- 
curred when he was passing through Tul- 
lamore, he must say, that he considered 
the noble Earl to have mistaken the cries 
to which he had alluded. 
ceived two letters on the subject, but before 
alluding to them more particularly, he 
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tracted that country. There were two 
classes of Protestants in Ireland. The 
system of one class was to monopolize all 


| patronage and privilege to themselves, and 
he could say, from his own knowledge, 


| lie countrymen, 


to exclude from it all their Roman Catho- 
The system of the other 
class was to extend to all the privileges 
which they themselves enjoyed, He 
wished that the system of the latter was 
more generally adopted, as the system of 


ithe former, by adding fresh fuel to the 
| inflammable materials already in Ireland, 


He had re- | 


wished to state, that he had been requested | 


to invite the noble Earl to investigate the 
matter upon oath, and if the noble Karl 


had a tendency to aggravate party ani- 
mosities to a most frightful height, and to 
place in perpetual jeopardy the peace and 
prosperity of its inhabitants. When they 


| were told daily, that Ireland was a country 


did not choose to accept that invitation, | 


then the inhabitants themselves would in- 
stitute an inquiry, and publish the result 
throughout the empire. 


that he had heard on passing through Tul- 
lamore cries of “* He is dead,” from which 
the noble Earl concluded, that the people 


of that place exulted in the murder of 


Lord Norbury. But his informant stated, 
that no such cries had been uttered; that 
he was present when the noble Earl passed 
through, and that nothing of the kind 
could have taken place without his know- 
ledge. Those who reproached the noble 
Marquess with doing nothing should re- 
collect, that shortly before he took upon 
himself the Government of Ireland that 
country was ina state little short of civil 
war, and that ever since then it had been 
progressing towards convalescence. Where 
were the Orange processions now ? Where 
were the disturbances which had regularly 
recurred every 12th of July? Where, too, 
were the rustic faction fights? ‘They had 


The letters al- | 
luded to the statement of the noble Earl, | 


{ 





all disappeared under a Government, which | 


it was alleged, had done nothing to tran- 
quillize Ireland. He gave the most un- 
qualified denial to the allegation that the 
amount of crime had increased during the 
noble Marquess’s administration of that 
country. What said the judges upon that 
point? Had they not in almost every 


ferent grand juries upon the lightness of 


crime in the several calendars submitted 
to their notice ? He called upon the noble 


which they had over the Protestants of 
Ireland in soothing, not in exasperating, 


which the mariner ought to avoid—when 
it was dunned into their ears, that its in- 
habitants were cowards and assassins, and 
savages, worse than Turks and Hindoos— 
when they were denounced as aliens in 
blood, in language, and in religion, and 
were represented on that account to be 
unworthy of the privileges conferred upon 
the inhabitants of Great Britain, it became 
the House to take care that the parties so 
maligned did not recur to resistance, as 
their only refuge from insult, menace, and 
prosecution. 

The Earl of Donoughmore wished to 
explain an expression of his, which had 
been the subject of much comment both 
in and out of Parliament. He certainly 
had given the noble Marquess credit for 
having carried the common law into exe- 
ecution with vigour during his adminis- 
tration of Ireland; but in giving the noble 
Marquess that credit, he had wished to 
contrast what he had then done with what 
had occurred three months afterwards. 
He had told the noble Marquess that the 
powers of the common law were not suf- 
ficient for his purpose, and that he would 
be obliged to come down to Parliament to 
ask it to arm him with additional powers, 
He had also recommended the noble 
Marquess to amend the Arms’ Act. The 


/noble Marquess had deemed his recom- 


mendation unnecessary. What was the 


j ‘fact? What had occurred within twomonths 
county in Ireland congratulated the dif- | 


after his recommendation was given? In 


one short winter’s day, at the end of Ja- 


} 
| 


| nuary or at the commencement of Febru- 


ary, he could not say which, Major War- 
Lords opposite to exercise the influence | 


burton had seized no less than 163 stand 
of unregistered arms on the banks of the 


| Shannon, between Portumna bridge and 


the differences which unfortunately dis- | 


Shannon harbour. He could assure thet 
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Lordships that no opinions which he 
might be compelled by a sense of duty to 
express, either in that House or out of it, 
and that no calumnies by which he might 
be assailed in consequence of it, would 
ever prevent him from giving his humble 
assistance to any noble Lord to whom the 
Government of Ireland might be intrusted, 
in carrying the law fully and vigorously 
into execution. He asked the noble | 
Marquess not to give him or his Friends 
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any share in the distribution of the patro- 
nage of that country; but at the same| 
time he called upon the noble Marquess 
not to give the sanction of his name to any | 
more circular letters issued by Mr. Se- | 
cretary Drummond, which were of a cha- 
racter highly offensive to the feelings of 
the magistracy of the country. He did 
not think that such a course was becoming 
the high situation lately occupied by the 
noble Marquess; and he must be per- 
mitted to say, that the noble Marquess 
had replied to the memorial of the magis- 
trates with a great deal of bitterness and 
acrimony. He assured the House that in 
his own immediate neighbourhood he was 
informed by a police constable, that se- 
venteen of his own people had unregistered 
arms in their possession, and he went out, 
and himself collected ten stands. It was 
indispensible that the Arms’ Act should be 
amended ; for not only must the unregis- 
tered, but also the registered, arms be 
called in, for the latter were lent out to 
persons who had no right to possess them. 
The noble Marquess had alluded to the 
language of Mr. Justice Crampton; but 
what, he asked, were the words of that 
learned gentleman at the Assizes of Clon- 
mel? Mr. Justice Crampton there ob- 
served, that ‘ it appeared to him that the 
mass of violence and bloodshed gave to 
the county a fearful pre-eminence to 
crime, and in the disregard of human life, | 
not only above every other county in Ire- 
land, but above every other part of the 
civilized world.” That was the frightful 
picture presented by Mr. Justice Cramp- 
ton of the state of Tipperary, where only 
a week ago the calendars for the north and 
south ridings exhibited not less than sixty- 
four accusations of murder. He could 
add, that in the assistant-barrister’s court, 
in the same county, which was presided 
over by a most efficient officer, there had 
been during the last three months, six- 
teen people transported, and 384 persons 





sentenced to different periods of contine- 
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ment. The assistant-barrister sat five 
months in this court in the course of the 
year, and very nearly as much crime went 
before him as before the judges at the 
common assizes. He would make one 
observation with respect to the answer 
given by the noble Lord to the memorial 
of the magistrates immediately after the 
murder of Mr. Cooper. In that memorial, 
it was represented that crime was increas- 
ing, that juries were acting under palpable 
intimidation; and that the Crown had 
given up the wholesome practice of chal- 
lenging, and the magistrates called on the 
noble Marquess to amend the Arms’ Act. 
The noble Marquess took a whole month 
to consider his reply, and then he in- 
formed the magistrates that it was neces- 
sary to institute adequate inquiries as to 
the evils complained of, and the imme- 
diate cause to which they were to be at- 
tributed ; and soon afterwards the noble 
Marquess told the magistrates, that all 
their complaints were groundless, and 
that the country was progressing in tran- 
quillity ; and he added, that the Crown 
had not given up the right of challenge, 
but that the Crown Solicitor exercised it 
at his discretion. Those were the words 
of the noble Marquess, who told the ma- 
gistrates, that by their expulsion of the 
cotter tenantry, and by the improper man- 
ner in which they had exerted their right 
of property, they themselves were the 
cause of all the mischief. He thought he 
should be able to show, that the noble 
Marquess had by his own acts falsified the 
very conclusions to which he had come, 
after deliberate investigation. Why, if 
the country was in a state of progressive 
tranquillity, why did the noble Marquess 
think it necessary to issue a special com- 
mission? In the interval between the 
murder of Mr. Cooper and that of Mr. 
O’Keefe, what was the state of Tipperary 
according to the returns on the table? In 
the course of these six months, not less 
than twenty-five homicides had been com- 
mitted, and that was progressive tranquil- 
lity. Then the noble Marquess said, that 
the juries were not intimidated, but that 
they did their duty manfully. Why, then, 
he again asked, had a special commission 
been issued? He entirely agreed in one 
of the noble Marquess’s observations, that 
no juryman ought to be put aside either 
on account of politics or religion; but 
but there was another description of per- 
sons which it was the noble Marquess’s 
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duty to have challenged—he meant the 
small publican. Upon this point some 
light appeared at last to have penetrated 
the noble Marquess’s mind, for at the last 
Tipperary assizes, where there had been 
some capital convictions, though there were 
none at the preceding assizes, the sheriff of 
thecounty, amost excellent Roman Catho- 
lic, took care that these publicans should 
not be put on the jury. He trusted that 
the sheriff acted in this particular by the 
advice of the Government. He might 
mention, as another instance of the pro- 
gressive tranquillity of the county, that on 
Sunday week a most barbarous murder 
had been committed on an old man of 
the name of Hanley, aged eighty-four 
years, within a mile and a half of Nenagh; 
and on the same night the house of a 
person of the name of O’Connor, situate 
but a short distance from Hanley’s, was 
also attacked. And this was progressive 
tranquillity ! It was almost impossible for 
the gentlemen of Tipperary to occupy the 
lower rooms of their houses, because they 
were there exposed to the attack of as- 
sassins. He held in his hand a letter from 
the rev. J. Beresford, who lived within a 
mile and a half of the boundary of Tip- 
perary, in which the rey. Gentleman 
stated, that a shot was fired into his draw- 
ing-room the other evening, and carried 
away the top of the couch where his wife 
had been sitting, and where, if she had 
remained only five minutes longer, the 
shot must have passed through her. This, 
he supposed, was progressive tranquillity 
again! Before alluding to the appoint- 
ments to the police force, he must say, 
that he thought some person had imposed 
on the confidence of the noble Marquess. 
He found in the police list,as a chief con- 
stable, a W. Slattery, a person whom 
the Governor of Ireland, being anxious, as 
he ought to be, for the proper organ- 
ization of the force, ought not to have 
appointed to that situation. This Slat- 
tery kept a small dram-shop in the town 
of Tipperary, and having got into debt, 
had absconded from the place, for the 
purpose of concealing himself from his 
creditors. He had been intrusted with 
various sums of money by farmers, which 
he had not restored; and he asked their 
Lordships whether this was a proper per- 
son to appoint to the situation of chief 
constable of police? Another appoint- 
ment to which he felt called on to express 
his objection was that of Dennis Welsh. 
VOL, XLVI. {fir} 
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He was also a small publican in Clonmel, 
and had been in the situation of a gutter 
agent—that was to say, a man who brought 
up voters to the poll. He had been fined 
over and over again for selling spirits at 
illegal hours, and three months before, he 
had, at the Sessions Court, sworn that no 
policeman ought to be believed on his 
oath. Even the people of Clonmel had 
turned this man’s appointment as police- 
man into ridicule. There was one other 
appointment to which he felt bound to 
call their Lordships’ attention. On the 
retirement of a meritorious officer, Major 
Carter of Nenagh, from the situation of 
Stipendiary magistrate, a gentleman was 
recommended to the Government as his 
successor by a noble Lord opposite, and 
by Lord Bloomfield. They stated, that 
his title to the place consisted in his 
services, of which they gave the following 
representaiion—he had prosecuted to con- 
viction in sixty-nine cases of murder of 
an atrocious description in Tipperary ; 
and by his instrumentality alone thirty 
persons had been transported and seven 
executed, and he was at that time ac- 
tively engaged in prosecuting to convic- 
tion, five people implicated in one of the 
worst murders ever perpetrated in Tippe- 
rary. The noble Marquess opposite ac- 
knowledged that the services of this gen- 
tleman were noted at the Castle; but 
said, that if he should be appointed, he 
could not be allowed to act as a stipend- 
iary magistrate in the neighbourhood of 
his own residence, which was at Nenagh. 
His surprise was very great on finding, 
when he looked over the return of the 
stipendiary magistrates, that the vacant 
situation had been filled up by the ap- 
pointment of a most gallant officer un- 
doubtedly, but one who had performed no 
service in the police, and whose services 
could stand no comparison with those of 
the gentleman he had just alluded tom 
Mr. Brereton. The services of that gen- 
tleman were attested by Lord Bloomfield. 
It did turn out, most unhappily for the 
noble Marquess, that the gentleman who 
had been appointed to this situation was 
nearly connected in marriage with the 
learned Gentleman who was supposed to 
have a great share of the patronage of 
Ireland at his disposal. He only threw 
out the insinuation; most unfortunately 
for the noble Marquess that was the case ; 
but upon graver grounds he had a right 
to —— the appointment. Such was the 
2 
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state of that county, that the noble Mar- 
quess ought to have availed himself of 
the services of Mr. Brereton. Although 
the noble Marquess had made a rule, that 
he would not appoint a stipendiary magis- 
trate to act in the neighbourhood of his 
own residence, he had not adhered to it 
in all cases. The noble Marquess might 
recollect a person of the name of O’Brien, 
who once kept a small apothecary’s shop, 
and who had been appointed by the noble 
Marquess—first an inspector of police, 
next a pay-master, and then a stipendiary 
magistrate. The noble Marquess had placed 
this gentleman near his apothecary’s shop 
to discharge his duties at Wychestown., 
But that gentleman had much more im- 
portant duties to attend to when there 
was an election for the borough of Cashel. 
That gentleman was an undertaker for 
the return of that borough, and at every 
election, the services of Mr. O’Brien, late 
retailer, and now stipendiary magistrate, 
were indispensable to the noble Marquess. 
Really nothing was more painful to him 
than to make these observations, but a 
sense of duty impelled him; he did it 
with the greatest reluctance, and he had 
nothing more to say, except to thank 
their Lordships for their indulgence. 

The Marquess of Normanby would say 
one word with reference to Mr. O’Brien. 
Till now he was not aware of the former 
profession of that gentleman, but a more 
efficient officer and a more excellent ma- 
gistrate than Mr. O’Brien, or one better 
able to discharge the duties of his office, 
could not be named. With respect to 
Mr. Dennis Walsh, he rather thought the 
noble Earl was misinformed as to his ap- 
pointment. It had not taken place when 
he (the Marquess of Normanby) left Ire- 
Jand, nor had he any reason to believe 
that the appointment had since been made. 
With regard to Mr. Slatterley, he could 
not but remark that this was an instance 
of the extreme inconvenience that ensued 
from the practice of noble Lords holding 
back information from the Government 
that might be in their possession, and 
bringing it forward and discussing the 
personal characters of men in Parliament. 
The noble Earl might be misinformed. 
At all events, everything which he had 
heard of Mr. Slatterley was quite con- 
trary to what had been stated of him by 
the noble Earl. He had no reason for 


supposing that Colonel Macgregor would 
have appointed him if there had been any 
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legitimate grounds of objection against 
him. The noble Earl had criticised the 
reply sent by him (the Marquess of Nor- 
manby) to the magistrates of Tipperary ; 
but he begged to say, that he had never 
stated that the crimes committed in that 
county were owing to the conduct of the 
landlords. It was addressed to the Lord- 
lieutenant of the county, in answer to the 
memorial by the magistrates, and was 
confided to his care; and, in point of fact, 
that inflammatory document, as it had 
been represented to be, had remained in 
the hands of the noble Earl till moved for 
in the House of Commons, 

Viscount Lismore said, that as reference 
had been made to his having presided at 
a dinner given to Mr. O'Connell at Thurles, 
he begged to explain to their Lordships 
that when he was invited to preside, he 
replied, that he respected Mr. O’Connell 
for the advantage he had been the means 
of procuring for that country by the eman- 
cipation of the Catholics, and that he 
was most anxious to show him every re- 
spect in his power; but still he would not 
attend the dinner if it were attempted to 
countenance either the Precursor Society 
or the Repeal of the Union. He was there- 
upon assured that not a word would be 
said about either subject. The noble Earl 
had alluded to his recommendation of Mr. 
Brereton as a stipendiary magistrate. He 
(Lord Lismore) did so at the suggestion of 
Lord Bloomfield. At the same time, he 
begged to say, that Mr. Brereton was an 
old acquaintance of his, and le did not 
believe that there was a more useful or 
respectable gentleman in the country. He, 
however, understood that it was a rule of 
the Government in Ireland not to appoint 
any gentleman to such a situation in his 
own county, and he, therefore, no longer 
pressed for the appointment. One word 
with respect to the motion before their 
Lordships. He believed that this Com- 
mittee of Inquiry would lead to bad con- 
sequences in Ireland. With respect to 
the great and important county to which 
he belonged, he was sure it would aggra- 
vate the evils that already existed there. 
It would excite questions which would 
never otherwise be raised, and would cause 
niuch anger and. heart-burning among the 
people of Tipperary. He regretted, like- 
wise, the feeling which had been evinced 
by the noble Earl who brought the motion 
forward towards the Roman Catholics. 
The noble Earl had accused them of a 
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conspiracy against the lives, property, and | some of their Lordships might not under- 
religion of the Protestants, and had repre- | 


sented their clergy as promoters of sedi- 
tion and abettors of crime, and by these 
accusations, was impeding and thwarting 
the efforts of those who sought to put ai 
end to the agrarian outrages that had pre- 
vailed in the county of Tipperary for more 
than sixty years, and which, he would 
maintain, had been already in a great de- 
gree put down by the exertions and ener- 
gies of the noble Marquess. 
Catholics were uot abettors of crime. The 
Catholic people of Ireland were not con- 


spirators against the lives and property of 


the country; and he wished that those 
who thought they were would not shut 


their eyes to the real causes of crime and | 
misery in Ireland, but would, by one 
could not allow the debate to close with- 


strong and universal effort, exert them- 


selves to promote the welfare, not only of 


Ireland, but the united interests of Great 
Britain. 


The Roman | 


stand it. However, it would be all proved 
hereafter. The next case was that of a 
policeman in the county of Roscommon 


| releasing a man from prison who had been 


committed by Lord Crofton. The man 
was interceded for by a Catholic priest. 
The misconduct was not punished. He 
mentioned these as a few out of a mullti- 
tude of facts, to show that the Government 
of the noble Marquess was not thought 
the same of at that side of the House as 
the other. He concluded by giving his 


hearty concurrence to the motion. 


The Earl of Fingall, as a Peer con- 
nected with Ireland, and belonging to 
that race which a noble and learned Lord, 
not then present in his seat, had designated 
as alien in blood to the English nation, 
He 


out offering one or two observations, 


| wished to state that, from his own ob- 


The Marquess of Westmeath supported | 
the appointment of the committee, and_ 
' increasing in value, agriculture advancing, 


grounded his support on the fact of twenty- 


six outrages having occurred in the county | 
although great crime certainly prevailed — 


of Westmeath since the month of February. 
The noble Marquess quoted a letter from 
a priest to an hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, recommending a repeal of the union, 
as proof of the existence of the riband 
conspiracy. He must complain, too, of 
the manner in which the remonstrances of 
the magistrates of Westmeath had been 
treated, and in many instances the penal- 
ties inflicted by them had been remitted 


by the Lord-lieutenant, in consequence of | 


which, crime and outrage had increased. 
Notwithstanding what had been stated, 
he was convinced there were ribandmen 
in the police, as he held in his hand a 
notice which had been stuck on a police 
station in his neighhourhood, recommend- 
ing ** the bloody d—d Peelers” to provide 
themselves with coffins, for having turned 
a Roman Catholic out of their body. He 
would relate another instance of outrage 
in which a person had sent a man to fetch 


some*ale, who had been attacked by a’ 


party of ruffians who broke all the jugs to 
pieces, and ill-treated the man. It was 
not always safe to give names, so he would 
give their Lordships the affidavit of blank, 
in the parish of blank, in the county of 
Westmeath, who, when at the chapel of 
so-and-so, heard the reverend Mr, Fuller 
sdy, that so-and-so hada gun. This in- 
formation was particular enough, although 





servation as a resident in that country, he 
believed the condition of Ireland to be 
progressively improving, that property was 


industry becoming more general, and that, 


although the existence of conspiracies 
amongst the lowest orders could not be 
denied, the general condition of the coun- 
try was nevertheless rapidly improving. 
He was satisfied that the noble Lords op- 
posite, as well as his noble Friends near 
him, would bear him out in the statement, 
that the rate of the purchase of land in 
Ireland had considerably increased since 
the passing of the Roman Catholic Relief 
Bill. Even in Tipperary, which was re- 
presented as the most desperate part of 
the country, estates had recently been sold 
at a very high rate. Nay, he understood 
that the noble Marquess who had just 
spoken (the Marquess of Westmeath), and 
whose view of the condition of the country 
was so unequivocally bad, had lately be- 
come the purchaser of estates in Tippe- 
rary at avery high price. 

The Marquess of Westmeath: I sold 
the half of the purchase shortly afterwards 
to Mr. Hindes, who has since been bullied 
out of the property in the manner de- 
scribed by my noble Friend. 

The Earl of Fingall understood, that 
the noble Marquess had purchased the 
estate at a very high rate, and that he 
had since sold the half of it at an increased 
value. With respect to the proposition 
made by the noble Earl (the Earl of 
2L2 
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Roden, for the appointment of a committee 
of inquiry, he should certainly vote against 
it, because he did not see what good could 
possibly result from it. The noble Duke 
(the Duke of Wellington) had stated, that 
one of the chief objects of the Precursor 
Society was to advocate the repeal of the 
union. He (the Earl of Fingall) was not 
a member of that society, and never should 
be ; but he knew many members of it who 
did not approve of the repeal of the union, 
and who had joined the society upon the 
distinct understanding that it was not to 
be an association for the repeal of the 
union. He thought, that noble Lords 
would better consult the welfare of Ireland 
by consenting to pull together in the adop- 
tion of measures for its benefit, rather than 
by uniting in vague recriminations and 
general accusations against the Govern- 
ment. 

Viscount Melbourne said, that although 
this was a subject of very great import- 
ance, admitting of the introduction of 
almost every topic, great and small, from 
grave matters, which affected the whole 
state of society, down to the appointment 
of a policeman, and therefore, might lead 
to a very wide field of remark, and obser- 
vation, and expatiation, still the question 
itself appeared to him to be very clear, 
very short, and very simple. The case 
involved in the debate, had already been 
very distinctly stated on both sides, as 
well by the noble Earl who introduced the 
motion, as by his noble Friend the Mar- 
quess of Normanby, whose very able 
speech was in his mind most definite, 
most clear, and most satisfactory. After 
this it did not appear to him to be neces- 
sary, that he should trouble their Lord- 
ships with more than a very few observa- 
tions. He owned he was a little surprised 
at the speech of the noble Duke, (the 
Duke of Wellington.) He considered the 
speech a very bold speech, one of the 
boldest he had ever heard in any House 
of Parliament. The noble Duke said, 
that there was no offence in the noble 
Earl’s motion—that it contained nothing, 
implied nothing, to which the government 
could object—in short, that there was no 
inculpation, no condemnation in the mo- 
tion. Now, in his (Lord Melbourne’s) 
estimation, not only was there inculpation 
—not only was there condemnation in 
the motion, but it was a pure censure 
and nothing else upon the Government. 
Because there was not one of their Lord- 
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ships, from the noble Lord who opened 
the debate down to the noble Earl who 
last spoke—there was not a man who had 
taken a part in the debate, or who had 
listened to it in silence, who expected 
anything to result from this proposed ins 
quiry—who thought that it would teach 
them anything—who thought they could 
learn anything by it—who thought that 
anything would be discovered or found 
out in consequence of it. There was not 
one of them who expected or supposed, 
that when such an inquiry terminated, he 
would know anything more about the state 
of Ireland, and the remedies to be applied 
to it, than he knew at present. Good God ! 
an inquiry into the general state and con- 
dition of Ireland! An inquiry into the 
conduct of the Government would be 
something. That would have some mean- 
ing; there, possibly, something might be 
discovered. But at this time of day, con- 
sidering how much they had inquired— 
how much they had investigated — how 
much they had examined—how minutely 
they had looked into the subject—how 
many hours they had devoted to it—how 
many committees of inquiry had sat—how 
many books had been published—how 
many reams of paper had been exhausted 
in the compilation of reports on the sub- 
ject—considering all this, how could their 
Lordships expect to discover anything 
from instituting a new inquiry upon the 
general state and condition of Ireland. In 
the years 1824 and 1825 they had two 
committees of both Houses of Parliament 
sitting for two whole Sessions, examining 
every body, and inquiring into everything. 
Since then other committees had been re- 
peatedly appointed in which the condition 
of Ireland had been amply considered. 
They had had committees upon tithes, 
committees upon education, and commit- 
tees upon various other subjects, all of 
them more or less involving an inquiry 
into the general state of the country, and 
into the general feeling of the people. 
Last of all, they had had a most complete 
local inquiry carried on by the commis- 
sioners appointed to prepare the way for 
the introduction of the new Poor-law Bill, 
and who had gone most minutely into the 
whole state of the country, into the 
whole condition of its agricultural popula- 
tion, into the whole of the effects which 
its peculiarities had upon the character 
and feeling of its inhabitants. Was not 


every one well aware of what the misfor- 
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tunes—what the crimes of Ireland were ? 
The nature of the remedies proper to be 
applied was a very different thing. That 
which was to change the minds of a 
people—to alter the feelings of a people 
—was not so easily devised? but their 
Lordships were just as ripe to consider and 
frame these remedies as they could be 
if they were to consume a Session or 
two Sessions in such an inquiry as the 
noble Earl’s motion would leadto. It was 
generally apprehended that the crimes of 
Ireland arose from conflicts about the 
tenure of land. He had no doubt if the 
Committee were granted, that the noble 
Earl would be able to establish all the facts 
he had stated. No doubt the outrages to 
which the noble Earl had alluded were 
perfectly true. But when the inquiry had 
been gone into—what then? How would 
their Lordships be wiser? How would 
they be better able to determine in what 
manner they should act. It was impossible 
to deny that there was unfortunately in 
Ireland, and had been for many years past 
—from causes originating leng ago—a 
disregard for human life, and there was 
unquestionably not the same desire to dis- 
cover a murderer in that country as there 
was in this. Comparisons were often 
drawn between the two countries in that 
respect; but he thought that in England 
they should be careful not to plume them- 
selves too much or too hastily upon the 
point, that murderers were not allowed to 
pass unsought for and undiscovered. In 
Ireland it was to be accounted for, because 
unhappily the sympathy of the people was 
with the cause of the murderer— because 
there was a notion of right connected with 
the murder. How that feeling originated 
he knew not—whether from the defect or 
fault of the old laws of the land, or from 
some undefined but strong and immovable 
impression in the minds of the people about 
the original rights of property, he could not 
say. From whatever cause it originated, it 
was difficult, most difficult, to cure. But 
their Lordships would please to recollect 
that in this country there was a great 
anxiety to discover a murderer, and great 
indignation expressed against murder, 
because in general there was no sympathy 
with the cause of the murderer. But 
when, as sometimes happened, they came 


to murders which interested the feelings of 


the great mass of the people—murders, for 
instance arising out of strikes in the great 
manufacturing districts—there was pretty 
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much the same difficulty in obtaining 
evidence, and in procuring co-operation for 
the discovery of the niurderer, as in Ire. 
land. Their Lordships all remembered— 
at least he (Lord Melbourne) perfectly well 
remembered—the murder of Mr. Ashton, 
at Stayley-bridge, in 1832—a murder not 
very unlike some of the atrocious murders 
that had occurred in Ireland. The perpe- 
trator of that murder had never to this 
hour been discovered, because the people 
symphathised and felt with the persons by 
whom it was committed. He apprehended 
that the noble Duke had considerably ex- 
aggerated the number of homicides in Ire- 
land when he said, that they amounted to 
700 a year. He believed that 230 or 260 
was the maximum number. Quite enough, 
God knows, but still trifling as compared 
with 700. Then the noble Duke stated 
that the existence of a riband conspiracy 
in Ireland, which had never been admitted 
before, was another ground for inquiry. 
Instead of never being admitted before, 
he believed that the existence of such 
conspiracies had never been denied be- 
fore. He had never heard it denied 
that there were ribandmen in Ireland 
nor, that there had been for years and 
years, secret societies, persons binding 
themselves together by secret and unlaw- 
ful oaths for the attainment of objects not 
recognised by the laws. The existence of 
such societies had been one of the great 
misfortunes — one of the great curses of 
the country. The noble Duke had ad- 
verted to a murder they all regretted— 
the murder of Lord Norbury. They all 
knew, that, perhaps, viewing it philoso- 
phically and strictly in reason, there was 
no greater crime in the murder of Lord 
Norbury than in the murder of any other 
man; but, at the same time, they knew, 
that that was not the constitution of hu- 
man nature; they knew, that the death of 
aman ofthe rank, station, and title of 
Lord Norbury created ten times as 
much impression as the death of a 
subordinate person ; but that feeling would 
not rrevail in that House; he was sure, 
that was the last assembly where it would 
be entertained. He thought the noble 
Duke went a great way in saying, that 
the mere fact of that murder being undis- 
covered justified the instituting and estab- 
lishing this commission of inquiry; and 
when the noble Duke said, that it was no 
condemnation or attack on the Govern- 
ment, he surely forgot the whole of the 
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speech of the noble Lord who moved for 
the committee and which ‘vent to con- 
demn his itoble Fricud (Lord Normanby) 
for not having administered the law; to 
condemn him for conduct respecting the 
Precursor Society, in short, to condemn 
him for the whole course of his adminis- 
tration, and for the whole policy he had 
pursued. It was said, that ‘those who 
had gone before his noble Friend had ad- 
ministered the law boldly, and had grap- 
pled with crime.” He remembered, that 
the noble Lord who now eulogised that 
Government, had formerly charged it with 
want of energy, and with great partiality, 
in the same manner, as he now thought 
proper to charge his noble Friend with 
those faults. The noble Earl said his (Lord 
Mclbourne’s) noble Friend, by not taking 
measures to put down the Precursor So- 
ciety, had encouraged it. What could be 
said of Lord Liverpool’s Government ? 
He had recognised the Roman Catholic As- 
sociation; and had brought in a bill to put 
it down, that bill entirely failed ; and be- 
cause theGovernmentofthat period had not 
immediately attempted stronger measures 
for that purpose, were they tobe considered 
as adopting and acting with, and approv- 
ing of all the acts of that association. The 
noble Lord said, that the Precursor Soci- 
ety was established by a gentleman who 
was a great stay and support of the pre- 
sent Government. Unquestionably, the 
Government had received very efficient 
support from that learned Gentleman. 
le had sometimes been asked if he would 
not repudiate and reject that support, 
Most certainly not. It was the business 


ofa Minister of the Crown to obtain sup- | 


port, not to drive it from him, without 
sacrificing a principle. 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman in 
question had given the Government very 
efficient support by establishing a Pre- 
cursor Association. He must own he 
wished he had taken other means. There 
was nothing, in his opinion, which had 
tended more to alienate those who were 
well disposed to the Government in this 
country than some of the proceedings of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, and the 
opinion that in those proceedings he was 
closely connected with the Government, 
an opinion, which was entirely false, but 
had been made a source of considerable 
weakness. At that period of the night, 


he would not go farther into any of the 
topics that had been urged in the course 
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of this debate. He was against this com- 
| mittee of inquiry, because, as he had said, 
he thought there was nothing to be learned 
_ by it, because he thought it was not in the 
slightest degree required, because he 
thought they were already in possession 
of all the materials they possibly could 
have, of all the facts that were necessary 
for being fully informed on the subject ; 
whatever was the object in view, whether 
a simple improvement of the present law, 
whether the introduction of new laws, 
still no further inquiry was required ; they 
were in possession of all the information 
which they could obtain by any inquiry 
into which they might enter. He was 
against it, because it was a direct censure 
on his noble Friend and on the Govern- 
ment with which he had acted. It was 
no light censure and would not be at« 
tended with light consequences. He was 
unwilling to call in question the highest 
prerogative of the Crown—that of dis- 
pensing mercy. Upon agreat case shown 
it was absolutely necessary — it might be 
wise and prudent—to enter into the con- 
sideration of the manner in which the 
prerogative had been exercised, but in ge- 
neral, all wise and prudent statesmen had 
as much as possible kept such questions 
out of Parliament; they had always con- 
sidered it imprudent to meddle with them. 
They heard nothing bat statements of 
pardons which ought not to have been 
granted, of sentences which ought not to 
have been commuted, of punisliments 
which ought not to exist, and complaints 
generally upon ‘the whole exercise of the 
prerogative of sovereignty in Ireland; in 
fact, the motion was directed against his 
‘noble Friend’s administratiun, and against 
the prerogative of the Crown, and was, in 
the highest degree objectionable. 

Lord Brougham said, he should have 
felt it necessary even if the noble Viscount 
had not put the question on the footing 
which, in the exercise of his judgment, he 
had thought fit to place it—he should 
have felt it to be a duty to himself, on the 
present occasion, whea he was about to 
vote against those with whom he had 
hitherto been in the habit of acting, and 
in favour of those with whom he so 
widely differed on most subjects, and 
‘especially under circumstances which 
might cast a doubt on the nature and ten- 
dency of his vote—he should, he must 
repeat, have felt it to be a duty to himself 
as well as their Lordships to state the 
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grounds on which his vote would be given. 
In stating these grounds shortly and simply 
in order to get at the essence of the ques- 
tion, he should at once proceed to con- 
sider the statement given by the noble 


Viscount of the object of the motion of 


the noble Earl. Nothing could be more 
different from its real object than the one 
ascribed to it by the noble Viscount; it 
was not for a vague inquiry, without ob- 
ject and endless voyage, without compass 
or chart over the vast ocean of Irish affairs, 
but a Committee of Inquiry as to the state 
of crime in Ireland, in which there was 
nothing vague or indeterminate, and he 
would do the speakers on the other side 
the justice to say, that however much he 
might differ from them, yet in their 
speeches they had strictly confined them- 
selves to the terms of the motion. He 
would not shelter himself behind the base 
pretence that he was not imputing blame 
to any one—as he was voting on known 
constitutional and parliamentary grounds. 
He considered, then that a prim facie case 
for inquiry had been made out—a case that 
required an answer—and, rather than at 
once proceed to pass a censure, he must 
first have further information upon the 
question. The real question was, whether 
Ireland, as regarded crime and outrage, 
was, as each view of the case had been 
that night insisted upon in different parts 
of the House, progressing, stationary, or 
retrograding. It was as difficult to un- 
derstand that return as if it had been 
drawn in a language of which he had been 
entirely ignorant. One word with regard 


to an observation of the noble Lord, the | 


Lieutenant of the county of Tipperary, 
who had said, that the law had been 
enforced in Ireland as vigorously as was 
possible, but that it had been found in- 
effectual in checking the progress of crime, 
and that, therefore, a new law was re- 
quired. He did not concur in that view ; 
he did not think that a new law was re- 
quired ; he did not think either that a law 
was called for in order to put down 
the Precursor Society. It might be a 
very foolish, a very ridiculous, a very 
mischievous, a very innocent, or a 
very meritorious society; it was, at all 
events, legal, and he should strenuously 
oppose any attempt to putitdown. As to 
that society, said the noble and learned 
Baron, I disapprove highly of it, and for 
this reason, that it holds out as the mean- 
ing of its title that it is a prelude to the 
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agitation for the repeal of the union. Its 
name implies its origin and signifies its 
object. It is preparing or precursoring 
another state, and what that state is which 
it shall be expanded or blown into, whe- 
ther it is likely to become a full grown 
vermin, when it leaves the present chryso- 
lite condition ; whether it will ever come 
into that state, when it will be not only 
offensive, but that it will sting, can be 
best ascertained by attending to the con. 
ditions on which the repeal of the union 
is to be demanded. ‘ If,” say its found- 
ers, ‘*we can succeed by means of two 
million of shillings, and by our numbers 
of fighting men, sometimes counted at 
14,000, sometimes at 2,000,000, and 
sometimes at 100,000 ; but if by our men 
and our money, we can succeed in accom. 
plishing the objects for which our society 
is founded, then you shall hear no more 
of the repeal of the union.” Now, what 
where these objects? To add fifty or 
sixty to the number of Members for Ire- 
land, and to take away an equal number 
from England, as well as to carry universal 
or anextended suffrage, annual Parliaments, 
and vote by ballot, all of which Parlia- 
ment and Government have solemnly re- 
solved not to grant. Does any man, then, 
in his senses—— does any one of the two 
millions of precursors think, that the con- 
ditions on which they consent to refrain 
from seeking a repeal of the union can be 
complied with? It means, then, a soci- 
ety for the repeal of the union. There- 
, fore, I disapprove of it — therefore, | am 
| against it—therefore, I will use all lawful 
jmeans, by argument, by influence, by 
debate, here and elsewhere, to oppose it. 
| But why do I not approve of a law to put 
‘it down? Because it would be unconsti- 
tutional and against the liberty of the 
‘subject. Though I think the association 
a bad one, and established for bad pur- 
poses, I am not disposed to nurse it (im- 
potent and ridiculous as it has hitherto 
been), into importance by legislating 
against it. The noble and learned Lord 
went on to remark, that an odious, false, 
groundless, and inconsistent contrast had 
been instituted by some of those who 
supported the noble Marquess (the Mar- 
quess of Normanby) that night between 
the noble Marquess’s administration, and 
those of his predecessors. It was the bu- 
siness of the noble Viscount (Viscount 
Melbourne) to take any support which he 
could obtain, without making any unbe- 
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coming sacrifices; but if he (Lord Broug- 
ham) were in his position, he could figure 
to himself nothing more distasteful, 
nothing more hatefel, nothing more 
disgustful, to his feelings, his honour, 
and his principles, than to have 
received such support on the ground on 
which it wsa given. Now, what was the 
ground? Why they said ‘‘we oppose 
Lord Grey and Lord Brougham (these 
were the two names selected) ; we did all we 
could to unseat them; we _ finally 
succeeded with the help of a court in- 
trigue, and we support the same Lord Mel- 
bourne whom we opposed before, because 
we know his Government to be utterly inca- 
pable of having proposed or carried the dis- 
graceful Coercion Bill of 1833. That 
was the avowed ground of this support, 
and yet that very bill came out of the de- 
partment of his noble Friend (if he would 
allow him to call him so), for being inca- 
pable of supporting which he was now 
placed in contradistinction to his former 
colleagues. He came now to the reasons 
on which he should give his support to 
the motion. By the constitution of Eng- 
land, mercy was not left to the arbitrary 
caprice of the monarch to be indulged in 
as any other caprice. It was a part of the 
duty of the monarch, and intimately and 
inseparably mixed up with the adminis- 
tration of justice itself. They could not 
be separated. Justice without mercy 
degenerated into cruelty; and mercy, 
in like manner, if not guided and con- 
trolled by justice, became absolute folly, 
or still worse, partial favour. With re- 
spect to the number of cases in which 
pardon had been granted, it was not pre- 
tended, that there had been in each in- 
stance communication with the judge who 
tried the case. The number of these 
cases, was, he believed, 284,excluding all 
cases tried at quarter sessions. Now, in 
the county of Tipperary, he believed, there 
were 400 cases of persons tried at quarter 
sessions who had been pardoned, or 
whose punishment had been mitigated. 
in no one of which there had been a re- 
ference to the judge by whom they were 
tried. In the vast number of these cases 
the effect of the pardon was to remit the 
punishment altogether, without commun- 
ication with the judge by whom they had 
been tried. With whom communication 
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had been held it was not for him to say, 
but he thought it was for their Lordships 
He had the honour of a seat 


to inquire. 
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on the judicial bench for some time, and 
he had communication with some of the 
most distinguished persons who now pre- 
sided over the administration of justice; 
and he knew from personal communication 
with those learned and reverend person- 
ages, that very great alarm and disquiet- 
ude had been occasioned in them by 
these proceedings. He knew that in con- 
junction with their feeling of the propriety 
of extending the mercy of the Crown, 
there was a strong persuasion of the inti- 
mate connection between the exercise of 
mercy and the administration of justice. 
They expected, too, that an inquiry should 
be made in that, the highest court in the 
kingdom, whenever the subject was 
brought before them. And was it not 
brought before them? Could they flinch 
from their duty? The statement of the 
noble Earl—the statements respecting the 
counties of Tipperary, and Westmeath, 
and King’s County—would of themselves 
make it difficult to flinch from the inquiry. 
But it was utterly impossible, after the 
speech of the noble Viscount, who said, 
that this was a case made out, or affected 
to be made out, against the Government 
of Ireland on account of the abuse of the 
prerogative of mercy. Consider what the 
case was. He would assume for the pre- 
sent, and his noble and learned Friend 
(Lord Plunkett) need give himself no 
trouble to take notes for the purpose of 
answering, for he would assume, that in 
every particular case in which the preroga- 
tive of mercy was exercised by his noble 
Friend in his progress through the king- 
dom, where he was receiving so many 
tributes of applause, and so many testi- 
monies of the respect and affection of the 
Irish people — that in every one of those 
cases, to the number of two or three hun- 
dred — he believed two hundred and 
eighty odd—in which he had liberated 
individuals, his noble Friend had made, 
previously, deliberate and accurate invest- 
igation. He would admit, in the second 
place, that the noble Marquess had made 
inquiry in the proper quarters, that he had 
inquired of the judge who tried, whether 
that judge were the chairman of quarter 
sessions, the assistant barrister, or the 
judge of assize. He would admit, that 
in every individual instance, inquiry had 
been accurately made of the judge who 
tried and sentenced the prisoner. He 
would admit, that in each case, the gaoler 
and turnkey, who had communication 
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with the prisoner, during his confine- 
ment, had borne testimony to the 


good conduct of the party. And, lastly, 
he would admit, that there was not 
one of these prisoners, whose case was 
not a case for mercy ; and in doing this, 
he believed he made very large admis- 
sions. [Lord Plunkett hoped his noble 
Friend, would abide by them.] Yes, he 
had no wish to be released from them, and 
the hand of the clock would not go over 
three minutes before his noble and learned 
Friend would see, that he had no desire 
to escape from them. He knew he made 
very large admissions—admissions, he be- 
lieved, as inconsistent with the real state 
of the facts as could possibly be. But 
there was one thing necessary to justify 
the exercise of the prerogative of mercy 
which he could not admit, which, if his 
noble and learned Friend could prove, 
would at once please him, which would 
change his opinion, prevent his vote, and 
restore him to the society of his noble 
and learned Friend on this occasion. His 
noble Friend had the means of silencing 
him, and of cutting short his labour, and 
that of their Lordships. Let it be proved 
to him, or asserted—for he would take 
his noble and learned Friend’s mere as- 
sertion in the matter—that there were no 
other prisoners in any other part of Ire- 
land who equally deserved to have their 
cases investigated, and to be made sub- 
jects for the exercise of the prerogative 
of mercy. [A daugh.] Let not his noble 
Friend treat the matter lightly He 
would not laugh many minutes longer, 
or imagine that it was a light matter. 
As a friend to justice, as a friend of the 
just prerogatives of the Crown, and of 
this its most delicate and most valuable 
prerogative of the Crown, as a friend of 
the monarchy, and as one who wished to 
see monarchy continue to be the govern- 
ment of this country, because he believed 
it secured peace within and respect from 
without, he protested against the exercise 
of this prerogative, unless some new cir- 
cumstances had subsequently transpired, 
or the sentence had been too severe, or 
had been improperly given. Let the 
fullest meed of popular applause greet 
the arrival, the sojourn, and the depar- 
ture of the noble Marquess, he had not a 
word to say against it; but let not the 
prerogative of the Crown be used—be 
abused — be perverted — nay, more, be 
prostituted — through caprice, or, what 
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was worse still, through interested mo- 
tives, for the mere purpose of securing a 
few elections. Mercy was one of the 
brightest prerogatives of the Crown, but 
at the coronation it was sworn to be ex- 
erted in conjunction with justice; but 
once let it be recklessly administered, or 
prostituted to party purposes, and it be- 
came tainted at the source, and we had 
no longer either mercy or justice. But it 
was a painful subject to see the viceregal 
office degraded in this manner, and the 
functions of it so exercised. It was a 
painful subject, and he did not wonder 
that his noble and learned Friend (Lord 
Plunkett) had not thought fit to take part 
earlier in this debate, lest he should be 
obliged to take a view of these enormities ; 
he was tot surprised to find, that spec- 
taculo averteret oculos, ne tante majestatis 
deformationem aspiceret. He had now 
fully and fairly stated the case; and he 
thought it most manly on his own part, and 
most becoming such of their Lordships as 
agreed with his views on this subject, 
that both he and they should state fully 
and fairly, that they thought a primd facie 
case for inquiry was made out. This he 
trusted on inquiry might assume an al- 
tered face, still he hoped and trusted that 
for the reasons he had given, their Lord- 
ships would agree to the motion. 

Lord Plunkett said, though he rose 
perhaps with less confidence than the 
noble and learned Lord who last but one 
addressed their Lordships, he hoped, be- 
fore he sat down, to be able to give a 
satisfactory answer to the chief points of 
his speech. Upon one side it was avowed, 
that censure was not intended upon the 
noble Marquess ; upon the other side it 
was disavowed ; and yet, where parties 
were disagreeing so much with each other, 
were they to forma majority which was 
to affect the Government ? If they did so, 
it would not be creditable to the character 
of that House. As to the noble Earl who 
proposed the motion, he wished to refer 
to opinions expressed by him in February, 
1825. [Laughter] He did not know that 
there was a statute of limitation against 
such references. In the month of Feb- 
ruary, 1825 the noble Earl who brought 
forward the motion contended for the 
necessity of adopting decisive mea- 
sures for the purpose of pulling down the 
late association, and that he declared it 
was not by prosecutions of this or that 
person that this was to be done, as they 
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only tended to increase iritation.* The 
noble Earl at that time declared, that 
some more stringent measure than prose- 
cutions should be adopted. Now, how- 
ever, the noble Earl made it a charge 
against the Government, that they had 
not adopted the method of prosecutions. 
The noble Earl on like grounds, in 1826, 
charged the Marquess Wellesley’s Govern- 
ment with being weak and puerile, and 
declared, that it was the disgust of the 
Protestants and the contempt of the Ca- 
tholics.t The next statement to which 
he would take leave to refer, was made by 
the noble Earl in July, 1832, and speaking 
of the appointment of the Marquess Wel- 
lesley to the Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland 
the noble Earl said, ‘‘It was formerly 
deemed necessary to appoint men of ex- 
perience and ability to conduct the affairs 
of Ireland, and he lamented that these 
qualities were not to be found in the noble 
Marquess.”{ Now he begged to remark, 
the noble Earl was not entitled by any 
station or qualification he might hold to 
pass such an opinion upon one of the 
greatest statesmen that ever adorned this 
country—a man distinguished at home 
and abroad in places where the noble 
Earl's name was never heard—a man the 
memory of whom would ever be cherished 
by his country. On subsequent occa- 
sions the noble Earl had objected to the 
Reform Bill, the Education Bill, and the 
Procession Bill, and designated all those 
measures as means by which to drive Pro- 
testantism out of Ireland. The inference 
he drew from these statements was, that 
the noble Earl would repeal the emanci- 
pation Bill, and all those measures which 
Parliament in its wisdom had passed. He 
did not think either his noble and learned 
Friend (Brougham) or the noble Duke 
opposite (Wellington) would join the 
noble Earl in those principles. But the 
noble Earl had suggested no measures to 
be adopted. Indeed, none had been sug- 
gested, except by the noble Duke, with 
respect to ribandism. The amount of 
ribandism had been overstated, and he 
was of opinion, that ever since 1798 the 
principle of ribandism, or secret associa- 
tions, persons sworn, and all the ma- 
chinery connected with ribandism, had 
never entirely been taken away; but he 
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* Hansard (New Series), vol. xii., p. 29. 
+ Vol. xvi., p. 1232. 
t Vol. xiii. (Third Series), p. 1190, 
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could state, as far as his own obsérvation 
had gone, there was not any insurrection 
ar movement in contemplation. When 
he spoke of the tranquillity of Ireland he 
spoke of it in that sense; at the same 
time he was quite willing to admit, that 
the system of ribandism ought to be 
carefully watched, and that if persons 
were found applying the machinery which 
existed, they ought effectually to be dealt 
with, and the thing be put down. He 
now came to what he conceived to be the 
view of the argument of his noble and 
learned Friend (Lord Brougham). His 
noble and learned Friend had said, that 
justice and mercy were so essentially and 
intimately connected, that mercy was to 
be considered as part of justice, and that 
unless it was so, it was not mercy; and he 
then added, that the coronation oath, 
which bound the Sovereign to administer 
justice with mercy, did not mean it should 
be administered at the discretion of the 
Crown, but on certain fixed and settled 
principles, and this his noble and learned 
Friend said, was the settled constitution 
of tne realm. Now, if he was not mis- 
taken, until a very late period, the acces- 
sion of George 3rd, it was the regular 
course, on the accession of a new monarch 
to the Throne, that an Act of Grace was 
passed for all prisoners, with certain 
exceptions, and therefore he should be 
glad to know when that principle of the 
constitution, for which his noble and 
learned Friend contended, arose. His 
noble and learned Friend, in arraigning 
the exercise of the prerogative by the 
noble Marquess near him (Normanby), 
had relied only on one proposition, and 
that proposition had been known to 
his noble and learned Friend in 1837. 
But did his noble and learned Friend 
then arraign the noble Marquess for 
the exercise of the prerogative--an ex- 
ercise which his noble and learned Friend 
now considered to involve such acts of 
delinquency that he felt it his duty to 
arraign it? It was for his noble and 
learned Friend, then, to explain why, in 
1837, he gave his unqualified approbation 
to the course of conduct pursued by the 
noble Marquess. Suppose the noble Earl 
opposite should succeed in his present 
motion, which he admitted to be a vote of 
censure, he begged to ask him what 
course his noble and learned Friend would 
then follow? Had he any measure to 
propose, or was he willing to adopt the 
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propositions of others? Was he willing 
to commit all the Friends with whom he 
had hitherto acted, and to surrender all 
the principles abd opinions which he had 
advocated with such transcendant ability 
in the best days of his life. Was he 
willing to wait on the issue of what might 
be done by those with whom to-night he 
had allied himself? He could not con- 
sider this motion in any other light than 
that of a party proceeding. What course, 


he must inquire, was intended for the | 
public good from this most inexplicable 


coalition of persons of opposite opinions ? 
Seeing no result could follow from it, and 
that the only object of it was the removal 
of Ministers, he must repeat it was, he 
would not say, a factious, but a party 
motion. He, however, did not believe 
the intelligent people of England and Ire- 
Jand would be disposed to join in any 
party proceeding of the kind; and he sin- 
cerely grieved, that his noble and learned 
Friend should be willing to incur the 
consequences of such a coalition, and to 


sacrifice the glories of bis former life for | 


the dearly-purchased triumph of to-night ; 
and he would caution the noble Duke 
opposite (Wellington), and those noble 
Lords who were disposed to co-operate 
with his noble and learned Friend on this 


occasion ; not to count too confidently on | 


the continuance of that support, for they 
might rest assured, his noble and learned 
Friend would repay himself with usury for 
the use he had lent himself to, and would 
say with the poet-— 


© Qui te nunc fruitur, credulus aurea.” 


Lord Brougham, in explanation said, 
that in 1837 he was prepared to have 
urged the same point he had argued to- 
night on the question of the prerogative, 
and had actually conversed with two of 
the most learned persons in the country 
on the subject; he had not used one 
word to-night which he had not used in 
that conversation fifteen months ago. He 
denied, that he had supported the motion 
as a vote of censure, for the House had 
not yet the materials for censure; he had, 
however, said, there was a primd facie 
case of blame, and that he hoped on 
inquiry that case might be found ground- 
less. 

The Marquess of Normanby could not 
thank the noble and learned Lord for the 
forbearance he had displayed. Though 
the noble and learned Lord might have 
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conversed on the subject alluded to in 
1837, yet so far from having mentioned it 
in debate, the noble and learned Lord had 
then defended his conduct without re- 
serve, and he had in a publication entitled 
Notes on Irish Affairs, congratulated him 
on having successfally followed the poli¢y 
of Lords Wellesley and Anglesey. How- 
ever, he was not afraid to go to a verdict 
of his country on the manner in which he 
i had been attacked on this occasion. 





| Lord Brougham observed, that the pub- 
| lication to which the noble Marquess had 
| just alluded, had reference solely to the 
\ following out of the policy of Lords 
| Anglesey and Wellesley, in not making 
that invidious distinction which had been 
drawn between different classes of Her 
Majesty’s Government in Ireland by for- 
mer Administrations. With regard to 
the extent to which the prerogative of 
mercy had been pushed in Ireland, he 
|looked upon it as an_ultra-barbarism. 
When George 4th went to Edinburgh he 
never dreamt of doing such a thing, nei- 
ther did he do so upon his visit to Dublin. 
It was reserved for the representative of 
Royalty to do that which Royalty itself 
would not have undertaken. 


| 


The Earl of Winchilsea gave his hearty 
concurrence to the motion of his noble 
| Friend, uninfluenced by one particle of 
party feeling. He grounded that con- 
currence on the frightful state cf crime 
which prevailed in Ireland. No one had 
attempted to deny the existence of a fear- 
ful organization in that distracted coun- 
try. The noble Marquess himself had 
admitted it, and admitted that he could 
not state the object for which it had been 
formed. This single fact furnished to his 
mind abundant ground for the inquiry. 
It was not at all his object to pass any 
vote of censure upon the noble Marquess; 
he considered, however, that at least a 
prima facie case had been made out of 
the necessity of instituting such an in- 
quiry, with a view to ascertaining the 
causes of this frightful state of demoral- 
ization. ‘There was one point of the noble 
Mover’s statement to which no reply 
whatever had been offered by the noble 
Marquess, and that was with reference to 
the island of Achill. Had the noble 
Marquess extended to the Protestant po- 
pulation of that island the protection 
which they had a right to expect at the 
hands of the Government, it was highly 
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probable that the life of an unfortunate 
murdered man might have been saved. 

The Marquess of Normanby stated, that 
Mr. Cruise, a stipendiary magistrate, had 
been directed by the Government to pro- 
ceed to the island of Achill, upon the 
information of the disturbed state of the 
island reaching them. 

The Earl of Roden briefly replied, ex- 
plaining, that his accusation with refer- 
ence to the transactions at Achill was, 
that, until six months after the applica- 
tion was made, no notice whatever was 
taken of it by the Government. 

Their Lordships divided :—-Content 63 ; 


Not-Content 58—Majority 5. 
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MrnvuTEs.] Bill. Read a second time :-General Cemetery. 


CapiTaL PunisHMENTs In CANADA.] 
Mr. O’Connell, seeing the right hon. 
Gentleman the Under-Secretary to the 
Colonial Department in his place, would 
take the liberty of repeating a question to 
him, which he had been already asked, and 
which was whether from any information 
received by the government, it appeared 
that the capital executions in Canada were 
about to cease ? 

' Mr. Labouchere said, that dispatches had 
been received from Sir John Colborne and 
from Sir George Arthur, and that both of 
those gallant officers stated that they had 
great satisfaction in being able to inform 
the Government that it would not be ne- 
cessary to carry the capital punishments 
any further. 


Hovsrnotp Surrrace.] Mr. Hume 
said, that in rising to submit his present 
motion, he hoped that the House would 
consider it to be as it appeared to him one 
of great importance which it was necessary 
they should soon entertain, He had en- 
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deavoured, though in vain, in the course 
of last Session, to obtain an opportunity 
of introducing this question to the House. 
It was one which he had been most 
anxious should have been considered in the 
last Session, because if the House had then 
entertained the principle of household suf- 
frage, he was satisfied that the very general 
demand for universal suffrage which had 
lately been made by the working classes, 
might have been avoided ; and it was im- 
portant, for the satisfaction and peace of 
the country, that the people should now 
obtain an acknowledgment, on the part 
of the House, that further reforms in the 
representation were not only necessary, but 
would be granted. It was essential to 
peace and harmony in the country that the 
people should be satisfied ; but, could that 
be expected under existing circumstances, 
where millions of the working classes were 
unrepresented? If her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters did not now consent to the change 
which he proposed, and use their best 
endeavours to effect it, he feared Par- 
liament might be called upon, before 
long, to give a much larger extent of re- 
form, and in a manner that they would 
find it difficult to resist. He had no he- 
sitation in stating to the House, that, in 
bringing forward this motion to extend 
the suffrage to all householders, and also 
to all persons occupying parts of houses, 
who should qualify as rate-payers, he did 
not go to the full extent of his own 
opinions. He was prepared to grant to the 
people more than household suffrage, if he 
could hope, in the present state of opinion 
in this House, and in the country, to ob- 
tain their sanction to his views; but as he 
knew, that many honest reformers from 
unfounded prejudices, and some from 
equally unfounded fears, were of opinion, 
that the Constitution could not be pre- 
served, if more than household suffrage 
were granted, he would only, at present, 
propose to take that step towards attain- 
ing the confidence of the people. He 
desired to see the present limited monar- 
chy, consisting of King, Lords,and Commons, 
still preserved ; and he was confident that 
it would be most secure when based on the 
friendly affections of the great mass of the 
people, which, he feared, was not the case 
at the present time. To secure those aftec- 
tions, he submitted to the House, that the 
best means were to give them a participation 
in the election of the Representatives in 
this House, by whom their sentiments, 
their wishes, and their wants, were to be 
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expressed. The system of representation 
was adopted for that express purpose ; it 
was a plan, well suited to afford the peo- 
ple the best security for honest legislation 
in Parliament. He demanded an exten- 
sion of the suffrage, because the Constitu- 
tion of England was based on that repre- 
sentative principle. Before he proceeded to 
the motion, he begged to offer some gene- 
ral remarks on representation The right of 
voting for Members of Parliament, accord- 
ing to our ancient and best historians, was 
exceedingly extended; and, he believed, that 
no general taxation had taken place in this 
country in ancient times, until the people 
had met in districts, and had chosen Re- 
presentatives to meet in Parliament, to 
deliberate and to decide upon every ques- 
tion that affected the general interests of 
the community. By our Constitution tax 
ation and representation were formerly 
inseparable in this country; they ought 
to be, but were not so now. Many 
good authorities could be stated in support 
of that opinion, but he would only offer that 
of Lord Camden, who, on the 22nd Febru- 
ary, 1766, on the motion for the Stamp Act 
Repeal, said, “My position is this—I repeat, 
“and will maintain it to my last hour, 
* taxation and representation are insepar- 
“able. This position is founded on the 
“ laws of nature. It is more; it is itself an 
“eternal law of nature. For, whatever 
“ isa man’s own is absolutely hisown. No 
“ one has a right to take it from him with- 
“out his consent. Whoever attempts to 
“do it, commits an injury: whoever does 
‘it, commits a robbery.” The existing 
system of taxation in this country was 
grinding, and unequal in its bearingss, for 
it pressed heavily on the poor and lightly 
on the rich; and its severity was often 
in proportion to the poverty of the indivi- 
dual. The laws imposing this unequal and 
unjust system had been passed by the rich, 
for their own advantage; and he could 
not be surprised that men, unrepresented in 
this House where those unequal laws were 
made, could be satisfied with the existing un- 
just state of things. Attempts had for many 
years been made to induce the aristocracy to 
extend the suffrage; but it was only when 
the people, by an almost unanimous call, 
demanded Reform, that the Reform Bill had 
(in 1832) been introduced. That measure 
of reform was calculated to give satisfaction 
to the people, if the original provisions and 
intentions of the Act had been carried out ; 
and he now contended that as they had not 
succeeded in sufficiently extending the 
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suffrage, and in giving that satisfaction 
to the people which they had promised, 
it was the duty of the Reform Government 
to consider, without delay, in what way 
they could now best promote. the objects 
which they had originally in view. The 
principal object of the Reform Act was to 
take away the nomination of Members to 
this House from the borough-mongers, and 
to give the election to the people. The 
practice under the old system was equally 
injurious to the independence of the Crown, 
as {to the House of Commons; for it was 
notorious, that the Crown was dependent 
for a Ministry on those borough-mongers 
who packed the House of Commons. He 
should hereafter shew, that the system of 
nomination, so odious in former years, and 
so unfair to the people at large, was, at 
this moment, almost as bad as at any period 
previous to the passing of the Reform 
Act. If the object of that Act was, as the 
noble Lord (Lord John Russell) had stated 
it to be, to procure “a full and fair re- 
presentation of the people,” he would ask 
any hon. Member, whether he could 
honestly say that that object had been 
secured? The noble Lord was reported to 
have said on the introduction of the Bill 
in that House on the 24th of June, 1831:~— 

“ When I propose a reform of Parliament, 
I propose that the people should send into 
this House their real Representatives, to 
deliberate on their wants, and to consult 
for their interests—to consider their griev- 
ances, and attend to their desires. I pro- 
pose that they should possess, in fact, that 
which they have hitherto had only in theory 
— the vast power of holding the purse-strings 
of the monarch. I feel convinced that [ am 
laying a foundation for the most salutary 
changes in the comfort and well-being of the 
people. Laws will no longer be passed in 
such an assembly for the benefit of Govern- 
ment, or classes, or individuals; they will be 
no longer passed by men roused at twelve 
o’clock at night to vote for what they know 
not, or against that of which they have not 
heard a single syllable, merely because the 
leader of their party tells them so to vote. Laws 
in a reformed Parliament will be cautiously 
preposed, and seriously and deliberately con- 
sidered. I say, then, that if we identify this 
Iiouse with the people of the three kingdoms, 
we may hope, however slowly it may be 
accomplished, or however impatience or fac- 
tion may complain of us for not hurrying our 
steps—we may hope, I say, that by extending 
toa great and powerful and enlightened people, 
the rights of having their legitimate Represen- 
tatives assembled within the walls of Parlia- 
ment, we farnish the means for the future car- 
rying on-unimpaired the Constitution, without 
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diminishing the prerogatives of the Crown— 
without injuring the authority of either of the 
Houses of Parliament, and according to the 
rights, liberties, and interests of the nation; 
those rights being duly protected by the faith- 
ful Representatives of a free people, and the 
loyal subjects of a generous Sovereign.” 


That such was the intention of the Cabi- 
net which proposed the Reform Bill, may 
be also inferred from the words of the 
noble Earl, (Lord Grey) in his address on 
introducing the Reform Bill to-the House 
of Lords, on the 3rd of October, 1831. 
He said, 


“‘T believe the present to be a measure of 
peace and conciliation ; I believe that on its 
acceptance or rejection depends, on the one 
hand, tranquillity, prosperity, and concord ; 
on the other, the continuance of a state of 
political discontentment, from which these 
feelings must arise, naturally degenerated by 
such a condition of the public mind.” “ On one 
or two different occasions I have originated 
motions on the subject, believing, as I do, that 
a change is necessary to infuse new vigour 
into the Constitution, to unite the estates of 
the realm in the bonds of a sacred and happy 
union, and to make the House of Commons 
that which it was intended to be, arid professed 
to be, and ought to be,—the full, vigorous, and 
efficient Representative of the people of Eng- 
land.”” 


Was this House, he would ask, the full 
and efficient representation of the people ? 
When, under the provisions of the Reform 
Bill, so many millions of our adult popu- 
lation, are excluded from participation in 
the suffrage, how can it represent the 
wishes of the majority of the people of this 
country? How can it unite the people 
in bonds of peace and contentment, when 
so few were admitted into the pale of the 
Constitution ? This House did, indeed, re- 
present the opinions of the few, which had 
been so much objected to in the unreformed 
Parliament ; but it, certainly, did not re- 
present the opinions of the millions, as was 
expected from the Bill. The objects of the 
Reform Bill were to extend the basis of our 
elections ; to give satisfaction and confi- 
dence to the people, and security to the 
Government. He (Mr. Hume) only 
sought, by his motion, to obtain those most 
desirable objects. The people were entitled, 
by ancient institutions, to a suffrage more 
extensive than what he now proposed ; it 
was admitted by the most eminent men 
who had spoken or written upon the sub- 
ject, that household suffrage was the right 
of the people, and quite consistent with the 
ancient constitution of the country. ‘That 
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opinion was ably expressed by the promoters 
of the Reform Bill; when it was before the 
House of Lords on the 9th April, 1832, 
the noble Earl (Grey) by whom the mea- 
sure was introduced, quoted a passage from 
a work of great authority, ‘‘ Whitelock’s 
book on Government,” in order to show the 
nature and extent of the ancient right of 
voting. Mr. Whitelock said— : 


‘¢ Whenever any question about elections 
was brought before tlie House, the inclination of 
the House of Commons always was, to favour 
popular elections, observing, that the more free 
they were, the more they were for the interests 
of the community. At this day in many bo- 
roughs the election still remains popular, being 
exercised by all the inhabitants, except alms- 
men, and such like.” 

“T contend, then, said Earl Grey, that 
the right of voting in inhabitant house- 
helders is the ancient right of voting un- 
der the constitution of this country. By 
the present bill this right is re-introduced. 
The bill confers the right of voting upon 
the resident householders of the borough ; 
but then it limits that right to resident 
householders of 10/7. a-year. Thus, then 
the bill, so far from introducing a new 
right, does, in fact, merely restore, with a 
limitation, an old acknowledged right. It 
is, in truth, nothing but the present scot 
and lot right of voting, limited to house- 
holders of 10/. a-year, and with the further 
limitation of requiring that the rates and 
taxes of such householders must be paid 
before they can be qualified to vote.” 
Lord Grey, by the quotation from 
Whitelock, and the opinion then expressed, 
admits that the ancient right of the people 
was what I now seek to restore. The Reform 
Bill was, in fact, a partial return to the 
old system of houschold suffrage, with a 
limitation to houses of 10/. value. The 
attempt to give the people their right in 
that respect, by the Reform Bill had un- 
fortunately failed; it was found that the 
number of voters in the country, at pre- 
sent, was too small, and so unequally dis- 
tributed, as not to give satisfaction to the 
people, or to secure a full, fair, and frec 
representation of them in that House. He 
(Mr. Hume) therefore submitted his pre- 
sent motion, in order that Parliament 
might, in justiee to the people, make some 
amends for the failure which had taken 
place, and restore to them those rights to 
which they were by justice and sound po- 
licy, entitled. The noble Earl (Grey), not 
satisfied with one authority, had, on the 
same day, quoted the following words 
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from the report of Mr. Sergeant Glan- 
ville, ina committee of the House of Com- 
mons, of which Coke, Seldon, Finch, Hay, 
were Members. 

‘‘ There being no certain custom nor pre- 
scription who should be electors and who not, 
we must have recourse to common right, 
which, to this purpose, was held to be, that 
more than the freeholders ouly ought to have 
voices in the election, viz. all men inhabitant 
householders resident within the borough.” 


le (Mr. Hume) could produce many 


Parliamentary authorities ; but would only 
give two instances in which this House had 
decided that householders generally had the 
right of voting. In a committee upon the 
Cirencester Election Petition in 1792 
(quoted in 2 Fraser’s Election Cases, p. 
449-451,) it became necessary for the com- 
mittee todefine what was the right of elec. 
tion; and they gave a general definition, 
for purposes of enactment as to the right of 
voting, in the following terms which stated 
it to extend to 


‘« Every male person of full age, and not sub- 
ject to any legal incapacity, who shall occupy 
any house or dwelling, the same being bona fide 
fitted for and applied to purposes of residence, 
shall, if duly registered, be entitled to vote in 
the election of Members to serve in Parlia- 
ment.” 


The case of the Pontefract Petition was 
also before the House, and a committee 
then decided that the suffrage should be 
extended to every person who had lived 
in the town during six months, and such 
had continued the law in that borough to 
this time. The non-payment of rates and 
taxes formed no objection to voting. House- 
holders resident was the distinguishing 
term. 

If further proof were necessary of the 
original intention of the promoters of the 
Reform Bill to give a fair representation 
of the people in this House, he held in his 
hand an extract from a speech of the noble 
Lord (Lord John Russell), in the present 
Session. He (Mr. Hume) observed, with 
great regret, that the speeches of the noble 
Lord on reform were very inconsistent—at 
one time he had boldly maintained the 
importance of extended suffrage, while, at 
other times, he refused to act upon that 
principle. On the 6th February, 1839, the 
noble Lord said, 

“ With respect to the original intention of 
the Reform Bill, he was speaking then in the 
presence of many before whom he had intro- 
duced that bill, and who were present at its 
formation, and he thought he should be corros 
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borated by them when he said, ‘ that his inten- 
tion was to give a fair representation to all 
parts of the country. They wished to give a 

reponderance to no part over the other, and 
he had more than once stated that they had 
taken a certain number of counties, and an 
equal number of manufacturing towns to share 
in the representation.’” 


That speech was made by the noble Lord, 
in answer to a charge, that the noble Lord 
had originally professed and held out expec- 
tations of a fair and full representation, and 
now defended a preponderance of the 
landed interest in this House. It was mat- 
ter of deep regret to all Reformers, that the 
noble Lord now refused to lend his aid to 
make this House a fair representation of all 
interests of the country as he had promised. 
He (Mr. Hume) supported the Reform 
Bill, when first introduced, with all its de- 
fects, because he believed it would effect 
very important reforms, and because the 
Government could not have carried out, 
at that time, any greater extent of reform ; 
he consented willingly to give the bill a 
fair trial, before any further demands for 
reform should be made. But he, at the 
same time, distinctly stated, that if the bill 
did not effect the promised advantages, he 
should demand further changes. ‘The la- 
mentable results of that Act soon appeared, 
and every week, and every month served to 
give additional proofs of the insufficiency of 
the measure to produce a popular House of 
Commons, A fair trial had been given to 
the bill, and the number of electors was 
found to be greatly below that which was 
originally proposed ; and, consequently, the 
fair voice of the people could not be ob- 
tained. He repeated, that the electors were, 
in many boroughs, reduced below 300, the 
minimum number fixed for the smallest 
borough in the United Kingdom; and he 
was, therefore, warranted in stating that 
there had been a failure, to a very great 
extent, in the objects which were promised 
to the people. It seemed, therefore, im- 
possible that the noble Lord could, con- 
sistent with the sentiments expressed by him 
on former occasions, believe that the Re- 
form Bill had answered the expectations 
held out by him and his colleagues. The 
noble Lord, (Lord J. Russell) in fact, went 
farther in the extension of suffrage than 
was now proposed: the noble Lord advo- 
cated almost universal suffrage. He said, 
in this House, on the 1st March 1831 :— 


“ In the first place, then, the ancient consti- 
tution of our country declares, that no man 
shall be taxed for the support of the State who 
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has not consented, by himself or his represen- 
tative, to the imposition of these taxes. The 
well-known statute, ‘ De Tallagio non concee 
dendo,’ repeats the same language; and, al- 
though some historical doubts have been 
thrown upon it, its legal meaning has never 
been disputed. It includes all freemen of the 
land.” 


After this broad and comprehensive de- 
claration, when introducing the Reform 
Bill, he begged the noble Lord to act now 
in conformity to these speeches, because, if 
he (Lord J. Russell) had forgotten them, 
he (Mr. Hume) could assure him that 
others had not; and he conceived that 
these speeches afforded him ample grounds 
to call upon the noble Lord now to fulfil 
his promises, and assist in extending the 
suffrage. When the noble Lord addressed 
the House in the terms quoted, did he 
mean that freemen should not be taxed, 
without having any representative? If he 
did mean that, how was it that the people 
were taxed when so few of them had a 
voice, or could give their sanction, by their 
Representatives, to the proceedings of the 
House? He would ask, whether the mil- 
lions of active and industrious men, now 
unrepresented, who were heavily taxed 
without their sanction, had not a just right 
to complain: — they did in fact complain 
loudly and generally, and the noble Lord 
was bound with those colleagues, who 
assisted in passing the Reform Bill, to 
make good their promises to the people, of 
a full and fair representation in this 
House. He did not undervalue the reforms 
and advantages to the people which had 
been effected by the Reform Bill, because 
every increase of representation in Parlia- 
ment, secured for even asmall proportion 
of the people, was an important advan- 
tage. Before showing what was the actual 


state of the elective franchise under the 


Reform Bill, he would refer to one more 
authority, of the position which he had 
already taken, that all householders had of 
ancient times the right of electors. Mr. 
H. W. Tancred, M.P., of Lincoln’s-inn— 
(the hon. Gentleman who sat near him) in 
a publication in 1831, ‘‘on the origin of 
the system of representation,” affirmed, the 
proposition, that every person of full age, 
who was not subject to any legal incapacity, 
and who should occupy, within any city or 
borough, any dwelling-house, &c., should be 
entitled to vote in the election of a Mem- 
ber of Parliament, provided that such per- 
son should be rated in respect of his pre- 
mises. He observes, that, 
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“ At all events, this appears certain that if 
any qualification of property were required, in 
the earliest Parliaments, only the tenure of the 
property was regarded; and no limitation of 
value was imposed ; but that every freeholder, 
as suitor of the county court was entitled to 
vote, however small might be the estate.” 
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He further states,— 


“Inthe commencement of representation, 
no borovgh contained freemen made such by 
admission, but only freemen made such by re- 
sidences, and by sharing in the burdens and 
privileges of the place.” 


This opinion was confirmed by the re- 
searches and writings of Mr. Hallam ; 
and, therefore, by the present motion he 
(Mr. Hume) was only proposing to re- 


store the ancient privileges of the people | 


of this country. By the best authorities, 
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that right of suffrage was fully estab- | 


lished ; and we ought not, as we now 
do, to shut out from the representation 
the large class, on whom, in fact, the 
prosperity of the country mainly depended 
—he alluded to the artisans and working 
men. The ignorance of the poorer orders 
of the community was the plea commonly 
used for excluding them from the exercise 
of the franchise, although little means had 
been taken, by the Government to in- 
struct them ; but, there was another class 
of men — viz., physicians, surgeons, 
clergymen, lawyers, school masters, &c., 
who, if literary, and scientific knowledge, 
were to be the criterion of political suth- 
ciency, were surely fit to be endowed with 
the elective privilege. By the present 
system, many members of the legal, me- 
dical, and clerical professions, although fit 
men, were shut out from the exercise of 
the franchise. He was prepared, further, 
to assert, that the justice of the claim for 
household suffrage, founded on ancient 
right and practice, was not the only re- 
commendation ; it was a wise policy to 
concede to the very general demand now 
made for an extension of the suffrage ; and 
such concession, if made at this time, 
would be considered a boon, and would 
afford satisfaction to a very large portion 
of the community; and give encreased 
security to the Throne. During the last 
year, when a notice for a motion similar 
to that which he was now submiting to 
the House was on the paper, many peti- 
tions from the working classes, praying 
for household suffrage, were presented 
from different parts of the country ; indeed 
he might say, that, if the sentiments enter- 
tained, and expressed almost universally, 
VOL. XLVI, {fit 
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at public mectings, on the necessity of 
further reform in the representation of the 
people, were to be taken as representing 
public opinion, then had public opinion 
been most unequivocally expressed in 
favour of an extension of the suffrage. 
He would read only part of one of these 
petitions to the House to show what the 
result of granting household suffrage some 
years ago might have been. A _ petition, 


}agreed to at a public meeting held at 


Newecastle-upon-Tyne, on the 18th of 
March, 1837, the mayor in the chair, 
stated, that ‘although they considered 
universal suffrage as the right of every 
man, yet they were prepared to give up 
their claim to it for a time if household 
suffrage were granted.” The petition 
stated, 


“That, in the present state of the repre« 
sentation, the great mass of the people are 
entirely excluded from all share in the govern- 
ment of the country, and that, contrary to the 
first maxims of justice, and the very princi- 
ples of constitutional liberty, they are called 
upon to obey laws, and to pay taxes, to the 
framing and imposition of which, they have 
never given their consent.—That the elective 
franchise is the great badge and mark of political 
freedom, and that the citizen who is excluded 
from the possession of this grand privilege of 
freemen, is degraded by the laws of his coun- 
try, and held to the condition of a slave. 
—And that the meeting are, for the present, 
ready to forego the demand for universal suf- 
frage, and to content themselves with petition- 
ing for an extension of the elective franchise 
to every householder in Great Britain and 
Ireland.” 


What, he would ask, had been the con- 
sequence of denying timely reform to the 
people? Unions of the most extensive 
nature in every manufacturing town in 
Great Britain, and containing millions 
of the working classes, were now forms 
ing, under the title of Chartists, to de- 
mand Universal Suffrage, Ballot, An- 
nual Parliaments, and electoral districts, 
with equal representation. He (Mr. Hume) 
conceived, that the most just and sim. 
ple mode, by which the Legislature could 
put an end to these demands of the Char- 
tists would be to grant household suffrage 
on an extensive scale. That there was 
a gross disparity between the numbers 
of the population and their Representatives, 
not only in each of the three kingdoms, 
but also in the boroughs and counties of 
each, as would appear from statements 
which he had prepared with care, and 
which he would now submit to the 
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House, to prove his assertion. He would 
first read a statement of the population 
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and representation of the United Kingdom 
in 1831-2* :— 
































No. of Electors in No. of Electors i 
a en a _ Qualified a nto gga . every 100 ‘ "every 100 of ” 
. 2 Vote in 1831. in 1831 of the gross male population 
cits Population, above 20 years. 
per Cent. per Cent. 
England ++! 13,091,005 | 619,213 3,199,984 4:73 19°35 
Wales ee 806,182 37,124 194,706 4°60 18°55 
Scotland 2,365,114 | 64,447 | 549,821 2-72 11°72 
| 
" | | | ; 
Great Britain ..} 16,262,301 720,784 | 3,944,511 | 474: 18°27 
Treland 7,767,401 92,152 | 1,867,765 | 1:18 4°93 
| | 
! \ 
| | | 
United Kingdom] 24,029,702 | 812,916 | 5,812,276 338 | 13°98 








This gave the proportion of electors to 
males of 20 years and upwards of 1 in 5 
for England and Wales; for Scotland, 
1 in 8; or for Great Britain, 1 in 54; for 
Ireland, 1 in 20; for the United Kingdom, 
lin7. That was the state of the repre- 
sentation after the first registration, in 
1831-2; and he would now compare it 
with 1835-6. 


The hon. Member then read a state- 
ment of the comparative number of persons 
qualificd to vote as electors in the coun- 
ties and boroughs, in the different parts 
of the United Kingdom, in 1832 and in 
1835-6, shewing an increase of electors 
enrolled since 1832 of 143,360, or seven- 
teen per cent, 























1832, 1835-6. 
KINGDOMS. 
Counties, Boroughs. | Total Electors Counties. Boroughs. | Total Electors, 
England 344,564 274,549 619,213 435,350 301,966 737,316 
Wales ..| 25,815 11,309 37,124 31,898 11,128" | 43,026 
Scotland .-| 33,115 31,332 64,447 41,885 36,043* | 77,928 
Great Britain ..| 403,494 | 317,290 | 720,784 § 509,133 | 349,137 | 858,270 
Ireland 60,607 31,545 92,152 65,358" 32,648* 98,006 
United Kingdom} 464,101 348,835 812,916 574,491 381,785 956,276 




















The numbers marked with an asterick, are taken for the year 1834-5, no return having 
been made for 1835-6. 


He also read an estimate of the actual 


estimated at the rates of increase of from 


state of the representation in 1837, in the | 1821 to 1831; the electors are taken from 


United Kingdom. 


The population was} the parliamentary returns of 1836, by 





* Report of Select Commitee in 1834 on Election Expenses. 
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which the apparent proportion of electors 
in the male population is increased ; but, 
as many of the electors are registered three 
or four times in several counties and bo- 
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roughs, and often under different qualifi- 
cations in the same, the actual number of 
electors must be considerably less than 
these numbers registered. 




















| | 
| } 
Estimated | Estimated Po- , ; P tion of | Proportion o 
Population | ___pulation of pen ie Betas te guts noses "Mates 
in 1837. Males above 20 a855-38, | Population. of 20 years, 
in 1837, | . 
| | 
| | 
England ........ | 13,876,465 3,327,984 | 737,316 | 1ini? | 1. 4h 
i. ere 864,227 208,724 | 43,026 | 1 20 | 1 4h 
Scotland ....... 2,549,592 592,707 | 77,928 ; 1 32 1 
| | 
| | | 
Great Britain .... | 17,290,284 4,129,415 | 858,270 | 1 20 | 1 5 
Ireland.......... 8,396,560 2,019,053 | #98000 | 1 85 | 20 
| | 
United Kingdom.. | 25,687,844 6,148,468 | 956,276 | 1 26 | 1 6} 








These statements exhibited neither a fuli 
or a fair distribution of the elective franchise 
in the three kingdoms ; and the proportion 
of the male population who had the elective 
franchise, to the whole of the males of 
twenty years and upwards, was so small 
and limited as to create just dissatisfac- 
tion, and raise the general demand of the 
Chartists for more extensive reforms? 
Was it not time, therefore, for the Legis- 
lature to interfere, and put an end to so 
unjust and impolitic a state of things? 

The injustice was not, however, con- 
fined to the inequality of voters in pro- 


* For 1834-35. 


portion to the population. The same dis- 
parily existed in the apportionment to the 
| several counties and towns, of Members, in 
| proportion to their population and electors. 
, The inequality in the representation of the 
three kingdoms was thus clearly proved. 
| The extent of the inequality between 
| different cities and boroughs, in re- 
gard to the number of voters re- 
turning a Member in each, appears by 
ho following general abstract of the bo- 
| rough representation of Great Britain in 
| 1835-6. 


























Electors. Boroughs. ——s 

There were under “s ‘is oe 200 8 10 
Above 200 and under “i ae me 500 61 89 
Above 500 and under oe wie 1,000 76 120 
: : 19 

Shewing that 219 Members were returned by as | ’ 
constituencies not exceeding 1,000 electors a ee | a 
And in boroughs above 1,000, and below 5,000 66 | 117 
above ee oe e- 5,000 11 24 
Totals os oh 222 | 360 

| 
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This inequality he would show, more de- | tuencies in England, each class returning 
cidedly, by comparisons of particular bo- | an equal number of Members to Parlia- 
roughs and cities; and first, by a compa-| ment. The hon. Member read the follow- 
rison between six of the smallest consti- | ing statement :— 
tuencies and three of the largest consti- 














. Electors, Electors, 
Boroughs. No, of 1835-36, Boroughs, ay of 1835 36, 
M. Ps. Qualitied. M. Ps. Qualified. 
Ashburton ...... ja vawnae 1 195 Westminster -+.. 2 15,695 
CONMO oo cc cecccneevevene 1 178 Liverpool ...... 2 12,981 
SN paik jie: dren seni 1 195 Tower Hamlets .. 2 13,189 
WOGMDETY 068s ceccces 1 211 
Liskeard Tre 1 234 
Midhurst. .,.... oeeecnes 1 246 
| 
| 
eee 6 | 1,259 Total .... 6 41,865 














two Members, while in the six small bo- 
the first class of boroughs there was one | roughs, as above stated, 1,259 (or about 
Member for every 210 electors ; and in the | one-third that number of electors), re- 
second class one Member to every 6,977 | turned six Members. 

electors. So that 1,259 electors in some| To show in another form this disparity 
parts of the country had all the privileges | in the number of electors and population, 
of 41,865 in other parts of the country. he (Mr. Hume) submitted a comparison 
Again, Cheltenham, which returns one | between ten of the smallest, and ten of 
Member, had 1,249 electors; Salford, | the largest, constituencies in the boroughs 
which returns one Member, had 2,335 of England, returning each two Members 
electors. Thus shewing that the 3,584 | to Parliament. 

electors of these two places return only 


It appeared from this statement, that in 


























| 
Boroughs. yee “a — Popula- Boroughs, | — |Gross Population, 
ation, | 
| | 
| 

Harwich ........ 152 4,297 Westminster .. 15,695 | 202,460 
Thetford ........ 176 3,462 | Tower Hamlets 13,189 | 302,519 
Chippenham .... 230 5,270 | Liverpool . .. 12,981 | 193,000 
. eae 286 3,308 | Finsbury ...... 12,523 | 224,839 
Huntingdon .«.,. 264 5,413 | Marylebone... 10,592 | 234,294 
Knaresborough .. 262 6,258 § Manchester... 10,123 187,022 
Marlborough .... 263 4,186 | Bristol ..... «| 10,347 | 104,338 
Tavistock ...... 289 5,602 | Lambeth ...... 7,154 154,613 
Andover........ 229 4,958 | Leeds ........ 5,052 123,393 
Richmond ...... 287 4,722 Nottingham... 5,391 50,216 
20 Members to.., 2,438 47,471 | 20 Members to.. | 103,414 | 1,776,794 








Thus, in the small constituencies, 122! Members in the small boroughs represent 
electors returned one Member on the aver- | only 47,471 of gross population, whilst 
age, whilst in the large constituencies 5,170 the twenty Members in the large boroughs 
return, only, one Member. The twenty! represent 1,776,794 of gross population, 
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The inequality of the suffrage was further | each, and seven returning two Members 
illustrated by the following comparison | each. 
of seven boroughs returning one Member | 


























































Ps | . HE 
5 Eleetors in Males of 20 yrs. | Bi | Males of 20 bil 
a= 2 1035-8. and above. 7 = | Electors, a ae | 
z = , it 
at 
| | | i | 
| re { a) 
Salford ...... | 1 2,335 | 12,568 Harwich awe 2 152 1,032 40) 
Cheltenham .. | 1,249 | 5,507 Thetford HO PERC 2 176 831 as 
Monmouth -- it 1,138 1,267 | Chippenham .. | 2 230 1,253 A 
Rochdale as | 832 4,838 Andover =e 2} 229 1,191 i 
Huddersfield... | 4 778 4,569 Huntingdom 2 264 1,295 BEI 
Chatham .... 1 792 4,560 Knaresborough a 262 1,501 WE 
Dudley. .... | 1 776 5,530 Marlborough 2 26 1,006 it: 
a a _ i 
| | i 
Total a 7 | 7,900 38,839 Total seeee | 14 ' 1,576 8,109 i 
| | | A 
if 
From this, it appeared, that while 7,900 | not trouble the House with further ex fi 


electors in a male population of 38,839, of amples of the inequality of the suffrage 
twenty years of age and upwards, returned | in the boroughs in England ; but he would 
only seven Members; 1,576electorsina male | add that these examples, and a reference 
population of 8,109, of twenty years and | to the general table in his hand,* proved 
upwards, returned fourteen. In the first | the absurdity and injustice of such a state 


| ’ 
case there was one Member to every of the suffrage, when the promoters of the 


Sinhnilciisepnenitimalendaiis deintasteth dedae oe whe titoe et eee 


1,143 electors; in the other case, there | Reform Bill promised it should give a ap 
was one Member to every 112 electors. full and fair representation. The anomaly, j 
Can such a state of representation be however, was not confined to England, ee 


by any person, considered either a | and in proof of this the hon. Member in- 























fair or a full representation? He would: stanced the following :— 
Comparison (In Ireland) of six small with three large boroughs, as to the a 
number of Electors and Representatives. a 
At} 
Ale 
No. of Mem-}| Electors in : No. of Mem- | Electors in BiH 
Boroughs. bers. 1834-5. Boroughs. bers. 1831-5. Tid 
Lisburn...... ‘i 1 134 Cork ... .... 2 | 4,461 al 
Portarlington .. 1 156 Dublin City.... 2 7,113 i 
Mealee: .... cece 1 174 Limerick ...... 2 2,976 Be 
Dungannon .... 1 197 Bi ig 
Enniskillen .... 1 215 aD 
Kinsale ........ 1 221 | 
| 
ee a eee | 
Total ... 6 1,097 Total .... 6 14,550 











Thus, in the six small boroughs, one | 2,423 electors. Could any man gravely 
Member was returned by an average of | maintain, that a state of representation 
183 electors; and in the three larger bo- | such as this, ought to be allowed to con- 
roughs, one Member by an average of | tinue ? 





* See General Table of Boroughs at the end, 
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The same inequalities in the suffrage ex-| statement of the population and repre- 
istead in the representation of the coun- | sentation of certain counties in England, 
ties, as would be seen by the following | Scotland, and Ireland. 












































Members. In England. a “yen en No. ys Lar in 
2 Huntingdonshire .. : és 11,465 2,744 
2 Rutlandshire ‘ se sas 4,553 1,391 
2 Northumberland (North) . ws 12,146 2,703 
2 Worcestershire (West) ee 2.99 4,612 
E 12,! 20 ’ 
2 Westmorland i ‘ 10,432 4,846 
10 51,516 16,296 
: | No. of Electors i 
Members, In England, -_ yr - gga ” “18356, : 
| 
2 Devonshire (South) 46,346 | 10,946 
2 Middlesex : 65,338 12,431 
Q Lancashire (South) ee ; 94,184 17,000 
2 Yorkshire (West) ° 196,556 | 29,406 
2 Lancashire (North) ‘2 ; 61,966 | ses 
10 Members for 424,292 | 80,576 





Thus, it appeared, that in England 5 
of the smallest counties had 10 Members to 
a male population of 51,516 and 16,296 
electors ; whilst 5 other counties had 10 
Members to a male population of 424,292 
and 80,576 electors. Such instances might 


be multiplied in England. 





He would state only one example in 
the counties in Scotland, where nearly the 
same inequality occurred as in the Scotch 
burghs. But that single statement would 
sufficiently show the unequal state of the 
representation in counties of Scotland in 
1835 and 1836 :— 




















| a | 

£ - Number off & | oer Number of 

Z Counties. M ere -” | “—— +! in z Counties. — - Hlectors ‘~ 

a A | 

1 {Banffshire ais 8,160 | 670 | 1 Aberdeenshire 42,384 2,894 

1 [Berwickshire .. 3,408 | 1,19 } 1 Edinbur.-shire,.| 52,704 1,518 

1 |Peebleshire .. 2,544 | 455 11 Lanarkshire ..| 76,032 3,714 

1 Selkirkshire ..| 1,632 4621 Perthshire ..| 34,296 4,027 

1 j|Linlithgow .. 5,592 69291 Ayrshire ..| 34,824 3,913 
| 

5 |Members for ..| 21,336 | 3,47675 Members for ..| 240,240 16,066 
| 
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Thus a male population of 21,336 and j existed in Ireland as in the counties in Scot- 
3,476 electors in 5 counties, return 5 Re- | land and in England would appear from 


presentatives, whilst other 5 counties, with 
a male population of 240,240, and with 
16,066, return only the same number of 


| the following statement of the representa- 
tion in 5 of the smallest and 5 of the 
| largest county constituencies in Ireland in 


| 





























representatives. That the same disparity | 1834-5 from Porter’s tables :— 
” Males of a a Males of 20 - 
ry ‘ , ars and Electo i @ . ears, and up-| Electors in 
3 Counties. doom in 1834-5. : = Conntiess ‘ wards in . 1834-5. 
s 1832. z 1832. 
a al 
| 
2 jLouth ee 26,171 904 | 2) |Antrim 73,586 3,822 
2 |Sligo 40,849 804 | 2 Cork 171,873 3,926 
2 jTyrone oof 73,557 1,250 | 2 |Down --| 82,999 3,729 
2 [ferry .-| 63,545 1,212 | 2. |Wexford «-| 45,414 3,567 
2 {Kildare «| 27685 1,152} 2 J|Armagh 52,392 3,423 
10 soe for + 231,747 5,322 (10 {Members for ..} 426,264 18,467 











It there appeared, that in the 5 small- 
est county constituencies there were on 
the average 532 electors and 23,174 
males of 20 years and upwards to one 
Member; while in the 5 largest county 
constituencies there were 1,846 electors 
and 42,626 males of 20 years and upwards 
toone Member, ‘The electors of the small 
counties were only one-third the number 
of those in the larger counties, but they 
returned the same number of Members. 
He had prepared, in the same forms as he 
had done for England, a variety of state- 
ments of the inequality of the suffrage in 
Ireland ; but, as his hon. Friend, the Mem- 
ber for Dublin, had so lately made a full 
exposition to the House of the Suffrage 
of that kingdom, he (Mr. Hume) would 
not state any others. 

As there might be some Members who 


objected to alter the Reform Bill, and to 
make household suffrage the leading quali- 
fication, for fear of rendering the suffrage 
more intricate, he (Mr. Hume) had taken 
from the Reform Bill some of the many 
kinds of qualification which already ex- 
isted, to show that there was already so 
much variety, that the extension of the 
household suffrage could produce no difh- 
culty. There were actually eiglty-five 
different varieties of qualification for the 
suffrage in England, of which the fol- 
lowing appeared to be the chief; but, if 
the simple qualification of a resident house- 
holder, (which, as I have shown, was the 
ancient qualification of this country), rated 
to the poor and to the local taxes of the 
county, or borough was adopted, it would 
be a simpler and better qualification than 
all the others: 


COUNTY VOTERS’ QUALIFICATION BY THE REFORM ACT, 


1. Freeholders 


2. Copyholders 
3. Tenants in Ancient Demesne 


4. Leaseholders 


5. Occupying tenants at will (without) , 
any reference to length of term: 
6. Mortgagee or trustee in possession of the rents and profits of sufficient qualification, 


j 40 shilling freeholds 


Ditto Ditto for life or lives, 


10/. life freeholds. 

10/. Copyholds. 

Holding by custom of Manot. 

10/. per annum, for term of sixty years. 
50/. per annum, for term of twenty years. 


2 months’ occupation and paying 50/. rem 
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BOROUGH VOTERS’ QUALIFICATION IN ENGLAND BY REFORM ACT. 
1. Occupying a House, Shop &c. of the clear annual value of 10/. 


2. Old rights reserved in perpetuity 





In London, continued in perpetuity ++ 


Rights reserved for a time as 


UMA af 


In order to satisfy the House that the | 


Reform Bill had not answered the purpose 


United Kingdom in 1793, which was so 
much complained of, and compare it 
with the present state of the represcnta- 
tion. His opinion was, that the evil of 
nomination existed quite as much now as 
it did then. The only difference was, that 
where, before the Reform Bill, a few indi- 
viduals nominated a majority of the Re- 


r 1, Freeholders and burgage tenants in cities, 


and cities of counties. 

In Exeter, Norwich, &c., freeholders without 
distinction vote. 

In Bristol and Nottingham 40s. freeholders 
only, 

In Lichfield 40s. freeholders and burgage 
tenants. 

2. Burgesses and freemen, and freemen and 
liverymen. 

3. Paying Scot and Lot, Potwollopers, Ser- 
vitude, &c. 


much evil to the country by its corrupt 


acts ! 
intended, he would now show what was 
the state of the representation of the 


520 electors for every member.* 


presentatives, the same thing was now 
done by a small constituency, or by | 
the landed aristocracy of the district, 


who by undue influences of different kinds 
carried the elections. The following 


What was the present state of the 
constituency under the Reform Act? By 
an analysis, carefully made, of the con- 
stituency of the United Kingdom, it ap- 
peared that 347 members, a majority of 
the House of Commons, were elected by 
180,603 electors, being, on the average, 
Thus, 
somewhat more than one-fifth of the 
whole of 956,272 of registered electors, 
or one-fortieth of the whole male popu- 
lation of 6,148,468 of 20 years and up- 
wards ; or 1-141th of the gross population 


‘of the United Kingdom, returned a ma- 


account is taken from the Petition of the | 
Friends of the People, presented to Par- | 
liament by Mr. (now Earl) Grey, May | 


6, 1793. 


were returned by places without virtual re- 
presentation ; 90 more by places with less 
than 50 voters ; 37 more by places none ex- 
ceeding 100 voters; and 52 by 26 places, none 


for counties in Scotland, 20 were returned 
by less than 100 electors each ; and 10 by 
less than 250 each; and that, of 15 mem- 
bers returned by Scotch burghs and dis- 


The petitioners affirmed, that of | 
249 members returned for England, 70 | 


jority of Representatives to the House 


of Commons, at this time. After this 
statement, and the details which he (Mr. 
Hume) had given of the inequality of the 
electors, population, and _ representation, 
he maintained that, essentially, the evils 
of nomination and the want of repre- 
sentation remained nearly as great as ever: 
and the influence of power, and of pro- 


| perty, was so exercised, that individual 
exceeding 200 voters: that, of 30 members | ac : 


tricts, 13 were by places not containing | 


100 voters each, and 2 by places of less 
than 125 each. 


The petitioners having. 


thus made out, that 294 members (a mae | 


jority of the whole House) were chosen in 
this manner, proceeded to state, that 84 


individuals, or borough mongers, sent to | 
Parliament by their own authority 157 | 


members, and 150 more were returned by 


viduals ; together, making 307 members, 
chosen by the influence of only 154 patrons. 


voters could not possibly, from the want 
of proper protection, give effect to their 
honest opinicns. But, even admitting, that 
the electors could all fairly express their 


| opinions, by their suffrage, theirnumber was 


so few that they could not be said to represent 
the opinions or interests of the people gene- 
rally. Surely, therefore, after the fair 
trial that had been made, it was time for 
the House to reconsider this subject, and no 


longer to disregard the loud and urgent 


claims of the unrepresented millions. ‘The 
people would be less than men if they did 


' not, under such eircumstances, clamour for 
the recommendation of 70 powerful indi- | 


So much for the constituency in 1793, , 


which produced so much general discontent 
in the country, and was productive of so 


their rights ; and he hoped they would not 
cease to demand their rights until they ob- 
tained them. It may be asked, what 
addition was proposed to be made by 





* See Tables at page 1080, 
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household suffrage to the electors? It 
was very difficult to form a correct esti- 
mate of the increase that would be made 
in the franchise, if the scheme which he 
had proposed was adopted, whereby every 
householder, and every person occupying 
art of a house, and rated to the poor-rate | 
and local taxes, was authorised to vote ; | 
the effect, undoubtedly, would be to more | 
than double the number of voters. - 





number of clectors by occupying houses of 
101. value would be a bad criterion of the 
number of voters that would be created if 
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every inhabitant householder had the suf- 
frage, as the proportion of houses and of 
electors varied in every town. He would 
only state one example in proof of what 
he advanced. To elucidate this, he had 
prepared a statement of the existing num- 
bers of their population in 1831; of the 
number of electors in 1834; of the num- 
ber of inhabited houses ; and of 10/. houses 
and upwards in twelve of the principal bo- 
roughs in England as taken from the 
boundary reports and plans of 1832:— 





| Population in 


TWELVE BOROUGHS. 1X31. 


Number of Inhabited Number in 
Electors in Houses in 1831 0f 102. 
1834. 1831. Houses. 





} 
8,432 | 








Manchester ++++eseccoeee 187,022 30,858 12,728 
Liverpool -+eessereeeeee 193,000 | 12,492 27,466 17,427 
Finsbury «+++ seeeee eres 224,839 10,299 29,605 23,266 
London «sees seccecaree 122,395 18,288 | 17,315 14,564 
Marylebone +++eeseseeeeee 234,294 VARY. | 27,888 21,630 
Tower Hamlets «++++++eee 302,519 9,462 | 66,777 23,187 
Westminster «+eeseeeeres 202,460 | 13,268 | 21,893 17,681 
Lambeth +++eeeeeseeeeeee) 154,613 | 4,435 | 29,079 16,405 
Southwark seecececseesee| 134,117 | 5,249 | = 22,482 9,923 
Birmingham «+-++seseers| 142,251 3,681 | 30,000 7,000 
Leeds socrseeeseeeeceees | 123,393 4,774 | 25,456 6,683 
Sheffield »+++ssseeeeeoees | 90,657 3,587 | 20,594 4,383 
| 
| | | | 
Total++eeeeeeeees| 2,111,560 | 101,719 | 349,413 | 174,872 
| 





From this it appears, that, by the impedi- 
ments thrown in the way of houscholders | 
becoming electors, by rate-paying clauses | 
and other difficulties, only one-half of the | 
inhabited houses are enrolled as 10/. houses, 
and scarcely two-thirds of their inhabitants | 
are enrolled as electors. In these twelve | 
boroughs, containing a population in 1831 
of 2,111,560 souls, there were 349,413 in- | 
habited houses; but only 174,872 houses 
of the value of 10/. and upwards, and only | 
101,719 registered electors in that number. | 
Can such results be satisfactory, either to 
householders generally, or to those of 10/. 
value, when it was held out, that every 
10/. householder was, by the Reform Bill, | 
to have a vote? There was no recent re- 
turn of the total number of houses in the | 
United Kingdom, to enable him to be very 
accurate. He found, however, in the po- 
pulation returns, that an attempt had been 
made to give a return of the number of | 
houses in Great Britain and Ireland, | 
and the following was the statement! 


| 
} 


which he found in the returns for 1821 
and 1831 :—* 

He believed, that if household suffrage 
rated to the poor was adopted, the num- 
ber of voters that would be added to the 
existing number would be 1,250,000 and 
upwards; making the total number of elect- 
ors in the United Kingdom amount to up- 
wards of two millions and a quarter. This 
number, though large, would only be a little 
more than the third part of the six millions 
of males above the age of twenty: but the 
addition would, in his opinion, give great 
satisfaction in the present state of public 
opinion, and promote peace in the country. 
It would still shut out many persons well 
qualified to be entrusted with the elective 
franchise. For his own part, he had no 


fears from an extension of the suffrage ; 


and on the principle, ‘‘ that taxation and 
representation should go together,” he 
would include all the adult part of the 





* See Table in following page. 
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male population not tainted with crime: 
but he was willing to wait and see how far 
the general discontent could be allayed by 
household suffrage. There was at present 
much discontent, arising from the want and 
privations to which the labouring classes 
were exposed, by heavy taxation and une- 
qual laws ; and they justly demanded, that 
they should have the right of suffrage, in 
order that they might have the choice of 
their Representatives in this House to attend 
to their interests and make laws for them. 
Many of the unrepresented had become 
Chartists, and had raised objections to 
many very important measures which they 
thought less material and important than 
that of universal suffrage. They objected, 
as is generally known, to petition even for 
a repeal of the Corn-laws, that their 
attention might not be diverted from uni- 
versal suffrage, which they believed, would 
enable them to obtain the administrative 
reforms of the Corn and other laws; he 
thought the Chartists were wrong in 
this respect, because, in the opinion of their 
best friends they should endeavour to get 
cheap food as soon as they could, to enable 
them the better tocontinue their strugglefor 
their more extended rights. He was sure 
that if they looked at this matter a little 
more attentively than they had done, they 
would see that it was for their interest to 
get a repeal of the Corn-laws as soon as pos- 
sible, whether universal suffrage was ob- 
tained or not; and they might reasonably 
expect that when the corn monopoly was 
abolished, other classes in the community 
would join with them to get an extension 
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old representative system, many beneficial 
reforms had been effected, yet it was evi- 
dent that much more was required to be 
done to accomplish the promises held out 
to the people by the Government. It was 
notorious, that the elections in many places 
were retained in the hands of a few per- 
sons, and the elections were made under 
their nomination, and the general interests 
of the country were disregarded and sacri- 
ficed to selfish interests. As long as this 
state of nomination lasted it was impossi- 
ble that the working classes could be sa- 
tisfied ; particularly when the amount of the 
national debt, and of the taxation requisite 
to carry on the Government, which ex- 
ceeded fifty millions a year, were consi- 
dered—that burden pressed on the means of 
every poor man in the community, and pre- 
vented millions from getting the means even 
of a comfortable subsistence. He (Mr. 
Hume) could not define what the objects 
of Parliamentary Reform were, so well as 
a journalist in 1833 had very ably done. 
In the Times of the 14th of December of 
that year, he found the following para- 
graph :— 

‘“‘ Parliamentary Reform means, in substance, 
a security lodged in the hands of the people 
for the redress of whatever they conceive to 
be anational grievance, whether authorised, or 
not prevented by the existing law. But the 
right and power to redress all grievances which 
afllict the people collectively, involves the duty 
of legisluting for the redress of whatever 
grievances affect a particular portion of the 
people, otherwise the most precious of all 
all rights, viz.: that of equal justice might be 
altogether excluded from our idea of upright 
government and of civil liberty.” 






































1821. 1831. 
(No.) (No.) 
Inhabited Houses........] 2,429,630 |e--e+ ++) 2,850,937 
Great Britain: >Building ....... ...... a See 27,327 
Uninhabited ............ POOOET fasaccecs 132,634 
Total No. of houses ib ee 3,241,450 eeeerene 3,010,898 
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He asked for no other reforms. But it 
appeared to him that that class which 
possessed the advantages which wealth 
and power gave them as legislators, did not 
act with equal justice to the many; but 
endeavoured to support the abuses of the 
system for the benefit of the few. Was 
it possible, then, that the millions who 
were not represented, and constantly plun- 
dered by unequal legislation, could be sa- 
tisfied with the present state of things? 
He thought, that the people were entitled 
to obtain, in a quiet manner, that change 
in the repesentation which was their right, 
and if this House did not immediately 
adopt some such plan as he had now pro- 
posed, he feared some serious calamity. 
He repeated, that the suffrage might 
with perfect safety be extended more 
than he had proposed; but he had ab- 
stained at this time from proposing more 
than household suffrage, in contormity 
with, and in deference to, the opinions of 
many excellent persons. Although he 
was convinced, that the Government could 
not be on a safer basis than when it 
rested on the affections, and possessed the 
confidence of the people. The differences 
which, unhappily, existed so generally be- 
tween workmen and their employers, and 
the state of discontent of the millions at 
being unrepresented in this House, had 
been made objections against the extension 
of the suffrage to workmen generally. 
But he (Mr. Hume) was confident, that 
no measure could be adopted which was 
better calculated to promote harmony and 


good feeling between masters and their | 


workmen than giving the men the right of 
suffrage. At present the relative situations 
of these parties were very dissimilar in the 
eye of the law. The one party was repre- 
sented, and a law-maker ; the other party 
was unrepresented, and, in many respects, 
no better than a slave. The possession of 
the right of suffrage by the men would 
raise them in the scale of society, and their 
employers would then act towards them 
with more forbearance and attention than 
they now did. The effects of that change 
would be a better feeling and greater har- 
mony in every manufactory in the country, 
which he considered, a most desirable result. 
With respect to the fears entertained by 
many of universal suffrage, he would only 
observe, that there was no such thing as 
universal suffrage. He would have as ex- 
tended a franchise as possible: the except- 
ions should be few, and only such as it 
was evident would be injurious to the 
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peace and to the general interests of the 
community. The suffrage was by the 
Reform Bill given on the qualification of 
property almost exclusively ;—he thought 
that the personal rights of persons ought 
to be attended to and represented, as well 
as the rights of property. But he would 
not enter on that subject at present. His 
first motion was, that the House should 
resolve into a Committee of the whole 
House, for a re-consideration of the Reform 
Bill ; and every person who thought the 
Reform Bill ought to be amended should 
vote with him. The bill to be amended 
was the 2d Will. 4th, c. 45, intituled, 
*“*An Act to amend the Representation of 
the people of England and Wales.”* 

Lord John Russell said, that the hon. 
Member for Kilkenny had certainly made 
an extensive motion on an important sub- 
ject. He bad gone through all the changes 
which had been made in the state of the 
representation in the year 1832, and had 
proposed upon those changes a large ex- 
tension of the suffrage; and yet, with 
all these recommendations to the notice 
of the House, his motion, if he might 
judge from the languid state of the House, 
had excited little interest and attention. 
He could not wonder at the inattention 
which prevailed, when he looked at the 
proposition which the hon. Member for 
Kilkenny had put upon the votes, but had 
declined to put into the Speaker’s hands ; 
for that proposition was not, that, finding 
faults in the Reform Act, we should make 
a new scheme of representation, on which 
we should be prepared to rest, but that 
we should establish a certain intermediate 
step to be changed again, whenever it was 
deemed advisable to give still further ex- 
tension to the suffrage, The hon. Mem- 
ber had shown that, under the present 
system, one in every five adult males 
in England and Wales had the right of 
suffrage, and his proposition was, that one 
out of every three should be qualified to 
vote. At present, four out of every five 
adults were excluded from voting; accord- 
ing to the hon. Member’s proposition two 
out of every three would he excluded. 
Why, if his proposition were carried, we 
should have fresh applications the next 
day to change a constituency so narrowed, 
and we should have as many applications 
then from the two that were excluded as 





* See Tables referred to in this Speech in 
the following page. 
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Parliamentary Representation of the Borough i i 
ghs of the United Kingd 
= registered voters at the last General Election of 1835, one 
ables. 
(From Parliamentary Papers, Session 1836, Nos. 199 and 277. ) 
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we had now from the four. He saw at 
present no demand for household suffrage; 
but there was a demand for universal suf- 
frage from a number of persons who were 
eager to effect a change in the basis of 
our representation. The real question, 
then, for the House that evening was, 
whether it would adhere to the system of 
representation as it then stood, or whether 
it would adopt universal suffrage. Each 
of those propositions had its followers; 
but the notion of going through all the 
agitation and all the contest which must 
be gone through to carry household suf- 
frage, and then to begin a new agitation 
and @ new contest, as the hon. Member 
for Kilkenny proposed, for a still more 
extensive right of suffrage was little likely 
to meet the approbation of many Mem- 
bers in that House. The hon. Member 
for Kilkenny had said, ‘‘ Hon. Gentlemen 
may seek to put this question off, but in 
spite of their manceuvres, all the people 
counted by heads will ultimately obtain 
the right of voting.” Now, he would tell 
the hon. Member for Kilkenny that it was 
not he but the hon. Member himself who 
was putting off the settlement of that 
question. It was not likely that the hon. 
Member’s proposition could ever give 
satisfaction to the people. He would not 
give universal suffrage because all the 
Operatives were not yet sufficiently en- 
lightened; he would only give household 
suffrage, Why, would not the inevitable 
result of this be, that the universal suf- 
frage men would ask the hon. Member 
how he knew that they had not acquired 
that knowledge which he deemed sufficient 
to entitle them to that suffrage which he 
(Mr. Hume) admitted must ultimately be 
granted to them? He would now go in 
detail through the points which the hon. 
Member had raised in his speech, ‘The 
hon. Member had called upon those mem- 
bers of the Government who had proposed 
the Reform Bill, if they valued their con- 
sistency, to support the change which he 
now recommended. In other words, the 
hon. Member called upon those who had 
proposed a great and extensive change in 
the representation with a view of settling 
it upon grounds that were reasonable and 
fair, to abandon that change and to make 
a further change upon grounds that were 
neither fair, fixed, nor certain. Now, on 
the ground of consistency, he contended 
that the Government could not undo what 
it had already done, or oppose the system 
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of which it had been the author. The hon. 
Member had also stated various reasons 
why he was dissatisfied with the operation 
of the Reform Act. When the hon. Mem- 
ber showed that one out of every five 
adult males in England and Wales, and 
that one out of every eight adult males in 
Scotland, and that one out of every twenty 
adult males in Ireland was an elector, he 
showed that the basis of our representa- 
tion was not narrow, but large and com: 
prehensive. The hon. Member had then 
entered upon the question of inequality, 
and had gone into a great mass of statis- 
tical details to prove that places with a 
small number of electors returned as many 
Members as places with a much larger 
number of electors. Now, if that was an 
evil, it was an evil apparent on the face 
of the Reform Bill. In the first Reform 
Bill it was proposed to disfranchise sixty, 
and in the last fifty-six such boroughs ; 
but it was well known that many boroughs 
were left with the right of representation 
which had a population very little above 
5,000 souls. As the hon. Member had 
spoken to him of consistency, he would 
just read to the House an extract from a 
specch of the hon. Member containing his 
observations in praise of this system which 
he now denounced as founded on inequa- 
lity and as full of anomalies. The noble 
Lord then read the passage in which Mr. 
Hume said, that ‘‘ The plan of the noble 
Lord far exceeded his expectations; that 
he knew that any change in the represent- 
ation must be accompanied with difficul- 
ties; which he trusted that the noble Lord 
would not be discouraged by the difficul- 
ties which surrounded him, but that he 
would persist in his own project; and that 
he had great pleasure in informing him 
that every person with whom he had con- 
versed that morning had expressed their 
satisfaction at the plan proposed to the 
House.” The hon. Member had also 
stated, on another occasion, that the plan 
proposed by the Government had elicited 
the almost universal approbation of the 
country; and yet he now came forward to 
find fault with it because it contained de- 
fects, which, if they were defects, were as 
palpable when they were first proposed as 
at the present minute. He had great 
doubts whether, if the House were of 
opinion that another change should be 
made in our system of representation, the 
plan now proposed by the hon. Member 
would give satisfaction to the classes which 
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still remained unrepresented. The hon. 
Member had not made out that, under his 
plan, all our artisans, whose talents, natu- 
ral and acquired, he willingly acknow- 
ledged and whom the House ought always 
to treat with the greatest respect would be 
entitled to vote. If the hon. Member had 
shown that all those persons would enter 
into his scheme of representation, then 
supposing that an extensive alteration in 
the representation were determined upon, 
his scheme might, perhaps, be one worthy 
of adoption. But if he had understood the 
hon. Member rightly, he had confined his 
plan to those artizans who occupied parts 
of houses and were rated. Very often 
those persons were lodgers and were not 
rated. The householder who let them part 
of his house was rated, and acquired in 
consequence the right to vote. But the 
hon. Member complained of the inequali- 
ties of the Reform Bill. Now, it was no- 
torious, when the Reform Bill was first 
proposed, that it did not establish equal 
divisions. If the Government had in- 
tended anything of that sort, it would not 
have been difficult, by referring to maps 
and statistical details, to have divided the 
country into parcels, and to have allotted 
acertain number of Members to certain 
districts with a certain amount of popula- 
tion. But he did not think that such a plan 
would have given satisfaction to the coun- 
try. The plan which he had on a former 
occasion brought forward was based, as he 
thought every plan of representation for 
the country ought to be based, on numbers, 
property, and intelligence. He did not 
think that any plan of representation for 
this country, based on mere numbers, 
would be satisfactory. He did not think 
we could adopt in this country the rule that 
prevailed in the United States of America, 
that the majority should be supreme, and 
that the basis of the representation should 
rest on numbers alone. But if that rule 
could not be adopted, and if we must look 
on intelligence as well as numbers, he 
thought it absolutely necessary that some 
of those smaller boroughs should exist, 
where the stream of property, running very 
much in one direction, would enable per- 
sons of great talent and standing to be 
returned to Parliament. That was the 
course of things which occurred in the first 
elections under the Reform Bill. At that 
time, in consequence of the strong opposi- 
tion made to the bill, there was a very 
strong popular cry against the authors of 
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that opposition. Now, when the first 
elections under the Reform Bill occurred, 
they had seen, entering that House,—not, 
certainly, a very great number of persons 
professing those political principles—not 
an unfair representation of the country in 
that respect—but men of great personal 
eminence in their vocations, whether mem- 
bers of the legal, military, or other profes- 
sions, If ever this question came to be 
fully argued, he should be able to show, he 
thought, the superiority of the Reform Act 
over any plan which would go to divide 
the country into districts. But the hon, 
Gentleman had, in fact, not stated that 
he meant to divide the country into dis- 
tricts; he had not stated anything more 
than that he meant to have household 
suffrage. If that was all, there were some 
of the smaller boroughs which were very 
corrupt, and into which they would only 
be introducing bribery on a very extensive 
scale. Such were some of those which the 
hon. Member had enumerated, Pontefract 
for instance, were the scot and lot franchise 
of the potwallopers had existed, which had 
been notorious for constant and repeated 
acts of bribery. Therefore, he said, the 
hon. Gentleman’s plan was totally incom- 
plete. If the hon. Member proposed to 
enact household sufferage with the present 
division into counties and boroughs he 
would only give room for increased bribery 
and corruption. If he proposed to divide 
the country into districts, they must have a 
totally new plan; the hon. Member must 
state to the House whathe had now omitted 
to state, and must submit fairly its various 
advantages and disadvantages. Letit not 
be forgotten that when that was proposed, 
it was proposed that all boroughs under 
10,000 or 20,000 inhabitants should be 
disfranchised. By that act the greatest 
number of the boroughs of the country 
would be deprived of the right of returning 
a Member. He should make but one 
more remark with respect to what the 
hon. Gentleman had said of the great 
burdens borne by the people of this coun- 
try, and the large amount of taxation. 
That large amount of taxation, as the hon. 
Gentleman well knew, was chiefly required 
to defray the charge of a debt to which 
the faith of this country was pledged. 
It was not absorbed in maintaining es- 
tablishments which this country could 
spare, and which had certainly rendered 
the greatest service to its interests, Taxa- 
tion could not be very greatly reduced 
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without reducing that to which the faith | few years to attempt a further alteration, 


of the country was engaged. His belief, 
was, that—not by the hon. Gentleman and 
those who in this House advocated the 
extension of the suffrage, but by those 
who would be returned toa Parliament 
elected by universal suffrage—one of the 
means adopted of relieving the people 
would be a refusal to fulfil the engage- 
ments entered into between the people and 
the public creditor, Now, he believed, 
that if they were now to alter the represen- 
tation, and accede to the proposal of con- 
ferring the suffrage on all householders, a 
demand would then be immediately set up 
for universal suffrage, and that that de- 
mand would be based upon the belief that 
the Parliament so elected would not keep 
the faith of the country, and that taxation 
would be reduced, perhaps 5,000,0002. or 
6,000,000/. so as merely to maintain some 
necessary establishments, and prevent the 
public creditor from receiving what was 
his due. That was one among many rea- 
sons why he thought it most dangerous 
now to make any change in the representa- 
tion of the country. He had always said, 
on bringing forward a plan of reform, 
which he had frequently done unsuccess- 
fully, that he did not wish to propose it as 
affecting the state of public distress or 
prosperity, that he could hold out no pros- 
pect of great or immediate relief of the 
burdens which the people had to bear, and 
that the question ought not to be con- 
sidered under any such aspect. He had 





always expressed these sentiments both | 
when in the Government and in opposi- | 
tion, and when some parties who supported | 
reform encouraged such expectations, but | 
at the same time he had always believed | 
that, not being able to grant any extensive | 
relief from taxation, a time would come. 
when numbers of the people would pro- | 
claim that they were discontented with the 
Reform Act, would say that it had not} 
given the relief they expected, and would | 
demand further changes. But he would 
suggest to those hon. Members who, 
favoured this demand, and particularly the | 
hon. Member for Kilkenny and the hon, | 
Member for London, who, he saw, did: 
him the honour to pay particular attention | 
to what he was saying, that if after effect- | 
ing a great change in the representative | 
system, after passing through a mighty | 
struggle, and almost convulsing the coun- | 
try from one end to the other by the pro- | 


they would shake the confidence of the 
people inthe institutions of the country,and 
in the engagements made with the public 
creditor, while those who raised the cry 
would not be satisfied with household 
suffrage, would not be satisfied with what 
the hon. Member styled a fair and equal 
representation, would not be satisfied with 
seeing the electors distributed in the pro- 
portion of 5,000 to each Member, would 
not be satisfied with changes which they 
would regard as mere theoretical improve- 
ments; but, step by step, would proceed 
to exact what they considered a substantial 
benefit, namely, such a reduction of the 
taxes as would be incompatible with the 
settlements to which the faith of the public 
was pledged. Entertaining these views 
with respect to the motion of the hon. 
Member for Kilkenny, he certainly should 
give a direct negative to his proposition, 
as he should to any proposition founded on 
similar principles, and tending to repeal 
altogether the Reform Act of 1832. 

Mr. Grote said, that in spite of the great 
want of interest and attention in the House 
to which the noble Lord had alluded, he 
hoped they would be good enough to listen 
to him while making a few remarks on 
what had fallen from the noble Lord. The 
hon. Member for Kilkenny had, he 
thought, rendered great service by setting 
forth so many important facts, which were 
in all probability little known to the public, 
and which, when placed before them, were 
calculated to open their eyes to the real 
state of the representation, and to lead to 
such improvements as might make it a 
sound and efficient index to the real state 
of public feeling, He would leave it to the 
noble Lord to say whetiser such an exposure 
of the real state of the representation was 
or was not calculated to raise it in the 
estimation of the public. The noble Lord 
had dwelt very much on the mischiefs of 
the future changes, and the danger of un- 
settling the principles established in 1832 
by the Reform Act; and he must say, that 
it had seemed to him, in following the 
noble Lord’s observations, that the noble 
Lord had borrowed a great number of 
them from the speeches made by the 
opponents of his own bill in 1831 and 
1832. Sure he was, that almost every one 
of the topics urged by the noble Lord this 
evening had been urged long before, and 
certainly not less forcibly, by the right 


posal and the resistance, they were in aj hon. Baronet, the Member for Tamworth, 
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views ; and sure he was, that if the noble | 
Lord had taken the same line then as he’ 
conferred, but he would not respect it for 


now took, he would have gone out against 
the Reform Bill. When the noble Lord 
talked of settling important questions, he 
must reckon upon a singular want of pro- 
gression in the public mind, a delusion 
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and those who opposed the noble Lord’s | ture, which was to have nothing added 


and nothing taken away. He might 
respect that statute for the rights which it 


those which it withheld. He neyer could 
admit because the Reform Act was a mea- 
sure in itself good and proper to be pro- 


| posed—because it had done good so far as 


which he was astonished any one so deeply | 


read in English history as the noble Lord 
should entertain. Were not the same ar- 
guments used against those who brought 
forward any motion for making any change 
in the state of things at present existing ? 
In the course of the discussion on the 
Corn-laws, had they not been toid by hon. 
Gentlemen on the other side that nothing 
could be so monstrous as to unsettle or 
disturb the existing system, which worked 
so admirably well ? 
Member for Northamptonshire (Lord 
Maidstone), bad even said, that the motion 
made regarding those laws ought to have 
been rejected without adiscussion. If the 
principle of finality were to be adopted on 
any important question, it ought, in con- 
sistency, to be urged as conclusive against 
entertaining every other question. Hedid 
not see, for instance, why his hon. Friend 
and himself, who were averse to any alter- 
ation in the beer laws, should not urge the 
doctrine of finality in bar to any proposal 
to change them. He knew that more 
substantial arguments against that change 


The noble Lord, the | 


might be drawn from the amount of capital | 
engaged in that trade, and the disturbances | 


which it would produce. 
think the noble Lord would carry the public 
with him by simply telling them they had 
got the Reform Bill, and must be content 
to take it for better or worse. What one 
argument had the noble Lord advanced to 


show that the persons whom the hon. | 


Member for Kilkenny wished to intrust 
with the elective franchise were unfit to 
exercise it? 
relevant to the proposal of his hon. Friend ; 
for if these persons were worthy of the 
privilege, and were yet debarred from it, 
surely they had just grounds of complaint. 
The noble Lord had said they were worthy 
to exercise it, and yet refused to permit 
them. Ifthe noble Lord could offer no 
proof that the persons of whom his hon. 
Friend spoke were unworthy of this 
privilege, they had a right to say, that 
there was no ground for excluding them. 
He could not consent to treat the 


Reform Act as a kind of canon of sciip- 


That was the only argument | 


He could not, 


its progress through the House. 


it went, mutilated though it had been in 
That 


therefore, the hon. Member for Kilkenny, 


or any otherhon. Member, was to be pre- 
cluded from proposing any measure based 
on the same principles and tending to 
realise the same results. The hon. Member 
for Kilkenny had enumerated many 
defects of the Reform Bill, and, so far as 
he could follow the noble Lord, the noble 
Lord had not disputed the statements as to 
the inequality of the present scheme of re- 
presentation, The noble Lord said, that 
that feature of the Reform Bill was from 
the first apparent on the face of the 
measure and that it had never been 
intended to rectify that inequality ; 
but to leave it untouched. If the noble 
Lord admitted this to be a defect existing 
before the Reform Act, and left unredres- 
sed by it, that was surely a good reason 
for having that act re-modelled and altered 
according to the better and more enlarged 
views that now prevailed. He could have 
wished to hear the noble Lord enter more 
fully into the main alteration proposed by 
his hon. Friend, which he understood to 
be the extension of the suffrage to all 
householders. He saw no valid reason for 
withholding the elective suffrage from any 


/man, unless it could be proved, or astrong 


unfit to exercise it. 


presumption could be raised, that he was 
That view he con- 


ceived to be in accordance with the theory 





ofrepresentative government inevery nation 
which had possessed one. He believed 
the principle universally assumed was, 
that it was desirable to have the represen- 
tative body coincident, as nearly as pos- 
sible, with the body of males of mature 
age in the community ; there must be ex- 
ceptions, but these must be defined by 
some rule founded on ascertained or prob- 
able conditions, The franchise was not 
to be withheld from a man merely on 
caprice, or without any solid grounds. 
Was there any probability that the house- 
holders under 10/., to whom his hon. 
Friend wished to extend the franchise, 
were more unworthy to exercise it than 
those who now possessed it? They were 
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men who laboured assiduously every day, | was not a Parliamentary borough, and re- 
—who discharged faithfully all the obli- | turned no Member, less intelligent or re- 
gations of private life— who had the great- | spectable than a 10/. householder in a 
est possible interest in the inviolability of | large town like London or York, who 


those laws, which ensured the stability of | 


property, and the security of the earnings 
of industry. Instead of having that inter- 


est which the noble Lord imputed to them | 


of defrauding the public creditor, he main- 


tained, that such a measure would do the | 


workingclasses thegreatest possible injury, 
and he should feel the most perfect confi- 
dence that it would meet with no approba- 
tion or acceptance fromany body composed 
of such men as those to whom his hon. 
Friend wished to extend the right of suf- 
frage. Was there any ground for accus- 
ing those persons of a want of knowledge 
or ability ? 


artisans, and the general respectable cha- 


racter of the class, which possessed many | 


who had acquired much knowledge both 
from books and by experience. 


fectly true account, and therefore he de- 
sired to see these men admitted to the 
elective franchise. He would remind the 
noble Lord that but a very small propor- 
tion of the members of the mechanics’ 
institutes, and other seminaries for instruc- 
tion were now in possession of that right, 
and no men could be more worthy of the 
privilege than those who, under heavy 


The noble Lord had himself, 
admitted the great ability of many of the, 


He be- | 
lieved the noble Lord to have given a per- | 





possessed a vote? There were 1,000 such 
/anomalies in the Reform Act, and when, 
|in the face of all these they were told that 
the measure was to be as enduring as the 
solar system, to last in secula seculorum, 
he thought it would have become the 
noble Lord to take a little more pains to 
expunge these anomalies. Into the ques- 
tion of universal suffrage he would not 
now enter. He understood his hon. Friend 

desired the admission of all householders 

under 102. to the elective franchise; and 

the noble Lord, if he wished to sustain his 

refusal to admit them, and his resolution 

to take his stand on the integrity of the 

Reform Act, must make some more con- 

_vincing reply to the powerful arguments of 
his hon. Friend. The hon. Member con- 
‘cluded by saying, that he should lend his 
support to the motion of his hon. Friend. 
Mr. D’/sraelt said, that a fallacy ram 

| through the whole of the ingenious speech 
of the hon, Gentleman. The constitution 
of England consisted of the estates of the 
realm. The Commons of England in 
Parliament, were one of those estates. If 
the elective body in the country were to be 
an estate of the realm, it was absurd to 


'have a House of Commons to represent 
' the volition of the nation. 


When the hon. 


toils and other serious disadvantages, took | Gentleman, the Member for Kilkenny, 
somuch pains tocultivatetheir minds,main- | talked of the people, he should give some 
taining so many mechanics’ institutes, and | definition of what he meant by the term 
profiting by the knowledge there commu- |“ people.” We knew what a_ nation 
nicated. It was not to be supposed, that | was, but what did he mean by a peo- 
profound knowledge or a learned education | ple? The hon. Member’s notion of a 
was required to qualify a man for the ex- | people was the electors of Kilkenny ; that 
ercise of this right. The elective franchise of the hon. Member for the city of Lon- 
was at present very contracted, and it was don those who hallooed him on the hus- 
impossible to draw any tangible line of tings. He (Mr. D’Israeli) said, that that 
demarcation between the competency, | House, an estate of the realm, was the 
moral or intellectual, of the tenants of only representative of the Commons of 
51. houses, and the tenants of 10/. houses,| England. The gentlemen who smiled or 
He was anxious that both limitation and | sneered at this, were sneering at the 
extension of the franchise should be based English constitution. The hon. Member 
on some reasonable principle, and that it | for Kilkenny said, that the theory of the 
should not be determined on vague and | constitution was, that taxation and repre- 
inadequate grounds. The representative | sentation should go hand in hand. Where 
system, as settled in 1832, was disfigured | did he find that principle? In what part 
by anomalies which the noble Lord himself | of the constitution did he find it? In 





could not venture to defend. How did it 
happen, for instance, that 102. houschold- 
ers in small boroughs, had no vote for the 
county in which their house was situate ? 
Was a householder in a little town which 


Magna Charta—in the Bill of Rights— 
or in that famous Reform Bill which the 
; hon. Member once welcomed with so much 
namin: and now attacked with so 


much causticity? The hon. Member had 
2N2 
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no definite idea of representation. He! committee to say how far that principle 
(Mr. D'fsracli) took it for granted, that | should extend. ~The noble Lord took the 
the hon, Member supposed, that the prin- same ground now that he had occupied 
ciple of representation was the principle of for the last five years—resolved to adhere 
popular election, but the principle of re-!to the finality of the measure of 1833. 
presentation did not necessarily include | The noble Lord had created a new school 
election, as there might be representation of politicians—the finality school. He 
without election. The Church of Eng- | held, that the reform bill, though not to 
land was represented in the House of be tampered with unnecessarily or lightly, 
Lords—there was representation without ; had created a tribunal, before which all 
election, for the bishops were not elected measures affecting the country could be 
by the clergy. The House of Lords was properly discussed. Before, there was a 
quite as much a representative body as packed jury to deal with; now, there 
the House of Commons—as much au | was a jury before whom there was a 
estate of the realm as the House of Com-| chance of a fair verdict. The noble 
mons, and that House was not elected. Lord considered that the changes must 
He should like, too, to have a definition | come within the competency of the tri- 
of taxation by the hon. Member. If this, bunal, and must not diverge from the line 
dogma of taxation and representation | prescribed in 1833. But the reform bill 
going hand in hand were true, he hoped | as we now had it was not the reform bill 
the hon. Member would not deny, that | which the noble Lord had introduced. It 
indirect taxation gave as good a claim to| had been mutilated in some of its most 
representation as direct taxation. If tax-| essential parts by the amendments of the 
ation was a qualification for the elective | noble Lord’s opponents. We had the bill 
franchise, he wished to know whether in- | with all its defects, and were told that it 
direct taxation was not, and why they | must be considered as a final measure; and 
should stop at household suffrage. It | this objection went to all matters connected 
would be desirable also to know what the | with the bill, in anything relating to the 
hon. Member meant by the “ fundamental | reform bill, the finality principle was 
foundation” of his scheme. The hon.| brought to play against them. The noble 
Member took a sentimental view of the | Lord had alluded to universal suffrage. 
politics of the country, and supposed that | He (Mr. Ward) did see grounds which 
education would qualify persons for being | ought to induce the noble Lord to pour 
electors, he would soon find, that when | in his hostility to this principle. He had 
they got household suffrage, they would | looked pretty closely to the state of feel- 
Was universal suffrage, and then they | ing in the country amongst those who 
would have no suffrage whatever. were excluded from the franchise, and 

Mr. Ward said, that the hon. Member, he saw the worst spirit amongst them, 
had supposed that a fallacy had run| which was assuming a shape it was diffi- 
through the very ingenious speech of his cult to control, except by agreeing toa 
hon. friend. This was clear; that the | resolution like that proposed by his hon. 
hon. Member had pointed out a great’ Friend, that the House would concede to 
truism, that the House of Commons is that class a share in the constituency of 
not the house of the people. This was| the country. Ue knew that this spirit 
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not the only truism ; he had stated ano- , 
ther, that election and_ representation , 
were not synonymous and reciprocal; 
whichheadmitted. With respect to the mo- | 
tion of his hon. Friend, if he had confined | 


his notice to the first part of the resolution 
which he had placed on the votes, he was 
convinced there would have been a fuller 
House. Many Members had been pre- 
pared to go with his hon, Friend in his 
speech as to the extension of the franchise, 
who were not prepared to go with him as 
to that part which related to household 
suffrage, He was prepared to go with 


him as to household suffrage, leaving the 


could be kept down by physical force ; 
but he could not look forward without 
apprehensions of evil to the possible vio- 
lent explosion of feeling on this point. 
He hoped that the motion of his hon. 
Friend would receive the consideration 
to which it was so fully entitled, and he 
was sure that the time must come soon 
when the House would be forced to a 
consideration and an acceptance of the 
measure. 

Mr. P. Howard considered that upon 
the whole, the Reform Act had been suc- 
cessful, in this great commercial country 
| he was anxious to spare the merchants and 
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traders a renewal of the agitation which 
they were subject to during the Reform 
Bill. He thought that any great increase 
of suffrage would produce still more 
anxiety for further extension among the 
non-electors. They would see themselves 
still nearer the goal, and they would be- 
come still more restless aud dissatisfied. 
He believed that the desire for change 
had no deep root among the constituent 
body generally. If their opinions were 
taken, there would be found a very large 
majority in favour of the law as it at 
present stood. 

Lord J. Russell was anxious to refer to 
two remarks which had fallen from the 
hon. Member for London and the hon. 
Member for Sheffield. The hon. Member 
for London had said, that he (Lord John 
Russell) had stated, that the inequality of 
representation was a defect of the Reform 
Bill. He certainly did not state, that it 
was a defect in the Reform Bill; but he 
had expressed his opinion, that no fair 
representation of the numbers, property, 
and intelligence of a country could be 
secured by the alteration proposed. The 
hon. Member for Sheffield had said, that 
he (Lord John Russell) had denied the 
competency of Parliament to entertain the 
present question, Now he had by no 
means denied the competency of Parlia- 
ment to entertain the question, but he 
had said, that it would not be wise to en- 
tertain it. 

Colonel Sththorp thought, that the pre- 
sent question lay between the two parties 
on the other side of the House, and he 
had no wish to interfere between them. 
They were pulling against each other on 
the brink of a precipice, and it was a mat- 
ter of perfect indifference to him which 
pulled the other over. As for the existing 
suffrage, he was rather disposed to com- 
plain that the 102. qualification was gene- 
ral. He thought there ought rather to have 
been a 5/. qualification for some of the 
smaller places, and a qualification varying 
from 15/. to 20/., in other places, in order 
to ensure a fair representation. 

Mr. O'Connell was sorry to observe the 
air of ridicule which had been attempted 
to be thrown on this important question 
by some of the speeches which he had 
heard. The hon. Members for Carlisle 
and Maidstone seem disposed to treat it 
in a tone of grave mockery. They might 
attempt to treat it with ridicule, but the 
public at large could not be made to treat 
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itin that way. Before the Reform Bill, as 
was admitted by the hon. Member for 
Maidstone, the people had no represent- 
ation, Seats were sold in the market. 
Gatton was bought for 70,0002, and old 
Sarum for 125,000/. Stalls in Smithfield- 
market were not more regularly sold than 
seats in that House. The intention of the 
Reform Bill was to transfer the power of 
legislating from the nominees of individu- 
als to the representatives of the people. 
He hoped the hon. Member for Maidstone 
would not be offended with him for talk- 
ing of representatives of the people. The 
hon. Gentleman did not choose to assume 
that capacity. He rather chose to take 
upon himself some imaginary dignity, as 
one of the estate of the commons, and not 
as a representative. He would leave the 
hon. Member in the undisturbed enjoy- 
ment of his new dignity. The principle 
of the Reform Bill gave up the nomina- 
tion of a certain class of the people, and 
gave the power professedly to the nation 
at large. But how? In a most capricious and 
absurd way. It gave the elective franchise 
to persons occupying a house of 10/. yearly 
value, though such persons might really 
lave no property, or be involved in debt 
or difficulties. !t gave the franchise to 
freeholders having a particular profit, and 
left it with freemen by birth or servitude, 
though they might have no property at 
all. They gave it to men having this right 
depending on the mere accident of birth, 
They left it to scot and lot voters in some 
towns. They gave it to persons who, in- 
stead of having property belonged to the 
class of paupers. ‘They refused it to per- 
sons of independence, and gave it to ten- 
ants at will, who were dependant on the 
breath of their landlords. They had in- 
troduced no distinct principle ; while they 
had admitted a portion of the people for 
some fantastic reason, they had for rea- 
sons equally capricious excluded others. 
Did not the people at large know, and say 
now, that there was a master class which 
had votes, and a slave class which had 
not votes? ‘Talk of property indeed! 
What property was more sacred than a 
man’s physical powers and his intellect ? 
The artisan by the exercise of these pow- 
ers must earn more than 102. or 20/. a 
year, or he would starve. What could be 
more sacred than the property which God 
and nature gave? Yet they excluded the 
intelligence of the artisan from the fran- 
chise, and while upon some imaginary and 
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preconceived notions they admitted others, 
they told the working man, that he was 
to be excluded. Such a system could not 
Just. Common sense and common honesty 
were against it. The hon. Member for 
Carlisle had talked of a compromise. But 
had there been any compromise? Who 
were parties to it? The Radical reformers, 
of whom he (Mr. O’Connell) reckoned 
himself one, had determined at the time 
of the Reform Bill to make an experiment, 
and see whether they could get popular 
government by that experiment. The 
moment they ascertained the failure of 
that experiment, they were bound to carry 
their principles further—and was not that 
failure ascertained ? Look at the boroughs 
and counties, What were the means by 
which the returns were influenced. If it 
had not been for an absurd ery in support 
of the Corn-laws, and a bigot cry on re- 
ligious subjects, would the Gentlemen 
opposite crowd the benches as at present. 
If the boroughs were not reduced to nearly 
their old state of slavery, would the 
opposite benches be crowded as they 
were with boroughmongers. It was true, 
they were sustained by the folly of a por- 
tion of the people. The wild ravings of 
the Chartists had fortified them in their 
abuses; but the popular sentiment could 
not be excluded. If those misguided men 
had not proclaimed principles which every 
honest man must abhor, which no man 
of conscience could do ether than repro- 
bate—f they had not used threats of 
physical force—if they had not become 
like them (the opposition) exclusionists 
and opponents of the rights of the middle 
classes, the sober, steady voice of the 
people of England would, before this time, 
have been heard proclaiming that the pre- 
sent plan of representation should not be 
continued. It excluded too many of the 
people; it excluded those who were as de- 
serving of confidence, and as distinguished 
by integrity and intelligence, as any 
other in the constituent body or the legis- 
lature. For he (Mr. O’Connell) could not 
yield to the hon. Member for Maidstone’s 
assumption of peculiar dignity for what 
he called the third estate of the realm. 
He saw nothing either in the hon. Mem- 
ber or his colleagues of that mens divinior 
which might give them a natural right to 
legislate for others. There was no reason 
why an honest and intelligent workman, 
who gave his leisure moments to the im- 
provement of his mind and the increase of 
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lis intelligence, should not enjoy political 
power. Until that was the case, he would 
tell them that their Commons estate was 
not safe, and more even than they now 
refused must ultimately be yielded to pres- 
sure. When common sense and common 
honesty became the maxims of the masses, 
not only those who were now attempting 
to mislead them, but they (the Opposition) 
would be driven from the position which 
they had usurped and abused. The hon. 
Member for Maidstone seemed to be above 
learning the meaning of the principle of 
representation. He would tell the hon. 
Member to look into a book which was 
familiar to him (Mr. O’Connell), he meant 
‘‘ Blackstone’s Commentaries,” where he 
would find it stated, that it was robbery to 
levy taxes in England, unless the people 
of England consented to these taxes by 
their representatives. Blackstone talked 
of a virtual representation, but that was a 
phrase to account for the want of a real 
one. You struck (continued the hon. and 
learned Member) by the Reform Bill, the 
idea for a virtual representation, but you 
have not given a real representation. 
When you tax now, you rob. When you 
create a capital felony, you are guilty of 
the blood you shed, because you are not 
the representatives, as the hon. Member 
for Maidstone has candidly confessed, of 
the people of England. The mass of the 
people must have power, and their com- 
mon sense and common honesty are the 
best securities against any robbery, either 
of the public creditor or of private indivi- 
duals, They have an interest in it. In 
the artificial society of England, the great 
interest in maintaining the social state as 
it exists in the millions who depend from 
week to week for the subsistence of their 
families on their wages, they have a more 
deep and immediate interest in the pre- 
servation of the order, peace, and security 
of society, than the haughtiest aristocrat 
in the land, or the proudest landowner 
among you, The people of England are 
entitled to representation. Their day of 
delusion must shortly cease, and your day 
of delusion will end with it. 

Mr. T. Attwood quite agreed with his 
hon. and learned Friend behind him, that 
very improper language had been used in 
many parts of England; but he was per- 
fectly certain that the masses of English 
labourers were not interested in anything 
unjust or illegal. He was sure that they 
were determined to accomplish a great 
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change, and he would stand by them and 
support them in effecting that change; 
and it would be brought about, not by 
any illegal measures, but peacefully, be- 
fore that House continued much longer, 
It was true that much mischief had been 
done, as his hon, and learned Friend said, 
by violent and improper language. ‘That 
language had alarmed the timid and 
offended the upright, the prudent, and 
the patriotic ; but it had not discouraged 
the bold, the generous, and the brave. 
There was one thing, at all events, settled, 
that the Reform Bill was not a finality 
bill; it could not be a finality bill, He 
did not mean to say, that universal suf- 
frage was absolutely certain; but he did 
say, that it was every year making a larger 
advance in the public mind. But for the 
intemperance of some parties, he believed 
that the demand for universil suffrage 
would be now all but universal. He must 
say, that if he were to decide whether we 
should go on as we are now, or abolish 
the Reform Bill, as an honest man he 
should vote for abolishing the Reform 
Bill. He thought they would be better 
under the boroughmongers than under that 
House. He knew of no good which that 
House had done—no generous or humane 
feeling which they had ever entertained 
towards the masses of the people of Eng- 
land. Perhaps that House was a repre- 
sentative of the aristocracy, or of the 
richer classes, in the sense of the hon. 
Member for Maidstone. He knew nothing 
of that; but it was no more the repre- 
sentative of the working classes—of the 
commons of England, than it was a re- 
presentative of the commons of China. 

The House divided :—Ayes 50; Noes 
85—Majority 3.5. 


List of the Ayes. 


Aglionby, H. A. Grote, G. 
Attwood, T. , Hall, Sir B. 
Barnard, E. G. Harvey, D. W. 
Bodkin, J. J, Ilawes, B. 
Brotherton, J. Hector, C, J. 
Butler, hon. Col. Hollond, R. 
Chalmers, P. Wumphrey, J, 
Codrington, Admiral Hutt, W. 
Currie, R. James, W. 
Denistoun, J. Leader, J. T. 
Duke, Sir J. Lushington, C. 
Duncombe, T. Muskett, G. A. 
Dundas, hon. J. C. O’Connell, D. 


Easthope, J. O’Connell, M. J. 
Fielden, J. O’Connor, Don. 
Fenton, J. Pattison, J. 


Finch, F, Power, J, 
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Protheroe, LK. 
Rundle, J. 

Salwey, Col. 
Somers, J.P. 
Style, Sir C. 
Yancred, Hk. W. 
Turner, E. 
Villiers, hon. C. P. 
Wallace, R. 
Warburton, H. 
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Ward, H. G. 
White, A. 
Wilde, Sergeant 
Williams, W. 
Wood, Sir M, 
Yates, J. A. 


TELLERS. 
Ilume, J. 
Johnson, General 


List of the Nors, 


Abercromby, hn.G.R. 
Ainsworth, P. 
Baillie, Colonel 
saring, F. T. 
Barrington Viscount 
Barry, G. S. 

Blair, J. 
Blennerhassett, A. 
Broadley, Li. 
Bruges, W. If. 
Campbell, Sir J. 
Canning, rt. hn. Sir S. 
Cayley, E.S. 
Copeland, Alderman 
Courtenay, P. * 
Curry, W. 

D’Israeli, B. 
Douglas, Sir C. KE. 
East, J. B. 

Egerton, W. T. 
Elhot, hon. J. E. 
Ellis, J. 

Forester, hon. G. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
Freshfield, J. W. 
Gaskell, J. M. 
Gladstone, W. E. 
Gordon, R. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. I. 
Grimsditch, T, 
Guest, Sir J. 
Halford, H. 

Hastie, A. 

Hleneage, G. W. 
Hodgson, R. 

Hope, hon. C. 
Hope, G. W. 
Hotham, Lord 
Howard, P. I. 
Howick, Lord 
Jones, J. 

Jones, Captain 
Kemble, HU. 
Lascelles, hon. W. S. 


Law, hon. C. E. 

Lefroy, rt. hon. T. 

Lockhart, A. M. 

Lowther, J. H. 

Mackenzie, T. 

Maule, hon. F. 

Maunsell, T. P. 

Mordaunt, Sir J. 

Morpeth, Viscount 

Murray, A. 

Norreys, Lord 

Packe, C. W. 

Palmer, G. 

Parker, R. T. 

Pease, J. 

Perceval, Colonel 

Perceval, hon. G. J. 

Pinney, W. 

Rice, rt. hon. T. S. 

Richards, R. 

Rolfe, Sir R. M. 

Round, C. G. 

Russell, Lord J. 

Sandon Viscount 

Shaw, right hon. F, 

Smith, R. V. 

Stanley, E. J. 

Stanley, Lord 

Stuart, Lord J. 

Stuart, V. 

Stock, Dr. 

Teignmouth, Lord 

Tennent, J. FE. 

Thompson, Alderman 

Tollemache, F. J. 

Troubridge, Sir E, T. 

Vere, Sir C. B. 

Vivian, J. E. 

Wood, C. 

Wood, T. 

Young, J. 
TELLERS. 

Seymour, Lord 

Parker, J. 


Rarttroaps 18 Irevanno.] Mr. F. 








French said, that in calling the attention 
of the House to the subject of which he 
had given notice, he assured them no per- 
son could be more desirous than he was 
to do full and ample justice to the report 
of the railway commissioners, to acknow- 
ledge the mass of statistical information 
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that it contained, and the fair and open 
manner in which the commissioners had 
placed before the public the data from 
whence their conclusions had been drawn; 
and he was fully prepared to admit, not- 
withstanding the objections to which it 
was liable, that their report was by far the 
most valuable that any of the numerous 
commissions on Irish subjects had_pro- 
duced. The commissioners had shown 
with great ability the circumstances pecu- 
liar to the situation of Ireland and its in- 
habitants, which rendered the promotion 
of these works an object of national im- 
portance, and their suggestions as to the 
means and manner in which their projects 
should be carried into execution, their 
exposé of the evils which had resultcd, 
and which was likely to result, from the 
exorbitant powers already conferred on 
the railway companies in this country, 
and their observations on the principles 
on which all future railway bills should be 
framed, were worthy of the most serious 
attention. Railways were about to be- 
come the highways of the nation, and 
therefore the choice of their lines, their 
mode of construction, the rules by which 
they should be governed, and the regu- 
lations to which they should be subject, 
had become matters of paramount national 
importance, He (Mr. French) had read 
with deep interest the powerful manner 
in which the commissioners imposed upon 
Government the necessity of affording ex- 
tensive assistance towards developing the 
now dorinant resources of Ireland, and 
but for the melancholy experience of the 
past, in all that related to that country, 
could never have entertained a doubt that, 
their views would speedily be carried into 
effect; but he confessed until he read the 
report of the speech of his noble Friend 
the Secretary for Ireland, he had no ex- 
pectation that even a portion of the report 
would have been acted on. Hitherto, al- 
though Government had assented to in- 
quiry on all subjects connected with the 
improvement of Ireland, they had uni- 
formly disregarded all recommendations 
for that purpose, whether proceeding from 
commissioners appointed by themselves, 
or from Committees of the House of 
Commons, on the subject of the reclama- 
tion of the waste lands of Ireland. They 
had the reports of the commissioners ap- 
pointed by the Crown in 1809, of com- 
mittees of that House in 1819 and 1830, 
all concurring in its practicability and | 
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the policy of its being promoted by the 
State; and notwithstanding that these re- 
ports had been backed by the strong ar- 
gument of national interest, tested and 
shown by the extraordinary increase of 
revenue which had uniformly followed 
such improvements, no steps had been 
taken towards its accomplishment. They 
had reports on reports, and recommend- 
ations on recommendations, from com- 
mittees and commissioners, as to the ne- 
cessity of the improvement of the Shannon 
being undertaken by the State, a national 
work, in the words of Colonel Burgoyne, 
to be accomplished only by national means; 
if any steps were to be taken towards 
giving to the nation the benefit of the 
navigation of this splendid river—the 
principle to be acted on was one which 
would, he feared, render the bill, if in- 
deed, it was ever to be introduced, wholly 
inoperative—a principle which had ori- 
ginated with the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and which was in direct opposi- 
tion to the recommendations of the com- 
mittee which inquired into and the com- 
missioners who surveyed and reported on 
the state of the river, the report of the 
committee on public works, which sat in 
1835, moulded as it was to meet the views 
of the right hon. Gentleman, might, for 
all the benefit likely to accrue from it, as 
well never have been made. The intima- 
tion of the introduction of an extensive 
system of public works appeared, until 
the statement of his noble Friend, to be 
altogether forgotten. These and other 
circumstances, which he should not de- 
tain the House by enumerating, had led 
him to the conclusion that neglect would 
also have been the portion of this report. 
He (Mr. French) was glad he was in 
error as to the intention of her Majesty’s 
Government, and regretted that he could 
not tender his support to the proposition 
of his noble Friend, being convinced that 
Government had but one of two courses 
to pursue—to give general assistance or 
none at all. Even the latter course would 
be more for the advantage of Ireland than 
the partial measure they proposed. The 
check which the publication of the report 
had given to private enterprise would be 
removed, and the lines which had been 
for some time before the public would be 
executed or abandoned, as the pros- 
pect of immediate remuneration appeared 
favourable or otherwise. Since 1817, 
6,500,000/, had been devoted to the pro- 
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motion of public works in the United 
Kingdom. Of this sum, 6,250,000/. had 
fallen to the lot of England, and but 
250,000/. to that of Ireland. Loans to the 
extent of twelve millions had been sanc- 
tioned by the Exchequer Loan Commis- 
sioners for Great Britain, whilst from the 
limited nature of the funds entrusted to 
the Commissioners of Public Works in 
Ireland, the entire amount in that country 
was but 730,000/. Great assistance was 
given to the former country, which, on a 
former occasion, he had shown possessed 
in a portion of it equal in size to Ireland 
upwards of 4,000 miles of inland navi- 
gation; Ireland had altogether but 400. 
They would find by the report of Lieute- 
nant Harness, that she annually for- 
warded to her ports 
agricultural produce for exportation on 
cars in the primitive fashion of the coun- 
try. The want of the means of internal 
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2,225,000 tons of | 


communication was universally admitted | 
to be one of the chief causes of her mise-— 


ries ; and yet three-fourths of the country 
were to be excluded from the benefit of 


the proposed measure of her Majesty's | 


Government. 
prudent? To give assistance and en- 


Was this view politic or. 


couragement to public works could not, | 


he contended, be considered on 
part of Government an act of grace or 
benevolence: it was one of justice and 
sound policy; their own interests called 
for it. Much as he was disposed to give 
credit to the commissioners for their abi- 


the | 


lity and research, there were two conclu- 
sions at which they had arrived from) 
which he totally dissented, and which, | 
was it less applicable than to Ireland, which 


as they appeared to influence materially 
the motion on this subject of his noble 


Friend the Secretary for Ireland, he could | 


not pass over in silence. ‘The first was 
their choice of a port, as a point of de- 
parture for America; the second, the po- 
licy of excluding one-fourth part of Ire- 
land from the benefits derivable from the 
introduction of railways into that country. 
As to the first, he was prepared to show, 
did he deem it necessary—which at pre- 
sent he did not—that their choice of a 
port had not been a judicious one, and 
that they had passed over in total silence 
ports possessing far greater claims than 
Tarbert to the position in which they had 
so prominently placed it. If there was 
one portion of Ireland which required the 
assistance of Government and the ad- 
vantages of railroads more than another, 
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that portion was Connaught. It was so pe- 
culiarly situated, that the voyage from its 
shores with agricultural produce was most 
dangerous and ditficult, whether northward 
by the North Channel, or southward by 
Cape Clear. A vessel sailing from a port 
in Connaught for Liverpool, and taking 
the passage northward, had a dangerous 
navigation to contend with of upwards of 
500 miles, if southward, 850, while the 
distance from the centre of Connaught 
across Ireland was but 240 miles. A rail- 
way from Dublin to Connaught would 
give to that district the most direct and 
quickest transit to the first market in the 
world; its inexhaustible fisheries from 
Galway to Donegal would be made pro- 
fitable ; and the latter, from its rich pas- 
tures, would in all probability secure to it 
a million of money, now annually ex- 
pended by Great Britain in foreign coun- 
tries for that article. He (Mr. French) 
was aware that it had been urged, and 
that England had been referred to in 
proof of the soundness of the theory, that 
the construction of works for the benefit 
of the public might be safely left to private 
speculators, because private interest cal- 
culated most accurately the works that 
were likely to prove successful specula- 
tions; that their not being undertaken by 
private enterprise, was a proof they were 
not likely to be remunerative undertakings, 
and that it was the duty of Government 
to regulate and control rather than to 
originate them; this might be a proper 
rule with respect to England, but it did 
not, he contended, admit of general ex- 
tension, and to no country in the world 


in Ireland, 


essentially required the stimulus that Go- 
vernment could alone give to develop her 
great natural resources. When society 
would derive a benefit from a great na- 
tional work, which private interest might 
not consider a sufficiently tempting spe- 


culation, or which it might not possess 





the means to accomplish, he held it to be 
the duty of Government which represented 
the general interest to be the undertaker, 
and in proof of this position, he could refer 
to any country in modern times, where 
civilization had extended —to France, 
where, by means of the national funds, 
the Mediterranean was joined to the ocean ; 
to Russia, where in like manner, St. Pe- 
tersburgh was united to the Caspian, by a 
complete chain of inland navigation; to 
Holland, where an opulent state was 
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raised from a marsh; to Germany, the 
Netherlands, to every state in Europe, to 
prove that to facilitate the intercourse 
between district and district, to lessen 
the expense of carriage, and thus to 
afford means to develope internal wealth, 
and distribute the productions of labour, 
had ever been held to be an object of na- 
tional concern, and that in each of these 
countries the national funds had been ap- 
plied to this purpose to an extent that was 
only limited by the national resources. 
Let them for a moment suppose that the 
different states in Europe had declined to 
construct common roads until it might 
suit the interest of private individuals to 
undertake them, in contemplation of the 
traffic by which they would be remune- 
rated. How, he would ask, had the 
march of civilization been stayed? Rail- 
roads were as necessary at present as 
common roads in the infancy of society, 
and their construction had become as 
great an object of importance to the com- 
munity. He could not agree with some 
hon. Members, that an outlay on public 
works must, as a matter of course, be an 
unproductive one to the state: he believed 
the very reverse to be the fact. He held 
in his hand several very interesting calcu- 
lations which had been made by the 
French engineers, as to the advantage 
derived by the public compared to that 
derived by the undertakers, from public 
works. Having referred to the works of 
M. Vaille and M. Favrier, he proceeded 
to say, that occupation, which was now 
inaccessible, and almost unknown, was as 
certain as that it would afford them pre- 
sent employment, with the certainty of 
such fruits springing from the judicious 
outlay of public capital. Surely it would 
be only acting in the true spirit of the 
professions of her Majesty’s Government, 
and the strict letter of its duty, to devote 
a portion of the national revenue, and 
that on no narrow or sordid scale to this 
great national object; it was, however, 
necessary that the measure should be a 
general one, that the benefits derivable 
from it should not be confined to one dis- 
trict, but that every quarter of IJreland, 
north, east, west, and south, should 
equally partake of its advantages, all of 
which could be considered, by the adop- 
tion of a different system, be obtained 
without a larger advance of money than 
that proposed by her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, He would at present confine him- 
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self by moving, that an humble address 
be presented to her Majesty, praying that 
she will direct measures to be taken to 
secure to every province in Ireland the 
advantages of railway communication. 

Upon the question being put, an hon. 
Membermoved, that the House be counted, 
and forty Members not being present, it 
was adjourned till to-morrow. 


—Liplanation. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, March 22, 1839. 


MinuTEs.] Petitions presented. By the Earl of HAp- 
DINGTON, from several places, for Church Extension in 
Scotland.—By Lord Broueuam, from a number of 
places, against the Beer-laws; from five places, for the 
Repeal of the Corn-laws ; from Maryford for a Uniform 
Penny Postage; from Inverkeithing, against any further 
Endowment to the Church of Scotland ; from Welling- 
ton, for some plan of National Edueation.—By the 
Earl of SHArFresBuRY, from Greenwood, against any 
plan of National Education not founded on the prin- 
ciples of the Established Church. 


GovernMENT OF [RELAND—~EXPLANA- 
rion. | The Marquess of Normanby sce- 
ing the noble Earl (Earl Roden) in his 
place, who had last night carried a motion 
for a Committee to inquire into the state 
of Ireland, and who had published a list of 
the Committee in which his (the Marquess 
of Normanby’s) name appeared, wished to 
say with reference to that list that he was 
anxious for the noble Earl to name another 
person in his stead, as he did not think 
that it would be his duty or that it would 
be desirable in any way that he should take 
part in that inquiry. Having stated this, he 
would correct a mistake as to a matter of fact 
made by a noble and learned Lord near him 
(Lord Brougham) in the debate of last 
night. As to the fact he would not have 
dissented from the statement of the noble 
and learned Lord unless he had felt pretty 
certain of the grounds on which he had 
proceeded, and if he had not been aware 
that the noble and learned Lord possessed 
a knowledge of certain facts at a certain 
period. He understood the noble and 
learned Lord to say that when the motion 
of the noble Earl opposite was made in 
1837, relative to his tour in Ireland in 
1836, he was not aware of certain circum- 
stances and certain proceedings, which had 
since come to his knowledge, or that being 
aware of the circumstances, yet that it ap- 
peared everything was done with the sanc- 
tion of a judge, and that, therefore, they 
were not particularly adverted to; and 
that, therefore, the noble and learned Lord 








| had been saved the pain of making those 
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observations, which if the circumstances 
had then been brought prominently for- 
ward, he should have felt himself called 
upon to make. First, then, as to the 
knowledge of the noble and learned Lord, 
for which he had been indebted to the 
assistance of his new ally the noble Mar- 
quess (the Marquess of Westmeath), and 
as to his acquaintance with the facts of the 
case at the time. The noble Marquess, as 
he understood, had said that the return of 
these cases were not then on the Table of 
the House. That was the nature of the 
assistance which the noble and 
Lord’s new ally was prepared to give. Now, 
it was rather singular that it was the noble 
Marquess who had called the noble and 
learned Lord’s attention to these cases, of 
which he had last night stated he had no 
recollection whatever; and this not upon 
the occasion referred to, but five months 
before, and within ten months after the 
events themselves had taken place. This 
would appear by the speeches delivered by 
the noble Lords themselves in the debates 
on the two motions in July and in Novem- 
ber of the following year:—In the dis- 
cussion in the House of Lords, on the 11th 
of July, 1837, when the conduct of the 
Irish government was considered, the 
Marquess of Westmeath “ could not avoid 
saying a few words upon one part of the 
case, though it had on more than one occa- 
sion been previously discussed in that 
House: he meant the exercise of the royal 
prerogative of mercy. He begged to read 
the number of pardons of all kinds given 
by the noble Earl, and the offences of the 
parties. There were twenty-seven persons 
under sentence of death discharged —of 
three of these the day of execution was 
fixed—two cases of murder, and one of 
conspiracy to murder. He was well ac- 
quainted with the latter case, as it hap- 
pened in a county which he knew well. 
It was the case of John Lynch, who suf- 
fered two years’ imprisonment. Of the 
twenty-seven under sentence of death, 
three were for highway robbery, ten for 
abduction, six for rape, four for robbery, 
and one for malicious assault. For not 
one of these was bail taken on their dis- 
charge, except the man for malicious as- 
sault. There were also discharged thirty- 
three prisoners under sentence of transpor- 
tation for life, and from only two of them 
was bail required. Two were discharged 
under sentence of fourteen years’ transpor- 
tation, but no bail given. Sixty-three 
were discharged under sentence of seven 
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years—bail taken from six. For other 
and minor offences the numbers discharged 
were 900 —making in all 1,086 cases ; and 
out of these bail was taken in only forty- 
one. He must say, if the Government 
allowed that misjudging Earl to return to 
Ireland as the head of the Government 
there, they would be seriously tampering 
with the peace and good order of society in 
it.” In reply to this statement, he then 
had told the noble Marquess, “ that he had 
confounded the two sorts of cases—the 
minor cases, in which the parties were 
discharged on certificates ; and the graver, 
which were always referred to the judges. 
He said that the noble Marquess had put 
into his returns not only all the persons 
discharged upon the recommendation of the 
inspectors, but also all those discharged on 
the recommendation of the judges—on me- 
dical certificates, and for other reasons. The 
noble Marquess had gone through a long 
list of persons improperly liberated, who 
had been convicted for murders and aggra- 
vated assaults. He would repeat, what he 
had before stated, that none charged with 
grave and serious offences had _ been 
liberated, except upon medical certificates, 
without reference to the authorities who 
presided at the trials. He believed that it 
was impossible for the power of lenguage 
to have gone further for the purpose of 
inisrepresentation, than it had on this sub- 
Much must always depend upon the 
peculiar circumstances of each case ; and it 
was only with reference to them that a 
proper judgment was attainable. He could 
say that of all the prisoners discharged on 
the recommendation of the inspectors, only 
nineteen had been recommitted, and those 
for minor offences, such as throwing stones, 
&e.” Lord Brougham took part in the 
debate, and said distinctly: * [ beg to re- 
mind your Lordships, that the gravest of 
all the charges preferred against my Friend, 
the Lord Lieutenant of ireland is, that of 
releasing from prison an individual who 
was lying there, ordered for execution, 
under sentence of the judges. That charge 
is disposed of for ever. It turns out that 
all this was done at the recommendation of 
the learned judge who tried the man, and 
who, on consideration, was of opinion that 
the conviction was wrong, and could not 
stand. . . . . Inreply to the noble 
Marquess, my noble Friend (Lord Mul- 
grave) has entered into a full, ample, and 
satisfactory defence of his own conduct. 
. . + « To the charges brought against 
my noble Friend of the state of crime in 
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1835 and 1836, he has, by anticipation, 
given a satisfactory answer, by pointing to 
the state of crime in 1837. . . . The 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland has conceived 
that with a judicious system of lenity ;” so 
that the noble and learned Lord, by his own 
words, showed that he was alluding to 
precisely the same transuctions as were 
mentioned last night. The noble and 
learned Lord continued: ‘ With an appeal 
to the good feeling and hearts of the 
people—with a wish to make his Govern- 
ment popular, it is necessary to exhibit a 
firm determination to see the laws executed, 
and to provide sufficient means for fulfilling 
the objects in the completest way.’” That 
was the noble and Jearned Lord's statement 
on the accusation, which had been made 
on precisely the same cases; the noble and 
learned Lord had then said that there was 
a full defence, and yet allusion was made 
that night to the same circumstances pre~ 
cisely as had been referred to last night. 
All these cases were included in the re- 
turns of 1836, and he thought that he had 
established the fact cf the noble and learned 
Lord’s knowledge at the time of the former 
motion. Next, with respect to the second 
question, the noble and learned Lord’s 
statement, that the matter was not in 1837 
brought prominently forward. The noble 
and learned Lord’s forbearance had been 
extended, till he had ceased to administer 
the government of Ireland ; but now, after 
three years had clapsed, the noble and 
learned Lord was tardily urged forward by 
an irresistible sense of public duty to con- 
demn acts, which were not merely inci- 
dentally mentioned in the former debates, 
but which were urged prominently. In 
the House of Lords on 27th November, 
1838, in the debate on the state of Ireland, 
the Earl of Rolen said, “ The great and 
ultimate object of the disturbances in Ire- 
land was the destruction of Protestant life 
and property, and the extermination of the 
Protestant religion. Those things he 
would prove by the papers for which he 
meant to move, and when they were laid 
before their Lordships, if submitted to a 
committee, he thought there would be no 
difference of opinion with regard to the 
state of Ireland.” Lord Donoughmore 
said that ‘‘ crime in Ireland was on the in- 
crease. At the same time he begged to say 
he made no charge against the noble Earl 
(Earl Mulgrave) of not suppressing that 
which did exist, or of causing that increase 
by neglecting to carry the common law of 
the land vigorously and strenuously into 
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execution,” and the Duke of Wellington 
made specific reference to it, when he said 
that “ the noble Earl (Earl Mulgrave) had 
gone into along argument to show that there 
had been an increased number of commit- 
tals in proportion to the number of offences, 
and an increased number of convictions in 
proportion to the number of committals. 
He admitted and gave the noble Earl every 
credit for that fact. . But he begged 
to call the attention of the House to this 
fact. The noble Earl made his tour 
through Ireland, and crime having thus 
increased he thought proper to exercise 
the royal prerogative of mercy to the ex- 
tent of pardoning not less than about 
1,300 persons . . . . He would ask 
the noble Earl had he carried the law into 
execution against persons whom the law 
had justly condemned? Did he ever par- 
don people who ought to have the law 
carried into execution upon them? Had 
there not been some little seeking of popu- 
larity besides that which ought to result 
from the performance of the great duties 
and judicial functions he was called on to 
execute?” He then said that, “‘ with regard 
to the exercise of the prerogative of mercy 
he would say (in round numbers) that out 
of 800 memorials which had been examined 
by him, about one-half had been decided 
unfavourably to the prisoner, after refer- 
ence to the judge or without it, and only 
100 in favour of the prisoners without re- 
ference to the judge, but on the authority 
of medical or other certificates. The only 
class towards whom leniency had _ been 
shown in a wholesale way, were persons 
convicted of joining Orange processions.” 
These circumstances were then brought 
prominently forward, and he was actually 
congratulated by the noble and learned 
Lord. [Lord Brougham: I congratu- 
lated myself.] Undoubtedly the noble and 
learned Lord congratulated himself also 
that no prominent mention was made of 
these circumstances, for he had been spared 
the task of making observations which 
would otherwise have been forced upon 
him. After this the noble and learned 
Lord stated that if the circumstances had 
been mentioned, he had not attended to 
them, or he might have been asleep. The 


—Explanation. 


noble and learned Lord might or might not 
have been asleep. 

Lord Brougham: If, my Lords, I said 
that I was asleep I apprehend that I might 
have been so; but not that I had not been 
asleep. 

The Marquess of Normanby: If the 
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noble and learned Lord said that he was 
asleep, no doubt he was so; but in that 
very debate the noble and learned Lord 
again taking part in the debate, said, that 
“the noble Eari opposite (Donoughmore) 
had allowed his (Lord Brougham’s) noble 
Friend, (Lord Mulgrave) had done every 
thing in his power to enforce the common 
law of the Jand:’ so that the noble and 
learned Lord attended both to the speaker 
and to the subject of the debate. He went 
on to say ‘that he had been lavish of the 
power confided to him; that he had sent 
constables to the disturbed districts ; had 
commissioned magistrates ; in short, that 
all had been done by his noble Friend 
which man could do to enforce the common 
law of the land He had no 
fears for his noble Friend, for he was per- 
suaded that he would conduct his Go- 
vernment in future as he had hitherto 
done, and that his policy would continue 
as creditable to himself as beneficial to 
Ireland.” He thought it unnecessary to 
say one word in addition to these details, 
and it was on the recollection of these 
statements that he ventured to interpose 
last night. The noble and learned Lord 
said last night that if he had attended 
more to the debate he might have heard 
the reference, but the subject was no- 
ticed, especially by the Duke of Wel- 
lington ; and he thought that any thing 
falling from the noble Duke was of im- 
portance, and that any thing that he 
touched upon at any length, might be 
considered as forming a prominent part 
in the debate. In his opinion the noble 
and learned Lord, throughout his whole 
speech last night, proceeded on the as- 
sumption that the prisoners were released 
only on occasion of a triumphant pro- 
gress, and that it was a part of his sys- 
tem of increasing his popularity, to li- 
berate certain prisoners; but this point 
he did explain, though doubtless the 
noble and learned Lord was asleep—that 
in a particular district finding a certain 
train of circumstances, he had, on the 
recummendation of the assistant barrister, 
thought that the rigours of the law might 
be relaxed, and he had exercised the royal 
prerogative of mercy. In the course of his 
visits to other parts of the country where 
he found the same circumstances, he did 
apply the same principle, and he did thus 
towards prisoners thus recommended, and 
who were near the end of their sentences, 
grant like lenity. ‘The House and the 
noble and learned Lord were very indig- 
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nant at this; but with all deference for 
the opinion of the noble and learned Lord 
he could not agree that no prisoner should 
be discharged, unless in every other part 
of Ireland prisoners similarly situated 
should be also liberated. If, however, the 
noble and learned Lord meant that he 
ought not on his visit to any town to apply 
principles which he would not have other- 
| wise put into operation, he perfectly agreed 
}with the noble Lord. His noble and 
| learned Friend behind him (Lord Plunket) 
| would bear him out in saying that he was 
‘convinced he ought not to exercise the 
royal prerogative of mercy in a different 
/manner in the one case than in the other; 
‘and if no recommendations had been made, 
he had told the partics on his visit that if 
{they would wenticn any case worthy of 
the royal clemency, he would make the 
| best inquiries he could in the short time 
| allowed him of the local magistrates and of 
the inspectors, and act on their advice. He 
, agreed, therefore, and he had acted on the 
opinion that because he had visited parti- 
cular spots, they ought to receive no 
greater indulgence than if he had not 
visited them. He had made this expla- 
nation with considerable pain ; friendships 
of twenty years standing were not broken 
lightly ; the feelings he entertained with 
respect to politics differed from the opinion 
of many noble Lords whom he had always 
called his friends ; indeed, he had the ho- 
nour to possess friends on every side of the 
House, but he felt bound to say that he 
thought the noble and learned Lord had 
not used in this matter that sincerity with 
which he ought to have acted. 

Lord Brougham felt very sincere and 
unfeigned pain at the last sentence which 
had fallen from the noble Marquess, that 
in consequence of what had passed he 
had withdrawn his friendship from him, 
To him it was matter of great grief, and 
he most solemnly, frankly, and sincerely 
assured their Lordships that he had heard 
the last sentence with great sorrow. He 
felt some consolation, however, in think- 
ing, that he had done nothing to forfeit 
his claim to the noble Marquess’s friend- 
The noble Marquess chose to talk 


— Explanation, 





ship. 


little suited to the importance, and he 
might add, the solemnity of the occasion ; 
but to him it was no light matter, for 
he had been acting strictly in accordance 
with bis feelings, and he had been im- 
pelled to the course he had taken in the 
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discharge of his duty. He would appeal 
to those who, for the last fifteen months, 
had known his feelings, whether he had 
expressed more than he felt. He might 
have said nothing, and he might have 
kept his peace. He found that he had 
made a mistake, and he congratulated 
himself last night, that for fifteen months 
he had not been called upon to notice it. 
Last night, however, was not the first 
time he had, in the discharge of his public 
duty, been forced to criticise, to comment 
upon, and even to atiack the government 
of the noble Marquess. The noble Mar- 
quess talked as if something had come 
over him last night; but was there not 
any previous attack ? 
become of the motion respecting the ap- 
pointments of the sheriffs in Ireland? he 
had fought that strongly, not last night, 
and not lately, but a year ago. Having 
lived on intimate terms with the noble 
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Lord for many years, it was painful for | 


him to reflect that their intimacy should 
be broken off at once; he trusted not for 
ever. After the speech he had made in 
the month of June all intimacy had been 
broken off for some weeks—they did not 
even speak. Why did he revert to these 
painful circumstances? Because he hoped 
that the momentary feeling, that the tem- 
porary prejudice under which the noble 
Marquess laboured, would pass from his 
mind; for the noble Marquess’s mind had 
been oppressed by prejudice when he felt 
that he could not associate with him for 
several weeks. But with that generosity 
which was the characteristic of generous 
minds, the noble Marquess had overcome 
his feeling for 

“ Tnimicitie mortales, amicitie sempiterne.” 


And he felt that the present difference 
would be put an end to, and he hoped 
that nothing of feeling would last longer 
now than it did upon the late occasion, 
With respect to the facts, he must beg 
pardon of their Lordships for his want of 
memory, and for his tendency to sleep; 
he frequently had to thank noble Lords 
opposite, and, perhaps, as frequently the 
noble Lords near him, for helping him to 
this state. He did not get up at two or 
three o’clock in the afternoon, but he had 
been up ever since six o'clock in the 
morning; he had been engaged in ju- 
dicial business during the day with the 
noble and learved Lord on the woolsack, 
who had, doubtless, also slept last night, 
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the Corn-laws, could be duller. He had 
been in the House from ten in the morn- 
ing till ten at night. He did not think, 
however, that he had been long asleep 
before he was awoken by the appeal of the 
noble Marquess. As to the facts that 
had passed in 1837, he had not in the end 
of November taken the same part that he 
did in July. He was in July satisfied that 
the Judge had been applied to, and he 
thought that he had used even stronger 
| language than had been quoted; he be- 
lieved that he had said, there was evi- 
dence of the discharge resulting from the 
humane feeling of the noble Marquess, 
and that be had triumphantly vindicated 
himself in his defence that night. But of 
all that took place in 1836, when he 
was absent from the House, and took 
little part in public affairs, he was very 
ignorant. It was during that period that 
the noble Marquess made his tour out of 
| which these circumstances arose, and he 
| declared, that the words “ gaol delivery,” 
or ** gaol delivery tour,” had never fallen 
on his ears till two days after the debate 
in which he had taken part. He had 
been referred by the noble Marquess 
opposite (Marquess of Westmeath) to 
some papers or statements as to the case 
alluded to, and he had found that the 
case assumed a very different aspect to 
what it bore from the casual manner in 
which it was mentioned on the first night. 
He had hence been led to believe, that 
other cases might be as bad as the one 
which from the subsequent information 
he had better understood. He felt, there- 
fore, that he might have committed him- 
self further than he ought to have done in 
his position. Nothing was more entirely 
consistent than these facts with the state- 
ment he had made, that though he had 
taken this part in July, he was glad that 
the same question was not pressed in 
the November following. As to the refer- 
ence made to this part of the question by 
the noble Duke, it did not appear, even 
from the extract which the noble Mar- 
quess had read, that he had made it 
a prominent part in the former debate ; 
but from what they had heard last night, 
the facts on this part of the case were 
made the foundation of the motion on 
which the House was to determine whe- 
ther they would interfere with a high 
prerogative, and inquire how mercy had 
been exercised by the representative of 
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the Crown in Ireland. 
was the accusation that the noble Mar- 
quess made against him? That a year 
and a half ago he had made for him 
a defence which he did not now make. 
A stranger charge he had never heard. It 
was ridiculous. 
noble Marquess was, that he (Lord Broug- 
ham) attacked him last night, but did not 
attack him a year and a-half ago. Now 
what he said last night was this: that the 
mere circumstance of the noble Marquess 
making a progress through Ireland, was 
no ground whatever for discharging pri- 
soners from the gaols of the country; the 
barbarous practice of letting loose pri- 


soners during a royal progress having been | 


abolished ever since the time of the Plan- 
tagenets. 
Edinburgh and Dublin, being the first 
time that any King of the Brunswick line 
had ever visited those places, or that a 
British King had ever visited Edinburgh 
since the Union, did any mortal either in 


{Mancw 22} 
What, however,| to place the name of the Marquess of 


The complaint of the | 


When George 4th went to | 


Dublin or Edinburgh ever dream of letting | 


out prisoners from the prisons of Dublin 
and not from those of Cork, or from 
the prisons of Edinburgh, and not from 
those of Aberdeen? What he had, there- 
fore, said, was, that the mere circum- 
stance of the Viceroy of Ireland going to 
Limerick or to Cashel, was no reason for 
liberating prisoners from the gaols of those 
places. It was as painful to him as it 


he was reluctantly compelled to defend 
himself, 

The Marquess of Westmeath concurred 
with the noble and learned Lord, as to 
the nature of the return which had been 
produced, At the time he moved for cer- 
tain papers, there were no returns before 
their Lordships relating to these transac- 
tions, and the facts which he then stated 
were taken from a return laid before the 
House of Commons. The bad effects of 
these enlargements of convicted criminals 
had now appeared, and the noble and 
learned Lord having paid attention to the 


statements which had been made, and. 


having observed that the effect of the 
policy pursued by the Government in Ire- 
land had been to dissolve society into 
its elements, it was very natural that 
the noble and learned Lord should have 
taken the course which he did yesterday 
evening. 

The Earl of Roden had felt it his duty 
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|Normanby on the Committee, and still 
hoped that the noble Marquess would 
allow his name to remain on it. 
| The Marquess of Normanby begged to 
state that his objection continued. 

On the motion of the Earl of Roden 
the name of the Duke of Richmond was 
added to the Committee. 


SA OPE TORE TOTO 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, March 22, 1839, 


Minvtes.] Bills. Read a first time :—Mutiny ; Regis- 
tration of Voters (Ireland); Polls at Elections (Ireland). 
— Read a second time :—Election Petitions Trial ; Eecle- 
siastical Appointments Suspension.—Read a third time: 
—Duke of Wellington’s Estate. 

Petitions presented. By Sir MArrHEw Woop, Mr. Alder- 
man CopELAND, and Sir G. CLERK, from several parts of 
the City of London, against the City of London Police 
Bill.—By Mr. Watcace, Lord J. StrevART, Mr. GILLon, 
and Mr. CHALMERS, from a number of places, against any 
further Grant to the Chureh of Secotland.—By Mr. Coi- 
QuHOUN, and Sir G. Clerk, from two or three places, 
for further Grants to the Church of Scotland.—By Lord 
James Stuart, and Mr. BARNARD, from Ayr, and 
Greenwich, against the system of Licensing Publie 
Houses.x— By the Marquess of Douro, from Norwich, 
against the Ecelesiastical Duties and Revenues Bill; also 
against the Registration Act.—By Mr. AGLronBy, from 
Maryport, and Mr. Grote, from Harlow, and Epping, 
in favour of a Uniform Penny Postage.—By Mr. Buck, 
and Sir J. Y. BuLLerR, from two places, against the Re- 
peal of the Corn-laws.—By Mr. ViLuters, from two 
places, for the Repeal of the Corn-laws.—By Mr. O’Con- 
NELL, from several places, for Justice to Ireland. 


Lord 
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John Russell said, I rise to move the post - 
could possibly have been to the noble | 
Marquess to make such observations, but | 


ponement of some of the Orders of the 
Day, and first of all, the committal of the 
Municipal Corporations (Ireland) Bill, 
which I propose shall be taken on Mon- 
day, the 15th of April. In moving this 
postponement, I will take this opportunity 
of stating to the House, that it is my in- 
tention, in the very first week after the re- 
cess, and on one of the first days after the 
holidays shall cease, to ask for the opinion 
of the House with respect to the govern- 
ment of Ireland in late years. It appears 
by the minutes of proceedings of the 
House of Lords, that that House of Par- 
liament, at an early hour this morning, 
appointed a Select Committee to inquire 
into the state of Ireland since 1835, in 
respect of the crimes and outrages which 
had rendered life and property insecure in 
that part of the empire. Now, without 
wishing to enter into an argument with 


respect to the propriety of appointing that 





Committee, which it does not become me, 
particularly at this time, to enter into, | 
think it is obvious that the appointment 
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of such a Committee, fixing the date of 
the commencement of the inquiry in the 
year 1835, and directing the investigation 
to be made upon the subject of crime and 
outrage, and the insecurity of life and 
property, must induce a general belief 
throughout the empire, and more especi- 
ally in that part of the country which it 
affects, that it is intended to transfer the 
executive government of Ireland to a 
select committee of ove House of Parlia- 
ment; and that it is more especially in- 
tended to call into question the exercise 
of one of the highest prerogatives of the 
Crown—the exercise of the prerogative of 
mercy, by calling witnesses before the 
House. I do not say that there may not 
be circumstances which may justify such 
a course—I do not say, at this moment, 
whether there are or are not—and I will not 
enter into the question whether the House 
of Lords may not have had arguments 
adduced before them to justify them to 
adopt such a course; but this I must say, 
that no person can proceed to carry on 
the government of Ireland, as Lord-lieu- 
tenant of that part of the United Kingdom, 
without being assured whether it is the 
intention of the House of Commons that 
those principles which have governed the 
administration of Ireland since 1835 should 
be adhered to, or whether they should be 
now abandoned. In conformity with the 
declaration which Lord Melbourne has 
made at various times, but in conformity, 
more particularly, with one especial de- 
claration of that noble Lord, that he held 
office only so long as he retained the con- 
fidence of the House of Commons, I think 
it incumbent upon me, not leaving it to 
any other Member of Parliament, who 
may not be connected with the Govern- 
ment, to bring the question to an issue 
directly —whether this House adheres to 
the principle upon which the administra- 
tion of the government of Ireland has 
been conducted. I am perfectly aware, 
that with respect to legislative measures, 
there have been cases which have induced 
this House to object to certain measures 
which we ourselves thought ought to be 
adopted, and we have not been able to 
carry them through Parliament, but then 
we have been able to do certainly—we 
have been able, with the confidence, as I 
believe, of one House, and with the for- 
bearance of the other, to carry on the 
administration of Ireland in a way which 
we thought would conduce to the peace 


{COMMONS} 
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and prosperity of that part of the empire. 
It is on this question, then, that I shall 
think it necessary to ask: the opinion of 
this House—whether it is disposed to ap- 
prove of my noble Friend, Lord Ebring- 
ton, who is about to proceed as Lord- 
lieutenant to that country, continuing to 
maintain and execute the law in the same 
manner as hitherto; and he will do so if 
this House is pleased to agree with the 
Ministers upon that subject ; but if it shall 
not be pleased to approve of the continu- 
ance of this plan, and the House think 
that it shall now be abandoned, and that 
other principles shall be adopted and 
maintained, in that case it will be our 
duty to relinquish into other hands the 
government of this country. 

Other Orders of the day postponed. 
The House went into a Committee of 


Suppry—Army Estimares.] Viscount 
Howick then rose to make his statement 
upon the subject of the army estimates. 
He said, that in answer to a question put 
to him on a former evening by the right 
hon. Gentleman, he had stated, that he 
should this evening move for the remainder 
of the amount of the vote which he first 
moved, and he should, in accordance with 
the intention which he had expressed, 
proceed to make his general statement as 
to the difference which existed between 
the estimates he had this year the honour 
of laying on the Table of the House, and 
those which he had proposed on former 
years. Those hon, Gentlemen who were 
in the habit of attending to this subject, 
must be aware, that in a mere regimental 
establishment, there was little difference 
of importance between the estimates of 
this and any preceding years, The ap- 
parent change in the number of cavalry 
proposed, arose from the circumstance of 
a regiment of cavalry being ordered to 
India, in order to increase the establish- 
ment there; and in the same manner there 
was also an apparent increase in the Cape 
corps, which resulted from the transfer to 
the establishment of the corps, of so much 
as it has been found necessary to retain of 
the provincial force, which was raised 
during the Caffre war, and which has hi- 
therto been provided for by a supplemental 
estimate. The charge for the increase 
of the regimental establishment would 
amount altogether to 29,700/.; but the 
greater part of that increase was merely 
nominal, inasmuch as a large propor- 
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tion consisted of cavalry about to pro- 
ceed to India, the expense of which would 
fall upon the East India Company. But, 
although apparently there was little differ- 
ence in the regimental establishment of 
this year compared with former years, 
he felt bound to inform the House that 
there was a very considerable difference 
as to the real amount of force, for the 
expense of which they were this year 
called upon to provide, compared with 
that of former years. In the estimates 
of two years ago, a reduction was made 
of five men to each troop of cavalry, 
and of eight men to each company of 
infantry. A similar decrease took place 
in the West-Indian regiments. ‘The real 
force proposed to be kept up two years ago 
was, as he stated at the time, 8,036 below 
that which was voted upon the regimental 
establishment. In the course of last 
year, in consequence of the disturbances 
which took place in Canada, it was found 
necessary to increase that force to some 
extent. Accordingly the whole of the 
cavalry was completed toa full establish- 
ment, as were in like manner all those 
regiments serving in North America; five 
men being added to each troop of cavalry, 
and eight men to each company of these 
regiments of infantry. ‘he increase which 
was thus effected last year in consequence 
of the disturbances was 2,263 men, but 
beyond this in moving the estimates for 
that year he had stated to the House, that 
it might be necessary, before Parliament 


should be again called upen to discuss | 
|}ing in North America, of 2,263; that 


the army estimates, to make a further 
augmentation of the army. 
to provide for this contingency instead of 
deducting the whole amount of the charge 
of that proportion of each regiment, which 
it was then proposed to keep non-effective 
a smaller diminution only was made, so 
as to give the Government the power at 
the latter end of the year, should circum- 
stances require it, to make a further 
augmentation by completing the regi- 
ments which were still kept upon the re- 
duced establishment. In the years 
1837-38 a reduction had been made from 
the regimental charge of 181,000/., on 
account of non-effective men, which was 
last year reduced to 110,000, and of 
the power with which Government had 
been thus invested use had been made 
during the last winter. In consequence 
of the renewed disturbances in Canada, 
it was deemed expedient, in the month 
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of December last, to give directions that 
all infantry regiments should be raised to 
complete establishments, in the same 
manner as had been already done with 
those serving in North America. This 
would create an augmentation of 5,648 
men. He ought also to inform the House 
that, in comparing the present force with 
that which had been maintained two 
years ago, there was a further addition to 
be considered. Some considerable time 
ago his attention had been attracted to 
the state of the recruiting for regiments 
abroad. It had been the practice to re 
cruit only for vacancies actually reported 
in the ranks of regiments on foreign ser- 
vice, and as fresh casualties had always 
occurred before the first had in this man- 
ner been supplied, the army, was con- 
stantly kept below its estimated strength. 
This circumstance having been brought 
by me under the notice of the Govern- 
ment, it was considered advisable to take 
measures for keeping the army more 
nearly up to its estimated strength, and 
that recruiting should go on, not merely 
for the vacancies which had actually oc- 
curred, but in anticipation of those vacan- 
cies which might be expected from a 
comparison of the usual averages in for- 
mer years. Accordingly the Commander- 
in-chief had been directed to recruit 
1,500 men in anticipation. The result, 
therefore, was, that last year an increase 
had been made by completing, to their 
full establishments, the whole of the 
cavalry and the infantry regiments serv- 
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there was a further addition of 1,500, 
which he had just alluded to, and that 
by completing those regiments of in- 
fantry of the line which had not been 
previously completed to full establish- 
ments, but which it was deemed neces- 
sary to do, in furtherance of the measures 
which had been in progress since Decem- 
ber, there would be a further increase 
of 5,648 rank and file; making a total 
increase of the army, as compared with 
former years, of 9,411 men; and, of 
course, a proportionate diminution in 
the deduction usually made on account 
of non-effective men. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Sir H. Hardinge) 
had asked him a few nights ago whether 
the estimates now proposed would cover 
the whole increase which it was the in- 
tention of Government to make in the 
army. In answer to that question he 
20 
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had conceived to be necessary. It had, 
however, since then been found expedient 
to make some further augmentation of 
the forces in India; but, as the right 
hon. Gentleman was well aware, that aug- 
mentation would not create any addi- 
tional charge upon this country, and 
therefore did not require to be provided 
for by a supplementary estimate. The in- 
crease would be one chiefly, if not en- 
tirely, of rank and file, and of additions | 
to regiments already serving in that coun- 
try; but in whatever manner that 
augmentation should take place, it would 
not be necessary to provide for it by an 
increased expenditure, It would be ne- 
cessary hereafter to propose a supplement- 
ary estimate in order to provide for the 
expenses incurred by keeping up a very 
considerable irregular force in Canada 
of militia and volunteers, which it had 
been found necessary to raise 
country. What the estimate of that 
augmentation of force was, he could not 
say, as it had not yet been received. Be- 
yond these additions, he was not at that 
moment aware that any further increase 
of the army was likely to be required ; 
but of course he need not tell the right 
hon. Gentleman that in making that state- 
ment he did so with reference only to the 
present time, and to present circum- 
stances; as it was impossible for any Go- 
vernment or any Secretary at War, to say 
that it might not be necessary, in the 
course, perhaps, of a short time, to make 
a further augmentation. He could only 
say, that he was not aware of the exist- 
ence of any circumstance creating such a 
necessity, and that, should such necessity 
hereafter arise, it would be to him a mat- 
ter of great surprise and of deep concern, 
He believed there was no further explana- 
tion necessary respecting the difference in 
the amount of forces of this and preceding 
years. As he had already stated, the 
increase, as compared with last year, was 
about 5,600, and, as compared with the 
year before, about 9,400 rank and file. 
Upon the remaining heads of the estimates, 
he had very few observations to offer. 
There were, however, some additions to 
them which he would shortly mention to 
the House. The first he had to point out 
was that of the good-conduct pay. The 
amount of the estimate taken for it last 
year was 4,745/., and he was extremely '1 
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happy to be able to inform the House 
that since then a considerably greater 
number of men had established their claim 
to the advantages held out by it, and that 
this year’s estimate would be the increased 
sum of 6,396/7. Hethought it right to 
call the attention of the House to this 
_part of the expenditure, having had occa- 
‘sion to refer to the subject on a former 
levening. It appeared to him that the 
|working of the warrants which he had 
-had the honour of submitting to his 
|late Majesty as far as it had. hitherto 
been tried, had been extremely satisfac- 
| tory. The House must be aware that 
|according to the provisions of those war- 
| rants, soldiers who enlisted previous to 
| 1833 would not have any advantage in 
| point of pension from the enjoyment of the 
|good conduct pay. Those who enlisted 
since 1833, under the warrant issued dur- 
ing the administration of the war depart- 
/ ment by his right hon. Friend the Presi- 
|} dent of the Board of Control, would be 
allowed under certain regulations either 
the whole or a large portion of the good- 
conduct pay in addition to their pensions, 
Men who enlisted previous to 1833, were 
obliged, if they accepted the good con- 
duct-pay, to give up their right to the 
additional 2d, a-day at the end of fourteen 
years; so that soldiers who had enlisted 
under former warrants had no great in- 
ducement to claim the good-conduct pay. 
It frequently happened that they declined 
doing so, being unwilling to forfeit their 
right to the additional pay; but notwith- 
standing that inducement to decline pre- 
ferring their claim for the good-conduct 
pay, he was happy to be able to state, that 
the number of soldiers who had done so had 
gone on progressively increasing. The year 
after the warrant had been established the 
whole number who preferred their claim 
was 1,944; last year it was 2,491, and 
this year it had increased to 3,284, In 
addition to those soldiers who had claimed 
the advantages of this warrant, a consider- 
able number had also claimed badges of 
good conduct, who did rot wish to give 
up their right to the additional pay at the 
end of the fourteen years, by accepting 
the good conduct pay. The whole number 
who had preferred this claim was 11,764. 
In these, however, a considerable number 
of soldiers, which I have no means of 
ascertaining, must have been counted 
more than once. He could not help say- 
ing, that the number of soldiers who had 
made good their claim to the advantages 
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held out under this warrant was in the 
highest degree satisfactory ; and he trusted 
that hereafter it would be found to be a 
very powerful means of assisting com- 
manding officers, in maintaining the dis- 
cipline of the army without having 
recourse to means of punishment. ‘There 
was also an increase in the estimate 
for beer money of 8 816. With respect 
to provisions, forage, fuel, and light, there 
was a considerable increase upon the ac- 
tual expense incurred—an increase of from | 
190,0002. to 240,0002. A portion of that, 
increase, however, was only atransfer from | 
one estimate to another, ‘The House was) 
aware that when cavalry was serving at | 
home, the expense of forage, &c., was, 
paid out of the ordnance estimates; but 
when serving abroad, out of the army| 
estimates. A considerable number of | 
eavalry having been despatched toCanada, | 
a transfer took place of 11,500/. The) 
remainder of the difference between the 
vote of last year and this arose, from the | 
increased amount of force which it was 
found necessary to maintain abroad. The, 
regimental contingencies, arising princi- | 
pally from theadditional activity used in re- 
cruiting, would be increased 5,000/. There | 
would also be an increase of 15,000/, in 
the expenses of recruiting, which, however, | 
would be in part met by a diminution of 
the sum for the purchase of cavalry horses 
to the amount of 13,100J., leaving the in- 
crease, therefore only 1,900/. There were 
also some new charges this year introduced | 
for the first time into the army estimates. 
One of them was for the sum of 4,500/. for | 
warm clothing for the troops in Canada, 
He conceived that oue of the causes which 
had produced a very considerable and 
injurious effect upon the soldiers in Canada | 
was that of their having been compelled to | 
purchase certain articles of winter clothing, | 
such as fur caps, gloves, and mocassins ; in | 
consequence of which they were placed 
frequently fora long time under stoppages, 
and thus many of them became dis- 
gusted with the service, and deserted. 
Regulations had been adopted, by which 
all soldiers serving in Canada should 
receive from the commencement of the 
first winter’s service 1/. 10s. to furnish 
themselves with those articles; and the 
further sum of 5s. a-year afterwards to 
keep up their stock. It was found im- 
possible to make arrangements for it in 
time for the estimates of last year, and he 
had to inform the House that a consider- 
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able sum had in consequence been issued 
out of the army extraordinaries. It was 
obvious the expense would be much larger 
the first year than subsequent years. He 
believed that a sum of about 18,0004, had 
therefore been issued from the army ex- 
traordinaries, and that not more than about 
4,500/., which was placed upon the es- 
timates of this year, would be required 
for keeping up the stock given to the 
troops. Another new item was the sum of 
2,000/., which it was proposed to grant for 
the purpose of forming libraries in the 
barracks of this country and the colonies. 
This was a part of that general policy 
which had been strongly urged upon the 
Government in that House, and in the 
propriety of which he entirely concurred, 
of endeavouring by all indirect means 
possible to abate crime, and the conse- 
quent necessity of corporal punishment. 
One of the best ways of preventing crime 
was by filling up the hours of leisure by 
some kind of light employment or amuse- 
ment, and thereby removing the cause of 
intemperance, to which men were driven 
when their time hung heavily upon them. 
He found that for a very considerable 
period libraries for the soldiers had been 
established in the territories of the East 
India Company, and, as he was informed, 
with the very best effect. In concert, 
therefore, with the Commander-in-chief, 
and his right hon. and gallant Friend the 
Master-general of the Ordnance, arrange- 
ments had been made by which libraries 
would be provided at all the principal 
stations at home and abroad. They did 
not propose to take a very large vote in 
the present year, because there was neces- 
sarily some difficulty attending the first in- 
troduction of such a system; it would be 
much better to begin by establishing 
libraries in particular places; experience 
would then show how the thing worked, 
and the system might afterwards be ex- 
tended or improved, as circumstance} 
might suggest. The proposal at present 
was, that a room should be set apart in the 
barrack, to be kept lighted and warmed, 
and be in charge of the barrack-master, 
the soldiers being allowed to have the use 
of the books contained in it. He believed 
the soldiers who availed themselves of the 
indulgence would not value it the less for 
having to make a very trifling and almost 
nominal payment as a remuneration to the 
barrack-master for his trouble. Arrange- 
ments were already actively in progress, 
202 
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and he hoped in a very short time books | defraying the expenses of the land forces in 
would be purchased and despatched to the | the United Kingdom, and in the colonies. 
different stations at which it was proposed | The Chairman then put the question, 
the plan should be carried into effect. that 421,382/. be granted to her Majesty 

Sir H. Hardinge inquired whether the | to complete the sum of 3,476,609/. for 
selection of the books would be uniform | the expenses of the land forces from the 
for the different regiments ? | 31st of March, 1839, to the 31st of March, 

Viscount Howi%cksaid, it was not proposed, | 1840. 
that the libraries should be regimental, Sir H. Hardinge said he had heard 
because that plan would involve consider- | nothing from the noble Lord which could 
able expense in removing it along with induce him to change the course he had 
the regimental baggage. The better plan given notice that he should adopt, and if 
seemed to be to have fixed libraries in all no larger force was to be employed, he 
the principal barracks, where the sclec- must state his reasons to the House for 
tion should be varied as much as possible, thinking that force inadequate to the 
so that the troops changing in the course emergency in which the country was now 
of service from one station to another, placed. The army was now called upon 
might take advantage of the variety. He for such services, that if not increased, 
had been in communication with some of those services must press with unusual 
the principal booksellers and publishers, severity on the soldiers, and knowing this, 
who had very handsomely offered to make he felt it to be his duty to state it to the 
a considerable reduction in the retail price House. In entering upon this subject, he 
of the books which might be required for found himself compelled to go into details 
the purpose of establishing these libraries ; | which, however tedious, were almost inse- 
in the meanwhile a good deal of detailed parable from the consideration of the army 
arrangement was necessary, and he hoped estimates. The course he should pursue 
soon to be enabled to say, that the plan’ was that of showing what the army now 
was ready to be carried into effect. With did, and by so doing to lay sufficient 
a view also, to maintain the discipline of grounds for coming to the conclusion that 
the troops without resorting to flogging, the present force was wholly inadequate 
the estimates contained a vote of 10,000/. for the proper discharge of those duties. 
towards improving the means of punish- , ‘The noble Lord stated, that there was an 
ment by imprisonment in particular bar- increase in the land force establishment ; 
rack stations. He hoped, that every bar- | but, in point of fact, there was no real 
rack station at home and abroad, would augmentation. There was nothing more 
shortiy possess adequate means of inflict- than an anticipation of the numbers re- 
ing that punishment without having re- | quisite to meet the recruiting for the regi- 
course to the present system of confining ments abroad. The Duke of Wellington 
soldiers in a gaol along with ordinary of- had laid dowa the principle, in 1829, 
fenders for every breach of military disci- that the best mode of saving expense was 
pline. There was an increase in the land by suspending the recruiting; and in 1830 
force vote of 168,421/., together with a it was accordingly suspended, and a con- 
net increase on the staff of 2,793/. He siderable reduction made in consequence. 
did not think it necessary to go into any In 1831, 1832, and 1833, under Earl 
details on the heads of the non-effective Grey’s government, the recruiting depart- 
estimate; they were stated so fully in the ment was increased to the establishment 
printed papers, that any Gentleman taking | of 1829, but in 1834 it was again sus- 
an interest in the subject would be fully | pended by Lord Melbourne’s government. 
able to understandthem. He would only Since that period the diminution had gone 
say, that after deducting the amount of on increasing, and the recruiting had been 
the decrease in the non-effective from the suspended until the diminution of the 
increase of the effective estimate, there forees in 1837 amounted to 8,036 men. 
was a net increase of 140,852/., including, In November, 1837, when the insurrection 
however, the whole force at the Cape for broke out in Canada, the army, was, there- 
the present year. He should now move, fore, 8,000 men below even the number of 
that the sum of 421,383/. being the a peace establishment. In 1838 the noble 
balance of the amount required beyond Lord brought in an estimate to augment 
the sum voted upon account the other the army by the number of 2,000 men, 
eyening be granted to her Majesty, for | owing to the civil war which had broken 
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out in Canada; but so far froin this beingan 
addition to the army, even after the present 

roposed augmentation of 5,700 men, there 
would be a deficiency of the proper peace 
establishment. He repeated that the noble 
Lord now brought forward an estimate 
proposing an augmentation of 5,500 men ; 
but even that would only bring the army 
up to the proper number of its peace esta- 
blishment, and could, therefore, be con- 
sidered as no augmentation. In_ his 
opinion this number was wholly inade- 
quate for the present exigencies of the 
service, and the pressure would fall chiefly 
on the troops of the line. There were 


103 battalions of infantry, consisting of 


740 men each. The foot guards were 
4,656 men, inclusive of those in Canada. 
The number of infantry of the line might 
be taken at a total of 76,000 men, exclu- 
sive of 20,000 in the East Indies. In the 
West Indies there were 14,800 men, in 
New South Wales 2,960, in Canada and 
North America, 13,000, and in the other 
colonies about 20,000. This would make 
up about 50,000 men. 
men belonging to regiments of the line 
employed abroad, was 50,000; the num- 
ber of the line at home amounted to 
26,000; thus the number of men serving 
in regiments of the line, exclusive of those 
in the East Indies, was 76,000, divided 
into 103 battalions, The regiments at 
home were composed of twenty-one bat- 
talions, each of which contained fifteen 
companies, and there were fifty-six depots. 
The result was, that there were two inen 
serving abroad to one at home. It would 
be worth while to know the number of the 
deficiency that arose from casualties, and 
besides this, there was 8,000 to be de- 
ducted for recruits at home. They might, 
then, take one-third of the 26,000 for re- 
cruits. Allowing, however, for casualties 
and absences, instead of 26,000 men there 
would be only 21,000 at quarters, of which 
only three-fourths could be termed sol- 
diers, as the elder soldiers were constantly 
being sent abroad. Thus they would 
have, instead of 26,000, only 17,000 men 
at home that could be properly termed 
soldiers. They might, then, say that there 
were twenty-one complete battalions at 
home; he believed that one battalion had 
returned in 1835, and also another in 
1836, and they were now called for again 
for foreign service: at this rate, a regi- 
ment after serving twenty years in India 
might be sent in two years to Gibraltar, 
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the Mediterranean, or the West Indies. 
This, he was convinced, the committee 
would agree with him in thinking was a 
heavy pressure on the soldiers and re- 
cruits, and was most. severely felt on 
our establishments. ‘Taking the cavalry 
in the same way, there were twenty-six 
regiments, twenty-one of which were at 
home. Excluding the three regiments of 
the household cavalry, they had 5,700 ca- 
valry at home, and 3,500 in India. Tak- 
ing, then, the number of infantry of the 
line abroad at 56,000 and those at home 
at 26,000 men, with the number of ca- 
valry he had just stated, as well as the 
number in India, they had altogether 
96,000 men. In Great Britain he could 
not help feeling that the number of men 
was too small; and although there had 
been an increase of 10,000 men in the 
army estimates, there were not more men 
at home than there were in 1832 and 1833, 
during Earl Grey’s administration. In 
addition to this, the noble Viscount, the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, having 
chosen to take 1,000 marines from their 
duties at home, and send them to the 
coast of Spain, the soldiers of the line 
had also to perform the duties of these 
men at home. Taking, then, the account 
as he had just stated it, they would have 
21,000 for the number of soldiers of the 
line at home, 3,000 for the number of 
Guards, and 5,700 for the number of ca- 
valry, making altogether 29,700; or, 
taking them at round numbers, at 30,000 
as the number of effective men for Eng- 
land and Ireland. If, then, this was to be 
taken as the number of soldiers, there 
would be 10,000 men at home less than 
there was at the commencement of 1794, 
Allusion had repeatedly been made to the 
state of excitement that prevailed in several 
parts of the country, and her Majesty in 
her gracious Speech from the Throne, had 
denounced the persevering efforts that had 
been made in some parts of the country, to 
excite in the minds of her subjects feelings 
of disobedience and resistance to the laws, 
and to recommend dangerous and illegal 
practices; in addition to this, the noble 
Viscount, the Prime Minister, thought 
himself called upon in the other House to 
say that the manner in which the meetings 
were carried on in some of the manufactur- 
ing districts by torchlight, and in the night, 
was most formidable and alarming, and 
was most favourable to those inclined 
to distract the public peace, and that it 
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was necessary that great care and watch- 
fulness should be exercised with regard to 
them, and this had been confirmed in that 
House by the noble Lord the Secretary 
for the Home Department. Was it, then, 
a proceeding that could be justified on the 
part of the Government to come down to 
that House, when the country was ad- 
mitted to be in a state of great excitement, 
and that there were persons endeavouring 
to disturb the public peace, and ask for a 
force of 10,000 men less than they had in 
1794? He would not dwell upon the pro- 
position recommending warm clothing for 
the soldiers serving in Canada, further than 
to say that he wasextremely glad, that it 
had been made, and he was well satisfied 
that it would prove a great consideration 
to the soldiers having to serve in inclement 
climates. The noble Lord was well aware 
that for many years he (Sir Henry Hard- 
inge) had not opposed the army estimates, 
whether proposed by the noble Lord or by 
any other Secretary at War. But locking, 
then, at the change that had taken place 
both as regarded our colonies and also the 
events that affected our foreign relations 
since the administration of Earl Grey in 
1833 and 1834, and in allusion to the cir- 
cumstances that he had just alluded to at 
home, he thought that he was bound in 
stating that a much stronger force was re- 
quired than they now had: that was, that 
the estimates brought forward by the 
noble Lord were inadequate. Independ- 
ently of everything that had occurred at 
home he felt that the circumstances that 
had recently happened abroad, and which 
were so deeply interesting to the nation, 
rendered it necessary that they should have 
a larger number of men. He should not 
object to the proposal of establishing 
libraries made by the noble Lord, nor to 
the other minor improvements made by 
him; but he thought that the present es- 
timate, which was mercly the peace esta- 
blishment which Earl Grey had maintained 
in 1833 and 1834, was a force quite in- 
adequate to the services to be performed. 
There were circumstances ofa very critical 
nature passing abroad, which rendered it 
necessary that this country should be fully 
prepared. He would call the attention of 
the Committee to a consideration of the 
state of affairs in India. That required 
Parliament, as he conceived, to make an 
immediate addition to the number of our 
forces in that part of ourempire. He had 
been told that that matter was of no im- 
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portance to the House of Commons, as the 
fast India Company paid the expense of 
any regular troops which we sent there. 
Allowing that to be the case, it was stilla 
matter of importance to the army, as the 
additional regiments which we sent out 
there were sent out at the expense of the 
other regiments which had left here on 
service, and to any regiment which waskept 
in India beyond its regular time it was little 
satisfaction to be told, that the East India 
Company would defray the expense of its 
being kept there. On the other hand, if 
the regiments now in India and in Ceylon 
were brought home on the completion of 
their regular period of service, that would 
oceasion an additional pressure on the 
troops which remained there. He would 
not enter on the present occasion into a 
consideration of the political state of India. 
It was one, however, which was the sub- 
ject of deep anxiety to every man who re- 
flected upon it. Neither would he enter 
into a consideration of thetreaty which the 
Governor-general had made with Runjeet 
Singh, as his right hon. Friend the Mem. 
ber for Pembroke had already given notice 
of a motion upon it. He would not say 
whether it were wise or prudent in Lord 
Auckland to promulgate the terms of that 
treaty throughout the wholeofIndia. He 
would merely allude to that part of it in 
which the British army in India was con- 
cerned, and he found from that document 
that the British army was on its march 
from the Indus to Cabul, a distance of 
600 miles, to put Schah Soojah on the 
throne of Cabul, and to remain there until 
he was firmly fixed on his throne, and until 
the independence of Afghanistan was es- 
tablished. That would be an operation of 
great difficulty; but whoever went there— 
and he was glad to find that Sir John 
Keene had the command of the expedition 
—he was certain that everything would be 
done which courage on thepart of the men 
and talent and experience on the part of 
their commander could possibly effect. 
He should be sorry to say a word that 
could discourage those who had the charge 
of that operation ; but, as its fate would 
be decided before the reports of their de- 
bate could reach India, he thought that he 
might be permitted to say even now that 
the operation was a delicate one. Having 
to march so far from their lines of com- 
munication, and to make arrangements 
along their line of march for their supplies 
of provisjons and for their means of trans- 
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port, the army would undoubtedly have a 
difficult operation before it. But before 
he stated his opinion on the state of India, 
he would address a few words to the Com- 
mittee to show that our army there was not 
in that state of preparation {in which it 
ought to be. . 
opposite on a former occasion had said 
that he would avail himself of the oppor- 
tunity to correct a statement which had 
been made elsewhere respecting the de- 
ficiency of troops in the East Indies, and 
respecting our carrying on a war there upon 
a reduced peace establishment. He (Sir 
H. Hardinge) would not say whether the 
force now in India was sufficient or not for 
the emergency in which our empire there 
was now placed; but this he would say, 
that it was less now than it had ever been 
on any previous occasion, If he could 
show, that the state of India now was more 
critical than it had been during the last 
Burmese war in 1825, he imagined that he 
should satisfy the committee that the state- 
ment made elsewhere was not so incorrect 
as the right hon. Gentleman had asserted. 
The right hon, Gentleman had also stated 
that 3,000 additional men were to be sent 
to India——namely a regiment from the 
Maaritius, and another from Ceylon. 
Now, the right hon. Gentleman might be 
able to geta regiment from the Mauritius, 
although 6,000 slaves were about to be 
emancipated there, and he might also be 
able to get two battalions from Ceylon ; 
but he (Sir H. Hardinge) thought that 
even then he should be able to show that 
our force in India was lesst han it had 
been on any previous occasion, while 
the difficulties of India were infinitely 
greater. Let them look at the state of the 
army which was under orders for Can- 
dahar. There were two corps which 
were to march upon that country. It hap- 
pened however that these troops had 
not moved during the months of December 
and January, in consequence of a want of 
provisions, and of the means of transport. 
He would not enter into the political ques- 
tion, whether we had any right to go 
among the Ameers of Sinde, and to invade 
their territories in order to proceed against 
Afghanistan, but he thought that he had 
shown decisively that our military enter- 
prise in that quarter would be one of 
very great difficulty. The right hon. 
Gentleman had also said, that he should 
move an armament to the Nepaulese 
frontier, in consequence of the military 


activity of that people, He (Sir H, Har- 
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dinge) would only remind the Committee, 
that the last time our army was in Nepaul 
we were under the necessity of collecting 
a force of 30,000 men, besides the reserves. 
That army operated in three divisions : 
and only one of them was successful, 
namely, that under Sir David Ochterlony. 
Nepaul had a frontier of 600 miles: and 
if it were true that there was a hostile 
feeling against us throughout the whole of 
that part of India, it might be well for us 
that we had our own territories to fall back 
upon. With the King of Ava, who had 
refused even to see our envoy, Colonel 
Benson, we had been for some time on 
such terms, that if we were not absolutely 
at war at present with the Burmese, all 
the preparations for war were ready. He 
would not say that it would be necessary 
for us to operate, as we had done before, 
on the river Irraquoddy : but he recollected 
that the last time we had done so 30,000 
men were employed, and such a loss of 
life took place during the operations, from 
the insalubrity of the climate, that he be- 
lieved Sir A. Campbell had never been 
able to set more than 5,000 men in line 
at any one period. Rajah-Pootaua was then 
quiet. Burtpore had been captured by 
assault, and it was merely on our eastern 
frontier that we had anything to fear from 
an attack on the Burmese. He contended, 
then, that as we had jealousy within and 
hostility without our territories in India, 
and as a feeling of discontent had been 
generated among the native population of 
Bengal in consequence of our late proceed« 
ings respecting the resumption of lands, 
he had made out a case for looking at the 
state of our military preparations in India. 
Now, what was that state of preparation ? 
He would take the amount of our force 
during the last war in which we were 
engaged in India—the Burmese war of 
1825 and 1826—and would compare it 
with our force in 1837, which, after Lord 
W. Bentinck had made his military reforms, 
was to be our paramount peace establish- 
ment. The numbers were taken from 
certain tables published by the East India 
Company, and he would add to our force 
in 1837, 24,000 men, which had since 
been added tothe Indian army. In the 
year 1826 our army in India consisted of 
an European force of 30,782 men, and of 
a native force of 260,273 men, making an 
aggregate of 291,055 men. In the year 
1837 it consisted of an European force of 
30,340 men, and of a native force of 
150,000 men, making an aggregate of 
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180,340 men. There was a difference, country than we had in 1827. If then, under 
then of more than 110,000 men between | such circumstances, they had such a di- 
the number of troops we had in India in | minution in their military establishments 
1826 and in 1827. He ought to add, that | in India, it was a matter weli worthy the 
in the latter year all those troops which | consideration of the House and the Go- 
might be considered as supplementary | vernment, and he felt that he should not 
troops, might be taken at 16,000 men. have done his duty to the country if 
He must repeat, however, that the result he had not brought it thus prominently 
to which he had come from his calculations, | forward. He would say nothing at pre- 
was, that we had 110,000 men less in| sent of our occupation of the island of 
India in 1837 than we had in 1826. Now, | Karak, or of our attack upon Aden, or of 
giving the right hon. Gentleman credit for | the manifesto of Lord Auckland. He 
the augmentation of 24,000 men, which | would not enter at present into the consi- 
he had made to our Indian army, he found | deration of the question whether that ma- 
that there was at present a diminution in | nifesto did or did not contain Lord Auck- 
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our forces of 86,000 men as compared 
with the year 1826, and giving him fur- 
ther credit for the 16,000 supplementary | 
provincial troops, there was a diminution | 
of at least 70,000 men. He found this | 
position of his corroborated by the evi- 
dence given by Colonel Salmond, the 
military secretary of the Bengal Govern- 
ment, before a Committee of the tlouse 
of Commons in 1832, in which he ad- 
mitted that there had been a reduction of 
71,000 in the army of the Presidency of 
Bengal i in the interval between the years | 
1826 and 1832. He had thought it right | 
to call the notice of the Committee to this 
point; but the right hon. 
doubt, had information which would sa- 
tisfy the House that the state of India 
did not require 70,000 men in arms more 
than what we had at the present moment. 
There was another point connected with | 
this part of the subject, on which he 


wished to say a few words. He found that | 


in 1827 there were in India 26,000 King’s | 
troops; by the present estimate he saw 
that there were now only 20,000 King’s | 
troops there. From what the noble Lord | 
had said respecting his plan of anticipating 
casualties—a plan of which he (Sir H. 
Hardinge did not disapprove, as he thought 
it wise to be prepared with the means 
of filling up casualties as soon as they took 


place)—he would suppose that, instead of | 


the 20,000 King’s troops mentioned in the 
estimate, he had 21,000 of them in India. 
The noble Lord had said that he had an 
addition of 3,000 troops to send to India 
[Lord Howick, ** No!” |—well, then sup- 
posing that the noble Lord had 21,000 
King’s troops in India, which was 1,000 
more than his estimate, he (Sir H. Har- 
dinge had made out that we had at the 
present moment, under all the circum- 
stances of emergency in which India was 
involved, 5,000 less King’s troops in that 


Gentleman, no | 





|land’s real and genuine sentiments. He 
would not even allude to the hostile de- 
signs of Russia and Persia. He would 
only say, that we were engaged in offensive 
operations in India both on the side of Ar- 
/racan and on the side of Persia, and would 
leave the Committce to judge whether our 
| present amount of force was adequate to 
such undertakings. Having thus disposed 
| of the state of India, he would now pro- 
;ceed to the consideration of the state of 
| Canada, The noble Lord had informed 
the Committee, that it was impossible for 
him to give any estimate of the expense 
of the irregular forces now in arms in 
Canada for the ensuing year. But the 
noble Lord must be aware of the expense 
|which was incurred on their account 
during the last year, and which amounted, 
it was said, to half a million. He thought 
that the noble Lord ought to furnish the 
| Committee with an account of the expen- 
| diture of last year, in order that it might 
be able to form some judgment as to the 
|expenditure of the present year. He was 
well aware of the difficulty that there was 
| in forming an estimate of expenses not yet 
incurred; but he hoped, that the noble 
‘Lord would inform the Committee what 
number of militia was kept up and paid by 
the Government in Canada at the present 
‘time. The Earl of Durham had stated in 
his report on Canada, that the expense of 
these irregular forces was one third more 
than the expense of the same number of 
regular troops would be. Now, if the 
Earl of Durham, the late Governor-ge- 
neral of Canada, were of that opinion, it 
became the duty of her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to lose no time in entering into 
an examination upon that point: for if 
the expense of the irregular forces was to 
that of the regular forces as three to one, 
it became a question whether we ought 
not to increase our army to that amount, 
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rather than occupy the farmers of Canada 
in military service, to the great detriment 
of the agriculture of that province. He 
entirely agreed with that part of her Ma- 
jesty’s Speech in which she declared her 
firm determination to maintain the au- 
thority of her Crown in Canada. He was 
one who was prepared not only to main- 
tain the authority of the Crown in that 
country, but also to show to our British | 
fellow-subjects there that we had a high | 
opinion of their loyalty and attachment to | 
this country, and that we should do all in | 
our power to rescue them from the dread- | 
ful state of suffering in which they were | 
now involved. Whatever might be the 
difference of our opinions as to the causes | 
of the late insurrection, and as to the | 
conduct or misconduct of this or that | 
Administration towards Canada, no man | 
could deny, that our unfortunate fellow- | 
subjects there were entitled to our assist- | 
ance in the most effective way in which it | 
could be given. Besides, it was not only | 
good feeling, but good policy also, that | 
required us to do this, for there was some- | 
thing in showing the sympathizers and the | 
land pirates of the frontier states of Ame- 
rica, that we were determined at all ha- | 
zards to maintain the sovereignty of the | 
Queen and the security of her subjects. | 
The sooner we placed Canada in a state | 
of security, the more honourable would it | 

| 

| 





be to the Crown, and the more conducive 
to the prosperity of our fellow-subjects 
there. He should conceive, that by this | 
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aggression by force, and that he must 
carry his orders into effect, if he (the go- 
vernor of Maine) did not immediately 
withdraw his troops from the disputed ter- 
ritory? There could not, he conceived, 
be any doubt that Sir John Harvey never 
would have stated, that he had received 
the commands of her Majesty to repel by 
force any incursions from Maine unless he 
had received instructions to that effect. 
If he had received such instructions, let 
the Committee consider what was the state 
of military preparation in the province of 
Maine. ‘That province was as large as 
half Ireland. Its militia consisted of 
Its legislature had granted 
800,000 dollars, which was somewhere 
about 170,000. sterling, to equip 10,000 
militia, to take and defend the disputed 
territory, When under these circum- 
stances the Government ordered that gal- 
lant officer, Sir John Harvey, to repel 
force by force, one would suppose, that 
it had provided him with an amount of 
force sufficient to carry her Majesty’s com- 
mands into full effect. What, then, was 
the peace establishment of the two colonies 
of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick? 
Those two provinces—for there was no 
military communication between Halifax 
and Quebec, which were 600 miles apart 
—were completely isolated from the Ca- 
nadas, and depended on nothing but their 
communication with the West Indies, or 
with the mother country by sea. Having 
stated the situation of the two provinces of 
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time the Government ought to have placed; Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, and 
Sir John Colborne in a state of security| also the military force of the province of 
against all attack, and though he was sure! Maine, he would ask the Committee what 
that that gallant officer would do all that | they thought was the probable amount of 
man could do for the defence and preser-| force under Sir John Harvey’s command. 





vation of that colony, he was afraid that 
the number of troops at present there was 
not more than sufficient, if indeed they | 
were sufficient, for that purpose. When | 
he looked at the state of the colony of 
New Brunswick, he saw that there, be- 
yond all question, we were not in that 
state of preparation in which we ought to 
be. He would ask any Member of her 
Majesty’s Government—he would ask the 
Under Secretary for the Colonies, what 
was the state of our military force in New 
Brunswick when Sir John Harvey, a man 
whom he loved as a private friend, and 
respected as a gallant and experienced 
Officer, felt it his duty to inform the Go- 
vernment of Maine, that he had received 
the commands of her Majesty to repel 





That gallant officer had four battalions as 
a peace establishment for Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick. Under these circume 
stances, every one would suppose, that 
Government before it issued these orders 
to Sir John Harvey had placed under his 
command eight, ten, or twelve battalions. 
Now the fact was, that when Sir John 
Harvey made that threat to the governor 
of Maine, he had only one weak battalion 
under his command in Nova Scotia. He 
believed that, at the moment when this 
letter was written, Sir J. Harvey had 
not 350 bayonets at his command. Sir 
Colin Campbell, at Halifax, had only 
four companies, and Sir John Harvey not 
more than six weak companies, with 
some thousand militia, He must say 
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that, under these circumstances, it was a 
very great dereliction of duty in 
Government to leave this gallant officer 
in a state so degrading, for thus he must 
term it, as to be incapable of giving effect 
to the declaration he had made. Sir 
John Harvey, writing to Governor Fair- 
field, in February last, asserts, that he 
must either fail in his duty by ‘ abstain- 
ing from the fulfilment of the command 
of his Sovereign, or, by acting up to those 
commands, place the two countries in a 
state of border collision, if not the two 
nations in a state of immediate and active 
hostility.” Did this passage not prove, 
that the governor had received those or- 
ders? If he had received those orders, 
it was the bounden duty of Government 
to have given him the means of carrying 
them into effect, and not to have left him 
in the degrading position of one who had 
made a threat which he was unable to 
carry into execution. Mr. Fox, the Bri- 
tish Minister Extraordinary at Washing- 
ton, had since issued a memorandum, in 
which he cancelled the orders of her Ma- 
jesty, and said to General Harvey, ‘ al- 
though you have told the Governor of 
Maine that you will move in obedience to 
the commands of her Majesty, and repel 
force by force, the Minister at Washington 
tells you, that you shall do no such thing, 
and, therefore, you must not move.” He 
knew nothing more childish or degrading 
in the conduct of Government than to 
give orders of a warlike description, which 
in reality, the Minister at Washington was 
afterwards obliged to cancel. For his 
own part, he quite approved of Mr Fox’s 
conduct ; he thought it was in the highest 
degree, prudent and wise — he thought, 
that Minister had no alternative, for there 
was nothing he (Sir H. Hardinge) should 
more deprecate than a war between Great 
Britain and America. Notwithstanding 
the provocation which was given by the 
hostile speeches made in the Senate of 
the United States, he should be sorry if 
anything escaped any hon, Member of 
this House which could have the effect of 
irritating the public mind on this subject. 
He understood we were to have an acces- 
sion of force in each of the two provinces 
of North America, and from what quarter 
did the House suppose it was to come ? Two 
battaltons, in the depth ofa north American 
winter, were to come from the West Indies 
to those provinces, One had come from 
Barbadoes, and had actually arrived at its 
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destination, after Sir J. Harvey had writ- 
ten the letter to which he had referred. 
After such a change of climate it was im- 
possible that the battalion could under- 
take the duties of soldiers at this season 
of the year. He was sure any bon. Mem- 
who had served in Canada, and he saw a 
noble Lord opposite who had just returned 
from that country, must know, that no 
man just come from the West-Indies, was 
capable of standing sentry at night in Ca- 
nada. He had in his possession some 


facts, which he did not choose to mention. 


tothe House, proving most strongly, and 
more than strongly, very unpleasantly, the 
effects of climate on these men. If this 
was to be the mode in which the relief of 
the forces now serving in Canada was to 
be accomplished, it might be as well to 
look at the state of the West-Indies them- 
selves. One battalion was removed from 
Barbadoes, another from Jamaica. It had 
been the custom, when he (Sir H. Har- 
dinge) was in office, to keep one of these 
islands as a_ reserved station, whence, in 
case of need, a reinforcement might be 
sent to any garrison which stood in need 
of it. Therefore, he should not have the 
smallest objection, in any ordinary circum- 
stances, to the removal of regiments from 
the West-Indies to North America. At 
the proper season of the year it might be 
avery advisable plan; but the objection 
he entertained was, to removing them at 
this season of the year in consequence of 
the emergencies of the public service. To 
expect them todo the duty of soldiers 
under such circumstances, was perfectly 
futile; it was impossible the men could 
be equal to it. When the letter to which 
he had referred was written, the battalion 
coming from Jamaica appeared to be ex- 
pected. He rather thought, that instead 
of being able to spare a battalion for New 
Brunswick, Jamaica was just now ina 
condition to need an additional battalion 
very much itself. The Under-Secretary 
of State for the Colonies had given notice 
on the part of Government, of a bill to 
suspend the Assembly of Jamaica, and he 
had read a letter written by the Marquess 
of Sligo, ex-governor of that Colony, in 
which that noble Lord stated most dis- 
tinctly, that the Government and the Le- 
gislature being at variance, it was abso- 
lutely impossible they could go on; that 
the police would not execute the order of 
the magistrates, and that no law at present 
existed in Jamaica, This was the state 
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of things in which Government ventured 
to remove from Jamaica a battalion which 
could not possibly perform efficient service 
in Canada. He understood, that the 
Jamaica battalion had been ready to em- 
bark for a considerable time, and why 
could it not sail? Did the House wish 
to hear why it had not been able to move ? 
The reason why it had not been able to 
sail was, that the whole of her Majesty's 
squadron belonging to the North Ameri- 
can station, the whole of the squadron 
usually divided between Halifax, Bermuda, 
and the West-Iadies, with the exception 
of one or two small vessels, had gone to 
Vera Cruz, so that in fact there was not a 
single ship of war able to convey the bat- 
talion from Jamaica. When the battalion 
got to its destination it would be inefficient; 
a single invalid battalion was to assist 
another battalion in repelling the aggres- 
sion of the whole force of the northern 
states of America. He must say, that it 
was a most wretched, a most miserable 


business, involving too, the character of 


her Majesty, to issue in her name com- 
mands to her officers, which the Govern- 
ment at home would not afford them the 
means of executing. This was a step 
which, in his opinion, would attach dis- 
credit to her Majesty’s councils. Snch 
were some of the reasons why it appeared 
to him, that her Majesty’s forces should be 
increased. He might go to other stations 
Bermuda for instance. All who were con- 
versant with the interestsof our West- Indian 
and North American possessions must know 
that Bermuda was one of our most im- 
portant posts—a station where the navy 
could be refitted with the greatest ease, 
where during the last war we had about 
2,000,000/7. value in stores, where our 
ships (such was the safety of the anchor- 
age) could at all times take refuge. This 
island had been fortified at very great 
expense; for some years 5,000 convicts 
had been engaged on the works, and it 
was most important in every point of view 
that this island should be maintained in a 
state of perfect security. For a long time 
even after the determination of the sympa- 
thisers in the United States to attack us 
had been known, the force at Bermuda 
was never greater than a small battalion of 
480 or 500 men, perfectly inadequate to 
do the duties of the station. Considering 
that this post was one of great conse- 
quence, that immense sums had been ex- 
pended upon it, and that the efficiency of 
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the navy in those seas was chiefly to be 
secured by means of it, it was indispens- 
able, that it should be in safe keeping. 
To what quarter were they to look for 
further reinforcements, should they be 
needed, to increase our army in America, 
in the event of the dispute between New 
Brunswick and Maine becoming more 
serious? Not to the West Indies, from 
which two battalions had already been 
iwithdrawn. Not to the Canadas, for 
communication between these provinces 
and New Brunswick was impracticable, 
separated as they were by a wilderness of 
400 or 500 miles. In the other colonies 
every man was required. From the lonian 
islands not one could be spared, from 
Malta not one. From Gibraltar, perhaps, 
one battalion more could be squeezed, if 
they could bring themselves to inflict great 
additional hardship on the troops now in 
garrison there. It really appeared to him 
absolutely necessary, that Government 
‘should look to the state of the army— 
should fairly consider the amount of work 
done by it, and apply themselves to the 
| question, whether it was their duty to in- 
|crease the military force. He had now 
shown, that of the infantry 0,000 were 
abroad, and only 26,000 at home, and that 
| they underwent in consequence the most 
|severe hardship. They were three years 
lat home, and ten abroad. In ordinary 
icircumstances they endured great priva- 
'tions, and when an emergency arose, the 
number must be increased to maintain the 
efficiency of the force unimpaired. If the 
pressure were only temporary, he should 
say, asa military man, let the increased 
labour fall upon the army rather than any 
permanent augmentation of the force 
should occur; but if it were not tempo- 
rary, then he said, it was the duty of Go- 
vernment to be prepared for the increased 
difficulties that must result from any emer- 
gency, and he contended they were not 
prepared. He had shown the condition of 
our weak force in New Brunswick at the 
time when collision with Maine was about 
to occur. He had shown the inefficient 
state of the garrison at Bermuda, which 
they ought to keep under sure lock and 
key. He had referred to the present con- 
dition of the West Indies, which loudly 
demanded, that the force there stationed 
should not be diminished. He had estab- 
lished his assertion of the extreme danger 
resulting from the circumstances of an 














army in India, and he thought he had said 
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enough to show, that it was incumbent on 
Government to turn their attention to the 
subject, and that the statement of his 
noble Friend regarding the deficiency of 
troops was not a mere haphazard asser- 
tion. He could assure the House, that he 
looked on the amount of force proposed 
in the present estimates to be inadequate, 
because he knew what soldiers had to en- 
counter abroad. In ancient or modern 
history there was no instance of any army 
having done so much service as the Bri- 
tish. The noble Lord and right hon. 
Gentleman opposite ought to reflect, that 
that army had conquered for this country, 
and now kept possession of, one-tenth part 
of the globe, and 150,000,000 of sub- 
jects, and they ought not to place it in a 
position that must overwhelm it with risks 
and difficulties, which it ought never in 
justice to be required to encounter. 
Viscount Howick said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had made a statement, which 
no doubt, deserved very serious attention 
and consideration. In endeavouring to 
meet that statement, he would first ad- 
dress himself to the particular points 
touched upon by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and then say a word upon the ge- 
neral principle involved in his remarks. 
The right hon. Gentleman had adverted 
to the pressure of the colonial service 
upon the infantry of the army. He had 
stated, most truiy, that the important 
point to be considered was, the pressure 
upon the infantry of the line, since the 
pressure of the cavalry and guards could 
not be considered in any respect exces- 
sive. He (Lord Howick) agreed with the 
right hon. Gentleman, and he had him- 
self stated to the House in former years, 
that the pressure of service on the infantry 
of the line was extremely severe; but he 
begged to observe, that the pressure at the 
presenttime, as shown bythe proportions of 
troops stationed at home and abroad, was 
not greater than it had been at former 
periods. He would call the attention of 
the House to a statement of the proportion 
of infantry stationed at home and abroad 
in different years, which, anticipating this 
discussion, he had taken care to procure, 
and he could select those years which gave 
the clearest view of the average state. In 
1820 there were, on the whole establish- 
ment of the army at home, 26,650 rank 
and file; abroad, including India 41,770 ; 
showing the proportion to be sixty-one 
per cent, abroad, and thirty-nine at home. 
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In 1823 the proportion was sixty-three 
per cent abroad. He took the amount of 
strength up to which the regiments were 
severally allowed to recruit—-— 

Mr. Hume here interrupted the noble 
Lord to remark, that the estimates of 1823 
was 72,000 men, while that of the present 
year was 89,000. 

Viscount Howick said, his statement 
related exclusively to the infantry ; and 
he was taking the actual number of men 
ordered to be kept up by the Government. 
In 1823, the number of men in India and 
the colonies was 38,700, at home 23,000, 
showing the proportion to be sixty-three per 
cent. abroad, and twenty-seven at home: 
In 1830, there were 41,440 in India, and 
the colonies, and 28,140 in this country ; 
giving a proportion of sixty per cent, 
abroad and forty at home. In the pre- 
sent year the number abroad, _ in- 
cluding India was to be 47,000, at home, 
and coming home 29,137. The right 
hon. Gentleman he perceived objected to 
his including among the troops at home 
the regiments on their passage from foreign 
stations; but, at all events, for the pur- 
pose of the comparison he was now insti- 
tuting, there could be no objection to the 
principle on which the statement was 
made, since it was the same for the pre- 
sent as for other years. In 1830, when 
the right hon. Gentleman was Secretary at 
War, and in the present year, the propor- 
tions of infantry of the line stationed at 
home and abroad were precisely the 
same. In each year the proportion 
abroad was sixty, that at home forty 
per cent. He thought this statement 
would show, that there was no such very 
greatly increased pressure of service on the 
infantry of the line as the right hon. 
Gentleman would lead the House to ima- 
gine. It was but fair to admit, how- 
ever, that this statement must be received 
with some allowance, for it was perfectly 
true that although the per centage of the 
force at home and abroad, had not varied 
to the disadvantage of the army, the num- 
berof years for whick theservice of battalions 
abroad continued had been augmented. 
This effect had resulted from the estab- 
lishment of the dépdt system, which had 
been only five years in operation in 1830. 
With a similar proportion of force abroad, 
no regiment had been so long abroad in 
1830 as at present, and the regiments 
next for foreign service in that year had 
been a longer time at home than was 
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now the case. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, who was an advocate of the dépot 
system, would recollect, that it had been 
adopted for the purpose of diminishing 
the pressure, allowing the interchange 
between men in regiments and in dépot 
companies. How far it had answered 
that purpose, it was not now his busi- 
ness to inquire, but he knew, that the 
proportion of infantry of the line abroad 
was not greater now, even with the exi- 


gencies of Canadian affairs, than it had | 


been when the right hon. Gentleman 
was Secretary at War; and if it were 
true that the proportion of years spent 
abroad by the regiments had been in- 
creased, against that was to be set the 
relief, which it was the object of the 
dépét system to afford to the men of these 
regiments. Certainly if the dépot system 
had not afforded additional relicf to the 
soldiers of the various regiments in pro- 
portion to the increased period spent 
abroad, it must be allowed not to have 
succeeded ; but, as long as the whole pro- 
portion of the force stationed abroad had 
not been increased, he did not think they had 
a right to assume that the pressure caused 
by colonial service had been augmented. 
The right hon. Gentleman had said, that 
though it was possible to augment the 
force stationed in India without any in- 
crease of expense, that was by no means 
a matter of indifference to the infantry of 
the army, because it would increase the 
period of foreign service to the regiments 
employed. [Sir H. Hardinge: If the 
regiments were coming home.] Undoubt- 
edly, that would be the case, but the 
right hon. Gentleman would see, that it 
would be practicable to increase the pre- 
sent force of the line above 5,000 men, 
without making each regiment stronger 
than it was at one period in India. There- 
fore, he trusted there would be no de- 
mand for an additional force that might 
not be met by adding to the number of 
men in each regiment without increasing 
the number of regiments now in India. 
As to the distribution of the forces in 
India, that was a point on which the right 
hon. Gentleman, the President of the 
Board of Control, would be much more 
able to give information than he (Lord 
Howick) was. The right hon. Gentleman 
had argued, that the force in Canada wis 
very inefficient, and that Government was 
liable to very great blame on account of 
its present state. He believed the right 
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hon. Gentleman had quoted a passage 
from Lord Durham’s report relative to the 
increased expense of militia as compared 
with regular troops, and had said, if the 
passage was borne out by facts, this 
proved extremely bad management on the 
part of Government in not having a larger 
regular force in Canada. He begged to 
inform the right hon. Gentleman that the 
whole number of regular troops, in British 
America and on the point of arriving there, 
at the close of last ycar, amounted to 
13,000, rank and file. That, he was 
sure, the House would admit, was a 
very considerable army indeed, and 
this was in addition to the regular troops. 
That foree had been thought so amply 
sufficient for the exigencies of the Cana- 
dian service, that orders had been issued 
by Lord Durham, in concurrence with Sir 
J. Colburne and Sir G. Arthur for disband- 
ing almost the whole of the militia and 
volunteers. And those proportions of 
this. particular force which were main- 
tained, were maintained for a particular 
service, which it was thought by Sir John 
Colborne, they were better adapted for 
than the troops of the line. The service 
was one that required numbers of small 
detachments scattered over a_ frontier, 
whose extent the right hon. Officer had 
himself stated at 1,500 miles, and it wasa 
service which the hon. Gentleman well 
knew was found to be exceedingly detri- 
mental to the discipline of regiments of the 
line; and which, in a country presenting 
such extraordinary temptations for de- 
serting as British North America, would 
be a peculiarly objectionable mode of em- 
ploying the regular troops. It would have 
been necessary, too, to have sent these 
troops from England at a great expense, 
anda very considerable loss of time. This 
necessity it had been Ceemed possible to 
remove, if they called into active service a 
very large force of militia and volunteers. 
He asked, could any other method, equally 
effectivehave been devised to meet theemer- 
gency? The right hon. Gentleman said, 
that we had 1,500 miles of frontier in the 
Canadas to defend. Well, what was the 
amount of force which Sir George Arthur 
and Sir John Colborne had thought neces- 
sary for the defence of the frontier? No 
less a body than 38,000 men, which was 
the force raised, and which consisted of 
militia and volunteers. He begged the 
House to bear this in mind; and he was 
glad to be able to assure them that he 
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found both from public documents, and 
from private accounts, that this large 
body had been rendered highly efficient 
and well disciplined, and that the men in 
it were animated bya very great degree of 
spirit and determination to defend their 
country against any attacks which might 
be made upon it. He might add, that 
he had communicated with more than 
one officer who had seen them, that many 
of them might have appeared side by side 
with the regiments of the line, without any 
disgrace. Now, he need hardly observe, 
that to raise a force of that amount in 
this country would have been attended 
with an enormous expense, and, therefore, 
that although the expense of these militia 
and volunteers, which actually on service 
might be somewhat greater than would 
have been the expense of the same num- 
ber of regulars on service. 

Sir H. Hardinge: Three to one greater, 
according to Lord Durham. 

Viscount Howick said, that if not a 
mistake or misquotation, it was at all 
events a very inaccurate statement on the 
part of the Earl of Durham. Te was 
persuaded that it was far from being the 
fact. During the time of actual service, 
the Canadian militia were assuredly more 
expensive than regular troops of the same 
amount would be; but then it must be 
remembered, that the mere expense of 
transporting an equal number of troops 
across the Atlantic would be very large, 
and that when their service should have 
ceased to be necessary, they could not be 
put down and laid aside with the same 
ease, or al so small an expense as the co- 
lonial militia. He did not know whether 
it had been made public, but he knew 
from private intelligence that Sir John 
Colborne, in consequence of the com- 
paratively tranquil aspect of affairs at pre- 
sent, had been enabled to puta part of 
these troops, he (Viscount Howick) be- 
lieved it was Montreal, on what was there 
called a “sedentary footing;” that was 
to say, the men were only called out for 
drill on a single day in the week, and 
were only paid for that one day. It ought 
to be observed, therefore, that though the 
country was at a greater expense for the 
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maintenance of these men while on actual | 


service, than if the same number of troops 
of the line had been employed, yet that 
they saved the expense of raising these 
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reducing and disbanding them. But this 
was not all; for, in addition, we had the 
advantage of having at this moment these 
troops ready to be called out, and in a 
condition to give efficient support to any 
Operations which might be adopted for 
repelling hostile attacks. He now came 
to what the right hon. Gentleman had 
advanced with respect to the situation of 
affairs in New Brunswick. The right hon. 
Officer had stated, that the force at pre- 
sent on foot in that colony was quite in- 
adequate for the security of the inhabit- 
ants at the present juncture; and he had 
given the House a description of the force 
of the State of Maine, and of the num- 
bers of men who might be made available 
in case of hostilities. But he begged to 
point out, that this whole force consisted 
of militia, while the right hon. Officer, 
on the other hand, in stating the amount 
of force we had ready in New Brunswick, 
in case we were called upon to repel an 
hostile attack on that province, wholly 
omitted to take into account the New 
Brunswick militia. That militia, how- 
ever, ought by no means to be left out of 
the enumeration of troops available, in 
case of the occurrence of a necessity for 
hostile operations in New Brunswick. 
But, more than this, it must not be con- 
sidered that this body of men ought to be 
left out of the enumeration of forces 
available for military purposes in the 
Canadas, because Sir John Colborne, on 
whose judgment, he believed, the right hon 
Officer opposite was disposed to rely, had 
had opportunities which he had no doubt 
used, of calculating what would be the 
amount of troops necessary for the se- 
curity of the Canadas, and he had in- 
cluded these militia in his computation. 

Sir H. Hardinge : Four hundred miles 
of wilderness intervenes between New 
Brunswick and Canada. 

Viscount Howick knew that troops 
could not be sent from one to the other 
very easily; but he did say, that as Sir 
John Colborne had had opportunities of 
making his calculations for the purposes 
he had mentioned, he must, before he 
concentrated on Canada so large a portion 
of the disposable forces there on foot, 
have been aware what provision it was 
necessary to make, with a view to the se- 
curity of New Brunswick. But he would 
say, that both with respect to what had 
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across the Atlantic, and the expense of | gard to New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 
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he felt great difficulty in answering fully 
the statements of the right hon. Officer, 
arising from the circumstance that he did 
not think it would be prudent, with regard 
to the public service, to tell the House 
what were the amount of forcesat Halifax 
and in New Brunswick, at that moment. 
The right hon. Officer had been pleased 
to be extraordinarily severe on the arrival 
of certain regiments in Canada, in what 
he called the depth of winter, and he 
stated, that it was impossible, after ar- 
riving from the West Indies, any troops 
could be fit for service in sucha climate 
as that of Canada at that season of the 
year, The right hon. Gentleman parti- 
cularly referred to the arrival of the 36th 
regiment. But this regiment, in fact, 
did not arrive in Canada in the depth of 
their winter, because the vessel which 
transported them from the West Indies 
got back in the month of December ; nor 
did they as the right hon. Gentleman 
stated, go to meet a sudden emergency, 
but they went at the usual time in the 
usual course of relief. With respect to 
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the 9th regiment that certainly did arrive | 
at Halifax in the winter, in consequence | 


of new disturbances having arisen in Ca- 
nada, o 
the condition described by the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Lieutenant-governor of 
Nova Scotia, Sir Colin Campbell, reported 


{ 


But so far from the men being in 


that the whole four companies which had | 


arrived were ‘* in exceedingly good order” 
—that was tle expression used. It ap- 
peared, therefore, that this regiment was 
in excellent order, instead of having ar- 


rived in a miserable state, as was asserted | 


by the right hon. Officer. 
Sir H. Hardinge: I beg pardon; I 
said that the climate made the service 
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confident the right hon. Officer would not 
lave asked, had he taken the trouble of 
reading the papers on the Table of the 
House, in explanation of the present state 
of Jamaica. Had the right hon, Gentleman 
taken this step, he would have seen, that 
though, owing to the conduct of the 
ITouse of Assembly, the people of Jamaica 
were in extreme want of legislative pro- 
ceedings, for the sake of supplying the 
laws which became necessary on the late 
change in the relations of the negro popu- 
lation; yet, as to anything like violence or 
insubordination, on the part of that popu- 
lation, the island never was, at any period 
of history, in a state of more complete 
security than at the present moment. This 
he was firmly convinced of ; and he would 
take that opportunity of remarking with re- 
ference to the present stateofthe West India 
islands in general, that Parliament was be- 
ginning to reap, in the complete tranquillity 
of those colonies, the benefit of the measure 
which they had passed six years ago, for 
putting an end to negro slavery. But on 
this part of the subject there was another 
point, as his hon. Friend reminded him, 
which well deserved the consideration of 
the House; and that was, that we were 
now, in reducing our military establish- 
ments in the West Indies, only going back 
to the rate of establishment which existed 
in those colonies previous to the passing 
of the Emancipation Act, and which had 
been increased in consequence of the agi- 
tation of society there, and in order to be 
provided against any evil results which 
might possibly arise from the first opera- 
tion of that measure. The good effeets 
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| of the emancipation, if they had not quite 


miserable to men just arrived from the | 


West Indies. 

Viscount Howick thought there was a 
great and marked difference between the 
report of the Lieutenant-governor Sir 
Colin Campbeil, that the men were in 
excellent order and the impressions which 
the remarks and statements of the right 
hon. Gentleman on the subject were cal- 
culated to convey. But this was not all ; 
drafts of men to that regiment had gone 
out from this country some time ago. But 
the right hon. Gentleman asked, how 
could we take men from the West India 
Islands? And he had asserted, that the 
troops in the West Indies required increase 
rather than diminution, Now, this he was 


' never were 





fulfilled the expectations of the authors of 
the measure, at any rate in this were con- 
spicuous, that the West India colonies 
more free from violence or 
insubordination on the part of the negro 
population than at the present moment. 
The right hon. Gentleman had next gone 
to Bermuda, where he accused the Govern- 
ment of keeping an insufficient garrison, 
and said, that it ought to be put in a state 
of defence, Now, in answer to this charge, 
he might state his belief, that for a long 
time we had kept but one battalion there 
—this he might remark by way of answer 
to the right hon. Gentleman, but he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman had 
sufficiently answered himself when he 
stated, that Bermuda was a great naval 
station. Undoubtedly, Bermuda was a 
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great and important naval station, and 
therefore, it was the less necessary, that 
it should be defended by battalions of 
troops ; we might safely trust, for its 
security from hostile attacks, to the in- 
fluence of our naval superiority. But here 
a very serious question arose out of the 
remarks of the right hon. Gentleman. 
Were we to assume, that we were so near 
a quarrel with the United States of North 
America, as to think it necessary, at once 
to put our establishments in their vicinity, 
upon a war footing? If that was the opi- 
nion of the right hon. Officer, he could 
only say, that opinion was very different | 
from that which he entertained; and he 
believed, that if any one thing more than 
another could tend directly to that result, 
it would be to show the Americans, that 
we felt a jealousy of them, and that we 
took these steps of increasing our estab- 
lishments without adequate cause. He 
believed that war would prove the greatest | 
calamity to both countries that could pos- 
sibly befal them, and therefore that we 
were bound to avoid by every means in 
our power every thing which could by 
possibility lead to hostilities. With respect 
to the state of Maine, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman must remember, that if the exist- 
ing dispute continued, it must be with the 
general government of the United States; | 
because the federal government must be. 
responsible for the constituent States. If! 
a war became necessary, we must there- | 
fore make corresponding efforts; and | 
whenever that emergency might arrive, | 
he believed this country would not be 
wanting to itself in the preparations of | 
vigorous measures; but he thought it) 
would be a highly impolitic and danger- 
ous course, if we were to act asif that 
emergency had already occurred. After 
all, if the right hon. Gentleman and his 
party thought, that the policy of her 
Majesty’s Government exposed the inter- 
ests of the country to danger, and that 
due measures were not taken for adequate 
defence, surely if they thought this, it 
was their duty, as a great party, not to 
confine themselves to bringing forward a 
few remarks on the army estimates, but to 
take means for obtaining the opinion of 
the House of Commons as to the real cha- 
racter of the policy of Government; and 
if the House should agree with the right 
hon. Gentleman and his friends as to the 
proper line of policy which should be 
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pursued, then it would be of course, that 
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they should succeed to the executive 
Government, and that they should propose 
increased estimates to Parliament for the 
purpose of supporting the line of policy 
they advocated. But he, for one, did 
object to an increase of the estimates to 
the rate of war charges, and he was the 
more desirous to state this distinctly, 
because, during the whole of the four 
years he had been in Parliament, previous 
to the change in 1830, he was one of 
those few Members on that side of the 
House who never gave a vote in favour 
of reduction either of the military or the 
naval estimates. Though he differed with 
the then Government he was so unwilling 
to embarrass them on this head, that he 
did not recollect ever to have given a vote 
with the object of diminishing the military 
or naval establishments of the country. 
He had never supported the motions 
which his hon. Friend the Member for 
Kilkenny was accustomed to make on 


| those occasions. ‘The only vote he had 


ever given for diminishing one of these 
estimates was, upon a motion intended 
as a test of opinion upon the policy pur- 
sued by the Government with regard to 
Canada, and it was distinctly understood 
was not meant to lead to a reduction 
of the force. He, however, thought, that 
in order to meet the dangers and difficul- 
ties of war, the right principle for this 
country was to husband its resources 
during peace. The House must know 
and feel, that if there was to be an in- 
crease of our establishments beyond their 
present extent, there would not only be 
no reduction of taxation, but it would be 
necessary to impose new taxes. Now he 
believed, that they were in a better situa- 
tion to meet a war from having during the 
last few years made considerable reduc- 
tions of taxation, and from having got rid 
in particular of several taxes which pressed 
on manufactures and industry, that had 
enabled the energies of the country to be 
put forth, increasing the general wealth 
and general resources out of which they 
must draw to meet the exigencies of war ; 
and, therefore, they were in a better situa- 
tion for meeting a state of war whenever 
it should arise. If they had given way to 
constant and jealous suspicions of other 
nations in time of peace, and kept up dis- 
proportionate establishments, which would 
have compelled them to keep up taxation, 
they would have prevented that increase 
of the general wealth and property of the 
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country which, after all, was the true) Lord had said that it would be, on the 


source of any addition to its power. This 
was his opinion, and one which he felt as 
strongly on whatever side of the Honse he 
sat; and certainly so long as he had had 
the honour to propose army estimates to | 
Parliament, they were founded on these | 
principles—namely, that while he thought | 
due provision should be made for meeting 
any danger which was imminent, and while 
adequate means of national defence should | 
be kept up, he would not press too heavily | 
on the resources and revenue of the coun- 

try. He did not think there were any | 
further observations of the right hon. Gen- 

tleman which called for an answer, and 

therefore he would no longer trouble the | 
House, except to repeat his opinion, that 

the force which had been provided was 

sufficient for the present emergency—aud 

they had the means of increasing it very | 
rapidly whenever occasion should require. 
He would mention one fact to show to 

them how much and how speedily the 

force could be increased whenever the ne- | 
cessity arose. That fact was, that in the | 
course of last year, without any addition } 
to the bounty, or any extraordinary mea- 
sures being taken for recruiting, the num- 
ber of recruits in thirteen montis was 
15,000; and when the order was issued 
for completing the complements of the 
army, the number of recruits in December 
and January was no less than 4,000. 

Mr. C. Buller said, on one point he 
differed from the noble Lord—for he | 
believed there never had been a motion | 
of the hon. Member for Kilkenny for | 
a reduction in our naval and military | 
establishments that he had not supported. 
But he never, by any vote, had supported | 
the absurdity, that peace establishments | 
should be kept up in time of war, He | 
was sorry that he did not see in the pre- 
sent Government one great advantage of | 
a united Cabinet; namely a_ concert | 
among Ministers as to the matters sub- 
jected to their different departments. It 
was a great pity, when the noble Lord 
determined on economy in the army, that 
he did not tell his colleague, the Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs, to adopt a more 
modest and sensible tone with forcign 
Powers. It was a pity, too, that he did 
not inform his yet more ambitious col- 
league, the President of the Board of 
Control, when he could not afford more 
troops, that he must not think of conquer- 





ing fresh empires in India. The noble 
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whole, more expensive to maintain an 
additional regular force than to keep the 
volunteers in Canada. He (Mr. C. Buller) 
thought, that that question was not to be 
discussed as one of mere economy. There 
were important moral considerations in- 
volved in the question—whether, in order 


to keep any colony as a part of the British 
/empire, it was right to have a portion of 


the inhabitants in pay to keep down the 
others? Would it not, also, be desirable 


_ that the colony should bear the temporary 


expense? With respect to the reference 
which had been made to the report of the 
Marl of Durham, he could not say, that 
he remembered the expression in question. 
If the noble Earl had stated, that the 
mere money expense of maintaining the 
Canadian militia was three times greater 
than would have been that of maintain- 
ing regular troops, such a statement was 
certainly inaccurate; but if the noble Earl 
meant, as he thought was more likely, 
that the amount drawn upon the whole, 
from the general resources of the coun- 
try, by keeping up the one species of 
force was three times that of the other, 
then he had not overstated the fact. 
Lord Durham had read a letter only the 
other night, in another place, trom Colonel 
Knowlton, in which he had described the 
intolerable mischief done to the agriculture 
of the country by keeping on foot the 
volunteers. With the expense of the 
militia, in general, he was acquainted ; 
but as regarded the volunteers, and a 
portion of the militia which had recently 
been embodied, he had more information. 
He had calculated with a person in the 
colony, whose official position and pro- 
fession rendered his opinion of great 
value, that the expense incurred by 


|} the measure of Sir G. Arthur and Sir J. 


Colborne, in calling out and embodying 
11,000 men, militia and volunteers, could 
not be stated at less than one-third more 
than the ordinary expenses of the regulars 
in the same time. Let the House observe, 
that Sir G. Arthur was obliged to embody 
a great many of these troops for a year 
and a half; they would not serve else, so 
little was it possible to reduce this corps, 
and send them back to their homes at 
pleasure, as the noble Lord seemed to 
think. But, besides this, he was obliged 
to pay them a bounty, in order to prevail 
on them to take arms. He (Mr. C. Buller) 
said, therefore, that the whole expense of 
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this force would in the end come to some- 
where about the same thing as if the 
House were to order an addition of 
18,000 men to the regular army, But 
even with all the addition thus made, 
the force had been 
should like to ask the noble Lord, if he 
knew in what state the fortress of Quebec 
had been left during the insurrection, and 
whether, with the present force, he could 
prevent the recurrence of a similar state 
of insecurity. Sir John Colborne did 
not think his situation so very safe. 
By great exertions, just enough of troops 
had been brought to Quebec to keep the 
garrison secure. ‘The noble Lord talked 
of Sir J. Colborne’s admirable arrange- 
ments for sending troops from Quebec to 
Halifax. Sir J. Colborne might be a 
very good soldier, but he was no con- 
juror; and that part of the country was 
almost absolutely impassable in winter 
f time. But the noble Lord did not meet 
the real charge of neglect made out 
against the Government — namely, re- 
specting the state in which New LDruns- 
wick was left. He did not know how 
many soldiers the noble Lord supposed 
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; there were in New Brunswick; but he 
had received an American paper that 
$ day which stated, that the whole amount 


of regulars was 500. [Sir H. Har- 
dinge: 350 bayonets effective.] To op- 
pose to that force the state of Maine 
} had been regularly increasing its military 


Pecans: 


force. He (Mr. Buller) had been told by 
f an experienced military officer, that the 


| militia of Maine was totally unlike the 


very strongly a wish to fight for this terri- 
tory, and that really they would be no 


‘ to fight man to man. Was the noble 
i Lord aware that there were more than 
{ 42,000 of this militia so trained? He had 
talked of the militia of New B:unswick. 
H They were, he believed, a very gallant 


body, but they did not amount to more 


number to oppose to 42,000 men. The 
' noble Lord had said that Sir John Col- 
borne would send troops over there; he 
would have to do so by a balloon, for he 
(Mr. Buller) did not know any othe: mode 
of conveying them in time. But what 
was to become of Upper and Lower Ca- 
nada, if these troops were sent? Did they 
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were sent off, the sympathizers would not 
rise? He was inclined to say, that the 
mischief was much greater than the mere 
want of troops which was experienced in 
the province of New Brunswick was at 
present. The fact was, our whole milt- 
tary arrangements were utterly at vari- 
anee with our foreign relations. He (Mr. 
Buller) was not afraid of the United 
States, gallant as they were ; he believed 
the gallantry of England would be as 
great in a just cause. But there was 
no one with the feelings of humanity 
who could contemplate the horrors of 
such a war—not only a war between 
men of kindred origin, similar manners, 
and similar free institutions, but a war 
against industry and commerce. Ile 
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other American militia; that they were | 
well kept up; for the Maine people felt | 


contemptible adversaries of regular troops, | 


than 15,000, and they had only this | 


not suppose that the instant these troops lvernor of Maine said) he would not 


really believed it would entail on both 
countries consequences fearful to huma- 
nity; it would seriously endanger and 
injure the social organization of both. 
But with these feelings of horror of 
war, ought our army arrangements to 
have been in such a state at this time 
when they might expect by the Liver- 
pool, due on Sunday, the account of some 
collision, contrary to the will of both 
Governments? He would venture to say 
that never was there a time when the 
people of the United States were more 
friendly to us; never was there a time 
in which the great mass of the people 
felt more the advantages of peace and 
security, or a greater horror at the idea of 
war. But nations were not guided by 
their interests only, they were often 
guided by their passions; and the pas- 
sions of a few intemperate men might 
bring on a collision, the consequences of 
| which no man could tell. No people in 
the world were more sensitive of national 
honour than the Americans; and if a few 
lives should be lost amongst the lumberers 
'on the borders of their territory, no one 
could tell what the consequences would 
be. The Governor of New Brunswick, to 
| whom had been intrusted 500 or 350 men, 
| set up claims never admitted bythe Ame- 
‘rican Government. He had set up a 
claim, equivalent in practice to the whole 
matter at issue; that until the dispute 
was settled by negotiation, Great Bri- 
tain should have jurisdiction over the 
whole territory. It appeared that the 
orders of this Lieutenant-governor were 
| to enforce this claim with his 350 or 
/ 500 men, and it appeared that the Go- 
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submit to it; that he would send militia | 
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there. The Governor of New Brunswick 
said he was ordered to repel force by foree. 
The Governor of Maine said he did not 
fear that; that the treops of Maine 
would do their duty. By the arrange- 
ment of Mr, Fox, this threatening 
aspect of affairs had hon in some degree 
averted, and he had withdrawn the pre- 
tences of the Governor of New Brunswick. 
But, what a humiliating position was that 
which in the last hour retracted the clain 
set up over the disput ed territory! In 
spite of the apparent imminence of a col- 
lision he did not seriously apprehend it 
One thing would stop these proceedings, 


and that was, he believed that the only road | 
up to this disputed territory on the Aroos- | 
took river was impassable, and the roads | 


on the New Brunswick side were still 
worse, and this would prevent the forces 
getting at each other, unless Sir John 
Colborne could pass by balloons with his 
troops. But the grave charge against the 
Ministry is, that the present emergency 
had arisen on account of a dispute having 
been left open from 1815. The noble 
Lord, at the head of the Foreign Depart- 
ment, might say that was not his fault; 
that he did not make the treaty of 1783; 
that he had nothing to do with the 
treaty of 1815; but the noble Lord ought 
to have been aware that circumstances had 
arisen which made the Americans much 
more bent on having the territory than 
ever. It was important that this should be 
known. In the first place, the province o! 
Maine had received a great increase of po- 
pulation. America had pressed on her old 
means of subsistence, and the population 
had moved offinto the nextvacant country, 


and had moved towards this disputed 
Again, it was a very singular 


territory. 
feature in the United States that all of a 
sudden the supply of pine timber had failed 
all over the United States; from the way 
in which they had wasted the timber they 


now suddenly found themselves without | 
whole of 


any fit for building. The 
this disputed territory, which had been 
represented as of no value, was filled with 


the finest and most abundant quantity of 


this fine timber, which had, for the reason 
he had just stated, risen immensely in 
value. Many had gone there to obtain it; 
it was found that the land was very fine; 
people consequently wanted to go and 
settle there, and hence arose the increased 
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country. Inthe present state of things 
in the disputed territory, it was perfectly 
obvious that collision must happen. Num- 
bers of men could not live together with- 
out law, and they had recourse to the 
next authorities ; and while one party had 
got the decision of a British magistrate, 
the other party bad recourse to the next 
American station, about 100 miles off, 
and got an opposite decision, so that 
constant squabbles were kept up by this 
mode of governing the district. It must 


/be obvious to any man of common sense, 


that that state of things could not last 
long between the subjects of two bigh- 
spirited nations; they must come to blows 
at last, and the Governments must take 
up the quarrel. Such had been the unac- 
countable negligence of our Government 


| that this was, by no means, the only ter- 


ritory in dispute between us and the 
United States. The greater part of the 
frontier, for 1,500 miles, was disputed. 
That part on which we joined the 
United States on the east, and in which 
the territory in question was disputed with 
the States of Maine and Massachussets 
was a territory equal to the remaining 
part of the first mentioned State. He 
had forgotten one reason which made the 
people of Maine so bent on having this 
country. It was the sale of this territory 
which furnished the greater part of the 
revenue of these States, or almost the 
whole. Their revenue was, in great part, 
derived from the sale of lands. These 
States, therefore, thought it was their 





desire of Maine to get possession of this 


| property which we were keeping from 
them, and right or wrong, they were very 
intent on keeping possession of what they 
thought was their property. Lower Canada 
came into dispute with New Hampshire 
next: a great portion of land there was 
disputed between us. That had been left 
}as an open question. That might be very 
_ good policy for the Government to adopt 
| with regard to questions of internal con- 
cerns. The Americans, however, had no 
idea of this nonsense of open questions ; 
and what had the New Hampshire militia 
| done ? They had turned out every Bri- 
| tish subject who had got property in 
this disputed territory, ‘and Englishmen 
pee to be seen wandering about, utterly 
of Vermont of their lands. The States 
: 


of Vermont and New York had a quarrel 
with us about the parallel of latitude. 
He did not know whether that quarrel 
settled or not. ‘The only thing 
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he could state was a matter of fact, 
that the quarrel, as it was, had left every 
title of land along that strip of country 
under dispute. The next dispute was 
about the island on Lake Superior ; but 
they might congratulate themselves, that 
dispute would not arise till four or five 
years hence, when the province of Wis- 
consin would be inhabited. Then ano- 
ther very important question arose be- 
tween us and the United States, which 
would be very easily settled now, but 
might not hereafter: that was the dis- 
pute about the Oregon territory. This 
was a matter in which the Americans 
had very great interest, and in which 
they complained very much of our en- | 
croaching upon them; though he must | 
notice as a proof of the pacific feelings of | 
Congress that it had forbore to stir that | 
question this year, in order not to multiply | 
the causes of quarrel with us. Now, he 
would ask, was it prudent to allow these 
disputes to exist so long? He said it was 
the duty of that House to take every 
measure to compel her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters to settle these disputes, which had 
remained so long unsettled, and the in- 
convenience of which they had so long 
experienced, that those horrors of wa 
the noble Lord had described might be 





avoided. These disputes ought to be 
settled, because, leaving them open, 
was in every way bringing on quar- 


rels. He wished before he sat down to 
say one thing, which he said with great 
pain, because he knew the kind of awk- 
wardness it was for a man in any case, 
when his own country was in collision 
with foreigners in such a way that war was 
likely to be the consequence, to state these 
things. It was very dangerous and very 
imprudent for the citizen of one country 
to state his opinion in favour of the other 
country ; nor did he mean to do so entirely. 
He believed very few Gentlemen of that 
House had really attended to the question 
of the boundary between Maine and New 
Brunswick and Lower Canada—such was 
the way in which they managed their fo- 
reign _business. Circumstances had in- 
duced him to attend to it, and he would 
state that he had never mct one English- 
man who had read the account who did 
not agree with him (Mr. C. Buller) in 
saying, that whatever might be the justice 
of the claim of the Americans, the claim set 
up by the British Government was the 
most preposterous and absurd that ever was 
heard of in British diplomacy, He wished 
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to be particularly guarded in not letting it 
be supposed that he thought the American 
claim a just one ; he did not think it a just 
one; but he must say, looking only to the 
claim advanced by us in our negotiation, he 
could not conceive a rightful cause so much 
prejudiced by unjust negotiation as our cause 
had been. What he wanted to call the 
attention of the House to was, that this 
was a very general feeling throughout the 
United States. The people of that coun- 
try had naturally attended to the question ; 
they had a very strong notion of the entire 
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justice of their claim; he (Mr. Buller) 


did not say whether they were right or 
wrong; all he said was, they felt very 
strongly on the subject. ‘The feeling 
was very high in the United States, and it 
was a matter that would not admit of 
postponement any longer. If we intended 
to adhere to the pretensions we had ad- 
vanced, we ought to be prepared for war, and 
give up the idea of peace. But if we were 
to do our utmost to avoid the horrors of 
war, it was our duty to see instantly, and 
without delay, that negotiations were esta- 
blished on a stable and fair basis, which 
might secure, not only our rights, but the 
rights of the United States. That secu- 
rity alone was the only secure foundation 
of a permanent peace between the two 
nations. 

Viscount Palmerston could not find 
fault with the hon. Member who had just 
sat down for having stated his opinions. 
But, at the same time, he must say, he 
should entertain some donbt how far the 
speech of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man was calculated to afford any addi- 
tional facilities for the settlement of this 
question ; because, no doubt, from a high 
sense of duty, he had made those state- 
ments; but when he knew, as everybody 
did, that questions of great importance to 
each country had been pending for now 
more than half a century, it might, he 
thought, be sufficient evidence that this 
question would not have remained un- 
settled so long if it had not been attended 
with great and inherent difficulties, and 
he doubted whether those inberent diffi- 
culties would be diminished by the tone 
of levity with which the hon. Gentleman 
had treated them, or by the opinions 
which he had expressed. He differed 
from the hon. Gentleman as to the opinion 
he had given of the nature of the claims 
of this country. Our claims had not been 
put forward by him nor by his predecessor, 
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nor by the person who went before him ; 
they were claims which had been put for- 
ward by Great Britain ever since the treaty 
of 1783. He must say, that, having given 
great attention to the nature of these 
claims, as was his duty, and to the claims 
of the United States, his opinion differed 
entirely from the hon. Member’s. He 
must say, that our claims were well 
founded, on a fair interpretation of the 
treaty. But the hon. Gentleman had 


ridiculed the idea of transporting masses } 


of men over a desert by mere volition ; 
but he (Lord Palmerston) thought, when 
he talked in this easy good-humoured 
way, that “ these questions ought to be 
settled,” and “ why don’t you settle them, 
that matters may not be allowed to re- 
main in dispute between the two coun- 
tries upon which war can arise” — he 
(Lord Palmerston) thought the hon. Mem- 
ber was ignorant of the question itself, or, 
for the sake of making some little effect 
in the debate, he had passed over matters 
to which he ought to have given more 
serious attention. It was quite true that 
there were these questions in dispute, 
There was, first of all, pending the ques- 
tion of the boundary from Mar’s-hill to 
Connecticut river. It was perfectly true, 
that there was pending and undecided the 
question of the boundary between Ingold- 
stad and Holstein. 
that there was pending and undecided a 
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It was perfectly true, | 


question, what was the parallel of the 45th | 


degree of latitude, and whether this was 
to be a question, as we contended, which 
ought to be settled by astronomical ob- 
servation ; or whether it was to be, as the 
United States contended, determined by 
geocentric measurement. These were the 
questions which were referred, by the 
treaty, to the arbitration of the king of 
the Netherlands, two of which questions 
the king of the Netherlands decided. He 
decided which was the head of the Con- 
necticut river, and in what way the 45th 
parallel of latitude was to be ascertained. 
He did not decide the other point, but 
stated, that neither the line of England 
nor of the United States was strictly in 
the treaty of 1783. The Government had 
made this one of the first questions they 
had taken in hand, and whatever they 
might think of that part of the award, 
which consisted of a recommendation for 
a division of territory, and though it was 
an unfavourable award for England, indas- 
much as it gave two-thirds of the disputed 
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territory to the United States, yet the 
English Government, from a desire of 
peace and the desire of a settlement of 
this question, had, without the slightest 
hesitation, signified to the United States 
that they accepted that award, and they 
were prepared to abide by it. What more 
could the Government have done? Did 
the hon. Gentleman know they had done 
so? And if he did, why did he presume 
to taunt the Government with an indis- 
position to settle this? The United States 
had refused that award. Although two 
points were clearly and decidedly deter- 
mined by the king of the Netherlands, 
because the third point was not deter- 
mined—and he had only made a recom- 
mendation for a settlement between the 
parties—on that account the award was 
null, He (Lord Palmerston) said it was 
their fault, and not ours, that this ques- 
tion had not been settled; and that, there- 
fore, those points to which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had alluded, which 
had remained hitherto, and were at this 
moment, in dispute between the two 
countries, remained so not by the fault of 
the English Government that they could 
not complete the legal award. Now, 
there was no doubt, that, as the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had said, there might 
be every year an increasing desire on the 
part of the state of Maine to get posses- 
sion of the disputed territory, but that 
was no reason why we should relinquish 
our claim to it. No doubt each party 
thought itself right, but what the Govern- 
ment of England sought was, to endea- 
vour to settle the geographical question, 
and if that could not be done on the 
grounds stated in 1783, perhaps each 
party might be disposed to enter into a 
convention on the question. Any one 
who had heard the statement of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. C. Buller) 
would have imagined, judging from that 
only, that the claim of this country was 
one which had been set up by him (Lord 
Palmerstcn); but if the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had taken the trouble to read 
the able note of Lord Aberdeen on the 
subject addressed to Mr. Lawrence in 
1828, and the notes of Mr. Vaughan on 
the same subject, he would have found 
that the grounds on which we rested our 
claim had been fully made out, and that 
the claim was not of recent date, but one 
which had been made by those who had 
gone long before the present Government, 
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The hon. and learned Gentleman said that 
our claim of jurisdiction over the disputed 
tertitory was begging the whole question 
on our part; but it was clear that one or 
other of the two countries must be re- 
sponsible for the preservation of order 
and for preventing a set of lawless bor- 
derers on either side from annoying the 
subjects of both states; to that extent our 
claim of jurisdiction went, and, as might 
be seen by the able note of Lord Aber- 
deen, having had possession of the coun- 
try before the treaty of 1783, we had a 
prima facie claim to that jurisdiction ; but 
that claim did not extend to a right of 
sovereignty, and we had abstained fiom 
giving licences to cut timber on the dis- 
puted territory, as had also the American 
government, If the hon, and learned 
Member would refer to the accounts which 
lately appeared in the newspapers—and 
he had no later intelligence from the same 
quarter—he would see from the letters of 
Sir J. Harvey that he did not defend the 
lumberers, and did not sanction their acts 
in cutting down timber on the disputed 
ground. The hon. and learned Member 
had adverted to the question of the boun- 
dary on the Pacific coast, and had asked, 
why had not that question been settled, as 
if nothing was more easy than that settle- 
ment. Now, if the hon, and learned 
Member would look back to what took 
place on that subject, he would find that 
the settlement of the question was not so 
easy as he seemed to think. He would 
find that the adjustment of it had been 
put off for ten years, in order to get rid of 
some of the difficulties attending it; and 
considering these circumstances, he would 
probably feel disposed to retract his asser- 
tion that the matter was of so easy settle- 
ment. But it was said, that, unless this 
question was settled by our giving up our 
claims altogether, we must maintain a much 
larger force in our American colonies than 
we at present kept there. He agreed with 
his noble Friend (Lord Howick), that the 
parties acting against both countries should 
be bronght to order by each; but if the 
acts of one party should be sanctioned by 
the United States government, then would 
come a state of war, which he agreed 
would be to be deplored; but, knowing, 
as they did, the disposition of the govern- 
ment of the United States to avoid a war, 
they were acting with a friendly Power 
which was equally with themselves de- 
sirous of maintaining peace between the 
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two countries. He, therefore, could not 
allow himself to think, that not being 
engaged, or not being likely to be en- 
gaged, in war, we ought to put our army 
on a war establishment, or that we ought 
to keep up an establishment beyond what 
was necessary to keep down internal dis- 
turbances. As to the argument of the 
tight hon. and gallant Officer, (Sir H. 
Hardinge), that we should keep up what 
might be called a war establishinent in 
time of peace, he thought that was a 
matter on which the Government would 
exerc'se due diligence and precaution, but 
he did not think that a Government would 
be justified in prematurely calling on the 
country to make those sacrifices which a 
state of war would require; for according 
to the view of the right hon. and gallant 
Officer, there was no part of the world in 
which we now had a military force in 
which that force ought not to have a 
large addition — not with reference to 
peace, but to an immediate probability of 
war. The right hon, and gallant Officer 
had said, that Bermuda should be put 
into a state of more complete defence 
from the fear of an attack on the part of 
the United States. No doubt, if we were 
at war with the United States, that would 
be necessary; but he again repeated, that 
that cvent was not probable, and that 
there was no ground to fear its occurrence, 
He thought, therefore, that his noble 
Friend (Viscount Howick) was right in 
limiting his demand to what was neces- 
sary at present, and if occasion should 
arise, he was glad to see a disposition on 
the part of hon, Gentlemen on the oppo- 
site side to aid the Government in voting 
such supplies as circumstances of war 
might render necessary. 

Lord A. Lennox said, that having tra. 
velled many hundred miles in America he 
could bear his testimony to the general 
wish of the Americans for a continuance 
of peace between the two countries. With 
respect to the army he would suggest, that 
bronze medals should be given to soldiers 
in substitution for the paltry stripes which 
were given at present as a mark of dis- 
tinction or merit. The system of recruit- 
ing now adopted was quite unfair towards 
the soldier; indeed, it was in most cases 
an absolute fraud, as the man before en- 
tering was promised a bounty of 42. or 5/., 
and afterwards was brought in debt for 
fixe or six months, upon joining his corps, 
which gave the men a disgust to the ser- 
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vice, and led to frequent desertion, both 
abroad and at home. The vote of 2,000/, 
for establishing libraries for the soldiers 
was well deserving of support, and as he 
was upon the subject he should remark, 
that a great improvement might be ef- 
fected 
directing the barrack masters to provide 
quoits and similar means of amusement 
for the men, which would keep them from 
resorting so frequently, as they did at pre- 
sent, to the canteen. 

Mr. C. Buller said, that the noble Lord 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
had misunderstood the spirit in which he 
had alluded to the boundary question in 
dispute between this country and the 
United States. He had _ particularly 
guarded himself against expressing any 
opinion upon the merits of the claim of the 
United States, though he had stated an 
opinion that the grounds advanced by the 
negociators of this country were bad. The 
peculiar feature of this question was, that 
it was not a dispute as to the right toa 
certain well-defined territory, but as to 
boundaries which had never yet been de- 
fined ; and upon this point he still main- 
tained that the position taken up by this 
country, going by the evidence of all 
the old charters and acts that at all bore 
upon the matter, was untenable; and he 
at the same time expressed a hope that 
the noble Lord would, with the least 
possible delay, consult the substantial in- 
terests of all parties, by taking up a 
fair and tenable position. He begged it to 
be understood that he 
blame of all the delay which had already 
taken place in this negotiation upon the 
noble Lord ; on the contrary, he was aware 


that a great deal of it had taken place | 


before the noble Lord came into office ;_ but 


he still thought that the noble Lord had | 


not acted, he would not say with sufficient 
ability, for no one could doubt the noble 
Lord’s brilliant abilities, but with that de- 
gree of promptitude which we had a right 
to expect from so liberal and skilful a poli- 
tician. 

Sir J. C. Hobhouse said, that he did 
not wish to enter into the general subjects, 
which had been under debate this even- 
ing, but merely to say a few words in 
answer to what fell from the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman opposite on the sub- 
ject of the army in India. He was in- 
clined to do so the more as the statements 
which he had on a former occasion made 
on this subject appeared to have been 
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misunderstood, and he thought the import- 
ance of the subject required that no mis- 
apprehension of the kind should exist in 
respect to it. The statements which he 
had made on the occasion referred to, on 
the condition of the Indian army, were 
these, that since last October there had 
been a considerable increase made in it, 
and that an increase had been also gra- 
| dually going on ever since the year 1834, 
amounting to 24,000 men. He had never 
stated that that army was of the same 
extent as after the close of the Burmese 
| war, and the right hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman was perfectly justified in saying 
‘that the military establishments of India, 
both as regarded the native army and the 
/Queen’s troops, were considerably lower 
than at that period. The right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman was no doubt aware 
that a great reduction took place in the 
year 1828, when the Duke of Wellington 
was in office, and that up to the year 1834 
reductions had been gradually made, but 
‘that since the latter period some onal 
augmentations had taken place. But he 
perfectly agreed with the right hon. and 
cvallant Gentleman that further augmen- 
tations were still necessary to keep the 
frontier army in the state it should be; 
and in reply to Lord Auckland’s announce 
ment of the augmentations which had al- 
ready taken pace, the Government had 
stated not only that they approved of 
those augmentations, but that if any fur- 
ther augmentations were found necessary 
they should be prepared to acquiesce in 
‘them. Not only had he intimated this to 
the Government of India, but he himself 
had taken the precaution so as not to de- 
pend entirely upon the local government 
to require that an additional force of her 
Majesty’s troops should be sent out from 
| this country: and the hon. and learned 
| Member for Liskeard, who had indulged 
iin so much humour on _ this subject, 
{though not perhaps with his usual felicity, 
would be glad to hear that the rest of her 
Majesty’s Ministers were unanimous in 
concurring with him in these views. As 
he stated, he had asked for an increase of 
the Queen’s troops in India, and in mak- 
ing that reinforcement, he should certainly 
have been glad if it could be done by 
sending out complete and perfect regi- 
ments ready equipped; but seeing that to 
efiect this would be quite out of the 
question, the nc .t best course was taken, 
namely, to recrtit men with the utmost 
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speed, and send them out as circum- 
stances permitted. Now, though these 
troops were paid out of the Indian reve- 
nues, he trusted that this circumstance 
would not be considered as an excuse for 
any augmentation which was not justified 
by the occasion, but that any hon.Members 
who might entertain the least doubts as 
to the propriety of these reinforcements 
would use as much vigilance in question- 
ing them as if they formed part of the re- 
gular estimates of the army. He hoped 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
would excuse him from entering upon a 
review of the policy of Lord Auckland, on 
the present occasion ; but, out of respect 
to the high authority of the noble Duke 
who had been referred to, he had thought 
it right to say what he had done in regard 
to our military establishment in India, in 
order to show that it was not in a lower 
state than on any previous occasion, It 
having been thought necessary to draw a 
military line along the boundary of Ne- 
paul, it was obvious that this could not 
be effected without a considerable in- 
crease of troops; and though he did not 
pretend to be a military authority, yet he 
was given to understand by military men 
of the greatest experience, that the means 
taken by the Government of India for this 
purpose were such as if not now abso- 
lutely sufficient, yet to hold out every 
prospect of their being very shortly upon 
an ample scale of efficiency. He had also 
the satisfaction to assure the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman that the Govern- 
ment were fully alive to the affairs which 
were passing in the Burmese States, and a 
force had been sent down to the frontiers 
of that State, and, as the House was aware, 
those frontiers were of a nature to require 
naval as well as military observation, 
precautions had been taken in both these 
respects. With respect to this, and some 
other points of Indian affairs touched 
upon by the right honourable and gallant 
Gentleman, he thought that he would 
find, when all the circumstances were be- 
fore the public, that a great deal of exag- 
geration and unfounded alarm had been 
excited through the agency of the press, 
with the establishment of which so many 
Gentlemen appeared to have been so well 
satisfied. The right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman had alluded to a question 
affecting the natives of India, particularly 
of Bengal, namely the resumption law. 
He knew the disposition which existed in 
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India on these questions, and how ac. 
tively the press of India was engaged in 
discussing them. He had no apprehen- 
sion, however, of these discussions leading 
to any danger of our army marching from 
one end of the Indian Empire to the 
other. There was no man who admitted 
the magnitude of this question more 
readily than himself, and he hoped that 
the argument made use of by the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Tamworth 
at the beginning of the Session would 
prevail, namely that it was time to give up 
all party discussions, and to take up those 
which had been too long neglected and 
delayed, particularly the question of India. 
Whenever the day came for the consider- 
ation of that subject, he trusted the 
House would enter upon it in such a 
manner as would lead to a fair and impar- 
tial discussion. 

Mr. Hume had no fear about India. 
There had been different statements pub- 
lished on this subject in the public papers, 
but he thought, that the advantage of a 
free press must not be denied, because 
both sides now and then fell into exagger- 
ation. This was not the time for discus- 
sing the question of India, for they had 
only defective materials on which to 
ground their estimate cf the present state 
of that country. It was impossible to say 
what turn affairs would take there on both 
sides of the Indus; but, if war were de- 
clared necessary, he certainly hoped it 
would be carried on with vigour. On 
that account it was, that he gave, and did 
now give, Lord Auckland great credit for 
asse nbling an overwhelming force for car- 
rying into effect the diplomati ic arrange- 
ments in which he had been recently en- 
gaged. Nothing was so likely to produce 
a speedy conclusion of that matter as the 
immediately assembling an army of 30,000 
men ; and of course with an alteration of 
the circumstances, that army was broken 
up. With respect to Canada, he was 
amused with the right hon, Gentleman 
opposite taking up the established princi- 
ple of 1829 for the army, and he wished 
he had gone back to former years, to 
1822, when the army was 71,000; 1823, 
when it was 72,000; 1824, when it was 
76,000; 1825, when it was 86,000; and 
also to the next two years, when it was 
about the same number, all of which were 
below the present number. The arguments 
of the right hon. Gentleman did not in 
any way support the necessity of keeping 
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a large army in Canada. Was it not la- 
mentable, that we should have 48,000 
men sent to the distant parts of that 
colony, and that from our injustice to her 
we should be obliged to keep a permanent 
army there of 13,000 men? He entirely 
disapproved of the course which the Go- 
vernment, supported by that House, had 
taken, when they passed that unjust and 
wicked measure for depriving the colonists 
of their just rights. It was said, that Sir 
John Colborne and Sir George Arthur 
were obliged to engage the men in the 
militia service in Canada, some for a year, 
and others for half a year; but was it pos- 
sible, that we could require more than the 
13,000 which the Secretary at War had 
admitted to be in that country, that was in 
a state of peace, and when we were look- 
ing forward to the Government preserving 
it in peace for the future. With respect 
to the interference of the Americans, he 
thought the Government had acted wisely 
in not showing any jealousy whatever, and 
in taking the statements of the President 
of the United States as being honest. He 
would also go further and say, that the 
Government ought to make up their 
minds, that if the Americans should un- 
fortunately make any attempts against 
Canada, we were unable to protect her. 
They might talk of the peace of that 
country, and protecting the colonist, but 
he wanted to know for what purpose was 
it? Was it fair, that we should throw 
away a hundred millions of money in a 
war for its protection ? It would be utterly 
impossible to save it; and it was, there- 
fore, a wise policy of the Government 
which they were taking, not to raise 
jealousies with America, but to have the 
dispute about the boundaries settled in an 
amicable manner as speedily as possible. 
The right hon. Gentleman had not used 
one argument to prove, that the Govern- 
ment were acting contrary to that to which 
he had belonged respecting the present 
matter. He hoped, that the establishment 
would now be amply sufficient. He should 
himself say it was more than sufficient 
to answer all purposes. The Government 
had done right to fill up the establishment, 
to supply the necessary wants of the army, 
but he thought they had gone to the ut- 
most extent which the circumstances of 
the country would warrant. He thought, 
also, that the arrangement which the 
noble Lord was about to make, as to the 
Situation and comforts of the soldiers in 
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barracks was a wise, excellent, and eco- 
nomical measure. As to rewarding the 
men for good conduct, it was what the 
country had called for, and the Govern- 
ment might be satisfied, that they would 
not refuse anything to effect so desirable 
an object. He would just refer to another 
point, and that was the odious system of 
Hogging. The Government must not be- 
lieve, that things could pass now as they 
did formerly ; there might then have been 
six floggings ina week, but no instance 
ever took place now without its being 
noticed in the papers over and over again. 
That certainly was one advantage of news- 
papers ; for they had brought this subject 
forward in every shape and form. He was 
willing to go to any expense in order to 
put down that system of torture, and 
thought, that what the noble Lord had 
pointed out would tend much to effect it. 
The noble Lord had spoken of establish- 
ing libraries in the barracks, and rewards 
for good conduct, and he wished to know 
to what extent these rewards were in- 
tended to be carried, as to promoting 
deserving men from the ranks to commis- 
sions, and particularly to what extent they 
had been carried during the last year. 
There was also another point on which he 
would just remark, namely, that the pro- 
portion of officers to the number of men 
in the army of this country, was greater 
than in that of any other, and was much 
too large. To that he objected ; and it 
should be inquired into how far any reduc- 
tion could be made. The present staff 
was also larger than we had ever had 
before, and, in proportion to the number 
of men, was greater than that of any other 
country. ‘This was the only respect in which 
any reductions could be made. In the 
English army many officers procured com- 
missions merely for rank and amusement, 
not intending to pursue it as a profession. 
The consequence of this was a frequent 
changing of officers, so that it need be no 
matter of surprise, that our army was 
more expensive and possessed fewer offi- 
cers who had seen service than that of 
any other country. Whether the army 
could be reduced without rendering it less 
efficient, he was not prepared to say. He 
had rather see it brought back to what it 
was in the time of the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite ; for he bore in mind, that 
when we had a strong military force ready, 
as in Mr. Canning’s time, we were too apt 
to bully our neighbours, and to meddle in 
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the affairs of others, at the same time neg- 
lecting our own. 

Viscount Howick wished just to reply 
to the questions which had been put to him 
by his hon. Friend the Member for Kil- 
kenny. He could not precisely state to 
what extent the rewards alluded to had 
been carried last year, but he could say 
that whenever a quartermastership had be- 
come vacant, it had been filled up from the 
ranks. The vacancies of ensigncies had 
not always been supplied in the same 
manner, though sometimes it had been the 
case, and every opportunity had been other- 
wise taken of promoting deserving men. 
With respect to the large proportion of 
officers to the number of men, he did not 
think his hon. Friend was correct, for he 
had referred to a return of the French army 
estimates for the year 1834, and found 
that in that army there were 10,979 
officers to 238,533 men, being in the 
proportion of one to 215; whilst in the 
English army in the present year there 
were 4,520 oflicers to 84,831 men, being 
about one to 183. The proportion cer- 
tainly appeared to be less in France ; but 
the cause was, that all the staff duty was 
done by the corps delat major, and the 
duty of recruiting was discharged by the 


conscription, whilst in England the staff 


duty was performed by subalterns on full 
pay. 

Captain Boldero regretted to hear the 
statement made by the hon. Member for 
Liskeard, which, considering the situation 
that hon. Member had lately filled in 
Canada, was calculated, in his opinion, to 
embarrass the settlement of the dispute 
respecting the boundary. It appeared, 
from the speech of the noble Lord, the 
Secretary at War, that the number of mi- 
litia and volunteers in that colony amounted 
to 38,000 men. 


of regular troops, he believed that the 
cost could not fall short of 1,500,0002, 
and that the whole amount of the extra- 
ordinary expenditure for Canada during 
the last year would amount to 3,000,000, 
He wished to know from the noble Lord why 
it was proposed to increase the Cape corps 
of mounted riflemen? It was not long ago 
that a court-martial had convicted sixteen 
men belonging to that corps of traitorous 
designs, and two of them were executed, 
the rest being punished by transportation 
for life. He also wished to advert to the 
small amount of pension allowed to soldiers 
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Now, as the expense of 
this force was one-third greater than that | 
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after a service of twenty-five and twenty- 
eight years. The pension was only 6d. 
a-day for privates, 10d. for corporals, and 
ls. for sergeants. He thought the pension 
ought to be increased, for at present it 
was no inducement to good men to enter 
the service. 

Sir De Lacy Evans thought that the 
noble Lord had completely answered the 
statements of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite. With regard to Canada, he 
(Sir De Lacy Evans) believed that at no 
period of our history had we there a force 
so large, so efficient, and so united as it 
was at present. And then everything in 
connexion with the present position of the 
United States was quite satisfactory, so 
that no serious consequences could be ex- 
pected in that quarter. There was no 
sufficient ground for the alarm which the 
speech of the right hon, Baronet was cal- 
culated to create. With respect to Ja- 
maica, he (Sir De Lacy Evans) saw no 
cause for apprehension there, and he was 
of opinion that, as far as concerned any 
attempt on the part of America, the Ber- 
mudas had a competent garrison, In 
India, too, there was little ground for 
fear, inasmuch as in the only country 
which war could be apprehended with, 
Burmah, a rebellion had broken out 
against the sovereign hostile to Great 
Britain. He deprecated anything like 
anticipating discussions on the military 
Operations of our armies in the north- 
east of that country, and he would put 
it to the right bon. Baronet whether they 
were not more calculated to encourage 
than to repress the native princes op- 
posed to us? There were no grounds 
for the right hon. Baronet’s statement 
that an insurrection of the interior of 
India was to be looked for or appre- 
hended. He concurred with the observa- 
tions of the hon. Member for Kilkenny 
on the policy of reducing the force on 
the frontier of the United States contigu- 
ous to the disputed territory in New 
Brunswick, and he felt bound to say that 
ihere was not, in his opinion, any founda- 
tion for the general charge of inefliciency 
brought against the military force of the 
country. 

Sir H. Hardinge, in explanation, said, 
that the noble Lord had refused to state 
the amount of the military force at pre- 
sent stationed in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. This was where was the pinch 
of the question. He complained that the 
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force of regular troops in that part of our 
dominions was too small. We had but 
50,000 troops abroad, and 26,000 at 
home, about the proportion of two abroad 
to one at home, and this was too hard 
work. The army was certainly bound to 


Supply — 


undergo any temporary hardship, but if 


this arrangement was to be permauent, it 
would be impossible to go on. 

Vote agreed to, as were several other 
votes. 


On the vote of 102,0002. for the pay of 


general officers, 

Mr, Hume objected to the large amount 

of the half-pay of general officers, and to 
brevets, which tended to increase that 
amount; and he referred to the arrange- 
ment respecting the dead weight in 1822, 
which he contended, had occasioned a 
serious loss to the country. 
Viscount Howick was not called upon to 
defend the arrangement of 1822, which 
he thought was a loan in disguise. ‘The 
half-pay had, in fact, been reduced; and 
with respect to brevets, they were neces- 
sary, in order to bring on young general 
officers, 

Sir H. Hardinge said, that Mr. Collins, 
of the War-office, who had been examined 
in the Committee to which the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Hume) referred, had beaten the 
hon. Member in argument more than man 
had ever been beaten, and had showed 


the advantages of the arrangement of 


1822. With regard to brevets, since the 
peace, taking the officers on half-pay and 


on full pay, there had been a reduction of 


7,168 commissioned officers, and a saving 
to the amount of 1,300,000/. a-year. 

Mr. Hume admitted that there was a 
person who had made some statements in 
the Committee; but if those statements 
were examined, it would be found that 
they could not be maintained. Ele would 
prove hereafter, that whilst there were re- 
duction in some departments, there had 
been an increase in others, so that the 
dead weight was still 5,000,0002. 

Mr. C. Wood said, he had now got the 
report of the Committee to which he had 
referred, and he found that, though it 
confined rewards to officers on half-pay, 
there was an exception in favour of dis- 
tinguished services, His conclusion had 
been formed from the mention of half. 
pay, that they should be held with half- 
pay, and not with full pay. Ifa different 
practice prevailed in the army, he should 
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be happy to have an opportunity of alter- 
ing it in the navy. 

Sir J. Graham agreed with the hon. 
Member that the arrangement was an 
exceedingly bad one; but be had not had 
a doubt, at the time when the report was 
prepared, that officers, if their services 
had been so distinguished as to entitle 
them to rewards for merits, would hold 
them with full pay. 

Sir Hf. Iardinge said, that, as a Mem- 
ber of that Committee, he had suggested 
the addition in favour of officers of dis- 
tinguished merit. It would be a great 
hardship upon an officer in the receipt of 
a reward of 2002. a-year, which he would 
lose on being put on full pay, if, when he 
returned to half-pay, his vacant situation 
was filled up; he would have no reward 
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whatever. 

| Sir G. Clerk said, that the officers of 
the navy were exposed to unequal hard- 
ship. In the army, if an officer had a 
staff situation, he could hold it with full 
; pay; but if an officer of the navy was ap- 
pointed to the command of a ship, it was 
only temporary, and he returned to half- 
pay without any reward. He regretted 
that honorary appointments were done 
away with, such as that of colonel of 
marines. 

Sir C. Adam said, it was with extreme 
pain the Board of Admiralty had felt itself 
bound to read the report of the Committee 
in the terms, and to put the construction 
on it stated by his hon. Friend near him 
(Mr. C. Wood), It was, however, with 
extreme satisfaction he had heard the 
opinions which had been expressed by 
hon. Members opposite, and he not only 
should be glad to see Captain Napier’s 
name restored, but that it should be done 
to-morrow. 

Vote agreed to, as were several others, 
House resumed. 
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the affairs of others, at the same time neg- 
lecting our own. 


Viscount Howick wished just to reply 
to the questions which had been put to him 
by his hon. Friend the Member for Kil- 
kenny. He could not precisely state to 
what extent the rewards alluded to had 
been carried last year, but he could say 
that whenever a quartermastership had be- 
come vacant, it had been filled up from the 
ranks, The vacancies of ensigncies had 
not always been supplied in the same 
manner, though sometimes it had been the 
case, and every opportunity had been other- 
wise taken of promoting deserving men. 
With respect to the large proportion of 
officers to the number of men, he did not 
think his hon. Friend was correct, for he 
had referred to a return of the French army 
estimates for the year 1834, and found 
that in that army there were 10,979 
officers to 238,533 men, being in the 
proportion of one to 21}; whilst in the 
English army in the present year there 
were 4,520 officers to 84,831 men, being 
about one to 183. ‘The proportion cer- 
tainly appeared to be less in France ; but 
the cause was, that all the staff duty was 
done by the corps d'etat major, and the 
duty of recruiting was discharged by the 


conscription, whilst in England the staff 


duty was performed by subalterns on full 
pay. 

Captain Boldero regretted to hear the 
statement made by the hon. Member for 
Liskeard, which, considering the situation 
that hon. Member had lately filled in 
Canada, was calculated, in lis opinion, to 
embarrass the settlement of the dispute 
respecting the boundary. It appeared, 
from the speech of the noble Lord, the 
Secretary at War, that the number of mi- 
litia and volunteers in that colony amounted 
to 38,000 men. 


of regular troops, he believed that the 
cost could not fall short of 1,500,0002., 
and that the whole amount of the extra- 
ordinary expenditure for Canada during 
the last year would amount to J,000,0002, 
He wished to know from the noble Lord why 
it was proposed to increase the Cape corps 
of mounted riflemen? It was not long ago 
that a court-martial had convicted sixteen 
men belonging to that corps of traitorous 
desizns, and two of them were executed, 
the rest being punished by transportation 
for life. He also wished to advert to the 
small amount of pension allowed to soldiers 
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after a service of twenty-five and twenty- 





Now, as the expense of 
this force was one-third greater than that | 
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eight years. The pension was only 6d. 
a-day for privates, 10d. for corporals, and 
ls. for sergeants. He thought the pension 
ought to be increased, for at present it 
was no inducement to good men to enter 
the service. 

Sir De Lacy Evans thought that the 
noble Lord had completely answered the 
statements of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite. With regard to Canada, he 
(Sir De Lacy Evans) believed that at no 
period of our history had we there a force 
so large, so efficient, and so united as it 
was at present. And then everything in 
connexion with the present position of the 
United States was quite satisfactory, so 
that no serious consequences could be ex- 
pected in that quarter. There was no 
sufficient ground for the alarm which the 
speech of the right hon, Baronet was cal- 
culated to create. With respect to Ja- 
maica, he (Sir De Lacy Evans) saw no 
cause for apprehension there, and he was 
of opinion that, as far as concerned any 
attempt on the part of America, the Ber- 
mudas had a competent garrison. In 
India, too, there was little ground for 
fear, inasmuch as in the only country 
which war could be apprehended with, 
Burmah, a rebellion had broken out 
against the sovereign hostile to Great 
Britain. He deprecated anything like 
anticipating discussions on the military 
Operations of our armies in the north- 
east of that country, and he would put 
it to the right hon. Baronet whether they 
were not more calculated to encourage 
than to repress the native princes op- 
posed to us? There were no grounds 
for the right hon. Buronet’s statement 
that an insurrection of the interior of 
India was to be looked for or appre- 
hended. He concurred with the observa- 
tious of the hon. Member for Kilkenny 
on the policy of reducing the force on 
the frontier of the United States contigu- 
ous to the disputed territory in New 
Brunswick, and he felt bound to say that 
ihere was not, in his opinion, any founda- 
tion for the general charge of inefliciency 
brought against the military force of the 
country. 

Sir H. Hardinge, in explanation, said, 
that the noble Lord had refused to state 
the amount of the military force at pre- 
sent stationed in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. This was where was the pinch 
of the question, He complained that the 
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force of regular troops in that part of our 
dominions was too small. We had but 
50,000 troops abroad, and 26,000 at 
home, about the proportion of two abroad 
to one at home, and this was too hard 
work. The army was certainly bound to 
undergo any temporary hardship, but if 
this arrangement was to be permauent, it 
would be impossible to go on. 

Vote agreed to, as were several other 
votes. 

On the vote of 102 
general officers, 

Mr, Hume objected to the large amount 
of the half-pay of general officers, and to 
brevets, which tended to increase that 
amount; and he referred to the edie 
ment respecting the dead weight in 1822, 
which he contended, had occasioned a 
serious loss to the country. 

Viscount Howick was not called upon to 
defend the arrangement of 1822, which 
he thought was a loan in disguise. The 
half-pay had, in fact, been reduced; and 
with respect to brevets, they were neces- 


,000/. for the pay of 


sary, in order to bring on young general | 


officers, 

Sir H. Hardinge said, that Mr. Collins, 
of the War-office, who had been cramined | 
in the Committee to which the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Hume) referred, had beaten the 
hon. Member in argument more than man 
had ever been beaten, and had showed 
the advantages of the arrangement of 
1822. With regard to brevets, since the 
peace, taking the officers on half-pay and 
on full pay, there had been a reduction of 
7,168 commissioned officers, and a saving 
to the amount of 1,300,000/. a-year. 

Mr. Hume admitted that there was a 
person who had made some statements in 
the Committee; but if those statements 
were examined, it would be found that 
they could not be maintained. He would 
prove hereafter, that whilst there were re- 
duction in some departments, there had 
been an increase in others, so that the 
dead weight was still 5,000,0002. 

Mr. C. Wood said, he had now got the 
report of the Committee to which he had 
referred, and he found that, though it 
confined rewards to officers on half-pay, 
there was an exception in favour of dis- 
tinguished services, His conclusion had 
been formed from the mention of half- 
pay, that they should be held with half- 
pay, and not with full pay. Ifa different 
practice prevailed in the army, he should 
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be happy to have an opportunity of alter- 
ing it in the nav y- 

Sir J. Graham agreed with the hon. 
Member that the arrangement was an 
exceedingly bad one; but he had not had 
a doubt, - at the time when the report was 
prepared, that officers, if their services 
had been so distinguished as to entitle 
them to rewards for merits, would hold 
them with full pay. 

Sir Hl. Hardinge said, that, as a Mem- 
ber of that Committee, he had suggested 
the addition in favour of officers of dis- 
tinguished merit. It would be a great 
hardship upon an officer in the receipt of 
a reward of 2002. a-year, which he would 
lose on being put on full pay, if, when he 
returned to half-pay, his vacant situation 





was filled up; he would have no reward 
| whatever. 

Sir G. Clerk said, that the officers of 
the navy were exposed to unequal hard- 
ship. In the army, if an officer had a 
staff situation, he could hold it with full 





pay; but if an officer of the navy was ap- 
pointed to the command of a ship, it was 
| only temporary, and he returned to half- 
| pay without any reward. He regretted 
|that honorary appointments were done 
away with, such as that of colonel of 
marines. 

Sir C. Adam said, it was with extreme 
pain the Board of Admiralty had felt itself 
bound to read the report of the Committee 
in the terms, and to put the construction 
on it stated by his hon. Friend near him 
(Mr. C. Wood), It was, however, with 
extreme satisfaction he had heard the 
opinions which had been expressed by 
hon. Members opposite, and he not only 
should be glad to see Captain Napier’s 
name restored, but that it should be done 
to-morrow. 

Vote agrecd to, as were several others, 
House resumed, 
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1175 Corn-Laws— 
nues of the Bishopric of St. Asaph’s otherwise than to 
Amending poor Livings in the United See.—By the Earl 
of CAMPERDOWN, and Lord BrouGHaAm, from several 
places, for a Uniform Penny Postage.—By Lord Broua- 
HAM, and Viscount MELBOURNE, {from several places, 
against the Beer-laws.—By Lord BrouGuam, from a great 
number of places, for the Immediate and Total Repeal of 
the Corn-laws, and all other Restrictions on Free Trade. 
— By the Archbishop of CANTERBURY, from Blackburn, 
and a place in Sussex, against any plan of National Edu- 
cation not founded on the Scriptures.—By the Earl of 
ABERDEEN, from several places, and Lord WHARN- 
CLIFFE, from several places, for Church Extension in 
Scotland.—By the Earls of BANDON, RopeEN, and Tan- 
KERVILLE, against the Repeal of the Corn-laws.—By 
Viscount MELBouRNE, from Ceylon, for Steam Commu- 
nication between that place and Madras.—By the Bishop 
of CurstER, from nine Ecclesiastical bodies in the Dio- 
eese of Bangor, for Amending the Act 7th William 4th, 
chap. 7.—By the Earl of CHARLEVILLE, from the Magis- 


lately perpetrated there.—By Lord Lirrorp, from some 
place, for the Repeal of part of the Poor-law Act. 


GovERNMENT oF IreELAND.| The 
Earl of Charleville presented a Petition 
from certain magistrates of the Queen’s 
county, praying that their Lordships would 
adopt measures to secure protection for 
the lives and properties of the loyal in- 
habitants of Ireland, which he moved 
should be referred to the Committee on 
the state of Ireland. 

Lord Possmore said, he did not attach 


the same importance to the petition as the | 


noble Earl. In the first place, it was 
signed by only some of the magistrates, 
although the county had been canvassed 
for signatures to it. No one could doubt 
that it had been got up for the purpose 
of backing the proceedings at the meeting 
at Tullamore. But the allegations made 
at that meeting had been amply refuted 
at a general county meeting, at which the 
high sheriff presided in person; and, 
moreover, most of the magistrates who 
had signed the petition confessed that 
they had taken advantage of a meeting 
convened for the laudable purpose of de- 
tecting crime, to turn it into a party 
meeting. These assertions were borne 
out by letters which he had received, one 
of which was from a magistrate of forty- 
two years standing, who said he never 
knew the country in such a state of peace 
and quietness as at the present moment. 
The Earl of Charleville said, at the 
meeting alluded to by the noble Lord, it 
had been determined, after due delibera- 
tion, to petition both Houses of Parlia- 
ment and to address her Majesty on this 
subject. The petition and address were 
immediately prepared, and some time was 
required to procure signatures to it. Of 
the sixty-five magistrates who had signed 
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the requisition for the meeting, many 
were not present when it was held, and it 
became necessary to apply to them for 
their signatures. That was all the appli- 
cation that had been made. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


Explanation. 


Duke or Weniincton’s Esrate.| 
Viscount Duncannon, in moving the third 
reading of the Duke of Wellington’s Estate 
Bill, said it was intended by this bill to 
enable the noble Duke to make a suffi- 
cient settlement on his eldest son, in the 
event of his marriage; and also to pre- 


. /serve in his family as an heir-loom for 
trates of Queen’s County, for Inquiry into the Outrages eee. costain wnet valuable endl costly or 
‘ ’ Ptalt s fa e bal 


naments and other presents which had 
been made to him by the different potent- 
ates of Europe. 

Lord Brougham was glad that the 
noble Viscount had clearly stated the 
merits of the bill, which would pass as a 
matter of course, because the Legislature 
in agreeing to the bill by which a certain 
annuity was secured to the Duke of Wel- 
lington evidently intended not merely to 
give the noble Duke an opportunity to 
jointure his own widow, but to enable him 
to jointure the Marchioness of Douro, 
should the Marquess of Douro marry 
during the life of his father. As to the 
other part of the bill, which secured as 
an heir-loom the jewels and other valu- 
ables that had been presented to the Duke 
of Wellington, it was on the part of the 
Duke an extremely generous procedure, 
for, it was in his power to sell for many 
thousand pounds those valuables, and to 
make what use he pleased of the money. 

Bill read a third time. 


Corn-Laws—Expianation.] Lord 
Brougham said, he had to present peti- 
tions from certain unhappy persons, who 
either were or ought to be confined in 
lunatic asylums in different parts of the 
island, because, according to what the 
noble Viscount near him (Melbourne) had 
laid down the other night, those who were 
in favour of a repeal of the Corn-laws, 
must, of course, needs be in a fit condi- 
tion for confinement in such places. Ac- 
cordingly the inhabitants of Great Tor- 
rington, and other lunatics, had signed 
the petitions he held in his hand, and 
prayed for a total repeal of all restrictions. 
Another petition which he had was from 
the inhabitants of Great and Little Wol- 
ston, and another place in Lancashire, 
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who only prayed that a strict inquiry 
might be instituted on this subject, and 
who therefore were only verging on a con- 
dition to call for confinement in a lunatic 
asylum. 

‘Viscount Melbourne said, that his ob- 
servation was applied to those who stated, 
that there should be an immediate repeal, 
not only of all duties on corn, but also of 
all other prohibitive and protective duties 
at once, without further consideration. 

Petitions laid on the Table. 

Lord 


CanaDian Prisonrers.| 


Brougham rose to move for a series of 


returns connected with the Canadian pri- 
soners now in Newgate, of which he had 
given notice on Friday night. 

The Marquess of Normanby did not 
think, that the returns ought to be laid 
before the House while the case of the 
prisoners was still under the consideration 
of a court of law. 

Lord Brougham thought there was 
something in the objection, and would not 
press his motion. ‘There were, however, 
other returns which he thought might be 
supplied—namely, returns of prisoners 
tried since the Ist of November, 1837, 
the result of those trials, and the sen- 
tences that had been passed. He wished 
now to state, that he had been informed, 
that certain other persons had been 
brought to this country from Canada, 


who did not belong to the same class of 


prisoners as those who were now confined 
in Newgate. Those parties to whom he 
alluded had been actually, as he was in- 
formed, tried and convicted in Canada; 
they had been brought over to this coun- 
try under the Act of Ist of Victoria, and 
had since been sent to New South Wales. 
His objection to this course of proceeding 
was, first, that the amnesty was intended 
to extend even to persons who were taken 
with arms in their hands. Those persons 
had escaped altogether, and, that being 
so, he could not see the justice of punish- 
ing individuals who were much less guilty. 
These were cases to which he thought 
mercy might, with much grace and pro- 
priety, be extended. He must, in the 
next place, protest against treating those 
people who were political offenders, if they 
were to be sent to New South Wales, as 
they treated common highwaymen, house- 
breakers, and thieves, by sending them 
away without any distinction. discrimina- 
tion, or classification in convict ships, It 
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had been the policy of the wisest and 
most humane states in every age to draw 
a distinction in the punishment of politi- 
cal and common offenders, and justly so. 
When a common felon found that men of 
a better situation in life were for a politi- 
cal offence treated in the same way as 
himself, the eflect was, that it raised the 
felon in his own estimation, and prevented 


Prisoners. 


i his feeling that proper level of shameful 


position to which his offence ought, and 
which it was the object of the penal law, 
to bring him in the eyes of the public. 
He did not wish to revive the controversy 


, on the subject, but he could not avoid ex- 


pressing a hope, that he had been misin- 
formed in this respect, but if he had not 
been misinformed, that the Government 
would pay some attention to the principle 
for which he contended. 

The Marquess of Normanby suggested, 
that even though there might be no ob- 
jection to the returns, it was much more 
convenient that notice should be given. 
With regard to the other question put by 
the noble and learned Baron, although he 
had given no orders himself of the nature 
alluded to touching other convicts, he 
would make inquiry into the matter. As 
to the first return mentioned, the objection 
was, that the prisoners were now waiting 
under proceedings of the legal tribunals 
of this country, and he apprehended that 
generally there must be an objection to 
the production by the Government of the 
opinions of the law officers of the Crown. 

Lord Brougham said, generally speak- 
ing, that objection was valid, but in the 
present instance it did not apply, inas- 
much as the opinions of the Attorney and 
Solicitor-General had already been shortly 
furnished to the House, as well as the 
opinion, én extenso, of the Attorney-Gene- 
ral of the island of Bermuda. 

The Marquess of Normanby replied, 
that he believed the production of those 
opinions had been absolutely necessary. 

Notice of a motion for the following day 
given. 


POR ODI LOLI 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, March 25, 1839. 


Mrnutes.] Bill. Read a first time:—Preparation of 
Writs (Scotland) ; Heritable Securities (Scotland).—Read 
a second time :—Mutiny ; Marine Mutiny. 

Petitions presented. By Sir E. L. Butwer, from one 
place, against the Double and Treble Costs Bill —By Mr. 
Broap.ey, from the Board of Guardians of a Parish in 
the East Riding (York), against parts of the Poor-law 
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Act.—By Sir MatrHew Woop, Mr. Ciay, and Mr. 
Pattison, from six parishes in the City of London, 
against the Metropolitan Police Bill—By Mr. LeAperr, 
Mr. R. PALMER, Mr. A. Wuire, Sir R. Fercuson, Mr. 
Locnu, Mr. Viturens, and Mr. ELtice, jun., from a very 
great number of places, for a Uniform Penny Postage.— 
By Lord JAMges Stuart, from Arran, Mr. Buair, from 
Wigton, Mr. Lockuart, from Glasgow, Sir JAMES 
Granam, from Glasgow, and Sir GrorGe  SIN- 
CLAIR, from several places, for Church Extension in 
Scotland. By Mr. Viturers, from Wolverhampton, for 
the Repeal of the Corn-laws.—By Captain Woop, from 
Staines, against any further Grant to Maynooth College ; 
also against the Beer-laws.x—By Mr. Percivat, from 
Sligo, against the Appointment of Lord Fortescue to the 
Lord-Lieutenancy of Ircland.—By Sir R. INGuis, froma 
number of places, against the Ecclesiastical Duties and 
Revenues Bill; and for Chureh Extension in Canada.— 
By Mr. PAakINGToN, from some place, against the Beer- 
laws.—By Mr. SAnrorp, from Wellington, for a compre- 
hensive system of National Education.—By the ArTor- 
NEY-GENERAL, trom Edinburgh, against any Tax on 
Steam-boats.— By Mr. ’RAsE, from Belfast, for the Re- 
peal of the Stage Coach Act.—By Lord Asuuey, from 
Troubridge, for the Repeal of the Corn-laws. 


Suspension of 


GoverRNMENT OF IRELAND.] Sir 2, 
Peel begged to ask the noble Lord, the 
Secretary of State, in consequence of a 
regulation of the House respecting the 
fixing of notices, if he would place upon 
the notice book the day upon which he 
meant to bring forward the motion of 
which he gave a general notice on Friday, 
and which had reference to recent pro- 
ceedings in the other House of Parlia- 
ment? It would be for the general con- 
venience of the House if the noble Lord 
would intimate the day upon which he 
proposed to bring it forward. 

Lord J. Russell observed, he had no 
difficulty in answering the question. He 
had already said, that he would bring 
forward the motion referred to, the week 
after the recess, as it was necessary it 
should be disposed of at as early a day as 
possible. He would now fix it for Thurs- 
day, the 11th of April. 


Srspension CF EcciestasticaAL Ap- 
POINTMEN'tS.| Lord J. Russe/l, in mov- 
ing the Order of the Day for going into 
Committee on the Ecclesiastical Appoint- 
ments Suspension Bill, observed, that al- 
though he stated the object of the clause 
he meant to introduce in giving notice of 
it the other evening, yet, as attacks had 
been made, not only upon him, but upon a 
near relative of his, who, he thought, had 
been very unnecessarily brought into ques- 
tion, he felt that he should claim the in- 
dulgence of the House while he stated the 
fact respecting the proposal he had to 
make. It had been asserted that the ob- 


ject of the clause he was now going to in- 
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troduce was to enable a near relative of his 
to fill the deanery of Exeter, which he 
would not otherwise be able to fll. Who. 
ever made that statement must have made 
it either without having read the clause, or 
having read it, must have mis-stated it, 
The object of the clause was, that the Bill 
now in operation should “ not prevent the 
collation or appointment of a canon or pre- 
bendary to any canonry or prebend which 
shall become vacant by reason of the 
vacancy of any deanery in any cathedral or 
collegiate church.” What he had explained 
to the House was, that it had been found 
by quite an unintentional mistake that the 
bill did not confer the power of filling up 
prebends in those cases where it had been 
usual for the Crown to appoint the dean, 
and where the dean could not be appointed 
except he had previously held the prebend. 
It was, therefore, thought fit to remedy 
the omission. It certainly had been stated 
to him by some members of the Church 
Commission, that as the mistake in the 
original bill was unintentional, it would be 
well that the clause should apply to vacan- 
cies now existing as well as to any that 
might hereafter exist. He had, however, 
thought it would be much better that no 
suspicion should interfere with the opera- 
tion of the law now in force, and therefore 
had declined to make the clause apply to 
any vacancy now existing, and to those 
only hereafter existing. After the manner 
in which the person in question, his near 
relative, had been spoken of in connexion 
with this subject, he thought he should be 
permitted to state that, in recommending 
him to the favour of the Crown, through 
the Prime Minister, he knew he was re- 
commending a person who was an orna- 
ment to the Church. He likewise knew, 
in asking that this particular deanery of 
Exeter should be conferred on him, that if 
it should be found, which it had been, by 
the joint opinions of the law officers of the 
Crown and Sir W. Follett, that the Crown 
could not appoint, he knew that it would 
not be any disappointment to his relative 
not to receive the intended preferment. 
He knew that, not only from his long and 
affectionate intimacy with him, but he 
knew it also from the fact that his rela- 
tive, having obtained, as was usual with 
young men belonging to families having 
church preferments, two livings—one of 
between 400/. and 500/, a year, and the 
other 1,200/.—and finding, after some 
years’ experience, that he could not per- 
form the duties of both, he surrendered the 
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living of 1,200/. in order that he might !to great coats, at all events, while on 
devote his time and attention exclusively | 


to the other. He therefore trusted, in pro- 
posing a clause, to eneble the Crown to 


. . . / 
retain the power it had hitherto held re- | 


specting deaneries and prebends that should 
fall vacant, that neither his relative, Lord 
Wriothesley Russell, nor himself, would 
be subject to any imputation for the part 
they had taken in reference to this matter. 

Mr. V. Harcourt was of opinion, that 
the noble Lord ia proposing this clause, 
would meet the wishes of all persons in- 
terested in the subject, as it had been 
found, that the dean of Exeter was also 
prebendary of Exeter—a_ circumstance 


which had escaped the netice of the Kc-! 


clesiastical Commissioners. He was not 
personally acquainted with Lord Wrio- 
thesley Russell, but the feeling which had 
been just evinced by the House clearly 
proved, that his general reputation, as 


glanced at by the noble Lord, was fully | 


shore. He had no access to official 
documents, but had merely been supplied 
with information through private sources, 
he conceived, however, that even upon 
the grounds which he could lay before 
ihe House, sucha case could be made out 
asfully tojustify and require its interference. 
It was perfectly true, that according to 
oue of the regulations, a copy of which 
he held in his hand, a commanding off. 
eer was authorized to cause recruits to 
be furnished with knapsacks and great- 
coats at the expense of the Government 
and the reason of that regulation was 
this, that young men joining the marines 
frequently manifested a disposition to 
mutiny when they were at their very 
entrance into the service subjected to 
such heavy stoppages as the additional 


charges for the great coats occasioned ; 
it was, therefore, found expedient to re- 


borne out, and that there was no person | 


better qualified to fill the deanery of Exe- | 


ter. He felt, that the clause, even if it had 


an ex post facto tendency, was so much | 


in consonance with the intention of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, that if the 


noble Lord had any delicacy of moving | 


it in that shape, in consequence of his re- 
lationship with Lord W. Russell, he (Mr. 
Harcourt) would willingly undertake to 
do so. 

Lord Ashley bore testimony to the ex- 
cellent character, exemplary conduct, and 
high professional attainments of Lord 
Wriothesley Russell. 

The House went into Committee, the 
clause proposed by the noble Lord was 
added to the bill, and the House re- 
samed, 

On 


Manixes’ Great-Coars. | the 


Order of the Day for the House to go, 


into a Committee of Supply, 

Captain /io/dero rose to move an ad- 
dress for a copy of the order issued to 
the marines, obliging them to provide 
their own great-coats. The Admiralty, 
he contended, had no right to sanction 


the deduction of a sum outof the pay of 


the marines for that purpose. ‘There was 
a regulation made which bore date the 


mit this regulation in the case of the re- 
cruits and confine it to the old soldiers. 
} By an order dated the 15th of August, 
| 1805, the oficer commanding was author- 
ized to order watch coats for marines 
Serving on shore, to cause proper care to 
be taken of them, and to see, that they 
were carefully reserved for future occa- 
sions; thus, half at least of the men were 
under the two orders to which he had refer- 
red, entitled to great-coats, and all the re- 
cruits were entitled to them, so that it 
would require but very little additional 
'expense to put the remaining portion of 
the marines upon the same footing as the 
soldiers of the line. He would suppose a 
possible case, that of marines directed to 
_advance upon a military position, encum- 
_bered with knapsacks and great-coats. 


} 


|The officers commanding would at once 


20ih of September, 1819, which had re-_ 


ference to the proper and sufficient 
clothing of the marines while doing duty 
on shore. According to this regulation, 
as he apprehended, they were entitled 


desire them to fling them away; suppose 
the coats were would it be con- 
tended, that the prices of these coats 
ought to be stopped from the poor men ? 
Then why persevere in the present absurd 
and obnoxious practice? Why should 
they be worse treated on foreign service 
than at home, or at sea than on shore ? 
The evil of which he complained could be 
remedied at an expense probably not ex- 
ceeding 5,000/. or 6,000/, a year. He 
admitted, that the obnoxious practice had 
not arisen during the administration of 
the present Board of Admiralty, but that 
circumstance by no means lessened the 
obligation under which they lay to remove 
it; he entreated the House to recollect 
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whose cause he was pleading ; it was that 
of men who had never flinched from the 
performance of their duty in times of the 
greatest danger. They were men on 
whom devolved the painful duty of turn- 
ing their arms against their own fellow- 
countrymen, whenever it became neces- 
sary to repress mutiny; from that danger 
they had never flinched, and yet, in many 
respects, they were worse off than the 
seamen. He could confidently say, that 
no men could have discharged their many 
and arduous duties more zealously or more 
efficiently than had the British marines at 
all times, and under all circumstances, and 
he, therefore, with confidence left their case 
in the hands of the House. He concluded 
by moving an address. 

Mr. C. Wood observed, that the hon. 
and gallant Member had given a very good 
reason for not complying with his own 
motion. He alleged, that the Admiralty 
had no authority for refusing the great 
coats ; if so, how could they produce the 
order for which he moved. He did not 
expect, that the motion of the hon, and 
gallant Member would come on that even- 
ing, and he, therefore, could not say, that 
he was prepared to enter into the question 
at any length; but probably his hon. 
Friend near him would favour the House 
with his views of the question then under 
consideration. He should only observe, 
that it had been the invariable practice 
for marines to find their own great-coats, 
and the instances which the hon. and 
gallant Member opposite gave, were 
exceptions which only proved the rule. 
The establishment of perfect uniformity 
throughout every department of the pub- 
lic service would be almost impracticable 
and if practicable, would be unjust. Ma- 
rines were for the most part employed at 
sea, and if uniformity were valued so 
highly, it should be recollected, that the 
seamen were not provided by the Govern- 
ment with great-coats. 


Sir 7. Troubridge stated the practice | 
to be, that one coat was provided for the 


recruits upon entering the service, and for 
this reason, that they could not have any 
arrear of pay coming to them to meet such 
extra expense, It was a mistake, how- 
ever, to suppose that the marines paid full 
value for their coats; on the contrary, 
they were furnished with them at a very 
reduced price. The complaint then 
made to the House was one which ap- 
peared to him to be perfectly new ; he had 
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never heard of anything of the sort be- 
fore that evening. There could be no 
doubt, if the marines were asked whether 
they would rather pay for their coats or 
receive them without payment, that they 
would prefer the latter; but he professed 
himself unable to discover any real griev- 
ance in the case before the House. If 
there were any grievance, and that it un- 
derwent proper examination by the com- 
petent authorities, and was investigated 
regularly through the several departments. 
there could be nothing more agreeable to 
the Government, nothing in which they 
could feel a greater interest, than redres- 
sing such a grievance. It was, however, 
always the practice of Government to 
wait till complaints came from the proper 
quarters, and if those complaints were 
well founded, the Government had the 
greatest possible interest in removing their 
cause. 

Mr. Hume wished, that there should be 
no distinction between the marines and 
the seamen on the one hand, and the in- 
fantry on the other. 

Viscount Howick said, that in his opi- 
nion, the marines were in a situation su- 
perior to that in which the infantry were 
placed; the marines paid nothing for 
their rations when at sea, while the infantry 
generally paid. This question appeared 
to him one with which the House ought 
not to deal rashly or without full and mi- 
nute examination, and he hoped, that the 
application then made would be refused. 
If there were any species of application 
worse than another, when addressed to 
that House, it was an application on be- 
half of a body of armed men. If the 
House once began to listen to such appli- 
cations, it would be regarded as an en- 
couragement, and he did not hesitate to 
say, that it would be fraught with great 
danger to the safety of the country. These 
were matters which ought to be left in the 
hands of the executive; he even consi- 
dered, that the mere discussion of them 
in a popular assembly was not unattended 
with the possibility of dangerous results. 

Sir H. Hardinge, had always expressed 
the strong objection which he felt to dis- 
cussions of that kind in the House of Com- 
mons. Thearmyand the navy oughtto look 
up to the Crown, and the Crown only— 
by no means to the House of Commons. 
The military force of the country should 
be the army of the Crown, and not the 
army of the Parliament. At the same 
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time he must observe, that his hon. and 
gallant Friend, the Member for Chippen- 
ham, did no more in principle than had 
previously been done by the noble Lord 
the Member for Sussex. He should have 
voted against that motion had he been 
in the House as he should vote against 
the present motion, for he thought they 
were alike in principle, and both objection- 
able. With regard to this particular 


question, his opinion was, that wherever, | 
as at the present moment in Spain, a_ 
battalion of marines, acting as soldiers on | 
shore, performed the same services as in- | 
fantry, the Government, as an act of) 


justice, should supply without charge 
great-coats to the marine force as _well as 
to the infantry. He hoped the Admiralty 
would hold out a promise liberally to con- 
sider the whole matter, and upon that 
understanding he would urge his hon. 
Friend the Member for Chippenham to 
withdraw his motion. 


Mr. C. Wood protested against being | 


considered as admitting this complaint to 
originate in any grievance. At the same 
time, if it did, he was sure the Admiralty 
would be ready fully to inquire into it. 


Sir C. Adam did not think that a primd | 


facie case for inquiry had been made out; 
but if any grievances were proved, it would 
undoubtedly be fit that a remedy should 
be applied. 


Mr, Wakley could not but admire the | 


delicacy with which the noble Lord 
(Howick), the hon. Secretary for the 
Admiralty, and the hon. and gallant Off- 
cer opposite, contrived to dispose of this 
question. The army, said they, belonged 
to the Crown, and to the Crown must 
they look in all matters of this kind. But 
suppose the Crown acted unjustly and 
tyrannically, what then? There would 
be inquiry, perhaps, but no redress. He 
had frequently heard complaints made in 


that House, and substantiated, of the in- | 


justice which had been perpetrated both 
with respect to officers of the army and 
navy, but in no case had the grievance 
been redressed. He lamented to see the 


“ins” and “outs ” hold together on such | 


occasions, because they felt their own 


authority was impeached, and the manner | 


in which they performed their executive 
functions. 


no,” and a laugh]; that was apparently 
the case, and for himself he wished to see 
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The noble Lord (Howick) was | 
just going out of office, and the gallant | 
Officer was about to succeed him |‘ No, | 
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frequent changes in the Government; it 
was his wish to keep the two factions con- 
stantly before the eyes of the people; the 
deeds of the Tories seemed to be a blank 
in the eyes of Englishmen at present ; but 
they knew something of the Whigs, and 
there was a general outcry against them 
from one end of the country to the other. 
[Loud laughter.] With the mere excep- 
tion of the palace, he really did not know 
where a single Whig could be found. He 
hoped the gallant Officer who introduced 
this question would divide the House upon 
it, unless the Admiralty gave a distinct 
pledge fully to inquire into the ground of 
complaint. 

Motion withdrawn. 

Question again put that the Speaker 
; leave the Chair. 


Manning the Navy. 





| 
| Russta—Mannino THE Navy.] Mr. 
| T’. Attwood rose to move an address to 
| her Majesty upon a subject which involved 
most intimately the safety and honour of 
the country. The other night he had the 
pain to hear all the dreadful anticipations 
he had formed fully confirmed. The hon. 
| Secretary for the Admiralty had acknow- 
ledged that we were not in a condition to 
repel the Russians at sea, if they should 
think proper to attack us. The hon. 
Gentleman acknowledged that the Rus- 
sians might do us much injury on the 
English coast. He believed the Russians 
| might attack England next July if they 
pleased, and with much greater injury 
than the hon, Secretary for the, Admiralty 
would allow. He would proceed at once 
to state the grounds of the fears he enter- 
tained, and the extent of the injury which 
he apprehended. It was acknowledged 
on all hands that the Russians had twenty- 
eight line-of-battle ships at Cronstadt, well- 
manned, well-equipped, and in all respects 
well-appointed. Thegallant admiral com- 
manding at Portsmouth, no doubt, had 
told them that when the Russian navy 
joined Lord Duncan before the battle of 
Camperdown, they were found totally in- 
efficient. The gallant admiral had also 
told the House that the Russian fleet, 
when it was sold to Portugal, was found 
on passing the Bay of Biscay to be totally 
inefficient, and was in consequence obliged 
to be broken up. The times had, how- 
ever, changed since then, and no one, he 
thought, would be found at present hardy 
enough to give a similar account of a Rus- 
| sian fleet now. Every naval officer with 
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whom he had conversed now said, that a; of the degradation inflicted by them upon 
Russian fleet would prove no despicable | the country, which would make every ho- 
enemy. ‘The Russians had now a fleet of nest man in the House blush, ifthey would 
twenty-eight sail of the line in Cronstadt. | only believe me, or if they would only 
Our Ambassador, the Earl of Durham,' refer to the documents in the library, in 
had sailed with that fleet, as had also case they won't believe me. Yes, the To- 
Commander Craufurd, who had given an ries began the career of their country’s 
account of its state of preparation, for shame. The Whigs, under Earl Cyvey, 
which the country could never be suf- carried it out in Poland, and the Whigs, 
ficiently grateful. The year before Jast under Viscount Melbourne, are now car- 
the Emperor of Russia had brought the rying it out in every part of the world. 
whole of those twenty-eight sail of the The right hon. Baronet knows this well, 
line together at Cronstadt, and had taken | nobody better; for in 1827 the Russians 
them out to sea to manoeuvre in one fleet.) made a treaty with him called the 6th of 
Last year he would not bring them together July. [Sir R. Peel—* I was not then in 
in one fleet to insult England ; he and his , othce.’"] ‘True, you were not in office 
councillors were too wise for that; for the then, but you were six months after- 
proceedings of the House of Commons in| wards. That treaty of the 6th of July, 
the mean time had struck fear into their established the principle, that Russia was 
hearts. But the twenty-eight sail of the) not to make war upon Turkey, except 
line were still at Cronstadt, and all last year | with the consent of England. The gal- 
80,000 Russian soldiers wereon thecoastof | lant Admiral near me (Sir E. Codrington) 
Poland. ‘I put it to the Whigs,” said had in the discharge of his duty to exer- 
Mr. Attwood, ‘for I think little of them. cise a great judgment on the Turkish 
I put it to the Tories, and I think little fleet. He had then in his pocket orders 
of them too, I put it tothe Radicals in from George Canning to enter the Black 
this House—and of all the three factions Sea, and to protect Turkey from the de- 
J think them the worst—I put it to them | signs of Russia. [Sir E. Codrington— 
all three, and, though bad is the best, | ‘* No, no.”| I must request the gallant 
I think the Tories the least wicked of all.| Admiral not to contradict me now. He 
—yes, I fear that Whigs, and Tories, and | can answer me when I sit down. 1 hope 
Radicals, have entered into a compact, a he will let me explain, 1 say, that after 
treasonable compact, to introduce Russian the battle of Navarino, when the Turkish 
soldiers into this country to humble us fleet was destroyed by an untoward event, 
poor Radicals out of doors. ‘This ap-| the gallant Admiral had orders to enter 
pears to be a wild supposition—and the | the Black Sea and protect Turkey from 
days are wild in which we live—and we Russia. [‘* No, no,” from Sir £. Codring- 
see wild circumstances arise every mi- fon.] I assert further, that whilst the 
nute—and when | know the miseries of gallant Admiral was repairing his fleet, 
the people of England, their grievances, after the battle of Navarino, George Can- 
and their thorough discontent, and when ning, by an unhappy fate, died. The 
I know that Whigs and Radicals have Duke of Wellington and Sir R. Peel then 
year after year turned a deaf ear to the succeeded to the Government, and Sir 
sounds of calamity and woe, I may be Pulteney Maleolm was seit out to take 
allowed to imagine that there is such a the command of our fleet in the Mediter- 
thing as treason in this House, I'll not ranean, with orders not to enter into the 
say that it is so, but I must be permitted Black Sea? What was the consequence ? 
to imagine that it may be so. Either, The Emperor of Russia violated his com- 
treason or imbecility it is. I have no’ pact with us, and ordered his troops to 
suspicion of the integrity of my hon. cross the Pruth. The Earl of Aberdeen, 
Friend below me, the Member for the who was then a member of the Duke of 
Admiralty. I forget the place for which Wellington’s Government, remonstrated 
he isa Member [* Halifax] but I have a with the Russian Cabinet, and asked them 
strong suspicion of his want of knowledge. | why they had gone to war with Turkey ? 
I will not say that we should have been a There was then an apology made to us. 
bit better under Tories, because I recollect | The Russian Cabinet said, “ it was a pri- 
their doings in 1827, in 1828, and in’ vate quarrel of their own,” and promised 
1829, and then we were no better off than that they would contine the war to the 
we are now. I could enter into a state | Black Sea. Then the right hon. Baronet, 


| 
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to his immortal shame, and the Duke of| blush with shame. Yes, we were insulted 
Wellington, for whose services no man | by Russia, and basely submitted to the in- 
feels deeper gratitude than I do, became | sult. This career the Tories began, Then 
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associated with this degradation of their | 
country. Yes; they were at the head of | 
affairs in 1827, when the Russian troops 
passed the Pruth, in defiance of England. 
It was true that they remonstrated with | 
Count Nesselrode, but what did he say to. 
them? ‘ Be content, we have a private 
quarrel with Turkey, and we must be the 
arbiters of our own honour.” Then it 
was that the right hon. Baronct and the 
Duke of Wellington pocketed an insult 
to England such as England had never 
pocketed before. Count Diebitsch, the | 
passer of the Balkan, should never have | 
passed the Balkan. A Russian flcet | 
then came out from the Baltic. I be- | 
| 





lieve that there was not a man either in 
this House or in the other House of Par- 
liament, which equally misgoverns Eng- 
land, that did not expect that that Hee! 
would have been introduced on its passage 
into an English port. That, however, 
did not happen; but that fleet passed by 
us with contempt and insolence, and al- 
most sweeping the Channel with a broom, | 
as Van Tromp did in the time of Charles 
2nd. It passed through the straits of Gib- 
raltar into the Mediterranean, and then 
proceeded to blockade the Dardanelles. 
The Earl of Aberdeen proceeded to re- 
monstrate again, and what said the Rus- 
sian Ministers ? 








“* We havea question affecting our honour 
to settle. It is true we have made a compact 
with you not to carry the war into the Medi- 
terranean; but Russia is the guardian of her 
own honour. Ifa Russian ship is attacked by 
a Turkish ship, you cannot deny to Russia the 
right of acting in her own defence. We find 
the Pasha of Egypt is coming up with his 
fleet to assist the Sultan of Turkey, and we 
must be prepared to meet him; but to show 
you that we mean no insult to your great 
country, we give you a pledge that every Eng- 
lish ship which is cleared out for Constantino- 
ple before the 28th of October, 1828, shall be 
allowed to enter the Dardanelles.” 


Is there any man who can refrain from 
blushing when he hears of such language 
being addressed to his country ? The right 
hon. Baronet,—I wish he would lift up 
his head and let me see his face. [The 
Speaker, ‘‘ Order, order.”}_ The right hon, 
Baronet must listen awhile to what [ am 
about to say. The right hon. Baronet 
consented to submit to a burning insult, 
which must cause every Englishman to 





we came to the treaty of Unkiar ’Skelessi. 
We saw the Russians, when the Turkish 
fleet was destroyed at Navarino, enabled 
thereby to move their artillery by sea and 
take Varna, and advance upon Adrianople, 
They never could have passed the Balkan, 
if the Turkish fleet had not been destroyed 


}at Navarino. The hon. Member proceeded 


to contend, that if under such circum- 
stances the Sultan had asked for the loan 


of an English fleet, whilst he was engaged 


in repairing that fleet which England had 
destroyed by ‘fan untoward event,” he 
would have been perfectly justified in 
making that demand. Without it he 
was too weak to resist; and the conse- 
quence was, that the Russians advanced 
on Adrianople. They made a treaty there. 
The Tories were then in power. That 
treaty gave to Russia the delta of the 
Danube, the district of Circassia, and the 
sovereignty of Abasia. Russia was under 
contract to England that she would take 
nothing from Turkey at the close of the 
war, and yet she took the gifts which he 
had just mentioned. She took the delta 
of the Danube to which she had no more 
right than England herself. Shetook the 


| district of Circassia which Russia had no 


more right to take than Turkey had to 
give, for Turkey exercised no dominion 
there. Thank God, and the exertions of 
the brave Circassians, she had not yet got 
possession of the latter gift. Next to the 


| Dardanelles, Circassia was the most im- 


portant military point in Europe, and the 


| ae ‘ 
, Tories made us submit to the deep and 


burning degradation of acquiescing in the 
gift of it to Russia. But there came a 
deeper and more burning degradation still 
—the treaty of Unkiar ’Skelessi. Of all 
the treaties which ever disgraced the di- 
plomacy of England, that was the most 
burning and damning. We suffered the 
Dardanelles, which had been an object of 
ambition to the ancient Romans, and the 
possession of which had now, for two cen- 
turies, been sought by the Russians—we 
had suffered that glorious military position 
to be placed in the power of the Russians 
without even a word on our part. It was 
true, that they had not yet obtained pos- 
session of it, but they soon would if that 
House did not awaken from its slumber. 
The Russians had now twenty-eight sail 
of the line at Cronstadt, and twelve sail 
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of the line at Sebastopol. He would not 
at present enter into the question whether 
the fleet at Cronstadt would sail to attack 
our shores, though he thought it would 
not, for reasons which he should state 
hereafter to the House; but he would ask 
any hon. Member then present, what there 
was to hinder that fleet from passing the 
Sound, from traversing the Channel, from 
entering the Mediterranean through the 
Straits of Gibraltar, and from presenting 
itself at any moment at the Dardanelles. 
When it arrived there, it would find eleven 
English ships of the line on the station, 
Would any man in that House expect the 
captains of those eleven English ships to 
sacrifice their vessels in a contest against 
twenty-eight Russians? If there was 
such a man in the House he blushed for 
him. He knew that our ships and their 
commanders would perform their duty 
nobly under any circumstances, but ought 
we to expose them to so fearful a collision ? 
It was well known that the Bosphorus 
was not fortified. The Russian fleet might 
therefore attack Constantinople when it 
pleased ; eleven English ships of the line 
might frighten them from attacking it 
at present, but let twenty-eight Russian 
ships-of-the-line once come from the 
Baltic, and form a junction with twelve 
others from Sebastopol, and what motive 
would the Emperor of Russia have to 
prevent him from gratifying the ambition 
of 200 years, by taking possession of Con- 
stantinople and the Dardanelles? He 
said, that if this country only remained 
quiet, Russia would take possession of 
them both by next July. It was true that 
we might retake both, but at what a sacri- 
fice of blood and treasure! It would re- 
quire an army of 50,000 men, and a fleet 
of thirty sail of the line. He was afraid 
that the political economists with Mr, 
Hume at their head would oppose such a 
proceeding on the score of expense. But 
would he (Mr. Attwood) recommend it ? 
Yes, he would, and the time would come 
when England would command it. Those 
who measured honour by the ell, and 
prowess by the pound, and whose souls 
were rapt up in pounds, shillings, and 
pence, might call this advice romantic. 
But such was not the light in which the 
great statesmen of the better days of Eng- 
land would have considered it. Would 
the great Chatham, that clarum et vene- 
rabile nomen, who said that he would 
stake the whole empire in the contest, 
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rather than suffer Russia to get possession 
of a single village on the Black Sea, have 
submitted to the arrogant menaces of the 
Czar¢ Here was Russia insulting us in 
every way; they had got Odessa to the 
north of the Danube, they had got the sea 
of Azoph, they had got the mouths of the 
Danube itself, they had attempted Cir- 
cassia, and almost taken Trebisond ; next 
month they might have Constantinople, 
and the Black Sea would be a Russian 
lake as completely as the Thames an Ens 
glish river. Were we to stand still and 
see all this going on without making a 
single effort to prevent this fatal accom- 
plishment of the destinies of England ? 
We ought to be awake, and awake in time. 
We ought not to quarrel about Tories, 
Whigs, and Radicals, as the Greeks of 
Constantinople, when the Turks were 
thundering at the gates, disputed abou 
grace and free will; we ought to forget 
every low squabble about Churchmen, 
Catholics, and Dissenters; all were in 
danger, and the common interest of all 
required common exertion ; every unworthy 
feeling ought to be discarded, and a de- 
termined effort made to protect the safety 
and honour of the country. He thought 
he had now traced the misdeeds of the 
Tories well enough, and shown that he 
was no friend of theirs, although by no 
means a friend of their opponents ; he had 
proved that they had neglected a great 
duty in making no provision for the se- 
curity of England. Now he came to the 
Whigs, and would show that the aggres- 
sions of Russia were still going on, The 
Tories had borne the aggressions of Russia 
on Poland. They stood by and saw them 
without remonstrance; or if they did re- 
monstrate, they remoustrated as a coward 
always remonstrated — in a meek and 
dainty fashion. They did not hold a sword 
in one hand and a cannon ball in the 
other, but uttered a kind of humble and 
deferential remonstrance. He knew that 
there had been communications made 
by the various Governments from 1815 
to 1830, but every one knew, that 
during that time the constitution of Poland 
was violated by the Emperor of Russia. 
All the institutions guaranteed to it by 
treaty had been smashed and annihilated. 
In 1830 and 1831 the Whigs were in 
power. He was quite sure the Whigs 
could have saved Poland by merely lifting 
up their finger, if they had pleased. He 
saw the hon, and gallant Admiral near 
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him at Ramsgate in 1831, with his fleet, 
and thought it had been intended that the 
gallant Admiral should go up the Baltic. 
Every Englishman thought so too; and if 


the gallant Admiral had done so, not a. 


gun would have been fired, or needed to 


have been fired, but Poland would have. 


assuredly been saved. This was not done, 


and Poland was abandoned and betrayed. 


—betrayed by England, and worse be- 
trayed by France. That great and glorious 
nation was given over tothe tender mercies 
of its cruel foes, the Emperor of Russia 
and his myrmidons, who had rebelled 
against its liberties and constitution. 
Whigs abandoned the friends of liberty in 
Poland, and the French Government did 
the same. 


that the nationality of Poland would be 
protected. 
threw dust in the eyes of the unfortunate 


Poles; instead of giving them protection, | 


they had given them treachery, and the 
consequence was, that the independence 
of Poland expired. But Poland was not 
dead; as her own children said of her, she 
but slept; and the right hon. Baronet op- 
posite might be assured, that when the 
proper time arrived, when England awoke, 
Poland would also awake. The Whigs 
had betrayed England as well as Poland ; 
the Vixen cried out against them on one 
side of the world, and the Express packet 
which had been attacked by the French, 
on the other side. 


lish honour by the Whigs. One would 
cost us four-farthings, the other three- 
farthings, and the Whigs at once said, 
“ Let English honour go to the winds, and 
let us save our farthings.” But this was 
not a doctrine which the people of England 


would endure; the Whigs had already | 


covered themselves with greater contumely 
than the Tories, and their day was drawing 
toaclose. The people of England would 
give back with heart and soul all that they 
had got from the Whigs, if they would 


only give back to the industrious classes | 
the prosperity they had enjoyed during the | 


war. But if prosperity at home was to be 
accompanied with shameabroad, the people 
of England never would be content, 
whether their rulers were Whigs, Radicals, 
or Tories. He had now detailed the 


difficulties and dangers of our position, | 


our want of preparation, and the magni- 
tude of the Russian preparation, but he 
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The | 


Louis Philippe said, they had _ 
received the most honourable assurances. 


Louis Philippe and Earl! Grey | 


There was no sound of | 
English vengeance—no vindicationof Eng- | 
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had a word more tosay. He might be 
| ° < “ 

told we had no right to interfere with the 
Russian fleet; that they had a perfect 
right to keep up as many ships of war as 
they pleased : no doubt; but he contended 
we hada right to ask them why they kept 
up so many ships in time of peace. Ifthey 
told us they were going on an expedition 
against the Cham of Tartary, or a cruise 
throught the deserts of Siberia, or against 
Denmark or Sweden, or against ourselves, 
we had a right to say, ‘* Dismantle your 
feet instantly or we shall do something.” 
The rights between man and man, in his 
view, were not more plain than those be- 
‘tween nation and nation ; we had aright to 
!ask why a particular fleet was kept up, and 
if we could get no satisfactory answer, we 
had a right to take such measures as 
should seem required for the assertion of 
our rights and dignity. The Secretary for 
the Admiralty on a previous night, in a 
speech that was very clever, but rather 
mal-d-propos in its illustrations, had the 
honesty to admit that Russia might do us 
great injury. ‘* But,” said the hon. Gen- 
tleman, ‘so may any robber do to me 
when I go home, if he chooses to attack 
me.” Now, he (Mr. Attwood) never 
carried pistols nor any such murderous 
weapons, and if such an accident as that 
supposed by the hon. Secretary were to- 
cur to him, he should be rather puzzled ; 
but if he saw some banditti watching him 
when he had 1,000 sovereigns about him 
and was carrying them with great anxiety, 
and if two or three were to approach him, 
presenting pistols to his breast without 
saying a word, he supposed he should un- 
derstand what that meant; he supposed 
that was a casein point. If he saw these 
ruffians present their pistols, he supposed 
he should not stop to argue with them, Lut 
dash their pistols down and take his 
chance. The hon. Gentleman below him 
could not deny that the Russians had been 
levying black mail upon them for seven 
years or more. There wasa little country 
called Circassia, and another called Turkey, 
where they had been making sad havoc 
with our interests. Circassia received no 
assistance from us, although we ought to 
defend her independence as a nation till 
|the last gasp. ‘The Turks had gone, the 
Danube was gone, the Poles had gone, 
/and what was to go next? The Secretary 
of the Admiralty had talked of Malta the 
‘other night. He supposed some one would 
j advise them to give it up to the Russians 
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to quiet them. 


for Gibraltar; and if that were granted, 
we should have them next at the Isle of 
Wight. The fact was, we must take up 
the bow, the spear, and the battle-axe, but 
God forbid we should have occasion to use 
them. Only put ourselves in fitting order, 
and then he was convinced the Russians 
would never dare toattack us; but remain 
unprotected, and he would be content 


that the truth he was now uttering should | 


be taken for falsehood if we did not re- 
ceive some burning insult from the Rus- 
sians next summer. Next summer, if we 
remained as we were, a Russian fleet might 
enter the mouth of the Thames. They 
would, if they were wise, next July take 
possession of Sheerness ; that would bea 
terrible affair; that would break the Bank 
of England in forty-eight hours ; he begged 
the House would pay attention to this; he 
begged they would be prepared forthe burn- 
ing of Sheerness and the breaking of the 
Bankof England. They must stop payment 
in goldin forty-eighthours. Now, be would 
tell them what would prevent the Russians 
from taking Sheerness; for he rather 
thought hon. Gentlemen were not aware 
of it. He would tell them why the Rus. 
sians would not take Portsmouth ; although 
he was sureno noble Lord or right hon. 
Gentleman on the bench below would say 
that ifthe Russians chose to attack us inan 
unperceived manner next July they might 
not take Sheerness and Portsmouth by 
landing 30,000 men from their 28 line-of- 
battle ships. There were 40 sail of the line 
in Portsmouth harbour; he did not know 
how many at Sheerness; and both these 
places might be taken with great ease. If 
they chose to embark 50,000 men in line- 
of-battle-ships and transports, they might 
take London—-an event unknown in the 
history of the country, for London had 
not been taken even by the Normans. 
But so miserable was our Government, so 
alarmed our people, and so weak our 
army and navy, that he had a perfect 
confidence that the Russians, if they 
pleased, next summer, might get posses- 


sion of London, unless we made prepa-_ 


rations to avert the dager. 50,000 Rus- 
sians landed in the Thames might get 
possession of London in three days. The 


people had been insulted, deceived, and 
distressed for so many years, that he very 
much doubted whether they could be, 
relied on in such an emergency, If, 


{COMMONS} 


But if they did that, the | 
Russians would soon drop a civil request | 
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30,000 men landed, we could not bring 
20,000 to oppose them, It would be a 
very easy thing for the Russians to do 
that, for he knew from credible authority, 
that last summer 80,000 men had been 
cacamped on the shores of Courland, 
within a weck’s sail of England, and the 
Russians had been buying transports in 
this country within the last three months. 
They had been providing large steam- 
boats also lately. Did hon, Members 
suppose these transports were intended to 
convey troops to Kamtschatka or Co- 
lumbia River?) The Russians were no 
fools; the ‘cold shade of aristocracy,” 


. 


as Colonel Napier called it, did not para- 


Manning the Navy. 


lyze them; their nobility possessed very 


little power; all the power they had was 
that of bowstringing the Emperor when 
they pleased. In Russia the army was 
despotic; their generals, and admirals, 
and diplomatists were selected from ad- 


'venturers from all parts of the world; 


they were not great big Lords and dandies, 
like fat cows or fat bullocks, but able 
adventurers, such as Pozzo di Borgo, 


Capo d'Istrias, and Wittgenstein — the 


most intelligent men on the face of the 
earth. These men never slept, or, if 
they did sleep, they slept like the Bristol 
men, with one eye open; and they were 
watching an opportunity for a collision 
with our English aristocracy, whom they 
would deal with as a mere bonne bouche. 
But they would have to deal with the 
democracy besides, and that, he would 
tell them, would be like dealing with 
JEolus. When the Russians attacked 
England we should have a fearful ven- 
geance, no doubt, a fearful reckoning, as 
the hon. Secretary for the Admiralty had 
said the other night; but, unhappily for 
us, if the country remained in its present 
State, it would not be executed upon the 
Russians, but upon the Ministers, and 
upon their friends and dependents. The 
very moment Chatham and Sheerness 
were burnt would be the signal for a 
revolution in England, and a far more 
fearful and terrible revolution than that 
of France in 1793; and a revolution in 
England would within one month produce 
a revolution in Europe. This was our 
protection: the Russiaus durst not attack 
us, lest the vengeance of the English 
people should fall upon them. A name- 


sake of his hon. Friend near him, David 


Hume the historian, whose character had 
something of the prophet as well as the 
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politician, seventy years ago foretold, in 
beautiful and interesting language, that 
the day was not distant when the govern- 
ment of England would come into the 
hands of men more interested in support- 
ing the national debt than in maintaining 
the interests and honour of their country, 
and at that time, said Hume, the country 
will submit to all manner of insult and 
degradation; but it is probable that fo- 
reign nations will have regard to her for- 
mer power and glory, and will be fearful 
of outraging the English people, lest that 
glorious people should rise up and exe- 
cute vengeance upon their assailants; and 
therefore foreign nations will probably use 
measured insolence in their aggressions, 
Now, he could explain the prophecy of 
Hume; no doubt the Russians would use 
measured insolence, They would not 
take Sheerness, not because they could 
not; they would not take London, not 
because they could not; but because, if 
they did so, they would rouse the fury of 
the English people, the Ministers would 
be sacrificed, and a revolution of the 
most dreadful character would instantly 
burst upon Europe. Half a millon of 
Russians might be landed, but they would 
be instantly swept into the German 
Ocean; they would be destroyed by the 
fury of the English people. 
might escape, but it would be pursued 


Supply — 


into the Baltic; the ports of the Baltic | 


would be seized, and the Russian Em- 
peror would have a bowstring round his 
neck in six months, If any Gentleman 


would explain any weak point to which he | 
(Mr. Attwood) had alluded, he would be | 
He believed in his | 
conscience the Russians might attack us, | 


much obliged to him, 


and do us great injury with apparent 
impunity, but we should be avenged by a 
revolution in England, and that revolu- 
tion would in one month be 
by a fiery revolution throughout Europe. 
As a friend of peace, of order, of hu- 
manity—as a friend of England, wishing 
to increase the happiness of its people, 
and to protect the little liberty they en- 
joyed, having no other object in all he 
had said or done in that House than 
to augment the comforis and prosperity, 
not of labourers and artisans only, but of 
masters and employers ;—wishing to pro- 
tect the three estates of the realm, Crown 
as well as Commons, and uphold that 
glorious constitution under which English 


freedom had flourished for 1,000 years, 
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followed | 
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| and wishing to see all classes of the com- 
|munity co-operating zealously and har- 
moniously for the national honour and 
defence, he was most anxious that Go- 
ivernment should take steps to provide 
against the dangers that now menaced 
‘the empire. Considering the circumstan- 
/ces in which the country was at present 
placed, and having reference to the dan- 
‘gers which menaced our interests from 
the quarters he had mentioned, he warned 
the House to guard against those dangers; 
and to guard in due time and to effect 
that object, he moved that an humble 
Address be presented to Her Majesty, 
praying that she will be graciously pleased 
to adopt timely and eflicient measures for 
obtaining a due supply of able seamen for 
the royal navy. 

No hon. Member having seconded the 
Motion, it fell to the ground, and the 
House went into a Committee of 


Navy Estimates. 


SurpLy—Navy Esrimares.| Mr. C. 
Hood moved that a sum of not less than 
| £.113,924 be voted to Her Majesty for 
| defraying the salaries of the officers and 
| other expenses of the Admiralty-office. 
| Mr. fume wished to put a question to 
the hon. Secretary to the Admiralty. If 
he were rightly informed by the public 
prints, the Hastings, of 74 guns, had some 
time back been appropriated to attend 
upon the Queen Dowayer on her way to 
| Malta; it had, as he understood, pro- 
ceeded to Lisbon and to various ports of 
the Mediterranean, and was now about to 
return again in attendance on the Queen 
Dowager in her journey home. He 
understood there was beside a steamer at 
her Majesty’s disposal. Now, considering 
that her Majesty, the Queen Dowager, 
enjoyed an income of 100,000/., paid by 
the people of this country, he must object 
| to sending 80-gun ships and steamers to 
| attend upon an individual (no more could 
| 
| 





| 
| 
| 
| 


have been done in the case of her Ma- 
'jesty Queen Victoria herself), at a time 
when it was alleged that we were in want 
of ships to protect our commerce in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. He wished to 
know on what principle the Board of Ad- 
miralty could defend the appropriation of 
a line-of-battle ship to such a purpose as 
this, and he wished to know whether the 
accounts he had seen were correct in 
stating that the Hastings was now coming 
home, after having attended the Queen 
Dowager. 
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Mr. C. Wood said the hon. Member 


was, to a considerable extent, misinformed 
in the statement he had made. It was 
perfectly true that the Hastings had car- 
ried her Majesty, Queen Adelaide, to 
Naples, and subsequently to Malta. Surely 
the hon. Member did not mean to object 
to a ship of war attending upon the Queen 
Dowager of England when she had occa- 
sion to go abroad. He could not believe 
it. However, the hon. Member was mis- 
taken in thinking, as he seemed to do, 
that in sending out the Hastings they had 
a vessel the less for the defence of com- 
merce; so far from that vessel not being 
made available as a ship of war, it had 
been employed since leaving England in 
several services, and services totally un- 
connected with the Queen Dowager. It 
would, however, return to this country 
with the Queen Dowager; and though 
during the period of the voyage, it of 
course could not be available to the pub- 
lic service, yet it would be immediately 
upon arriving in port here. The extent, 
therefore, of the withdrawal of the ship 
from the public service would be com- 
prised in the periods of the passage out 
and the passage back. To this, he thought, 
no hon. Member could seriously object. 

Mr. Hume said the hon. Gentleman was 
very much mistaken, for he did object to 
it altogether. In his opinion, there could 
not be a more improper misapplication on 
the part of the officers of the Admiralty 
of the power placed in their hands. He 
did think that it was a very serious mat- 
ter, when they heard of the ships of war 
of the country being every where inade- 
quate to protect its commerce. He ob- 
jected to make the public pay another 
100,000/., or whatever the cost of send- 
ing this vessel might be, in addition to 
the large income already paid by the 
people to her Majesty Queen Adelaide. 
He wished to know, also, whether a 
steamer really did accompany her Ma- 
jesty. 

Sir C. Adam replied in the negative. 
The Hastings had been fitted to convey 
Lord Durham on a public mission, and the 
Queen Dowager went out in her, fitted as 
she was. Upon the Queen’s arrival at 
Malta, the Hastings was employed in the 
public service, Sir Robert Stopford hav- 
ing sailed in her to Port Mahon, and 
to the coast of Spain. In fact, the 


Hastings had formed one of the squadron 
of ships which was intended to prevent 
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the Russians from coming to burn Sheer- 
ness, as the hon. Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. T. Attwood) seemed to expect. As 
for the expense, surely if there was some 
expense, no man would say that such an 
illustrious and excellent person was not 
deserving of the expense. While on this 
subject, he might take the opportunity of 
stating, that the Queen Dowager had 
insisted that the country should not be 
put to one farthing’s expense for the 
maintenance of her establishment while at 
Malta. 

Captain Pechell said, if the hon, Mem- 
ber (Mr. Hume) knew the circumstances 
of the case, he would be the last man to 
object to a ship of war accompanying the 
Queen Dowager on a voyage for the re- 
covery of her health. The state of the fit- 
tings of the Royal Yachts rendered them 
unsuitable for such a service. It was only 
in a ship of war that accommodations 
were to be found adapted to a person in 
her Majesty’s delicate condition of health. 

Sir E. Codrington did not think it rea- 
sonable to object to the appropriation of a 
ship of war to such a purpose, but he 
thought that when her Majesty, Queen 
Victoria signified her pleasure that a ship 
of the line should wait the orders of her 
royal Relative, it ought to have been com- 
missioned for the purpose. 

Sir G. Cleri: said, the hon. Member for 
Kilkenny was, he believed, the only person 
in the country who would think of grudg- 
ing the expense of a ship on such an oc- 
casion. With regard to another subject ; 
the employment by the Board of Admiralty 
of certain line of battle ships of the third 
rate, and rating them as fourth rates—he 
begged to offer an observation or two to 
the House. He felt a very strong objec- 
tion to the assumption by the Admiralty 
of the perfectly unconstitutional power, as 
he believed it to be, of altering in this 
manner the rates of pay, as fixed by the 
King in Council, of the officers and petty 
officers. He doubted whether, constitu- 
tionally, the Admiralty had any such 
power; and he also very much doubted 
whether the exercise of such power was 
not illegal ; so that, if the officers chose to 
bring actions against the Admiralty, they 
would recover the difference of pay. The 
case of the Cornwallis was one in point; 
that vessel was a third rate, but was rated 
as a fourth, and the pay of the men and 
petty officers on board was altered ac- 
cordingly. Since that, she had been again 
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put on the rating of a third rate. He 
must say the practice was most inconve- 
nient, and likely to create discontent in 
the navy. He should like to know whe- 
ther the Admiralty had adopted this sys- 
tem on the authority of their legal advisers. 
There wascertainly no power given the Ad- 
miralty by the last order in council on the 
subject, which would enable them arbi- 
trarily to alter the ratesof pay fixed by that. 
He was quite ready to admit, it might be 
very convenient for an Admiral going out 
to a hot climate, such as the West Indies, 
that his family should be accommodated in 
a roomy vessel, but such an arrangement 
ought not to be effected by the Admi- 
ralty at the expense of the officers and 
petty Officers. 

Mr. C. Wood said, the petty officers 
knew perfectly well at entering, what rating 
their ship was of, and, therefore, what 
pay they were entitled to receive. They 
had nothing tocomplain of. With respect 
to the concluding remarks of the hon, 
Baronet, he fully believed that the regula- 
tions of which he spoke gave the Admi- 
ralty full powers to make these altera- 
tions. So far, at least, it was clear that 
two successive boards of Admiralty had 
been of this opinion, and had acted upon 
It. 

Sir E. Codrington said, that the same 
thing was done when the hon. Baronet 
(Sir G. Clerk) was at the Admiralty, and 
that the flag-ship at Portsmouth was rated 
in this way. 

Sir C. Adam said, that with respect to 
the Cornwallis, if she had not gone, a 
fourth-rate must have gone, and the offi- 
cers would not have been a bit better off. 
A principal reason for sending her out 
was, that in the then state of the West 
India islands, it was desirable to have a 
ship on the station capable of conveying 
a battalion at once from one island to the 
other. It was quite a mistake to suppose 
the officers had been unfairly dealt with ; 
they had no less an amount of pay than 
they would have had in a fourth-rate. 

Mr. Hume insisted that he had heard 
no reason assigned why the people should 


find a line-of-battle ship to convey the | 


Queen Dowager abroad. He must also 
refer to the charges for the packet service, 
which were made out in various different 
items scattered over upwards of 50 pages 
of the estimates. The whole amount was 
173,623/. He submitted, that the portion 
of this aggregate which related to the 
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Post office charges should be so brought 
forward as that they might have a state- 
ment both of the receipts and of the ex- 
penditure of the Post-office before them 
at once. They would then be able to see 
what was the separate expense of the 
navy packet department. He wished to 
know whether the Admiralty intended to 
adopt his suggestion. 

Mr. C. Wood said, the present was the 
first occasion on which the several items 
of the packet service had been given in 
the estimates in a distinct and separate 
shape. There could be no difficulty in 
giving the expense, but it must be broken 
up into details, which would be very unu- 
sual, and for which they were not pre- 
pared. 

Mr. Hume said, in No. 3, page 11, of 
the estimates for the Admiralty there was 
an expense of 950/. for ‘‘ controller of 
steam machinery and of the packet ser- 
vice,” for salary and house rent. He 
wished to know what were the duties of 
that officer, and who that officer was ? 

Mr. C. Wood. Sir E. Parry. 

Mr. Hume. Is he an engineer? 

Mr. C. Wood replied he was not. Sir 
Edward Parry had the management of 
the whole of the packet service, including 
the repairs of the machinery; and visited 
the different stations when necessary. 
He had discharged the duties of his 
situation in a most efficient manner and 
without such assistance it would be im- 
possible for the Board to fulfil the du- 
ties which devolved upon it. 

Mr. Hume said, Sir Edward Parry was 
first appointed superintendent of packets, 
and then controller of steam machinery. 
He wished to know how it was possible 
that a captain in the navy could become 
fit to fill the situation of inspector and 
controller of steam-engines. In no other 
country, would they go to the army or 
navy fora man to fill such an appoint- 
ment, but would appoint a man bred up 
to the profession: and, above all, no 
other country would give such a man a 
salary, more than was given to the best 
engineer that the country could afford. He 
thought, that a most distinguished engineer 
would have been selected; whereas, he 
appeared to be an officer of the Navy. 

Vote agreed to. 

The next vote proposed was 2,550/. for 
the office for the Registry of Merchant 
Seamen. 


Captain Pechell begged to draw the 
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Secretary of the Admiralty’s attention to 
a point which had been the subject of 
much complaint, namely, the stoppage of 
pensions for good conduct when the par- 
ties returned to active service. 

Mr. Charles Wood said, that the prac- 
tice was not a new one, nor confined to 
the Admiralty, On the contrary, it had 
been a principle acted upon for upwards 
of twenty years in all public offices, that 
no man should receive pension and pay 
at the same time. Ile was not prepared 
to introduce any measure to alter the rule 
in the present case, Inv his opinion, what- 
ever objections might be urged against it, 
he thought that this rule had two good 
results of no slight importance. In the 
first place, it tended to keep up a reserve 
of seamen, upon which the service could 
draw in time of need; and, secondly, 
the existence of these pensioners served 
agsan example and an inducement to other 
seamen to prefer the Queen’s to the 
merchants’ service. By a measure, how- 
ever, which was passed a few years ago, 
it was provided that where pensioned sea- 
men are called upon by proclamation to 
serve, they were to be allowed their 
pensions together with their pay. 

Vote agreed to. 

On the question that 468,059/. be 
granted for the wages of workmen, Wc. 
in the dock-yards, 

Mr. Wolverly Attwood rose to call the 
altention of the House to the present 
inadequate rate of wages allowed to 
shipwrights in her Majesty’s dock-yards, 
which was inferior to that paid in mer- 
chants’ yards, and, consequently, the best 
men would necessarily prefer the private 
to the public service. Now it was of the 
highest importance that the public should 
have the benefit of the most skilful meu 
in this department; it was as essential 
that the shipwrights should be of the first 
class as that the materials should be of 
the best quality, and the ships constructed 
upon the most perfect plan. While the 
present disproportion existed between the 
tate of pay given by the Government 
and that afforded by private individuals 
they could not hope to have in the 
dock-yards the superior description of 
artisans. In her Majesty’s dock-yards 
there were two classes of men—three 
out of fifteen were appointed to the first 
class, and received 4s. 6d. a-day, the re- 
mainder of the fifteen received 4s, a-day. 
The wages paid in merchants’ yards on 
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the River Thames was 6s, a-day, and in 
addition to that the shipwrights were 
allowed to take away chips, a privilege at 
one time enjoyed by the workmen in the 
Government yard, but which was discon- 
tinued, and a compensation of 6d. a-day 
granted. That compensation, however, 
was withdrawn, and the worst class of 
men in the merchants’ yards earned as 
much as the first-class men in her Ma- 
jesty’s dock-yards. ‘The shipwrights, also, 
had to purchase their own tools out of 
the wages they earned, while their pen- 
sions had been abolished. ‘There was a 
difference of from thirty to fifty per cent, 
in favour of the private employment. The 
same class of workmen could earn in the 
merchants’ yards, if in constant em- 
ployment, 90/. per annum, 60/. per an- 
num if they remained idle four months 
in the year, who in the dock-yards could 
only earn 60/. if they worked every 
day and every hour. No one who con- 
sidered the principles by which workmen 
were commonly regulated could imagine 
that it was possible, while paying an ina- 
dequate rate of wages, to obtain the best 
class of workmen. And as to those ship- 
wrights who were retained in the public 
service by the fear of forfeiting the pen- 
sion, which was only to be acquired by a 
certain period of service, it was unjust 
towards them to oblige them to work at 
a scale of wages which afforded them no 
fair remuneration for their talents or their 
experience, and so much below what they 
could obtain in private dock-yards. He 
(Mr. W. Attwood) was prepared to state 
that numbers of skilful workmen had left 
the public dock-yards, in consequence of 
their being able to find more profitable em- 
ployment elsewhere. In Chatham twenty 
men, of high character, had lately left 
her Majesty’s dock-yard; several at Wool- 
wich; and thirteen had left at Sheerness. 
And these men could not be replaced 
with men of equal skill and ability, with- 
out increasing the rate of wages. An in- 
terview had taken place between the men 
who had left Chatham dock-yard and 
the Captain-superintendant; and when 
they were asked their reasons for leaving 
the dock-yard, they stated that it was en- 
tirely owing to the inadequacy of the pay 
which they had received. To skilful 
workmen it was exceedingly disagreeable 
to be paid at a lower rate than the 
ordinary scale of wages; it placed them 
in an unfair position, and naturally in- 
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disposed them to exert themselves with 
that zeal which they would otherwise dis. 
play. It was the interest of the country 
that the dock-yard men should be paid 
liberally, in order to secure for the public 
service, the best class of workmen. And 
if the shipwrights in the public dock-yards 
were paid at a lower rate than those em- 
ployed in the private yards, the public 
service must necessarily be performed by 
an inferior class of workmen. In bringing 
this case forward, he (Mr. W, Attwood) did 
not wish to throw censure on any Govern- 
ment. He attacked the system; and 
whether it was a Whig Government or a 
Tory Government against the system 
were his remarks directed. Ie hoped 
the subject would receive the atten- 
tion of the Admiralty; for one more 
important had never been brought for- 
ward among all the questions which 
had been discussed relative to the Navy. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
not surprised that the hon. Member should 
have brought this subject forward. It had 
not escaped the attention of the Admiralty, 
by whom a representation had been made 
to the Treasury, which was still under 
consideration. formeriy there was a su- 
perannuated allowance not only for skilful 
workmen, but for ordinary labourers. That 
system was very properly altered. But 
it was another question, whether the su- 
perannuation allowance should be alto- 
gether done away with. It was a totally 
distinct and a very important question, 
whether it would not be proper to give 
a retired allowance to the skilled and 
experienced workmen, in order to secure 
a sufficient supply of such workmen 
in the public dock-yards. The Trea- 
Sury were not indisposed to recommend 
that a just provision should be made as 
superannuation allowances, forthose skilled 
and experienced workmen. It would be 
a very false economy if, by neglecting to 
make proper provision for such workmen, 
the public service should be deprived of 
their assistance. At the same time it 
should be recollected, that the benefit of 
the superannuation system was, that it 
would be an additional inducement to 
such workmen to remain in the public 
employment, and they could not expect 
the advantage both of increase derived 
from the fluctuations of wages in the 
private dock-yards, and the certainty of 
Superannuated aliowance. And it should 
also be considered, that men had many 
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inducements to remain in the public dock- 
yards, from the credit which was naturally 
felt from employment in her Majesty’s 
service, and he did not think there would 
be any difficulty hereafter in procuring 
able workmen for the public dock-yards. 

Mr. Barnard was glad to hear, that a 
superannuated a!lowance would be granted 
to able workmen in the publie dock- yards 
—but he did not think this alone would 
do. He entirely concurred in what had 
fallen from his hon. Friend. He consi- 
dered that job work was the life and soul 
of every business; and he hoped, that 
system would be adopted in the public 
dock-yards. 

Sir FE. Codrington said, that the able 
statement of the hon. Member (Mr. Att- 
wood) had saved him the trouble of making 
any lengthened speech. He might how- 
ever, say, that when the dock-yard ship- 
wrights were discontented with their re- 
muneration, they were told by the Admi- 
ralty, they might leave if they liked, thus 
adding insult to injury. 
classification at present adopted—by lot 
—the apprentice was often put over his 
master. Was that a proper arrangement ? 
He was happy to find, that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had intimated his wil- 
lingness to do something towards removing 
that discontent which at present existed, 
and which would leave the dock-yards, 
perhaps, deserted just at the crisis when 
able workmen were most required. 

Sir G. Clerk thought the House and the 
country were under great obligations to the 
hon. Member( Mr. W. Attwood) for bringing 
this subject before them ; and itmust be gra- 
tifying to find that measures were likely to be 
taken for removing the evils of the present 
system. He agreed with the hon. Member, 
that the pay of the shipwrights in the 
Government dock-yards was not sufficient 
to insure the services of the most ethicient 
men. Shipwrights were a class of men 
requiring considerable instruction before 
they could perform their work well; and 
in proportion to the skill that was requi- 
site, was the difficulty of obtaining men 
of that class. Nothing but high wages 
could secure their services. The work of 
a shipwright was of avery laborious de- 
scription, and it was impossible to expect 
men working at inferior wages to exert 
themselves so much as they would, if they 
were paid in proportion to the labour they 
performed. The system of classification 
now adopted was most injudicious, At 
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the option of accepting reduced wages or | this question was again brought under the 
going away, but owing to the depressed | consideration of the Admiralty, the same 


state of the merchant shipping, 
part preferred remaining. The difference 
then was not so great between the mer- 


| 


chants pay and the dock-yard pay as it | 
country, and found then that the wages 
‘of the men were much about the same 


was now. Formerly the shipwrights were 
allowed to retire on pensions; but this was 
no longer the case. Hence two causes 
were operating unfavourably, not only to 
the men themselves, but to the parishes 
in which the dock-yards were situated. 
He thought it worthy the consideration of 
the Government whether the system of 
allowing pensions should not be restored, 
as well as the pay of the shipwrights be 
increased. He should also recommend 
them to do away with the classification, 
and pay the men by the job. 


puzzling to him than that which referred 
tothe payment of the workmen in the dock- 
yards. Previous to 1830, the work was 
done by task and job; butthat system was 
totally set aside by the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Pembroke, when First 
Lord of the Admiralty, who introduced 


day pay. 


the greater | course was adopted as that which Sir 


James Graham pursued in 1830. The 
Admiralty made inquiry of the principal 
ship-builders in different parts of the 


as what persons were earning in private 


| dock-yards, with the addition of those 


| With 


its partial working, 


_ system itself, 


privileges to which he had alluded. 
regard to classification, and the 
statement made by his hon. and gallant 
Friend (Sir Edward Codrington), as to 
he thought that 
was a fault of the mode in which the 
system was carried out, and not of the 
The system that a limited 


_number of those who were presumed to 
Mr. C. Wood said, that no part of his | 
duty since entering office had been more 


At the same time it would be | 


extremely unjust to Sir James Graham, | 


if he did not state that the subject was 
pretty well considered at the time. 
ther the information which the right hon. 


Whe- | 


be the best workmen in the yard should 
receive higher pay was not unjust. But 
the complaints which he had_ heard 
from the deputations that had come 
up from the different dock-yards, against 
the system of classification generally, 
resolved themselves into a complaint 
of the rates of wages. One workman 
had told him, that he hoped no alter- 
ation would be made in the system of 
paying by the day. With regard to the 
men working by the job; he should be 
unwilling to adopt that plan again unless 


they connected it with the system of un- 


Baronet then received was correct or not | 
as to the rate of wages paid to shipwrights | 
in merchants’ yards, he could not say. If | 
the right hon. Baronet were present, he | 


would, no doubt, have been able to satisfy | 
the Committee upon that point. It ap- 
peared that he took the trouble to inquire 
of the principal shipbuilders in the River 
Thames, at Whitehaven, on the Tyne, and 
at Liverpool, and that he placed the daily 
wages of the men in the dock-yards at a 
rather higher rate than the average of the 
wages in all those places. One great dif- 
ficulty attending the paying of all civil 
servants, unless they were paid by the job, 
was, that they must necessarily be paid in 
classes, and this was always to some ex- 
tent a discouragement to the best work- 
men. But the Committee ought to bear 
in mind, that there were many privileges 
enjoyed by men working in the dock- 
yards which those working in private ship- 
yards did not enjoy. They had medical 
attendance when hurt, and_half-pay 
during their cure besides superannua- 








limited earnings. Most undoubtedly that 
was the best system they could adopt for 
the benefit of the good workmen, and also 
for procuring the greatest amount of work. 
It had never been practised, however, in 
the dock-yards since the peace, and there 
was an objection to working everybody to 
the utmost of their strength in ordinary 


times, leaving no means of suddenly in- 


creasing the amount of work in case of 
emergency. 

Colonel Sibthorp thought, that the 
country were much indebted to the hon. 
Member for Greenwich for bringing this 
matter forward, for it was only when these 
suggestions were made in the House, that 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite came 
down and said, “‘Oh, we intended to do 
all this.” But if the suggestions had not 
been made, they would not have heard 
one word from her Majesty’s Government 
that any alteration was contemplated, nor 
would any alteration be made. He 
thought, that the higher officers were too 
well paid for the services they performed ; 
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Supply— 
for instance, there was his hon, Friend 
(Mr. C. Wood), a very clever man, he 


had no doubt, but what did he know of 


naval services? He (Colonel Sibthorp) 
had told him before, and he repeated it 
now, that he ‘‘ would be sea-sick in a punt 
at Westminster-bridge,” and with all his 
respect for the hon. Gentleman, he must 
declare, that he could know nothing about 
the matter. 

Mr. W. Attwood was glad to hear from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that the 
subject had been brought by the Admiralty 
under the consideration of the Treasury, 
and if he had been aware, that there had 
been any probability of a satisfactory an- 
swer being given to the application, he 
should have considered it inexpedient to 
bring the matter forward; he had only 
done it, however, after repeated applica- 
tions, and after consultation with other 
Members connected with towns having 
dock-yards. He trusted, that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s liberality would 
induce him to do what was requisite to 
place the shipwrights in the dock-yards 
on a fair footing. But he must state, that 
a superannuation allowance alone would 
not be sufficient. 
the pay also should be raised to at least 


5s. a day, the pay in private yards being | 
6s., and the men heing sometimes able to | 


earn 7s. or 8s. a day. The present rate had 
been fixed at a time when the general 
scale of wages had been much reduced, 
and not as the fair average rate of a num- 
ber of years. With reference to the re- 


marks of the hon. Secretary of the Admi- | 


ralty, he must state, that there was as 


much fluctuation in the public as in| 


the private service, the men being some- 
times employed six days and some- 


times only tive days in the week. A, 
great injustice was inflicted by the present | 
system on those shipwrights who, having | 


a claim to pensions, were obliged to remain 
in the service at whatever rate of pay, in 
consequence of which, men not so fettered 
had left the service. Twenty men had 


left Chatham, thirteen had gone from | 
Sheerness, and it was perfectly clear, that | 
unless more adequate wages were given, | 
none but inferior workmen could be ex- | 


pected to remain. ‘The classification sys- 
tem operated most unfairly, only three 


men out of fifteen being put in the supe- | 
It was impossible too, to make | 


rior class. 
any difference between the rate of wages 
of the same class of men; no difference 
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could be made between workmen of the 
same class, except by the introduction of 
task work. ‘The workmen would rather 
have lower general rates, than that three 
or four, who might be with difficulty se- 
| lected, should receive a higher sum. 

Mr. 7. B. Hobhouse was unwilling to 
allow the subject to be dropped without 
| expressing the pleasure he felt at its hav- 
| ing been mooted by the hon. Member; 
| there was not one Member for a town 
having a dock-yard, that did not, like 
‘himself, wish to see the workmen ade- 
| quately remunerated. 

Vote agreed to. 

On the vote of 856,637. for naval 
stores for the building, repair, and outfit 
‘of the fleet, &c., including the purchase 
| of timber, stores, and all other materials; 
| purchase or hire of ships and vessels; of 

steam machinery; and for freight and 
{sundry expenses connected with naval 
| stores being proposed. 

Mr. Hume said, that great complaints 
had been made of the reduction in the 
quantity of stores, but if the reduction 
‘had been made at the proper time, at the 
end of the war, many millions of the 
public money would have been saved. 
| He had some years ago disputed this 
point with Mr. Croker, and he had then 
stated, that 22,000,000/. had been spent 
in building ships, and that the average 
expenditure for stores was 2,000,0004. 
'a-year; he now held in his hand a state- 
“ment, that 39,469,000/., had been spent 
| in stores, in building ships, and in wages 
between the years 1816 and 1838. He 
| begged, therefore, that the Government 
would not be led away by the statement of 
the right hon. Member for Pembroke, that 
' we ought to have eighty-four ships of the 
line, and, of course, other ships in pro- 
portion. They ought rather to consider 
how many they could man in case of 
emergency; whilst we did not want the 
same number of ships as all the world be- 
side, we should well man those we had in 
/commission. He believed that the navy 
would have plenty of good seamen, if 
they were paid as high wages in the pub- 
lic service as in other services. There 
was no doubt that the improvements in 
the navy which had taken place during 
the last twenty years, and the advantages 
now given to the sailors would command 
the best men if we were a little more libe- 
ral to them; but in order to do this hon. 
| Members must look at the amount that 
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was thrown away upon the officers. There 
were 5,000 officers from the rank of lieu- 
tenant to that of admiral, and during the 
time so many were receiving payment, not 
more than 700 were employed, so that for 
every officer employed there were six idle. 
Only let them see the amount of money 
thus taken, and how the navy was crip- 
pled to give promotion to officers, and 
satisfy the urgent demands of Members 
of Parliament. [‘* No, no,” and ‘ It ts 
true.”| He was glad to find that this was 
now admitted by naval officers, for when 
he had formerly asserted the same thing 
it had been denied. THe told the Govern- 
ment, therefore, that no good would be 
done till they put an end to all promo- 
tions that were not really required and | 
deserved. So far from there being any 
defect in the pay of the officers, they 
were paying five millions a-year, and yet 
they were told the other evening, that 
there were not officers enough to man five 
sail of the line, He recollected once when 
there was a committee up-stairs, a gallant 
Officer not now in his place, had said, 
‘only think of Waterloo; we ought al- 
ways be prepared for such a contest.” He 
did not blame the gallant Officer for say- 
ing so, and doubtless, many naval Officers 
in the House would, in like manner, wish 
to keep up a large naval force, always 
ready to fight such a battle as that of 
Trafalgar; but he wished to draw their 
attention to the deliberate report of the 
Committee of 1817, which Lord Castle- 
reagh had drawn up, and the report of 
1828, on the naval estimates, in which it 
was laid down, that in a time of peace we 
ought to husband our resources, and that 
we were not again to anticipate such a 
waras that we had been lately engaged 
in. We ought to pay more attention to 
commerce; we ought to look upon other 
nations as our friends and not as enemies, 
and we ought to trust to the influence of 
friendly intercourse instead of acting as 
in times gone by, when popular songs and 
cries were freely circulated to rouse the 
feelings of the people, and to make them 
believe that all the nations were our ene- 
mies. He was sorry to find so many 
years’ stores laid by, for there must be 
much loss from decay, and he could not 
account for any such sum as proposed for 
the purposes required. By a return he 
had formerly moved, it appeared that we 
had twenty years’ store of gunpowder, 
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masts and spars, and he wanted to know 
what was the use of twenty years’ supply 
of anything ? , 

Mr. C. Wood said, that the principal 
reason of there being such a heavy stock 
of top-masts and spars on hand arose from 
the circumstance, that they were really 
using up the old stores, a great part of 
which had been in the yard for twenty 
years. These spars were useful for many 
purposes, and kept fresh for a great length 
of time; while it was difficult to get them 
of the best quality. 

Mr. Hume, it would be much better to 
buy these spars as they were wanted, 

Sir £. Codrington observed, that he re- 
collected a ship coming out when he was 
on service in the Mediterranean, and on 
examining her condition he found it ne- 
cessary to condemn the whole of ber spars 
and rigging. But the real thing wanted 
was to get the best seamen: they could 
easily obtain ships and stores provided 
they could procure able-bodied seamen. 

Vote agreed to. 

Ou the motion being made, that a sum 
of 159,992/. be granted for new works and 
improvements and repairs in the yards, 

Mr. Hume objected to the vote, and 
particularly to 25,000/. for a dock at the 
west end of the yard at Woolwich. He 
had ascertained, that a sum of four mil- 
lions sterling had been applied under this 
branch of the estimates since the peace, 
and he was afraid, that many of the works 
now in progress, had been very inconsider- 
ately commenced. 

Sir George Clerk confessed, that he felt 
strong objection to vote such sums for new 
works at Woolwich. He observed, that 
the estimates for Woolwich exceeded 
60,000/.. He wished also to have an ex- 
planation of the vote for Portsmouth. 
There were two sums of 15,0002. and of 
93,0007., in all 108,000/., under this 
branch ; the latter sum being required to 
complete the works, although, only 
15,000/. was asked for the service of the 
present year. 

Mr. C. Wood replied, that with regard 
to Woolwich the great object which the 
Admiralty had in view was to form a yard 
there, for constructing steam engines for 
her Majesty’s steam ships. The proximity 
of Woolwich to the best manufactories 
made it most desirable to form a concen- 
trated establishment of that description, 
which would be found of great advantage 
to the public service. And in reference 
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to the sums wanted for Portsmouth it 
would be seen, that the expense was 
chiefly required for repairing the sea wall. 
It would be a work of three or four years 
duration. The fact was, that the sea wall 
was going from one end to the other, hav- 
ing been built on mud without being piled. 
They would require, indeed, almost to re- 
build the wall, and the cost of that, toge- 
ther with the construction of two new 
slips which were necessary, made the vote 
amount to the sum stated in the estimate, 
which would be expended in annual por- 
tions till the whole was completed. 

Vote agreed to. 

The next vote proposed, was 282,230/. 
for half-pay to officers of the navy and 
royal marines, in addition to 500,0001. 
voted previously for the same service. 

Mr. Hume stated, that he had strong 
objections to the principle involved in this 
vote. By the system of promotion in the 
naval service, we had 5,000 officers on 
half- pay, while we never had more than 700 
actually employed. He should wish to have 
a return of the number of officers on half- 
pay, with a statementalso of theirrespective 
number of years’ service, that they might 
see the extent to which they were burdened 
with continued annuities. He regretted 
much to see old officers of long service 

assed over, and young men put over their 

eads. THe had very strong objections to 
the system of promotion, and had docu- 
ments to show the injustice of it, but see- 
ing the thin state of the House, and the 
apathy evinced by hon. Members, for 
there had not been forty Members present 
almost since they commenced to debate 
these estimates, he really had no encourage- 
ment to enter upon any detail of the sub- 
ject. He would, therefore, content him- 
self for the present by protesting against 
the system of promotion adopted by the 
Admiralty. 

Sir Edward Codrington, on a former 
occasion, had taken occasion to contrast 
the remuneration paid to officers in the 
navy compared with those in the civil 
departments of the Government. When 
he looked at the question in that light it 
was not enough tosay, that it was unjust 
to officers on half: pay, because it was not 
within the name of common justice. ‘The 
ofticers on half-pay were most shamefully 
remunerated, for there was not one officer 
in any civil department of the State who 
did not receive double remuneration for 
half the same period of service. He did 
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not allude to men who had not seen hard 
service, but he spoke of such men as Sir 
Samuel Hood, Admiral Keates, and others 
—men who had performed the most bril- 
liant actions—who were never out of em- 
ployment—who had been all their lives at 
sea, and whose services to their country 
never could be excelled. Either, then, it 
was not right to give so much remunera- 
tion to civilians, or more should be given 
to naval officers. He trusted that the 
commission now sitting on both services 
would not overlook this hardship, and that 
something would be done by the commis- 
sioners. With respect to the system of 
promotion in the navy, he thought it most 
objectionable. It was all in the hands of 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, who did 
as he thought fit, and who made it a 
matter of Parliamentary interest. What 
did the First Lord know of the merits of 
officers in the service? It was all managed 
by him as a matter of patronage. He had 
heard it said, that this was unavoidable, 
oiherwise they would not get fit persons to 
make the sacrifices necessary in accepting 
such a situation. He did not understand 
what sacrifice was involved in the question 
at all, seeing that the First Lord was 
entitled to a pension of 2,000l. a year 
after two years’ service. He felt called 
upon to enter his general protest against 
so objectionable a system of dispensing 
promotion to officers in the navy. 

Captain Pechell complained that there 
was 10 half-pay to midshipmen. That 
numerous and most meritorious, but ill 
requited class of officers, placed a firm 
reliance in the proceedings of the military 
commission, to whom reference had been 
already made. He trusted that the hon. 
Member, the Secretary for the Admiralty, 
would give some assistance in the matter, 
and he begged to know whether Govern- 
ment would do anything for them ? 

Mr. C. Wood said, that he had no know- 
ledge whatever of the proceedings of the 
commission to which the gallant Officer 
had alluded, and he thought it would be 
better to postpone saying anything further 
until the report of the Committee was on 
the Table of the House. As regarded the 
complaints which had been made by hon. 
Members at the manner in which promo- 
tions had taken place in the navy, he 
thought that there was no good reason for 
the remarks which had been made. The 
noble Lord at the head of the Admiralty 
had paid his utmost attention to investi- 
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gate the claims and merits of officers, and 
he held in his hand a return of the number 
of lieutenants who had been promoted for 
the last nine years, arranged in two classes 
—the first being those who had been pro- 
moted for services, and the other con- 
sisting of those who had been promoted 
for any other cause. Now, the propor- 
tions which the first class bore to the 
second class was as follows:—-For the 
year 1830, one-third; 1831, one-half; 
1832, one-quarter; 1833, one-third; 1834, 
one-half; 1835, two-thirds; 1836, one- 
half; 1837, one-half and more; 1838, 
two-thirds, 

Sir E. Codrington said, that the hon. 
Secretary for the Admiralty had shown, 
that the First Lord of the Admiralty 
exercised an enormous amount of official 
and irresponsible patronage. 

Sir C. Adams replied, that his noble 
Friend at the head of the Admiralty made 
it an uniform rule to consult the other 
Lords at the Board of Admiralty, and 
they gave him their best advice. His 
noble Friend spared no pains or trouble in 
the investigation of the claims of officers, 
and was solely influenced by the consi- 
deration of their merits. He would not 
say, that his noble Friend never promoted 
a friend—that would be absurd; and no 
one could expect that any person holding 
the appointment of his noble Friend would 
not occasionally serve a Friend. But this 
he would say at the same time, that there | 
never was a man filling that high office | 
who took more pains to make himself 
acquainted with the claims of officers, and 
to make merit the rule of his official 
conduct. 

Sir Edward Codrington repeated his 
objections to the system of promotion in 
the navy ; and as an instance of its unfair- 
ness, mentioned, that the First Lord had 
promoted the three sons of a captain now 
living, passing over the son of Captain 
Bathurst; and thereswas the son, also, of 
Admiral Brown, who had been a lieutenant 
now for ten or eleven years. 

Mr. Hume observed, that the doctrine 
stated by the gallant Admiral was most 
startling. He thought, that the noble 
Lord, the Earl of Minto, held the high 
office of First Lord of the Admiralty to 
serve his country, but it seemed from what 
the gallant Admiral had said, that he held 
it only to serve his friends.—[Admiral 
Adams had stated nothing of the kind.] 
He certainly understood the gallant Ad- 
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miral to have admitted that the noble Earl 
at the head of the Admiralty did occasion- 
ally use his official patronage to serve a 
friend. Had it been a case of two men of 
equal claims in which the noble Lord was 
represented to have given the preference 
to one of them as a private friend, he 
would not have thought so much of it, but 
the gallant Admiral did not make that 
statement. The Queen of England could 
not burden the country with a pension of 
50. without the approval of that House. 
But the First Lord of the Admiralty was 
under no such limitation. There were 
4,000 officers on half-pay, and not one of 
them ought to be promoted except for 
good services. ‘The system avowed by the 
gallant Admiral was fixing a heavy burden 
on the country. A public man who 
avowed that he served his friends did not 
serve his country. 

Sir Charles Adams remarked that the 
hon. Member for Kilkenny had not at- 
tended to what he had said. He had not 
stated that his noble Friend had ever 
officially served a friend. What he did 
say was, that his noble Friend had occa- 
sionally promoted a friend, and he defied 
any one to point out an instance where the 
officer promoted did not deserve it. 

Mr. Charles Wood said, that the docu- 
ment which he had read, was the best 
answer to the charge that the noble Lord 
had bestowed his official patronage in any 
other way than from a just consideration 
of the merits of officers. 

Sir Edward Codrington had on a pre- 
vious occasion alluded to the hard case of 
the lieutenants. There were 300 lieu- 
tenants at the head of the list who were 
entitled to 7s. a day, but they had not 
received that allowance, although entitled 
to it. He wished, therefore, to see the 
Order in Council on the subject, and 
meant to ask for that document. 

Mr. C. Wood said that, with reference 
to the lieutenants who had been taken 
from the top of the list and placed on the 
list of commanders, they were perfectly 
aware of the effect of the arrangement, 
and they were offered that rank if they 
chose to accept it at the same pay. 

Vote agreed to. 

On the motion that 12,540/. be granted 
for military pensions and allowances. 

Mr. C. Wood said, in answer to a ques- 
tion from Capt. Pechell, that he had stated 
a few evenings ago that he believed a pen- 
sion was vacant. On inquiry he found 
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that that was the case, and that the Board | 
of Admiralty had met that morning and | 
had conferred it on Captain Napier. | 

Sir E. Codrington referred to the differ- 
ence in the allowance to the lieutenant- 
governors of Greenwich and Chelsea 
hospitals. Both of the officers that held 
those appointments were very distinguished 
for their services ; the lieutenant-governor | 
of the former was Admiral Sir Jahleel | 
Brenton, and of the latter was General Sir) 
G. Walker. The advantages that the 
latter enjoyed over the former, however, 
were very considerable. Sir G. Walker 
was colonel of the 57th. regiment, and re- 
ceived emoluments from that and other 
sources; whereas Sir Jahleel Brenton was | 
not allowed to receive his half-pay while | 
he held the appointment. ‘The duties of | 
Greenwich also were much more onerous 
than those at Chelsea. For instance, the 
number of pensioners at Greenwich was 
2,710, while only 500 resided at Chelsea. 
He understood that when Sir Jahleel 
Brenton accepted the appointment, he 
consented to give up his half-pay as rear- 
admiral; he, therefore, did not complain 
of this individual case, but he protested 
against such a difference in the system with 
respect to the two establishments. — In | 
almost every respect the advantage that 
military men enjoyed over naval officers 
was very great. He contended that there 
should be as nearly as possible an equality. 

Vote agreed to. 

On the vote for 150,9.547. for the freight 
of ships for the conveyance of troops, &c., 
for the army and navy departments, 

Alderman Thompson complained of the 
expense of fitting out old men-of-war as 
transports or troop ships. The expense 
was infinitely greater than that of hiring 
ships from private persons. 

Mr. Wood said, that the subject had 
already received his attention, but that 
while the expense incurred on behalf of 
the puvlic was considered, the health of the 
troops must also be remembered. The 
existing regulation was matter of economy 
in fact, for if a transport were employed the 
troops would be subjected to inconvenience 
and want of comfort ; whereas when a troop 
ship was used they would be landed in 
good health, which was of the highest im- 
portance. A saving of time, and conse- 
quently of expense, was also effected; and 
while transports would not be entirely 
given up, it was thought exccedingly ad- 
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visable that troop ships should be generally 
introduced. 
Vote agreed to and the House resumed. 


Prisoners. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, March 26, 1839. 


MINUTEs.} Petitions presented. By the Duke of Buc- 
KINGHAM, from Anglesey, and Sligo, for reealling Lord 
Fortescue from Ireland; from two places, against any 
Alteration in the Corn-laws.—By the Earl of Banpon, 
from Bampton, and Lord ReprespALs, from Hereford- 

re, to the same effect—By the Duke of Buckine- 
HAM, from two places, against parts of the Beer-laws ; 
from Ilereturdshire, against the proposed system of Na- 
tional Education; from Great Yarmouth, for Inquiry 
into Maynooth College.—By the Archbishop of York, 
from some place, against any further Grant to Maynooth 
College ; from the Temperance Society of York, against 
selling Beer or Spirits on the Lord’s Day.—By the Earl of 
MANSFIELD, from Dumfries, and other places, for Church 
Extension in Ireland.—By Lord WHARNCLIFFE, from 
Luton, and another place, for Amending the Poor-law 
Act; from York, for Inquiry into the State of the 


Church in Canada; from several places for a Uniform 
Penny Postage.— By Lord BrovuGHam, from Glasgow, in 
favour of Mr, Rowland Hill’s plan of a Penny Postage. 


CanapDtan Prisoners.] Lord Broug- 
ham wished to know from the noble Mar- 
quess whether he had any objection to 
produce those papers which he (Lord 
Brougham) gave notice last night that he 
should move for this evening—namely 
‘for a return of the names of persons 
tried for political offences in Canada since 
the Ist of October, 1837, with the result 
of the trials and of the sentences ?” 

The Marquess of Normanby had no 
objection to produce such a return, 

Lord Brougham said that, in alluding 
to another class of persons, who had been 
condemned in Canada and sentenced to 
transportation, he did not wish to press 
Lordships, or to 
raise any discussion, farther than ear- 
nestly to call the attention of Government 
to the situation of those prisoners. In 
consequence of what had passed last 
night, an individual had called on him 
and stated how deplorably these prisoners 
were situated. Some of them were men 
who had held a respectable situation in 
society, and were well educated; others of 
them had moved in a less respectable 
sphere of life; but they were all of them, 
though political offenders, thrust into 
convict shps, amongst thieves, swindlers, 
and bad characters of every possible de- 
scription. He did hope that this matter 
would be seriously considered, and that 
a proper distinction and _ classification 
would be made. He believed that to 
cause such a consideration of the case he 
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had nothing to do but to call the attention 
of the noble Marquess to it. 
Marquess, no doubt, had nothing to do 
with the matter in the first instance ; for 
he supposed things with respect to those 
prisoners had only taken their ordinary | 
course. He was, however, of opinion, ! 
that the subject was one that required | 
consideration. The noble and learned Lord | 
said, he should take that opportunity to | 
express a fervent and earnest hope that 


every exertion would be made by her. 


Majesty’ s Government to settle our differ- 
ences with the United States in an amica- 
ble manner, and to avert that most deplo- 
rable and greatest of evils, war. He was 


the last man in that House to counsel any | 


course to the Government, and he was 
sure that if he did that their Lordships 


would not listen to it, that was caleulated | 


in any way to lower the honour or charac- 


ter of this country; for he felt how infi- | 


nitely important it was that we should 
maintain that great name, and that war- 
like character, all over the world, which, 
thanks to our great naval and military he- 
roes, we had achieved in every quarter of 
the globe. Through them we had been 
placed in that proud, commanding, and 
unquestioned station which we had long 
enjoyed ; and holding which, it made it 
proper, prudent, and safe for us, without 
any possibility of reproach, without hav- 
ing our honour in the smatlest degree 
soiled, tarnished, or reflected on, to 
lower as much as possible our demands, 
in order that we might secure, he repeated, 
without blemish to our honour, the inesti- 
mable blessing of peace. That was, in 
his opinion, the ground and foundation on 
which her Majesty’s Government ought to 
take their stand. He had the consolation 


of believing, of being convinced, that we | 


were undeniably, clearly, and manifestly 
in the wrong; and, when a man or a na- 
tion was in the wrong, to acknowledge 
error did not make the case of either 
worse, 

The Marquess of Normanby said, the 
eases referred to by the noble and learned 
Lord should be inquired into. He be- 
lieved, however, that every thing had 
been regularly done. No doubt could 
exist as to the legality of the trials and 
sentences of these people. ‘The returns 
required should be laid before the House, 


Tur Mavurivivus.| Lord Brougham 
said, he understood that the provisional 
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order sent out from this country to the 
Mauritius relative to the emancipation of 
}the slaves, had been negatived in the 
/council there by a majority of one. He 
had been given to understand, that if that 
| provisional. order were not acted on, eman- 
cipation should immediately take place. 
He wished to know what had been done 
after that order had been rejected 2? Had 
the noble Marquess received information 
‘of any regulation that might have been 
subsequently agreed to by the majority of 
the council on the subject of emancipa- 
tion, 

The Marquess of Normandy answered, 
(that a commission had gone out to the 
Mauritius, but he had as yet received no 
information on the subject. 
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| HOUSE OF 
Wednesday, March 27, 1839 


Minutes.] Bills. The Royal Assent was given by Com- 
mission to the following Bills:—Duke of Wellington's 
Estate ; Tithe Compositions Arrears (Ireland) ; and to 
two Private Bills, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, March 27, 1839, 


MINUTES.] Petitions presented. By Captain ALsa@rr, 
from Lambeth, against any further Grant to Maynooth 
College —By Captain Gorpon, Messrs, CHALMERs, 
Exvtis, and Briatr, from several places, in favour of 
Chureh Extension in Seotland.—By Lord Hornam, and 
Mr. PAKINGTON, from two places, for Church Exten- 
sion in Canada—By Mr. Buck, and Colonel Lycon, 
from two places, against the Repeal of the Corn-laws.— 
By Lord Norrerys, from the Clergy of the Archdeaconry 
of Oxford, against the Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues 
--By Messrs. GASKELL, WAnrp, and PakINGTon, from a 
number of places, for a Uniforin Penny Postage. 





Ratiway Mowoponirs.}] Lord G, 
| Somerset presented a petition from a great 
number of warehousemen and others con- 
nected with the ecaveyance of goods from 
London to Birmingham and Manchester 
-and other places. One of the petitioners 
had carried on the trade of cartier for 
twenty-six years, and another for forty 
years. The petition stated, that soon after 
the opening of the London and Birming- 
ham Railway, applications had been made 
by several of the petitioners to the com- 
pany, for the purpose of having their 
goods conveyed by the railway, but the 
answer which they received was, that the 
company had no means upon their line of 
conveying the goods. ‘The petition went 
on to state, that other parties, however, 
| also earriers, had their goods carried by 
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the trains, and complained of the great! be raised by loan or mortgage, and a simi- 


injustice which this unequal exercise of 
the monopoly possessed by the company 
had produced. The petitioners stated, 
that they did not apply to the House 


without having first attempted to obtain | 


redress by the ordinary course of law; in 
January last they had applied to the 
Court of Queen’s Bench for a mandamus 
to compel the railway company to carry 
their goods, but the mandamus was re- 
fused, on the ground that the Act of In- 
corporation contained no clause affording 
any compulsory process against the com- 
pany. The petitioners hoped, therefore, 
that the House would take into consider- 
ation the consequences which had arisen 
from the monopoly granted to the railway 
company, and they prayed that some sta- 
tute should be passed by which the pur- 


poses of the Railway Act, as expressed in | 


its preamble, namely, the improvement of 
the means of conveyance, might be carried 
into effect. The petition was signed by 
upwards of 189 persons, representing the 
great warehouses of London, by a great 
number in Manchester, by fifteen firms 
connected with the conveyance of goods 
between London and Manchester, by the 
whole of the aldermen and the corpora- 
tion of the city of Chester, and contained 
in all 3,500 signatures. He might, per- 
haps, be allowed to take that opportunity 
of asking the right hon. President of the 
Board of Trade whether he intended to 


take any proceeding for the purpose of 


bringing the subject of railway convey- 
ance before the House. 

Mr. P. Thomson said, he intended cn 
the first Thursday after the recess, if he 
had an opportunity, to move for the ap- 
pointment of a committee upon the sub- 


ject, not with the intention of taking at 


present any ulterior measures upon the 
subject of railroads, but because the state 
of feeling of the House and of the public 
generally was such as to render some in- 
quiry upon the subject necessary. Rail- 
way companies had, under the acts by 
which they were incorporated, been in- 
vested with very great powers; perhaps 
those powers might, in some respects, be 
for the advantage of the public, but they 


lar return with respect to companies to 
be formed under bills now before the 


| House, 


were also capable of being converted into | 


an injurious monopoly. 


Lord G. Somerset then moved for a. 


return of all sums of money raiseable by 
railway companies, distinguishing the sums 


to be raised by subscription from those to | 


Return ordered. 


New Poor-raw.}] Lord J. Russell 
having moved that the Touse, at its rising, 
do adjourn to Monday, the 8th of April, 

Lord G. Somerset begged to know if 
the noble Lord had yet made up his mind 
as to the course he should pursue with 
regard to the Poor-law Act; whether it 
was his intention to propose simply the 
renewal of the act, or to introduce any 
iterations respecting the powers of the 
commissioners and the objectionable 
clanses — those relating to illegitimate 
children. 

Lord J. Russell said, he intended to 
bring in a bill in the couse of the present 
Session, by which he proposed to renew 
the powers of the commissioners, and to 
adopt some of the recommendations of 
the Poor-law Committee which sat last 
year. The bill would likewise give powers 
to the commissioners respecting unions 
formed under what was called Gilbert's 
Act; but it would not give them powers 
respecting parishes under local acts. He 
would also introduce other provisions in 
the bill, but not any alteration on the sub- 
ject of the bastardy clauses. If he should 
hereafter deem such to be necessary, he 
would make it the subject of a separate 
bill, 


Canapa~Coronet Prince.] Mr. 
Hime wished to put a question to the 
tight hon, Gentleman the Under Secretary 
for the Colonies, to whom he had given a 
statement respecting Colonel Prince, al- 
lecing that that officer had shot, without 
trial, a number of prisoners who had been 
brought in by the Indians, He wished to 
know whether any information had been 
reccived at the Colonial-office on the sub- 


ject ° 


Mr. Labouchere replied, that the last 
time this subject had been brought under 
his notice in that House, he stated, that 
Sir G. Arthur, upon receiving intelligence 
of the transaction, had called upon Colonel 
Prince for an explanation. Since then 


| that explanation had been received by Sir 


G. Arthur, but had not been considered 

by him satisfactory. The consequence of 

which was, that a court of inquiry had 

been constituted, witnesses wonld be 
22 
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brought forward on both sides, and the 
inquiry would, therefore, be a protracted 
one. In justice, however, to Colonel 
Prince, he should observe, that Sir G. 
Arthur had stated, that the reports which 
had made their way into this country 
through the newspapers were exceedingly 
exaggerated. 


UnItTepD Strates.—BounDArRY QUEs- 
Tion.] Sir S. Canning begged leave to 
address a few observations to the House 
upon a subject of great national import- 
ance—he meant the state of our relations 
with the United States of America. He 
thought, that hon. Gentlemen would feel 
that it would not be satisfactory to the 
country, that it would scarcely be decent, 
he might say, if that House were to ad- 
journ for the holidays without an oppor- 
tunity being afforded to her Majesty’s 
Ministers of making, as far as circum- 
stances would permit, some statement of 
the position in which we stand towards 
that power at the present moment. If 
the present circumstances of the country 
were of an ordinary character, the House 
might, perhaps, be satisfied to trust to the 
discretion of her Majesty’s Ministers. But 
he must say, looking back to the trans- 
actions of the last few years, that he saw 
little reason to induce the House to count 
upon the energy, the decision, or even 
upon the discretion of their counsels re- 
specting foreign affairs. By the accounts 
which had been received within the last 
few days, it appeared that the transaction 
which had lately occurred on the borders 
of the state of Maine had been taken up 
with avery strong and decided national 
spirit in the Congress of the United 
States; that the negotiations, which he 
understood from the noble Lord at the 
head of the Foreign Department to have 
been set on foot, had been suspended, but 
that there was some reason to suppese, 
although there were doubts upon the sub- 
ject, that a plenipotentiary would be sent 
from America to this country to resume 
those negotiations for the adjustment of 
the boundary question. The country was 
aware, that on one side an official state- 
ment had been made that the Lieutenant- 
Governor of New Brunswick was acting 
under instructions which imposed upon 
him the necessity of maintaining, if neces- 
sary, by military force, exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over the disputed territory ; and that, 
on the other side, it was said, that a docu- 
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ment had been signed by the American 
Minister of State and her Majesty’s Mi- 
nister at Washington, recommending a 
peaceable arrangement of the question. 
He was aware of the delicacy of this sub- 
ject, and he would not advance anything 
that might produce excitement or embar- 
rass her Majesty’s Government. His only 
object was to afford the noble Lord an 
opportunity of giving that information to 
the country which, under existing cireum- 
stances, not only with reference to what 
had occurred in the United States, but in 
various other parts of the world, might 
naturally be expected. The questions, 
therefore, which he had to put were, 
whether her Majesty’s Ministers had re- 
ceived any official intelligence of the ap- 
pointment of an American plenipotentiary 
to open a fresh negotiation in London for 
the adjustment of the boundary question ; 
whether they had reason to believe that 
Sir John Harvey had acquiesced in the 
line of conduct recommended to him in 
the mean time by her Majesty’s Minister 
at Washington and the American Minister 
of State; and whether they had any ob- 


Boundary Question, 


jection to lay on the Table of the House 


a copy of the instruction to which Sir 
John Harvey referred in his letter of Feb. 
18, 1839, to the Governor of Maine, as 
making it imperative upon him to main- 
tain, even if necessary by military force, 
an exclusive jurisdiction over the disputed 
territory ? In putting these questions, he 
had no wish to embarrass her Majesty’s 
Ministers. He sincerely hoped that our 
relations with the United States, which 
involved such great commercial and na- 
tional interests, might be found capable 
of being maintained in a pacific state, and 
that the difficulties which had hitherto 
attended the adjustment of this question 
would soon be dissipated. 

Viscount Palmerston quite agreed with 
the right hon. Gentleman that this was a 
question of the utmost delicacy and im- 
portance. He, therefore, trusted the House 
would excuse him if he declined to avail 
himself of the opportunity thus afforded 
him of entering into a full explanation 
with respect to the present state of these 
matters. He thought the answer which 
he should give to the first question would 
sufficiently account to the House for the 
reserve which he felt it his duty to 
maintain, The right hon. Gentleman 
asked whether her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had received any acccount of 
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the intention of the government of the 
United States to send over a special ple- 
nipotentiary to this country for the purpose 
of communicating with the British Go- 
vernment on the subject. He yesterday 
received a despatch from Mr, Fox, dated 
the 7th of March, at Washington, com- 
municating to him officially, that the 
American government had it under consi- 
deration whether they should send a 
special plenipotentiary for that purpose, 
or whether fresh negotiations would be 
opened ; and as it, therefore, appeared to 
him some communication might be ex- 
pected very shortly from the government 
of the United States in reference to the 
unfortunate circumstance which had taken 
place in Maine, and possibly also in refer- 
enceto more general questions, he was sure 
the House would feel that he should be de- 
parting from his duty if he were to enter 
into any discussion or explanation touch- 
ing those matters upon which it was likely 
the plenipotentiary might be instructed. 
With regard to the second question, he 
had reason to believe, that the last des- 
patches received at the Colonial-office 
from Sir John Harvey were dated at a 
time when Sir John Harvey could not 
have received a communication of the 
memorandum of Mr. Fox and Mr. For- 
syth. With regard to the other part of 
the question, he was sure his right hon. 
Friend would see, that it was not expe- 
dient at this moment to lay the papers 
before Parliament. He was convinced 
that the Government of the United States 
felt a no less sincere desire than her Ma- 
jesty’s Government that these incidental 
questions, as well as the main question, 
and as well as any others which might | 
arise between the two Governments, 
should be satisfactorily adjusted, and that 
nothing should occur to interrupt those | 
friendly relations which it was the interest 
of both countries to maintain. 

Mr. C. Buller wished to make a remark | 
on a misinterpretation which had been | 
put on some observations he had made | 
the other night, which it had been said | 
were calculated to have a bad effect on 
the settlement of the question. All he 
had intended by his remark was to press 
upon the House his conviction that Great 
Britain ought to abandon the untenable 
line, and take that which was in accord- 
ance with justice; by doing which she 
would gain more undisputedly than by 
attempting to maintain the other by force 
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ofarms. In saying, that our claim was 
untenable, he did not mean to say, that 
the claim of the other party was at all 
tenable. 

Sir C. Grey did not intend to renew 
| the notice which he had on the paper a 
few evenings ago. He contended, how- 
ever, that it was open to every Member of 
that Teast to express his opinion on the 
|subject of the correspondence between 
this country and America, which was laid 
ou the Table of the House last year by the 
noble Lord; and he was surprised to per- 
‘ceive that newspapers of this country 
seemed to be of a different opinion, If it 
was not intended that hon. Members 
(should express their opinions upon such 
documents, for what purpose were they 
laid before the House? When the refer- 
euce was made to the King of the Nether- 
lands he gave it as his opinion, that nei- 
ther the line claimed on the one hand by 
Great Britain, nor on the other, that which 
the United States asserted to bethe limits of 
‘her territory, did in truth constitute the 
true boundary. He affirmed, that neither 
line could be said to answer to the terms 
of the treaty, and that the matter in dis- 
pute must be arranged by adopting an 
intermediate boundary, or by a cession of 
' territory on the one side, or on the other. 
Now, he (Sir Charles Grey) was desirous 
laid on the Table of the House, 
Mitchell’s map, which bore date in the 
year 17553 and he was the more anxious 
on this account, that he desired to prevent 
its being confounded in the minds of 
Members with any more recent map; for 
| as he was prepared to contend, that map, 
jand that only, showed the true line. He 
‘had heard—not certainly from any source 
that he could call an authority—but he 
‘had heard, that there was no such map. 
If that happened to be the case, his pur- 
/pose would still be in some degree, an- 
| swel ‘ed by calling the attention of the 
House to the fourth articleyof the treaty. 
| He believed, that the map itself, or a 
| French edition of it, dated in 1756, ‘might 
be seen at the British museum. There 
| was another map, of which a lithographic 
isketch had during the last year been laid 
before the House in connection with papers 
upon the subject of our North American 
possessions, and those two, namely 
Mitchell’s map and the sketch he had just 
mentioned, were according to the con- 
vention of 1829, the only maps which 
were to guide the proceedings of the pars 
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ties concerned in settling the boundary 
question. In his opinion, it was very clear 
either that they must be governed by the 
maps, or that they must seek to arrange 
differences upon the footing of an inter- 
mediate line, or else by a concession on 
the one side or on the other. 

Sir R. Peel said, that as Parliament 
was now about to adjourn for several days, 
he did not regret, that some hon. Member 
should have thought it right to make in- 
quiries of her Majesty’s Government on 
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map, dated in’ the 
drawn at a time 


year 1755—a map 
when no differences 
could exist between the United States 
and this country. If that map had any 
bearing on the question, he did hope that 
the right hon. Gentleman would persevere 
in his motion, If the map were not in 
existence, no jealous feeling need be ex- 
cited, and he hoped if it did exist, that 
the particular map which had been moved 


'for, and no more recent map, would be 


the great ques stion of the d ispu! ed bound. | 


poses- 


ary between our North American } 


sions and 


the United States. He was | 


sure the House would agree with him in| 


thinking, that upon the present occasion 
the right hon. Gentleman who put those 
questions bad done so in a temper which 
showed no inclination to throw any impe- 
diments. in the way of bringing the mat- 
ters in dis pute toa satisfactory conclusion, 
No one eunld feel more fully ‘than he (Sir 
R. Peel) did, the inconvenience which 
must arise to any Government from a 
premature demand for papers, or from en- 
tering into any discussion respecting the 
course, which, at a moment like the pre- 
sent, they intended to adopt; forhe felt, 


them, Ministers would labour. under the 
disadvantage of not being able to produce 
all the documents, that might be necessary, 


lest their disclosure should be prejudicial | 


to the public service; he should, therefore 
not pursue the matter further than to say, 
that he fully reserved to 
right of hereafter 
Majesty’s 


discussing whether her 
Government, after 


laid upon the Table of the House. It 
might be, however, that there were some 
well-founded objections to the production 
of the map which did not strike bis mind. 
If the greater caution of the right hon. 
Gentleman suggested any to him, and 
that he felt unwilling to press his own 
Friends on the other side of the House, 
he too highly estimated the right hon, 
Genileman’s circumspection not to treat 
it with respect; but if there were no sub- 
stantial objection to their seeing the old 
map, he hoped that it might be produced. 

Sic C. Grey was sorry on so important 
a question the attention of the right hon. 
Baronet had been so distracted. He had 


| never said the map was not in existence, 
/and any hon, Gentleman who went to the 
that in making their defence upon any | 
charges which might be brought against | 


Museum could see it there in 
He felt he had done his 


British 
eight sheets. 


duty in calling the attention of the Fo- 


himself the | 


we} 


the award of the King of Holland, and: 


after having discovered, ‘that our Canadian 
subjects had been exposed to apprehen 
sion and to danger —he repeated, he 
should claim for himself, at a future time, 
the right to consider whether the respon. 
sible advisers of the Crown had shown 
sufficient energy and decision in their 
attempt to bring this matter to an issue, 
Limiting himself, then, for the present, to 
this single oven. he could not at the 
same time help saying, that if there were 
any document which could possibly be 
called for, and the production of which 
was not liable to be objected to on the 
part of the Government, as raising any 
impediment in the way of a satisfactory 
settlement, he confessed he should have 
thought, that that document was an old 





reign-office to it, being quite sure, that if 
it was discov ered to be useful there would 
be no objection to produce it. 

Viscount Palmerston said, that he un- 
derstood his right hon. and learned Friend 
to express a wish that the map in ques- 
tion should be laid on the Table of the 
House, but at the same time to express 
some doubts as to iis existence. He 
understood him, further, as not urgently 
pressing for the production of the map, 
but rather leaving it to him (Lord Pal- 
merston) to make inquiry on the subject, 
and bring forward the map if it could con- 
veniently be had. ‘To this he had as- 
sented, as they sometimes did in that 
House, by signs, and it therefore became 
unnecessary, as he thought, that there 
should be any motion on the subject. 

Sir R. Peel. I did not see the signs. 
If the map mentioned were the real map, 
the production of it could do no harm, 
but might do good. 

The Motion for the adjournment of the 
House till the 8th of April was agreed to. 


Russia anpD TurKEY.] On the ques- 
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tion that the Report of the Committee of 
Supply on navy estimates be reccived, 
Sir E. Codrington begged to avail him- 
self of that opportunity to make some 
observations in reply to what had been 
stated the other night by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham, with reference to his 
conduct while commanding the Mediter- 
ranean squadron at the battle of Navarino, 
He was sorry now to be obliged to tres- 
pass on the attention of the House; but 
the hon. Member’s motion not having 
been seconded, he was prevented at the 
time from making those remarks which, 
in justice to his own character and the po- 
sition he had occupied, he thought it but 
fair to offer. The hon. Member stated, 
that he had on the occasion alluded to an 
order in his pocket to pass the Darda- 
nelles; if he had possessed any such 
order, his conduct must have appeared 
very inconsistent; but be had no such 
authority, although certainly it would 


Supply -- 
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have been the means of avoiding many of | 


the difficulties which had since occurred. 
The hon. Member had also made some 
observations on the conduct of Russia, 
which, knowing the facts of the case, he 
felt himself bound to contradict. It had 
been said, that the present state of affiirs 


in the Mediterranean was mainly attribn- | 


table to the Whigs; in his opinion, the | 


Tories were more to 


blame than the | 


Whigs, but both in fact were implicated, | 


He had stated in the Mediterranean, and 
he repeated now, that if Mr. Canning had 
lived to carry out the view he originally 
took of the treaty of Akerman, no difli- 
culty would have occurred, and Russia 
never would have gone to war with the 
Porte. It was the different view taken of 
that treaty by Mr. Canning’s successor in 
office—it was the use of that fatal word 
‘‘ untoward,” which gave rise to all the 
difficulty. That word ‘ untoward” ied 
Turkey to believe that the alliance was at 
an end, that France and England were of 
different opinions, and that Russia would 
be left to take her own course. The con- 
sequence was, the Turks, to insure the 
execution of the treaty of Akerman, forced 
Russia into a war, that led to her aggran- 
dizement, for when she did go to war, of 
course she had a right to do the best for 
herself she could. When Turkey locked 
to England for assistance against Mehemet 
Ali, what was our situation? He was 
then in command of the squadron, and he 
would say this—had they had five more 
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sail of the line, Mebemet Ali would have 
been stopped, and Turkey would not have 
been thrown into the arms of Russia. He 
deeply regretted, that from false economy 
the navy had been reduced to so lowa 
state; at the same time he could not but 
think, that for the discussion which had 
lately taken place upon that subject, they 
were more indebted to the influence of 
party motives, than to any general desire 
to promote the efficiency of the service. 

Sir R. Peel said, that as the gallant 
officer had thought it necessary to intro- 
duce this subject, he might also take 
occasion to observe that in the speech by 
which the hon, Member for Birmingham 
prefaced his unseconded motion, not a 
few hard words had been applied to him ; 
but even if that motion had been seconded, 
he did not know that he should have felt 
called on to give any reply. There was 
throughout an utter oblivion of dates, a 
total confusion and misstatement of facts. 
Hie was charged, for instance, with being 
a party reponsible for the proceedings of 
a Government with which he had not 
acted; so that if he had heen ealled on, 
he really did not know how he should 
have been able to reply to such a speech. 
In fact, the only construction he could 
put on it was, not that any real alarm ex- 
isted, even in the mind of the hon. Gen- 
tleman, with respect to the state of our 
naticnal defence, but that so great was 
his attachment to irredeemable paper, so 
urgent his anxiety for an issue of one 
pound notes, that he was perfectly ready 
to risk all the consequences of any war, 
however detrimental to the interests of 
the country, provided only it might lead 
to the adoption of his favourite monetary 
panacea. 

Report received. 

The House went into Committee of 


Ordnance Estimates. 


Suprry.— Orpnawnce Esrimares.] 
Sir H. Vivian regretted, that on account 
of indisposition, it would not be in his 
power to go into the subject of the Ord- 
nance estimates so fully as he could have 
wished ; he hoped, however, that the in- 
dulgent consideration of the House would 
not attribute any deficiency which might 
appear in his statement to a want of 
proper attention on the part of the Board. 
It was fortunately the less necessary for 
him to enter into much lengthened expla- 
nation, because the estimates themselves 
ever since the Duke of Wellington had 
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been Master-General, were so clear and 
comprehensive that any hon, Gentleman 
might at once understand them. Con- 
tenting himself with observing, that he 
should have been wanting in his duty to 
the Crown and the country, if he had 
under any circumstances allowed the 
great department under his charge to fall 
into a state of inefficiency for any extra- 
ordinary emergency which might arise, he 
would at once proceed to point out how 
the excess of expense beyond last year 
was to be incurred. In the first vote, 
which had reference to the Tower and 
Pall-mall, there was an excess of £.1,057, 
which arose from additional establish- 
ments of clerks, &c., which had been 
found necessary in New South Wales and 
Canada. In the second vote, which was 
for the Royal Engineers, Sappers, and 
Miners, there would be found an excess of 
£.33,430; that was an excess in appear- 
ance more than in reality. A considerable 
portion of it, £26,598, for various allow- 
ances to the officers of Royal Engineers and 
Sappers and Miners, was formerly charged 
on the extraordinaries, but had now been 
transferred to the ordinary estimate. There 
was also an additional company of sap- 
pers and miners at Corfu, which was to 
be paid for out of the contribution of 
25,0002. per annum received from the 
Ionian states. Hitherto the sum con- 
tributed by those islands had not appeared 
on the estimates; but he had felt it to be 
his duty to bring the matter under the 
eye of Parliament; and it would now be 
seen, as he had stated, that the increase in 
this vote was more apparent than real. 
There was also a charge for an additional 
company of sappers and miners sent to 
Canada. That caused an increase of 
2,560/. in that item. The vacant commis- 
sions in the engineers had also created an 
increase of 1,800/. The next point to 
which he should call the attention of the 
committee was the third vote, that for the 
Royal Artillery, including an addition of 
216 men for Canada, amounting to 6,550, 
Here too was a transfer from the extraor- 
dinaries to the Ordnance estimates, in- 
cluding 6,372/. for beer-money to the 
artillery. Looking at the extraordinary 
demands which had been made during the 
last three years on the artillery for Canada, 
for St. Helena, and for other quarters of 
our empire, the increase was not more 
than sufficient; and, if he had erred at 
all, it was rather in leaving that force de- 


Supply — 
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ficient than in augmenting it too much. 
As he was willing to hope that circum- 
stances might arise which would liberate 
a part of these men, he had been unwilling 
to ask her Majesty’s Ministers to make 
any increase to the force at present. Here, 
too, several commissions had been filled 
up among the junior officers, which had 
occasioned an increase of 2,000/. The 
fourth vote was for the salaries of the 
barrack-masters in the United Kingdom 
and on foreign stations, Here, too, was 
an increase of 1,287/., occasioned by the 
establishment of three new barracks; two 
of them in Canada, rendered necessary in 
consequence of the disturbances there, 
and one in Australia. ‘The fifth vote was 
for the extraordinaries, including ordnance 
work and repairs, storekeepers’ expendi- 
ture, pay of clerks of works, building and 
repair of barracks, barrack-masters’ expen- 
diture, &c. Here there was an increase 
of 28,9682. apparently. This increase 
would have amounted to 50,0002. had it 
not been for some diminutions which had 
been effected in some details. The 
charges in the Ionian islands amounted to 
13,0002., but these would be defrayed by 
the Ionian islands themselves. There 
was also an addition of 11,0007. for labour, 
the workmen being now engaged six in- 
stead of five days inthe week. ‘There was 
also an increase of 10,0002. for building 
lock-up houses at the different barracks, 
in order to supersede the necessity of 
corporal punishments. There was also 
10,0007. extra expenditure for new bar- 
racks. The Ordnance was called upon to 
take the charge of the new barracks 
erected in the colonies. This of course 
increased the charge for them in the esti- 
mates, and therefore it was not fair to 
compare the charge of this year with that 
of last. 10,0007. had been added in con- 
sequence of the expenditure thus incurred 
in St. Helena, Gambia, and Australia. 
These items had never before appeared in 
the Ordnance estimates. The excess of 
the next item, the 6th in the votes, above 
that of last year, was 3,643/, In this 
item was included the survey of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. The excess of 
expenditure this year above that of last 
year for the survey was 11,0004 It had 
been deemed important that the survey 
should be pressed in all the three countries, 
and therefore it was proposed to take a 
larger sum this year; and if it had not 
been for a diminution of 8,000 which 
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had been effected in the civil and military 
contingencies, the excess of this’ item 
would have been upwards of 11,000/. He 
could assure the committee that every 
possible saving consistent with the efli- 
ciency of the department had been made 
in this item. The next, and the most im- 
portant vote of all, was the vote for stores. 
On that vote there was an excess of 
63,0001. above that of last year. 
year the vote for small arms was 25,0002. ; 
this year it was 30,000/. 


Supply— 
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Last | 


He should state | 


that the establishment of small arms had 
been reduced as far as it could be with | 


propriety ; it was now under 200,000 
stand. 
it was quite clear that in case of war we 


He had let it go so low, because | 


should have to provide ourselves with im- | 


proved arms; and whenever that event 
took place the officer at the head of the 
Ordnance would have to come down to 
the House and ask for a large vote to 
provide percussion arms. He had taken 
great pains in looking into this branch of 
the subject; and he was happy to say that 
considerable improvement had been al- 
ready made. If our soldiers were again 
called upon to take the field, they must 
be provided with arms in which they could 
place perfect confidence. A committee 
had sat, of which his gallant Friend near 
him (Colonel Anson) was the chairman, 
and had decided as to what were the best 
arms for the cavalry, the infantry, and the 
ries. The first recommendation of the 
committee was, that the arms for all three 
services should be of a similar bore. For- 
merly the musket, the rifle, the carbine, 
and the pistol, were all of different bore. 
Now they would all be of the same bore, 
and the bullet would be the same for all 
these different descriptions of arms. The 
percussion rifle had been highly approved 
by the rifle corps, and also by the Com- 
mander-in-chief. The carbine which had 
been provided for the cavalry had also 
been approved of in the highest terms. 
He had received a report from the colonel 
in command of the 5th Dragoon Guards, 
now in Canada, and also from the colonel 
of the 7th Hussars, stating that they were 
the best arms of their kind which they had 
ever seen. The musket for the infantry 
was also a superior description of arms ; 
and he held in his hand a report of the 
result of a trial which had been made be- | 
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flint-muskets, 822 missed fire. By per- 
cussion arms there were out of that num- 
ber 777 hits, by flint-muskets 540 only ; 
so that the number of miss-fires by flint- 
muskets, instead of being only nine out of 
2,000, was nearly one-half, and consi- 
derably more than a third, and the number 
of hits by the percussion muskets was 
greater than the number by flint-muskets 
by the excess of 777 over 540. In case 
therefore of war, it would only be justice 
to the soldier to have him provided with 
percussion arms. In the next vote, which 
contained the expense of services per- 
formed by the office of Ordnance, and not 
provided for by Parliament in 1838-9, 
there was a small increase of 989/. In 
the ninth vote, which was for superan- 
nuated allowances, there was a diminution 


Ordnance Estimates. 


of 5,449/.; and in the tenth vote, which 


was for commissariat supplies, there was 
also a diminution of 1,990/. There was 
thus upon the whole estimates a sum of 
150,049/. more to be voted this year than 
had been voted last year. The hon. and 
gallant Officer concluded by moving that 
there be granted to her Majesty a sum not 
exceeding 116,851/., for the purpose of 
defraying the civil establishments of the 
Ordnance at the Tower and Pall-mall, of 
the departments at Woolwich, of the out- 
stations in the United Kingdom, and of 
the foreign stations. 

Mr. Hume complimented the right hon. 
and gallant Officer upon the clear manner 
in which the Ordnance estimates were this 
year drawn up. Considering the circum- 
stances under which the estimates for the 
army and navy had been voted this year, it 
did not appear to him right to detain the 
House, as it would otherwise have been his 
duty todo, upon these estimates. After we 
had determined to employ a certain num- 


'ber of men in the army and in the navy, 


we were bound to supply them with all 
they required to make their service effec- 
tive. Considering, also, how necessary it 
was to provide for the efficiency of the 
Royal Artillery, he should not object to 
the present vote. Though these estimates 
were, in his opinion, double what they 
ought to be in time of peace, yet they 
were not out of proportion to the number 
of men voted. Our engineers might vie 
with those of any service in Europe, and 
yet, strange to say, there was nothing like 


tween it and the flint musket. Out of | the same proportion of engineer officers on 
2,000 rounds by percussion arms, nine | the staff of the army in our service, that 


only missed fire; out of 2,000 rounds by | there was in the army of every other 
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nation in Europe. He protested against 
making these large increases in all the 
estimates, when it was notorious that the 
revenue was deficient. The House ought 
not to vote such estimates, until the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had explained his 
ways and means for the year. He com- 
plained of the studied evasion of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on that 
point, He thought, that with such esti- 
mates the right hon. Gentleman would 
have no other alternative than that of 
adding to the taxes of the country. He 
objected to the system now acted on. 
The country was in a wretched state. It 
had no Government, and no Opposition. 
There was a strong and well-compacted 
party Opposition ; but no economical Op- 
position. As a Reformer he was in a false 
position, and though very unwilling to 
change sides, his duty almost forced him 
to doit. He hoped, however, that the 
times would mend. 

Vote agreed to. 

On the sum of 330,326/. being proposed 
for defraying the charges for Ordnance 
works, repairs, &c., in the United King- 
dom and the Colonies, 

Mr. Hume thought, the charges made 
for the admission of the public to the 
Tower and other public buildings should 
be discontinued. 

Colonel Anson said, the charge for ad- 
mission to the Tower was very small, being 
only one shilling ; but he should be very 
happy to see all fees for admittance to the 
Tower and similar buildings, abolished. 

Mr. Wakley said, the fee of one shilling 
was large or small, according to the means 
of the individual paying it. A shilling was 
of more importance toa poor man who 
earned but 12s. or 13s. a week, than 5002. 
or 6002. was to the gallant Colonel. It 
was surprising to find, when the money of 
the people was voting away, that out of 

320 Members of the. Opposition in that 
House, there were six now present. The 
right hon. Baronet, the Member for Tam- 
worth, was probably of opinion, that it 
was not for them to object to the voting 
of money, which his party would have the 
spending of. It was, however, a woeful 
thing to think that, with a reduced re- 
venue, the expenditure of the preseut 
year was to be increased beyond that of 
the last by nearly three millions. And 
yet the present Ministers came into office 
as a reforming and an economic Govern- 
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ment. tte hoped some explanation of the 
increase in the vote would be given. 

Sir Hussey Vivian said, the increase to 
which the hon. Member alluded, arose 
from additional pay being allowed to 
medical officers for length of service. ‘The 
increased allowance did not, however, ex- 
tend to assistant surgeons. Ile thought 
there were great objections to throwing 
open such a place as the Tower, contain- 
ing 100,000 stand of tinted arms, to the 
public indiscriminately, 

Mr. Briscoe condemned the principle of 
compelling the public to pay Is. each for 
admittance to the Tower, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
it was the wish of the Government to give 
every facility to the public to view every 
object of interest over which the Govern- 
ment had any control. 

Vote agreed to, 

On the Question that a sum of 144,061/. 
be granted for the Barrack Service. 

Colonel Thomas complained of the state 
in which the barracks were. They had 
not been painted in many cases for several 
years—they were a disgiace to the coun- 
try. He was surprised to find the hon. 
Member for Kilkenny who had amassed a 
large fortune in India by supplyiag rations 
to the army, getting up night after night in 
the House and opposing every measure that 
would tend to the comfort and conyeni- 
ence of the soldier. 

Mr. J/ume would give a flat denial to 
the statement of the gallant Officer 
opposite that he was in the habit of 
Opposing every measure that was brought 
forward for the good of the army—it 
was utterly untrue; he had never op- 
posed any measure calculated to attain 
that object. No man in the House had 
done more to improve the condition of the 
private soldier than he had done; he 
would merely allude to his attempts to do 
away with the punishment of flogging. 
With regard to what had taken place in 
India, the gallant Officer had been talking 
ona wine about which he could know 
nothing. His statements were utterly 
untrue. The gallant Officer had uttered 
falsehoods in that House. Ile had talked 
about his feeding the troops, what did he 
mean by speaking on such subjects? He 
had never done anything in his life that 
he was not prond of, and therefore he 
called upon the hon. and gallant 
Officer to state what he meant by such an 
unwarrantable attack to which he had 
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given its proper designation. Ile hoped 
he would be more cautious the next time 
as to the statements he made, as it would 
be utterly impossible public business could 
be carried on if attacks were made in this 
way. Whether he was connected with 
physic or not, he would defy any one to 
say he had ever done anything he ought 
to be ashamed of. The conduct of the 
gallant Officer might appear extraordinary, 
but the House would perceive from his 
manner the reason of his conduct. 
Colonel Thomas said, that the circum- 
stance to which he alluded was well 
known. The hon. Gentleman had been 
an assistant surgeou, and afterwards ap- 
pointed commissary. [Mr. Mune: That 
is not true.] He had heard so when he 
was in India. With regard to the hon. 
Gentleman’s assertion that he had uttered 


a falsehood, it was too contemptible for | 


him to notiee, it was beneath his con- 
tempt. 

The Chatrman said, these were attacks 
which ought not to be made; he very 
much lamented that this conversation had 
ensued. 

Sir A. H. Vivian said, if the barracks 
were In a disgraceful state, the hon. and 


gallant Member was himself to blame. | 


When he had first become Ordnance 
Master he had sent a circular round, in 
1836, to the barrack-masters, ordering 
everything to be prepared for the comfort 
of the troops, and ordering anything that 
was wanted to be stated; and therefore, 
if there was any want, those who had 
command of the barracks were the per- 
sons to blame, and not the Ordnance 
Department, If complaints had been 
made in the proper quarter, they would 
have been attended to directly. 

Colonel Thomas had not reflected, 
either personally on Sir IH. Vivian, or on 
his department. What he had stated was 
the fact—that the barracks were in a dis- 
graceful state, and had not been painted 
for years. He (Colonel Thomas) under- 
stood from the gallant officer of the dis- 
trict, that so far from not having made 
any complaints, he had written as many 
reports respecting the state of the bar- 
racks as would fill a room. 

Vote agreed to. 

The next motion was, that the sum of 
188,000/. be granted for defraying the | 
charge for stores for the ordnance and 
military-store branch. 

Captain Boldero wished to know if the 
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marines were not to have great-coats al- 
lowed them. It would only cost the 
country 2,000/, He had brought before 
the country the situation in which the 
marines were, the other night. ‘There 
were 1,200 men serving in Spain wiih the 
artillery, and these marines had to find 
their great-coats. [He was of opinion that 
they were entitled to have their coats 
provided, He had proved that the order 
of 1805 authorized this as clearly as pos- 
sible, and that order had never been re- 
scinded. ‘They were therefore bound to 
prove the authoiity on which they made 
the marine pay for his great-coat. If they 





had it not, it ceased as a matter of 


course. It would make the marines happy 
and content to put them under the same 
regulations as the other soldiers, which he 
thought ought to be done. 

Viscount Jfowick sail, the marines 
|were not subject to any disadvantage. 
‘The disadvantage was the other way; 
they were a favoured branch of the ser- 
vice. He thought these comparisons be- 
tween the pay of different branches of the 
service ought not to be made without ex- 
treme caution, and certainly not without 
a more accurate knowledge of facts, than 
the hon. and gallant officer had shown. 


Vote agreed to. 
The House resumed, and adjourned for 
ithe Easter Holidays to April 8th. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS 
Monday, April 8, 1838. 


? 


MINUTES. Bills. Read a first time:—Registration of 
Leases (Seotland); Consolidated Fund (8,000,0002.).— 
Read a second time :—Prisons ; Distriet Prisons. 

Petitions presented. By Lord Worsvey, from the Poor- 
law Guardians of Swynford, against any Alteration of 
the New Poor-law Act.—By Mr. Ettrort, from Kelso, 
Mr. M‘CLrop, from Inverness, Mr. Muskertt, from St. 
Albans, and Sir Epwarp Coprineton, from Devonport, 
for a Uniform Penny Post ige.—By the Lorp-ApvocaTE, 
from Leith, in favour of the Caledonian Canal.—By Mr. 
Hoge, from Beverley, for the Repeal of the Beer-laws.— 
By Mr. W. S. O’Brien, from places in the county of 
Limerick, for equal rights to Ireland.— By Lord JAMEs 
Stuart, from Ayr, for the Total and Immediate Repeal 
of the Corn-laws.— By Sir J. Y. BuLLer, from Dartford 
(Devon), against the Repeal of the Corn-laws.—By Mr. 
FRFSHFIELD, and Sir Ronert INGLIs, from several 
places, for Extension of the Established Church in Ca- 
nada.—By Lord James Stuart, from two places in Ayr- 
shire, in favour of, and by Mr. R. FerGuson, and Mr. 
M‘Taaeant, from Preston, Kirk, and Wigton, against 
a further Grant of money to the Church of Seotland.—By 
Lord StanLey, from Laneashire, against any system of 
National Education not founded on the Scriptures.—By 
Lord James Stuart, from Ayr, for the Ballot, and a 
comprehensive system of National Education, 
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1239 The Chartists. 

UnitepD Srares AND ENGLAND 
Bounpary.] Sir W. Molesworth said, 
that in the documents laid on the Table 
reference was made to instructions, that 
were to be sent out to Mr. Fox, in com- 
pliance with terms of a note to the Ame- 
rican minister (Mr. Forsyth), for the pur- 
pose of forming a joint commission for the 
survey and exploration of the disputed 
territory. He wished to ask the noble 
Lord whether he could state the precise 
period when Mr. Fox received those in- 
structions; and, secondly, he wished to 
know if the American government agreed 
to the commission for the survey of this 
territory, and whether Mr. Fox had re- 
ceived instructions as to the nomination of 
the commissioners ? 

Viscount Palmerston believed, that there 
was every disposition on the part of both 
governments to form a joint commission, 
for the purpose of seeing whether they 
could settle the boundary line in con- 
formity with the treaty of 1783. He had 
very recently sent out to Mr. Fox a draft 
of aconvention for this purpose. If this 
were agreed to and settled, the nomination 
of the commissioners would not rest with 
Mr. Fox, but the appointments would be 
made by her Majesty’s Government. 
When, however, the transaction was con- 
cluded, either by the acceptance or the 
rejection of the convention, he would lay 
the correspondence before the House. 


Tue Cuarrists.} Colonel Sibthorp 
wished to ask the noble Lord, the Secre- 
tary for the Home Department, whether 
there was any truth in the statements that 
were made as to a great number of pikes 
having been made in various parts of the 
country, and that they had beeu distri- 
buted in the provinces, more especially in 
the vicinity of Manchester. He wished 
to know whether the Government was 
aware, that there was any truth in the 
statement, and also, whether the noble 
Lord intended to take any steps in the 
matter. 


Lord John Russell replied, that in the 
early part of the evening an hon, Friend 
of his had moved for a copy of a letter on 
this subject from him to the various Lords- 
lieutenant of the several counties ; when 
this letter was laid on the Table, he 
trusted that the hon. Gentleman would 
find a satisfactory answer to his question. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, April 9, 1839. 


MrnuTes.] Bill. Read a second time :—Consolidated 
Fund (8,000,000/.). 

Petitions presented. By Sir G. SincLaAin, and jMessrs. 
LockHArT, and MACKENZIE, from several places, for 
Chureh Extension in Scotland.—By Mr. DEeNNisrouN, 
from Glasgow, against parts of the Prisons (Scotland) 
Bill.—By Messrs, DENNISTOUN, SANFORD, COLQUHOUN, 
R. Stuart, and Lord FirzALan, from a number of 
places, for a Uniform Penny Postage.—By Mr. W. Dun- 
COMBE, from a place in the North Riding (York), against 
the Bastardy Clauses in the Poor-law Act; from two 
places, for Protection to the Church in Canada; and 
from five places, against the Repeal of the Corn-laws.— 
By Sir E. KNaTCHBULL, from a parish in Kent, for Pro- 
tection to the Church in Canada; and from several 
places, for a Uniform Penny Postage.—By Mr. Wynn, 
from places in the Dioceses of St. Asaph’s, and Bangor, 
for applying the Surplus arising from the Union of the 
Sees to the Improving poor Livings within the Diocese.— 
By Sir Roperr INGLis, from one place, against the 
Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues Bill; and from 
Borough-Bridge, for Church Extension in Canada.—By 
Mr. F. Frencu, from Roscommon, against the Aboli- 
tion of the Corn-laws.—By Sir R. PEEL, from Ayr, to 
the same effect.—By Mr. ViLurers, from Bilston, for a 
Uniform Penny Postage ; and from Perth, for the Total 
and Immediate Repeal of the Corn-laws, 


Inctosure Acts.] Mr. Eaton moved the 
second reading of the Melbourne (Cam- 
bridge) Inclosure Bill. 

Mr. Harvey took that opportunity of 
calling the attention of the House to the 
general subject of inclosure bills. One 
could not read the different bills of this 
description which were brought before the 
House without being struck with the dis- 
crepancies between them. In some Acts the 
whole quantity of waste land which was to 
be inclosed was stated, while in others no 
such statement was to be found. The 
quantity of land, too, proposed to be set 
apart for the recreation of the people of the 
district, was very various in different bills, 
and was, in fact, subject to no general rule, 
and, he believed, in no case exceeded ten 
acres. Now, it was very important to the 
House to know the quantity of land pro- 
posed to be inclosed, and the quantity in- 
tended to be reserved for the purpose of 
affording recreation, in order to judge of 
the proportion which the one bore to the 
other. In some bills, the lord of the manor 
received one-twentieth of the inclosed land 
as a compensation for his rights, in others 
only one-seventeenth where the circum. 
stances were precisely the same. In many 
bills there was no provision for the inclo- 
sure of the portion set apart for the public, 
although in some bills then before him, the 
expense of inclosing the land allotted to 
the clergy in respect of tithe, was to be 
defrayed out of the funds in the hands of 
the commissioners, He suggested it would 
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be a wholesome safeguard, if for the future, 
not only the quantity of land to be inclosed 
were stated, but also what proportion of it 
was intended to be reserved for public 
recreation. He also thought, that the 
same provision should be made for inclosing 
the part reserved for the people, as was 
made in favour of the clergy and the lord 
of the manor ; and that provision should be 
made for preserving the ground and keep- 
ing up the fences. He threw out these 
suggestions, because bills of this description 


Railways. 


were considered merely as private business, | 


and received in general no attention from 
the House. 
Bill read a second time. 


Ramways.] Mr. P. Thomson on the 
order of the day for the further consider- 
ation of the report on the Great Western 


submit to the House the motion of which 
he had given notice. He at the same time 
wished to say, that he intended the day 
after to-morrow to move for a select Com< 
mittee to inquire into and report upon the 
subject of railway bills generally, and until 
that should be disposed of, he thought it 
best that no further progress be made with 
railway bills. He should therefore, move, 


that the further consideration of the report 
onany railway bill be not entertained before 


Tuesday, the 23d of April. In his opinion 
the delay of this additional week could not 
produce any material inconvenience, and 
he hoped, that the House would agree 
to it. 

Mr. I. Palmer seconded the motion, 
and as an instance showing its necessity, 
he need only advert to the provisions con- 
tained in the Great Western Railway 
Amendment Bill. No one looking at that 
bill could doubt, that its object was to en- 
able the company to raise more money, and 
for himself, upon looking at the breviate, 
he felt great surprise at the increased 
powers given to the company by the new 
bill. He found, that the original bill con- 
sisted of twenty clauses, and the present 
bill of twenty-nine, not one word of which 
would be understood as the original bill 
stood. The company had the power of 
taking possession of and entertaining any 
lands within a certain distance of the rail- 
way for the purpose of depositing earth, 
stones, &c.—and giving such compensation 
as a Jury might determine. That was a 


very strong power to give to any company, j post, faclo measure. 
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of on his estate, for the purpose of deposit- 
ingearth, stones, &c., which it was impossible 
could ever be removed, and the result 
would be a permanent occupation. The 18th 
clause of the present bill proposed to repeal 
the clause in the original bill, which gave 
the company the power to enter into the 
temporary occupation of any land, and then 
enacted, that it should be lawful for the 
company to enter upon the land of any per- 
son as aforesaid for the purpose of deposit- 
ing thereon, either temporarily or perma- 
nently—any earth, stones, &c. The agents 
for the bill had stated, this was nothing 
but a bill for raising money, and they then 
took the opportunity of introducing other 
most important clauses. 

Mr. Hawes said, that to the motion of 
the hon. Member the President of the 


| Board of Trade, he should under ordinary 
Railway Bill, said, that he should now 


circumstances have given his support, and 
he was rather surprised at the statements 
made by the hon. Member opposite. He 
was informed, that the bill was strictly a 
money bill, but the hon. Member had cer- 
tainly pointed out clauses inconsistent with 
that object. He was informed by the agent 
and solicitor for the bill, that not one of 
those clauses of which the hon. Member 
had complained, had been introduced by 
the promoters of the bill ; and, on the con- 
trary, they were considered hostile to the 
interests of the company, and had been 
forced upon them by authority in another 
place. It was well known, that a noble 
Lord in another place exercised a sort of 
jurisdiction (he would admit a most advan- 
tageous one to the public in general), and 
these clauses had been introduced by his 
authority. The bill was, therefore, strictly 
a bill for raising a further sum of money, 
and he was authorized to state, that great 
public as well as private inconvenience 
would be the result if any material delay 
took place. He could not agree with his 
right hon. Friend in his system of ex post 
facto legislation. The whole subject of 
railway police and regulation, should have 
been taken up long ago, instead of having 
been left to the present hour, and he 
thought the proposition came with a very 
bad grace from his right hon. Friend. 
Under these circumstances he hoped the 
House would allow the report to be re- 
ceived. 

Mr. Freshfield denied, that the motion 
was one which ought to be called an ex 
» The company de- 


and in his own case not less than fifty acres | clared, that they were unable to proceed, 


of goodarable land had been taken possession 


and they came to Parliament to enable 
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them to raise more money. 


question was before the House they were 
perfectly at liberty to adopt any regulations 


Jamaica— Suspension 


{COMMONS} 


While that | lay before them were made up of dry and 


which they thought proper in reference to_ 


railway bills, and apply them to the case 
then under consideration. 

Mr. Hawes would move as an amend- 
ment, that the report on the Great West- 
ern Railway Bill do form an exception to 
the motion then before tle House. 

Mr. P. Thomson said, that if the House 
adopted the amendment then proposed by 
the hon. Member for Lambeth, he should 
not think it expedient to bring forward the 
motion of which he had given notice for a 
select committee. In the event of theamend- 
ment being successful, he should abandon 
all hope of doing the least service by means 
of a select committee. At the present mo- | 
ment they had certain railway bills before | 
them. Let them permit the present oppor- | 
tunity to pass away, then indeed the pro- | 
ceeding would be in the nature of an ex 
post facto law, and he and those who 
thought with him, could not hope for a_| 
successful issue to that which they pro- | 
posed, otherwise than by means of a much 
stronger case than would now be considered | 
necessary. 

Mr. Hawes finding the sense of the | 
House to be against him, would not put | 
them to the trouble of dividing. 

| 


Motion agreed to, 


JAMAICA— SUSPENSION OF THE Constt- 
tuTion.] Mr. Labouchere said, that in 
rising to move for leave to bring in a bill 
to suspend the existing constitution of the 
island of Jamaica, and to provide for the 
temporary government of that colony, he 
felt fully conscious that he had undertaken 
no light task, and that he had to bring 
under their consideration no ordinary mea- 
sure. He felt completely aware, that to 
bring forward any proposition, the ob- 
ject of which was to abrogate even for 
a season that form of government by 
three estates, for which Englishmen en- | 
tertained such deep and such just re- 
spect, was a proceeding of the very gra. | 
vest kind; it certainly was one which he 
could not approach without feelings of 
the greatest reluctance. It was one which 
the responsible advisers of the Crown 
could not sanction without experiencing 
much pain, and bestowing upon the sub- 
ject much reflection. It was one to which 
he trusted the House would direct its se- 
rious and undivided attention, for although 
the statements which he should have to 


| Jamaica was in a state which 


| manded instant and effectual remedy. 


| and necessary. 
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uninteresting details, yet he hoped they 
would feel that the present was an occa- 
sion upon which they were called upon to 
assume a judicial character of the highest 


_ kind; that they would, therefore, be sen- 


sible of the necessity of lending an atten- 
tive car to the considerations which were 
to be brought under their notice, and at 
the same time of granting him that indul- 
gence usually extended to those on whom 
the task devolved of proposing, explaining, 
and defending, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, any great measure of state policy. In 
the first place, he fully anticipated, that he 
should be supported by the unanimous con- 
currence of the House, when he asserted, 
that the state of things in Jamaica impe- 
ratively demanded the interference of Par- 
liament. Whatever differences of opinion 
might prevail as to the causes which had 
led to this unhappy condition of affairs, 
there was no one who read the papers laid 
upon the Table of the House, or became 
acquainted with the information put forth 
in the public newspapers, but must sec that 
sannot be 
regarded with indifference, and which de- 
He 
had now, therefore, to propose to the 
House the adoption of that course which, 
under present circumstances, the Govern- 
ment thought it most expedient to recom- 
mend, The responsible advisers of the 
Crown came to the House for counsel, and 


| for correction and reproof, if the measures 


which they proposed were of evil tendency, 
but for encouragement, assistance, and sup- 
port, if those measures were just, politic, 
Inthe month of October 
last year, Sir L. Smith called together the 
Legislature of Jamaica. There certainly 
never was a period in the history of that 
colony when subjects of more grave or 
momentous importance had to be discussed, 
and when they required more to have been 
considered impartially and deliberately. It 
was the first time the Legislature had met 
after the passing of that Act which had 
put an end to the system of apprentice- 
ship in Jamaica, and which had given un- 
qualified freedom to the great body of the 
negro population. At the meeting of the 
House of Assembly, in answer to a speech 
from the Governor, that house stated they 
would proceed to no business, with the ex- 
ception of passing certain acts necessary to 
maintain the public credit of the island — 
that they would proceed to no other busi- 
ness, in consequence of an Act passed at 
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the end of last Session by the Imperial | lative rights and duties of masters and ser- 
Parliament which went by the name of the | vants, for determining the qualification of 


West India Prisons Act. 
Assembly stated :— 


“The House would have been ready now, as 
they ever have been, to give their considera- 
tion to every matter submitted to them for 
promoting the public welfare of the colony ; 
but, having taken into their mature consider- 


ation the aggressions which the British Par- | 


liament continue to make on the rights of the 
people of this colony, and the contusion and 


mischief which must result from the present 


anomalous system of government, they have | ae 
‘take the several subjects alluded to by the 


come to the determination that they will best 
consult their own honour, the rights of then 
constituents, and the peace and well-being of 


the colony, by abstaining from the exercise of | 


any legislative function, except such as may 'e 
necessary to preserve inviolate the faith of the 
island with the public creditor, until they shall 
be left to the free exercise of their inherent 
rights as Britisi: subjects.” 

This resolution, on which this address 
was founded, was carried by a majority of 
twenty-four to five. ‘The Governor upon 
this prorogued the House of Assembly for 
a few days: on their meeting again, he 
expressed his hope that they would proceed 
with the public business, and detailed many 
important measures which it would be his 
duty, in pursuance of directions from the 
home government, tolay before them. He 
said: — 

“Tt will be my duty to lay before you vari+ 
ous communications from her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, explanatory of the grounds upon 
which her Majesty, in the exercise of her pre- 


The House of | electors, for the regulation of the militia, and 


for preventing the unauthorised occupation of 
land, should be enacted ; but we are keenly 
alive to the fact, that our legislative rights have 
been violated ; and so longas these rights con- 
| tinue to be invaded, we feel ourselves com- 
; pelled to adhere to our resolutions of last 


” 
Session. 


| 
| 


This address was carried by a majority of 
to three. ‘The Council did not 
coincide in these preceedings of the House 


of Assembly, but »greed unanimously to 


twenty-cne 


Governor into their immediate considera- 
tion. On receiving this answer from the 
House of Assembly, Sir Lionel Smith de- 


| termined to appeal to the constituent bedy 


rogative, has been pleased to disallow certain | 
laws of the island, and conveying her Majes- | 
’ F dea 


ty’s recommendation, that provision should be 
made by the Colcnial Legislature for the in- 
troduction of several measures of vital interest 


to all classes of her Majesty’s subjects in Jae | 


maica, amongst which, are included those 
having for their objects the prevention of va- 
grancy, the better regulating the relative rights 
and duties of masters and servants in hus- 
bandry or other kind of handicraft, the deter- 
mining the qualification of electors, the regu- 
lation of a militia, and the preventing the 
unauthorised occupation of lands, belonging 
either to the Crown or private individuals.” 


To this communication the House of 
Assembly returned the following answer: 


“We thank your Excellency for your speech 
at the opening of the session. We feel, in 
commen with your Excellency, the emergency 
in which the country may be placed by the 
expiration of the annual laws, and we also are 
well aware of the necessity which, in our pre- 
sent state of society, exists, that laws for the 
prevention of vagrancy, for regulating the re 





| our best exertions 


of Jamaica, and dissolved the Assembly, 
and directed the new legislative body to 
assemble on the 18th of December, which 
they did on that day. The new Ifouse of 
Assembly, when it assembled. confirmed 
the resolutions of their predecessors, and 
returned the following answer to the 
speech that was addressed to it by the Go- 
vernor. After expressing their intentions 
not to proceed to business, they state :— 


“ We beg sincerely to assure your Excel- 
lency, that in deciding upon this course, we 
have done so with extreme reluctance. We 
see the inconvenience that must result from it. 
We are more than sensible of the many ex- 
isting evils which loudly call for laws to re- 
medy them; but we are, at the same ume, 
equally sensible that the power is no longer 
left in our hands to apply the remedy. Qur 
legislative rights have been directly invaded 
by Parliament, enacting a law to regulate our 
gaols, a measure of internal and municipal 
regulation clearly and palpably within our 
Even in our ordinary legislative 
proceedings, instead of | left to the ex- 
ercise of our own deliberative judgment, we 
are fettered by an over-ruling authority, and 
often defeated. Nor can 
we conceal from ourselves the fact, that even 
such of our laws as have received the sanction 
of the Crown are rendered, in a great measure, 
inoperative from an influence, not only bias-« 
sing the decisions of the stipendiary justices, 
but which would seem to over-rule the execu- 
tive authority itself.” 


prov ince. 


cing 


In consequence of this address from the 
House of Assembly, and as it was clear 
that no business was likely to be trans- 
acted, Sir Lionel Smith prorogued that 
body and made a representation to the 
Government at home as to what had 
taken place. Iu transmitting the pro- 
ceedings of this second Ffouse of 
sembly to the home Government, 
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Lionel Smith made the observations which 
he would read to the House. They were 
contained in a despatch addressed to Lord 
Glenelg :— 


JamaicamSuspension 


“My late despatches will have prepared 
your Lordship for the event which the new 
House of Assembly brought about—a con- 
firmation of the resolutions of the last house, 
to do no business in consequence of the inter- 
ference of Parliament in passing the Prison 
Bill. All my endeavours to induce the house 
to proceed in their duties having failed, the 
country is placed in great confusion, from the 
absence of the annual laws on which the 
public creditor depends, and the public de- 
partments are regulated. About seventeen of 
these laws will expire at the end of this 
month, and among others the Police Bill, 
which force I must, consequently, discharge. 
I may probably, on the authority of your 
Lordship in former exigencies, have occasion 
to entertain a small constabulary force in lieu 
of the armed police, on which I shall report 
hereafter. Your Lordship will be fully sa- 
tisfied from this last appeal to the electoral 
body, that no House of Assembly can now be 
found that will acknowledge the authority of 
the Queen, Lords, and Commons to enact 
laws for Jamaica, or that will be likely to pass 
just and prudent laws for that large portion 
of the negro population lately brought into 
freedom ; and your Lordship will be perfectly 
aware I have no power, as the Governor, to 
remedy the evils arising from the House of 
Assembly having refused to perform its func- 
tions. Thus, a constituency which may be 
computed at about 1,500 or 1,600 voters for 
the whole island, have returned, and will con- 
tinue to return, the same members who deny 
the authority of the mother country, while 
upwards of 300,000 of her Majesty’s free and 
loyal subjects are totally unrepresented, and 
my appeal to obtain for them common laws of 
protection as labourers, has, your Lordship 
will find, been totally disregarded.” 


He believed this would be the most pro- 
per time for him to direct the attention of 
the House to what, undoubtedly, it was 
most material to bear in mind throughout 
the entire consideration of the subject—he 
meant the relation in which the House of 
Assembly, as at present constituted, and 
the constituent body in reality stood to- 
wards the whole population of the island. 
He believed, that of the three classes into 
which the population of Jamaica was di- 
vided, the following numbers might be 
taken as a pretty accurate account. There 
were, he believed, at the present moment 
in Jamaica about 5,000 white persons; 
about 28000 coloured persons, who had 
been free for some time; and 320,000 
lately emancipated negroes. The consti- 
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tuent body of Jamaica, which was repre- 
sented by Sir Lionel Smith at 1,600, con- 
sisted, he rather believed, of about 2,000 ; 
while actually at the present moment, and 
from the law of registration which now 
existed in that island, fifteen months must 
elapse before any of the 320,000 newly 
emancipated negroes could acquire the 
elective franchise. The House of Assem- 
bly, therefore, consisting of forty-five 
members, was actually returned by a con+ 
stituency of 2,000 ; the whole of the newly 
emancipated class having neither directly 
nor indirectly the slightest weight in their 
election. The House would perceive, that 
the point on which the Assembly of Ja- 
maica were at issue with this country was 
the Act which passed the Imperial Parlia- 
ment last year, and which went by the 
name of the West India Prisons’ Bill. But 
in referring to the fact, that the contro- 
versy of the House of Assembly was not 
merely with the executive Government of 
this country, but also with the Imperial 
Legislature, he hoped it would not be sup- 
posed, that he wished to urge hon. Mem- 
bers at once to conclude, that of necessity 
the Imperial Legislature was right and the 
House of Assembly was wrong, and that, 
on the mere statement of that fact, they 
should proceed at once to punish as contu- 
macious those who had ventured to resist 
their authority. He hoped he should not 
be suspected of arguing in that tone and 
manner; quite the contrary. He should 
ill represent the feclings of the Govern- 
ment if he gave rise to the supposition, 
that he wished to make a screen of the 
House of Commons or the Imperial Legis- 
lature to conceal or shelter any thing like 
error or imperfection which might have 
characterised any measures that had been 
formerly recommended by the Government 
to Parliament. He did not ask the House 
at once to conclude, because they differed 
from the Legislature of Jamaica, that, 
therefore, the Legislature of Jamaica must 
be in the wrong; but he did ask them 
carefully to review all the proceedings 
which they had taken in this matter. 
Those proceedings might have been taken 
in haste—they might have been founded 
in error—they might have been adopted in 
the confidence not unusually given to the 
general recommendations of the Colonial 
Minister; and if they were in error, if 
they had acted unadvisedly or rashly, a 
sense of justice, dignity, and duty required 
that they should retrace their steps; but 
if, on the contrary, after a careful consi- 
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deration of the whole facts, they should be 
of opinion that they had acted rightly, 
and that the House of Assembly were 


Jamaica—Suspension 


wrong in the course they had adopted of 


resisting the law passed by the Imperial 
Legislature, then he thought he should be 
entitled to call upon them to maintain 
their former decision, and support the ex- 
ecutive Government in the course they 
now felt it their duty to pursue. He 
would, in the first place, state as clearly 
and as bricfly as he could, the steps which 
had led to the enactment of the Prison 
Bill, and the principles on which it was 
founded. Doubtless, 
prison discipline formed a very important 
part of the legislation of every people. 
It was a matter of honourable distinction 
to the age in which we lived, that the 
public mind had recently been awakened 


to the great importance of this subject in | 


relation to the general welfare of the peo- 
ple; it had acquired new interest, and in- 


the regulation of 
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labour of the negro population. The evils 
which might have been anticipated, it soon 
appeared, had actually occurred. No steps 
were taken to meet the Emancipation Bull 
and the other measures which followed it. 
The gaols and houses of correction were 
left under the management of the local 
magistrates; no peculiar precautions were 
taken, and there speedily arose a state of 
things which excited the greatest atten- 
tion in this country, and obviously called 
for the interference of Parliament and the 
Government. Accounts reached this coun- 
try of apprentices committed by the special 
magistrates, who then were under the ex- 
clusive control of the local authorities. 
They were treated in those gaols in so cruel 
and barbarous a manner, that it was quite 
obvious some of the worst and most dis- 
gusting features of slavery were still pre- 
served in an aggravated form, because the 
atrocities to which he alluded, were com. 
mitted beyond the reach of public observa 


of the Constitution. 


creased care was taken with respect to it, | tion, within the secresy of a gaol or house 


in every civilised country in Europe. But, | of correction. 


We referred most unwil- 


important as it must be, every where and | lingly to details, but they constituted an 
at all times, that proper regulations should | important part of the case he had to make 


be made with respect to prisons, it acquired | out. 


The right hon. Gentleman then read 


an additional importance in a state of so- | the following extract :—‘“ On the 12th of 


ciety constituted like our West-India pos- 
sessions. So long as the great body of the 
population was held in a state of slavery, 
the question of prison discipline scarcely 
arose ; all punishments were inflicted by 


the domestic authority of the master. The | 


proprietor of a slave was reluctant to im- 
mure him in a gaol, because he thereby 
deprived himself of his labour, and the 
state of the prisons in those islands, being 


| 
i 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
} 


then of comparatively no consequence, at-_ 


tracted but little attention. 
ment slavery was abolished, and the ap- 
prenticeship system abandoned, it became a 
question of great consequence. From that 
moment the power of punishment was 
taken out of the hands of the master; all 
he could do was, to bring his charge against 
the delinquent negro, who was then com- 
mitted to gaol or the house of correction. 
It became, then, a matter of the utmost 
consequence to take care of the regulation 
and management of those gaols and houses 
of correction. If their regulation and 
management were left in the hands of the 
planters exclusively, there must obviously 
be the greatest danger that a system of 
punishments would be introduced which 
indirectly would keep up the worst vices 
of slavery, and be the means of exercising 
a sort of unwarrantable coercion over the 


VOL. XLVI. {24 


But the mo- | 





April, 1835, the governor reported the 
cases of two female apprentices, who had 
been flogged in the Kingston workhouse ; 
and on the 7th of July, 1835, he states, 
that the Colonial Gaol Act of 1834 autho- 
rised the common council, or five magis- 
trates in session, to pass rules.’ He also 
adds, ‘ they have passed rules authorising 
the supervisor of workhouses to inflict cor- 
poral punishment on all persons, not even 
excluding females; they have also adopted 
the custom of cutting off the hair of all 
the females who are sent into the houses of 
correction for confinement or for punish- 
ment; they have, in some instances, put 
untried people to hard labour, and cut off 
their hair.” The following ‘was an extract 
of an affidavit on oath of Charles Ather- 
ton (enclosed by the Governor) :—‘ He 
saw two drivers flog a woman who was 
working on the wheel about her head and 
about her waist, one driver being on the 
mill steps, and the other on the ground, 
and both flogging the woman at the same 
time.’ ; ‘The supervisor was 
present.””” The supervisor, in that case, 
was dismissed ; and it was right he should 
state, that in some of the other cases to 
which he should allude, the persons com- 
mitting the offences had been brought to 
punishment; still he was entitled to refer 
28 
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to them for the purpose of showing what 
did take place in those prisons and houses 
of correction, and the vicious system under 
which they had been managed. On the 
29th of August, 1835, Lord Glenelg, in 
reply, adverted to the indecorum and in- 
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justice of scourging or cutting the hair off 


women for any imputed or real misconduct. 
The Governor was instructed to apply to 
the Assembly to amend the Act; and it 
was added, that if such practices sheuld be 
continued under the sanction of any colo- 
nial enactment, the Government would 
feel it their duty to apply to Parliament. 
On the 17th of December, 1835, Lord 
Sligo, in obedience to these instructions, 
sent a message to the Assembly, suggesting 
iiuportant amendments in the Gaol Act, 
and calling especial attention to the fact, 
that women were flogged on the treadmill. 
this message was referred to a special 
committee; but no amendment bill was 
passed. “* March 5, 1836, the Governor re- 
ported the resuit of the inquiry into trans- 
actions at the St. Andrew’s workhouse. 
He says:—‘It proves that I have not 
lightly made the charge of corporal pu- 
nisament of females being still, in spite of 
all my efforts, administered in the ditferent 
workhouses of this parish. St. Andrew’s, 
now reported, makes the sixth instance 
that I had proved.’ March 30, 1836, the 
governor refers to the conviction of the 
supervisor of ‘Trelawny for flogging Jane 
Reid, and adds: ‘That the punishment by 
the cat, of women who will not work, on 
the treadmill, was become so general, that, 
in his opinion, an example should be 
made.’ April 9, 1836, the Governor re- 
ported evidence on the inquest of Luise 
Beveridge, who died at the treadmill at 
Morant Bay, after having been tied upon 
the treadmill, together with four other fe- 
males. Verdict, ¢ Apoplexy, occasioned by 
excitement. ’ On the ILlth of June, 
1836, Lord Glenelg observed, that it ap- 
peared, from his evidence, that in the Mo- 
rant Bay workhouse the women who re- 
fused to work at the treadmill were fastened 
to it by ligatures round the arms for 
twenty-four successive hours in such a 
manner as to endanger the lives of all, and 
actually to occasion the death of one. And 
in reference to the same workhouse on the 
3lst of August, 1836, he observes, that it 
appeared, that ‘Out of eleven deaths in 
that workhouse on which inquests had been 
held since January, 1835, three were con- 
fessedly owing to injuries received on the 
treadmill, and eight were ascribed to the 
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visitation of God, under which general 
description it was obvious, that many cases 
may have been included in which the death 
of the prisoner was not unconnected with 
the treatment which he had previously un- 
dergone. On the 25th of April, 1836, 
the Governor reported evidence of cruel- 
ties committed in the St. Andrew's work- 
house by flogging and otherwise ill treating 
Jane Retford. On the 18th of June, 
1836, the Governor reports a message sent 
by him to the Assembly, stating particulars 
of scveral cases of whipping of females in 
the workhouses. On the 7th of June, 
1836, the Governor says, in reference to 
flogging females—‘ I am sorry to say, that 
recent inquirics have shown to me that 
this illegal practice has not ceased.’ On 
the 23rd of June, 1836, the Governor ob- 
serves, that ‘ Ihe extent to which the 
flogging of women had been carried in 
St. Anne's parish, without his knowledge, 
exceeded far all calculation.” June 14, 
1836, in reference to the cases of Jane 
Reid and Frederick Shrieves, Lord Gle- 
nelg said, he hoped that “ an instance of 
such scandalous abuse would lead to a ge- 
neral reformation in the management of 
workhouses and other places of confine- 
ment,” and he directed a special application 
to be made to the Assembly. June 28, 
1836, in reference to the cases of super- 
visor Whiteman and Nelson, charged with 
flogging female apprentices in the work- 
house of Halfway-tree (in these cases the 
grand jury threw out the indictments, but 
the depositions proved the charges), Lord 
Glenelg observec, that ‘if the law really 
authorised the flogging of females on the 
treadmill, there was the most urgent cause 
for the interference of the Legislature.’ 
August 1, 1836, in reference to his in- 
structions from home to endeavour to pro- 
cure a remedy to the deficiencies in the law 
for preventing cruclties in workhouses, 
&e., Lord Sligo says: ‘] again say, ad- 
visedly, the remedy must come from 
home. March 13, 1837, the Governor 
reported a message sent by him to the As- 
sembly on the 22d of February, 1837, 
calling the attention of the Assembly to 
this subject. ‘This message was referred to 
a special committee, which reported to the 
effect, that the existing laws were suffici- 
ent to prevent abuses. Nothing, there- 
fore, was done. July 1, 1837, Lord Gle- 
nelg says:—-‘‘ I have already had occasion 
to advert more than once to the abuses 
alleged to exist in these places (gaols and 
workhouses), and | have intimated an 
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opinion, that unless some remedy should be | 
applied to them, it might be necessary for | 
the stipendiary magistrates to abstain from 


committing apprentices to the workhouse.’ 


About this time a Select Committee of that | 


House was appointed to investigate the 
whole working of the apprenticeship sys- 
tem in the West Indies; and Lord Gle- 
nelg, on the Ist of August, 1537, sent out 
their report, in which they recommended 


a strict and searching examination, with- 


out delay, into the state of the gaols and 
workhouses, with special reference to the 
use of the treadmill. Captain Pringle was 
at the same time employed to make those 


inquiries on the spot, and report to the | 


Government, and his appointment was an- 
nounced to the Governor of Jamaica on 
the 25th of August, 1837. October 27, 


1837, a despatch from the Sccretary of 


State, dated May 31, 1837, was laid before | 
come to Varliament, and they proposed the 


the Assembly, reviewing at length the pro- 


visions of the Gaol Act of 1834, and urging | 


various alterations and amendments. ‘This 
message was referred, as before, to a special 
committee, and no further proceedings 
were taken. November 15, 
Glenelg again called the Governor's atten- 
tion to the many fruitless applications 
which had been made to the House of As- 
sembly to amend the oppressive provisions 
of the Gaol Act, and other local laws. 
November 28, 1837, the Governor sent a 
message to the Assembly, submitting some 
proposed regulations for treadmill] punish- 
ments. It was referred to the same com- 
mittee as before, and shared the fate of the 
preceding applications. February 1, 1838, 
with reference to the investigation into 
the statement of James Williams, [ord 
Glenelg, alluding to the abuses, flogging 
of females, use of chains, and other cruel- 
ties, “ which had been brought to light by 
this investigation,’ observed, that he ‘found 
abundant evidence in the papers before him 
to justify the adoption of the most effec- 
tual means of placing the houses of cor- 


rection under a more eflicient con- 
trol; . . . and to provide against the 
recurrence of such enormous abuses.’ 


February 13, 1838, Lord Glenelg says :— 
‘I apprised you that it was my inten- 
tion to address you in a separate despatch 
on the subject of the requisite mea- 
sures for the immediate prevention of abuses 
of a flagrant character in the houses of 
correction. It would be a great satisfac. 
tion to me to learn that a law of this 
nature were passed by the colonial legis- 
lature; but should this not be the case, 


1837, Lord | 
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there is no subject which, in my opinion 
more imperatively demands the interfer- 
ence of the Imperial Legislature.’ Feb. 
21, 1838, the Assembly was again solicited 
by message to entertain the question of 
prison discipline, and a further despatch 
was laid before it, with exactly the same 
result as before—reference to a committee, 
without further proceedings.” <A bill was 
introduced into that House at the come 
mencement of last Session, known by the 
name of the Emancipation Act Amend- 
ment Dill, A controversy had gone on 
hetween the House of Assembly and the 
Colonial-office, not only with regard to 
prison discipline, but with respect to other 
matters; and the Government at home 
having repeatedly, but without effect, 
urged the Assembly to make such amend- 
ments as might be necessary to remedy the 
evils complained of, at last determined to 


\ct which he had mentioned. He would 
not refer to any of the other important 
topics contained in that Act; he only 
begged the House to recollect that it was 
not merely with respect to prison disci- 
pline that it had been found necessary to 
interfere. Among other matters the Act 
embraced the regulation of gaols and work- 
houses in Jamaica ; but from the nature of 
the remedy then provided all the enact- 
ments in it applied exclusively to the sys- 
tem of apprenticeship, and only enabled 
the local executive government, the gover- 
nor, and special magistrates to protect the 
apprentices in the gaols and houses of cor- 
rection ; it expired and became of no effect 
the moment the system of apprenticeship 
was abolished. The importance of this 
fact would appear from what he should 
have to state presently. Meanwhile, 
shortly after that bill passed, great excite- 
ment, which the House would recollect, 
arose with respect to the working of the 
apprenticeship, and Parliament was called 
on to put an end at once to the system. 
The House refused to do so; and he for 
one, without now entering upon the sub- 


ject, must be allowed to say, he should 


always rejoice the House had refused to 
adopt that measure. But in refusing to 
accede to the proposal then made of ter- 
minating at once the system of apprentice- 
ship, the House expressed an opinion of 
its own. He held in his hand two reso- 
lutions which were moved by his hon. and 
learned Friend the Judge-Advocate (Sir 
C. Grey), who then represented the Co- 
lonial-otlice in that House ; and while the 
282 
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first declared their determination to adhere 
to what might be considered their pledge 
to the West Indians not to bring the ap- 
prenticeship system to a violent termina- 
tion ; the second was in these words— 


Jamaica— Suspension 


“Resolved, that this House declares its 
opinion that no means shall be omitted tend- 
ing to secure to the negroes the privileges to 
which they are entitled under the Act for the 
abolition of slavery, and under the amend- 
ment of the Slavery Abolition Act ; and, fur- 
ther, that the anxious attention of this louse 
shall be directed to the state of the negro 


population when the expiration of the term of 


apprenticeship entitles them to entire frees 
dom.,?’’ 

He had thought it necessary to read that 
resolution to the House, not thinking that 
a pledge so solemn and so recently given 
could have escaped the memory of any one 
of its Members, but because he felt, if the 
present state of the dispute with Jamaica 
were looked into, it would be found that 
not only on the single point of prison dis- 
cipline, but with reference to the other 
concerns of the province, all right of in- 
terference whatever was denied to the Im- 
perial Parliament. It was only in July, 
1838, that the report of Captain Pringle 
was transmitted to the Government at 
home. Now let the House recollect the 
condition in which the Government was 
placed as soon as it received that document. 
He had already stated to the House that 
there in the first place the most shocking 
abuses committed in the workhouses, gaols, 
and houses of correction, in Jamaica ; that 
there had been five distinct applications 
made by the Imperial Parliament to the 
House of Assembly in Jamaica to correct 
them, and that five times had those appli- 
cations been, he would not say refused, 
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position of the House of Assembly to en- 
tertain the subject. It had abundant 
knowledge of the practical cruelty which 
had existed in the gaols and houses of cor- 
rection, and which would continue to exist 
there, if no remedy were applied to it. 
It found that the case was urgent and ad- 
mitted not of delay. There had been a 
solemn resolution of the House of Com- 
mons, that it would direct its attention to 
the amelioration of the condition of the 
negro population after their freedom was 
accomplished. Under such circumstances, 
the Government would have deserved the 
severest censure had it hesitated as to the 
course which it had to pursue. The question 
of the Prison Bill was introduced into the 
House of Lords in July last by his noble 
Friend Lord Glenelg. On its first intro- 
duction there, it passed unanimously, but 
not without observation by their Lord- 
ships. A distinguished nobleman, one’ of 
the late colleagues in office of the right hon. 
Baronet, the Member for Tamworth, who 
had paid great attention to colonial affairs 
—he meant Lord Ellenborough—said, that 
he had read the bill through, and approved 
of it. The bill, in consequence, passed 
through the Lords, and came down to the 
Commons. His right hon. and learned 
Friend, the Judge-Advocate, had moved it 
in that House. He moved it at an early 
period of the Session. It passed, not in- 
deed entirely sub silentio, but still it passed 
unanimously. It might be said, however, 
that it did not attract the attention of the 
gentlemen connected with Jamaica, and 
that it met, in consequence, with no oppo- 
sition. But how stood the fact? Mr. 
Burge, the agent for Jamaica, with that 
zeal for his constituents which so honour- 
ably distinguished him, sent into the Co- 








lonial-office a written protest against the 
bill. A copy of that protest was moved 
for by the present Duke of Buckingham, 
then Marquess of Chandos, and on his 
motion it was laid upon their Table. The 


but intentionally evaded. He must remind 
the House of what had been the conse- 
quence of the Act abolishing the appren- 
ticeship system. All the protection pro- 
vided by the Emancipation Act for the 
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labourers in the workhouses and gaols was 
provided for them co nomine as apprentices. 
As soon, therefore, as the apprentice be- 
came a freeman, there was no security 
against his being committed to the house 
of correction under the vagrant law, and 
azainst his being treated when there as he 
had been formerly treated when a slave, 


noble Marquess was in his place in the 
House when his right hon. and learned 
Friend moved the bill, as was also the hon. 
Member for Newark, as well as other hon. 
Meinbers connected with the West India 
interest. He mentioned these matters to 
show that the bill had attracted, and must 
have attracted, their attention; but that 
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no one opposed it in any manner. Fle 
was not aware that he had any need to 
say more of the immediate cause of con- 
troversy between the House of Assembly 
in Jamaica, and the Imperial Parliament 


without any power on the part of the ex- 
ecutive government to interfere on his be- 
half. This was the position in which the 
Government at home was placed. It had 
already had abundant proof of the indis- 
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of Great Britain. He would, however, 
say again, that if on reconsideration the 
House of Commons should be of opinion 
that it had acted hastily and unadvisedly, 
God forbid that he should set up its re- 
corded vote as a deliberate resolution from 
which they could not under any circum- 
stances recede. He had, however, a right to 
ask the House not to come to such a retrac- 
tion of opinion without due and solemn 
consideration. He had already stated, that 
this Prison Bill was only one of the points 
on which the collision between the Colo- 
nial Assembly and the Imperial Parliament 
had arisen. He could only consider it, how- 
ever, as part of the controversy which had 
long existed between them respecting the 
general treatment and condition of the negro 
population. When he looked back tothe whole 
course of events from the year 1822, when 
the House of Commons passed the cele- 
brated resolution, that it looked forward to 
the termination of slavery, and that it 
would take measures to accelerate that 
event, he could not doubt, no man could 
doubt, that from that time a controversy 
had existed between the Imperial Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain on the one hand, 
and the House of Assembly of Jamaica 
on the other. It was not his intention to 
go back into the details of that contro- 
versy ; but this he must be permitted to 
remark, that there was no one act which 
we had taken for the accomplishment of | 
our objects which had not been forced upon 
the House of Assembly in Jamaica by the 
Imperial Parliament, with the exception 
of the bill substituting the apprenticeship 
system in the stead of slavery to which 
they had been induced to consent by the 
noble sacrifice which the people of this 
country had made for the accomplishment 
of that great object. Since that period 
we had been obliged to interfere no less 
than three distinct times with the legis- 
lation of the colony. 1. When we extended 
the duration of the Aid Act for one year 
longer ; 2, when we passed the Apprentice- 
ship Amendment Bill; and 3, when we 
passed the Prison Bill. He was unwilling 
to weary the House with extracts from 
speeches and documents in proof of what 
he had just said ; but there was one docu- 
ment to which he must really be permitted 
to call their attention, as it was so illus- 
trative of the tone and temper with which 
the House of Assembly was accustomed to 
act. He alluded to a protest which. had 
been drawn up by the House of Assembly 
on the second interference of the Imperial | 
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Parliament for the purpose of carrying the 
Act for the amendment of the apprentice- 
ship system. On receiving that Act the 
House of Assembly passed a solemn pro- 
test against it, in which were to be found 
the following passages :— 


**This House does not dread a comparison 
with the Commons of England ia the success 
of their legislation. Our laws have not been 
defied, as by the Irish opponents of tithes ; 
murders are not committed in our island by 
companies of armed men in open day ; nor 
do bands prow] about at night, setting fire to 
barns, and ricks of corn; nor do our labourers 
and artisans combine, as of late in Dublin and 
Glasgow, to raise wages, even by maiming 
and murder. Our courts are never occupied 
with the obscenities which disgrace England, 
nor do our husbands and daughters resort to 
them to expose their own shame for a money= 
price. The horrible trade of Burke, (and we 
fear, of many more), which has given a new 
word to the English language, was never 
heard of here; nor have we ever known an in- 
stance of parents putting their infant families to 
death to save them from the protracted suffer- 
ings of starvation. It is not in Jamaica that 


; unfortunate mothers outrage nature by the de- 


struction of their new-born offspring, to avoid 
the cruel persecution of a hard-hearted and 
destroying morality ; nor is it under our laws 
that wretches commit suicide to escape the 
refuge which is provided for worn-out and 
aged industry. We have no corn-laws to add 
to the wealth of the rich, nor poor-laws to 
imprison, under pretence of maintaining the 
poor. We cannot, as the English Parliament 
does, boast of a pauper law which has taken 
millions from the necessities of the destitute, 
to add to the luxuries of the wealthy.” 


Again, in another passage, this was the 
Janguage— 

“ The taxation of the colony may, perhaps, 
be delegated to the House of Lords, into 
which was first introduced the infamous bill 
for our destruction; and, the first time, for 
many ages, their Lordships in that bill were 
permitted to exercise the privilege of laying 
on British subjects grievous pecuniary penal- 
ties. The power of taxing Jamaica may con= 
sole their Lordships for its deprivation elses 
where.” 

He had read these passages for the purpose 
of asking the House, whether it believed 
that a legislative assembly capable ot using 
such language in a deliberate state paper 
was very likely to pass laws that were wise 
or impartial, or calculated to soothe irrita- 
tion and ill-will. He might, perhaps, be 
told, that however little the present House 
of Assembly might represent the large 
body of the people of Jamaica, a short 
space of time would bring a remedy for it ; 
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that the negro population would speedily 
acquire the right of suflrage, and, that 


instead of suspending the constitution of 


Jamaica, it would be much better for us 
to trust to the progress of events. It 
might be true that in the space of fifteen 
months under the registration law the 
negro population might acquire a voice in 
the representation of the island. Indeed, 
he understood that the facilities for regis- 
tration were so great there, that many per- 
sons were inclined to expect that the negro 
population would gain a predominant 
share in the local legislature. Such a 
prospect afforded no consolation or encou- 
ragement to him. He could conceive no- 
thing worse than that the House of As- 
sembly should go on legislating as it now 
did, and that then at the end of fifteen 
months it should be succecded by another 
chosen as that House would be. Although, 
from a perusal of the papers upon their 
Table, he could not but feel the highest 
gratification at the favourable and excel- 
lent moral conduct of the great body of the 
negro population, still he could not see with- 
out apprehension and alarm that popula- 
tion, smarting, asit would do under a sense 
of injuries inflicted, returning to the House 
of Assembly persons actuated by their 
feelings and passions. Looking at all these 
circumstances, then, he could see no other 
means of bringing this experiment to a 
successful issue than that of interposing for 
some time a body to frame laws for Ja- 
maica, not actuated by the feelings and 
passions of either portion of the population. 
The House of Assembly had said, that it 
would transact no business till our Act of 
last Session was repealed. No one could 
suppose it possible to leave Jamaica in its 
present state. Great part of the legisla- 
tion depended upon laws passed annually. 
He held in his hand at that moment a list 
of seventeen laws, all of which had now 
expired. Some of them were laws of the 
very first importance ; for instance, there 
was now no law authorizing the existence 
of an armed police to execute the orders of 
the magistrates ; there was no law to re- 
gulate contracts between workmen and em- 
ployers which was suitable to the present 
condition of society in Jamaica; there was 
now no law to prevent the population from 
carrying arms; there was now no good 
vagrant law; there was now no law making 
a provision for the poor. Besides all this, 
there was a loss of taxes and supplies amount- 
ing to 129,6501. a-year, all occasioned by 
the want of legislation, Not only were 
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these, the old laws of the island, suspended, 
but also the laws necessary to be enacted 
for the new state of transition were left in 
a state of abeyance. Those laws might be 
classed under seven heads :—first, the laws 
for the reform of the judicature ; secondly, 
the laws for the regulations of the police ; 
thirdly, the vagrant laws; fourthly, the 
| poor-laws ; fifthly, the laws for the repeal 
lof certain colonial judicatures which had 
| formerly sanctioned various acts of oppres- 
petinp sixthly, the laws relating to the 
| qualification of electors; and seventhly, 
land lastly, the laws affecting the unautho- 
rized and anomalous occupation of lands 
{belonging to the Crown. On a general 
review, then, of the whele case, her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were of opinion that 
it would be advisable to suspend the con- 
stitution of Jamaica for a limited number 
of years, and to provide, that during that 
interval its legislative functions should not 
be exercised by a governor, a council, and 
a House of Assembly, but should reside in 
the governor and the Council alone. That 
would be the main purport of the bill 
which he now asked leave to introduce. 
Into its other provisions he would abstain 
from entering until the bill was printed, 
for then the House would be better able 
to discuss them. At the same time he 
must observe, that there were two points 
of such consequence among them, that even 
now he must be permitted to advert to them 
briefly. The first related to the period of 
time during which this suspension of the 
constitution was to last, and also the con- 
stitution which was to be established in 
its stead. Government proposed that this 
system should continue for five years. It 
was hoped that that period would give 
time for those laws to be enacted which 
were necessary for the transition state of 
that colony. It was hoped also, that that 
period would produce a calmer mood of 
mind, in all classes of inhabitants; and 
when that was produced, the most anxious 
desire of Government would be to restore 
to the island of Jamaica its ancient con- 
stitution, with such amendments as the 
changes in its society might render neces- 
sary. There was another point of great 
importance, to which he also wished to 
advert. It was the intention of Govern- 
ment to add to the present Council of Ja- 
maica a certain number of persons—prob- 
ably three in number—who would be sent 
from this country as special councillors. 
He could not help thinking that great 
advantage would be derived from the pres 
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sence of some persons in the Council who 


were strangers to the passions and pre- | 


judices of the colonists, and whose atten- 
tion had been especially directed to some | 
of the subjects which the Council would | 


be called upon to discuss, When he con- 
sidered how long such topics as the ame- 
lioration of the condition of the negroes, as 
the Poor-laws, and the state of prison disci- 
pline had occupied the attention of Parlia- 
ment and the public in this country, he could 
not help thinking that the union of those 
whobrought such knowledge with those who 
had a locai knowledge -of the wants, aud 
wishes, and feclings, of the colonial popu- 
lation, would preduce a wise, and prudent, 
and salutary legislation. Such was the 
outline of the bill which he now asked 
leave to introduce, and which he trusted 
would receive the most dispassionate and 
unbiassed consideration of the House He 
did not see that there was any occasion 
for him to address any further observations 
tu the House; and he should, therefore, 
proceed, after thanking them for the pa- 
tience with which they bad listened to his 
Statements, to move for leave to bring in 
“a bill to make temporary provision for 
the government of Jamaica.” 

Mr. Goulburn said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite had so obscurely 
shadowed out the details of the measure 


he proposed to introduce, that however he | 
might feel that an emergency had arisen | 


requiring that some meuasures should be 


taken for the better government of an im- | 


portant colony of the empire, he should not 
avail himself of this opportunity of discus- 
sing at large the various important ques- 


tions touched upon by the right hon. Gen- | 


tleman. 
opinion, prefer seeing in all its details the 
measure by which the government of the 
colony was hereafter to be regulated, that 
he might be enabled to judge how fur it 
was calculated to answer the purposes of 
wise or useful legislation. But, though he 
did not mean on the present occasion to 
offer any opposition to the introduction of 
this Bill, he must beg leave to reserve to 
himself the fullest right of discussing all 
the topics upon which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had entered, and also those which 
he had avoided—of inquiring, on the one 
hand, whether there had been an offence in 
the conduct of the assembly, and on the 
other hand, how far that conduct might 
have been’ occasioned by the policy of the 
Government in this country. The right 
hon. Gentleman had said, that this was a 


He should, before offering any | 
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contest between the Legislature of Great 
Britain and that of the colony. In one 
sense he admitted this was true; but as 
the right hon. Gentleman had asked him to 
maintain the supreme power of the British 
Legislature if the Colonial Legislature 
should be found to be in the wrong, he 
(Mr. Goulburn) must in turn call upon the 
right hon. Gentleman to concede to him 
that, if it should be found that Govern- 
ment, having obtained the consent of Par- 
liament to a particular measure, had pro- 
pounded it to the colony in such a way as 
to exciic the passion they saw complained 
of, at least some opinion should be pro- 
nounced on the conduct which Government 
might have pursued. He did not stand 
there to defend the conduct of the House 
of Assembly. Ile had, in the course of a 
long acquaintance with colonial govern- 
ments, found great reason to doubt whether, 
if he had to establish a system of govern. 
ment for a colonial empire, he should make 
popular representation its basis. He had 
himself strenuously resisted proposals made 
to create colonial assemblies, but he must 
impress on the House that the question as 
to the abstract expediency of creating these 
bodies was widely different from that which 
was now before them—whether, after 
having called them into existence and per- 
mitted them to continue for a series of 
years, they should suddenly withdraw 
them, and substitute a Government of a 
totally different kind. If they were to 
canvass the conduct of popular bodies, 
whether existing in the colonies or in the 
mother country, they would find some 
cause of complaint. It belonged to the 
very essence of popular governments, that 
they should be from time to time influenced 
by the passions of those who elected them, 
and it was one of their evils, as well as one 
of the good qualities they were supposed to 
possess, that they faithfully represented the 
feelings and interests of their constituents. 
Iie agreed with the right hon. Gentleman, 
that, whether the fault were that of the 
House of Assembly, or of the House of 
Commons, or the Government, they had 
come to a point at which they musi con- 
sider what it was exped 
them to pursue, but he would no furth 

assent to the proposal of the Government 
If it were true that the conduct of the 
House of Assembly had been so intemperate 
and improper as it was represented to be 
by the Government, how did it happen 
that those who had preceded the right bon. 
Gentleman in the administration of colonial 
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affairs had, notwithstanding the resistance 
offered to them, been able to carry mea- 
sures of infinitely greater importance, in- 
finitely more repugnant to the feelings of 
Government, than that which the right 
hon. Gentleman wished to introduce? A 
measure for the general emancipation of the 
negroes had been carried through Parlia- 
ment, which the right hon. Gentleman 
would not pretend to say was not far more 
obnoxious both to the constituent and re- 
presentative bodies in the West Indies. 
That measure had been carried by operating 
on their fears through the medium of that 
House, but it had not been thought neces- 
sary to suspend the constitution of any of 
the West Indian colonies, though many 
plausible arguments might have been 
alleged in favour of such a course. It 
might have been said, that the condition of 
the whole mass of the slave population was 
about to be changed, and therefore that it 
was proper to suspend the constitution, lest 
the existing authorities should act towards 
them with partial oppression. No such 
course, however, had been taken, and the 
right hon. Gentleman must prove to the 
House that it was now necessary, in conse= 
quence of some proceedings of the House 
of Assembly, to take a measure to which 
they had not had recourse when the whole 
face of society was about to be changed. 
He thought the right hon. Gentleman’s 
objections to the conduct of the House of 
Assembly with respect to the regulations 
of prisons were hardly characterized by 
fairness. He (Mr. Goulburn) would not 
assert that there had been a very eager dis- 
position shown on the part of the Assembly 
to meet the views and wishes of Parlia- 
ment, but he must say, if Government had 
felt the question regarding the regulations 
of prisons to be one of so much importance, 
they had not shown it by the course they 
had pursued; they had rather acted in a 
manner calculated to create in the minds of 
the colonists the impression that they did 
not wish for a speedy decision on the sub- 
ject, and then they had turned to the colo- 
nial assemblies and said, *‘ You shall be 
punished, because you have acted in accord- 
ance with our own example of vacillation.” 
The right hon. Gentleman had spoken of 
individual cases of oppression and abuse 
brought before the House in 1835, on 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman op- 
posite (Dr. Lushington) had enlarged with 
his usual talent and energy, and which had 
afterwards been submitted to the considera- 


tion of the Assembly. The right hon. 
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Gentleman had read what had no doubt 
been furnished to him as an abstract of the 
proceedings of the Assembly with regard 
to these cases, but he was sure that the 
right hon. Gentleman, though not feeling 
a very anxious desire to look favourably at 
their conduct, if he had looked over the 
details, would not have omitted that most 
important part of the abstract referring to 
the declaration of the Assembly in March, 
1837. They had then declared that they 
would be ready to take into their consi- 
deration the state of the prisons, with a 
view to the correction of any abuses that 
might be proved to exist. It surely was 
not fair in the right hon. Gentleman, when 
detailing the conduct of the Assembly, to 
say that they had rejected the recommen- 
dation made to them after they had de- 
clared their willingness to take it into con- 
sideration. Were there no grounds for 
thinking that Government were not so 
anxious as they represented themselves to 
be regarding this subject? They had had 
the cases which it was material to consider, 
before them since 1835; they had been 
debated in Parliament, and Government 
ought long since to have made up their 
minds as to the nature of the cases them- 
selves, and the remedies to be applied to 
them. ‘To what did Lord Glenelg’s com- 
munication amount, on the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s own showing? Why, in August, 
1837, he simply informed the Assembly 
that he had directed an examination into 
the state of the several workhouses, in 
order to ascertain what abuses existed, and 
what remedies should be applied. Two 
years after it had become notorious that 
abuses were prevalent, the Secretary of 
State informed the Assembly that an in- 
quiry was about to be set on foot in order 
that Government might have the facts of 
the case before them. That this was the 
meaning of Lord Glenelg’s communication 
was placed beyond a doubt by the commu- 
nication made in October following, when, 
in recommending to the Assembly the in- 
troduction of a better system of prison dis« 
cipline, he said— Returns have been re- 
quired from different parishes in a prepared 
and condemned shape. The present act 
will expire in the year 1840, and at that 
period, if not before, it will devolve upon 
you to give your most serious consideration 
to the improvements which may be intro- 
duced into it.” He did not say, that the 
noble Lord then at the head of the Colo- 
nial Department might not be deeply im- 
pressed with the evils existing in the pri- 
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sons of Jamaica, but if that noble Lord had 
wished to mislead the Assembly, he could 
not have chosen a more effectual method 
than by saying, that he was about to col- 
lect information relative to the abuse ex- 
isting, and that in the year 1840 he should 
expect remedies to be applied to those 
abuses. Captain Pringle was accordingly 
appointed to make inquiry into the state of 
the gaols in Jamaica, and the House of 
Assembly had every reason to expect, that 
his report would be laid before them. 
Had that ever been done? He knew 
perfectly well, that the Assembly had 
manifested every disposition to show de- 
ference to the recommendations of the 
report ; they had forborne from proceeding 
with prisons which were in course of 
erection, in expectation of receiving it 
soon, and if Government had wished any 
further alterations to be made in the law 
previous to 1840, the Assembly would 
have readily complied with their request. 
He contended, that the proceedings of 
Government had been calculated to mis- 
lead the very body of whose conduct they 
now complained, and he must say, if the 
Assembly had displayed improper irritation 
on one side, there had been an equal de- 
gree of impropriety and greater negligence 
on the part of the Government. He would 
add further, that in dealing with popular 
assemblies, it was necessary to consider that 
peculiar sensitiveness entertained by them 
on the subject of their own rights and pri- 
vileges. Having created a representative 
body in Jamaica, they ought to treat it 
with becoming courtesy. Government 
had not called together the Assembly to 
consider the Protection Bill, they had not 
made it the subject of a special message, 
they had not even stated, that they wished 
it enforced in Jamaica. Government ought 
to have represented to the Assembly, that 
this measure was a necessary consequence 
of the general plan of the abolition of 
slavery, that it was rendered inevitable by 
the passing of the Emancipation Bill, and 
therefore, that it was not intended as the 
prelude to a general assumption of power 
over the colonial authorities. Govern- 
ment, instead of stating to the colonial 
Assembly the reasons why they should 
agree to the measure, had withheld any 
communication whatever on the subject, 
and the Assembly only heard of it by 
seeing the Act posted on the door with 
the proclamation of the governor for en- 
forcing it. Now, he contended, that Go- 
vernment ought, at all events, to treat the 
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Assembly with the courtesy due to a body 
deeply interested in the welfare of the 
country they were called upon to govern, 
and which ought to subsist between two 
bodies concurring in the possession of 
legislative functions. They had, however, 
adopted quite a different course ; therefore, 
although he was ready to consider with the 
Government any plan that might be pro- 
posed for removing the difficulties that now 
presented themselves, he should reserve to 
himself the right of entering at large into 
the various questions involved in it on some 
future occasion, and deciding on them after 
he had heard as well the statements that 
might be made by the advocates of the 
Assembly at the Bar of the House, as those 
which would be made by the right hon. 
Gentleman on the part of the Government 
of this country. He had avoided many 
points which Must suggest themselves to 
the mind in considering this subject. Be- 
fore suspending the constitution of Jamaica, 
they ought to consider what feelings would 
be excited by such a measure, not only in 
Jamaica, but in other colonies equally sen- 
sitive and sharing its peculiarities. The 
right hon. Gentleman had talked of the 
feelings of the white population. He would 
tell the right hon. Gentleman, that though 
at present there were no means of ascer- 
taining the feclings of the large coloured 
population lately admitted to the pri- 
vileges of freemen, they could not rely 
with confidence on their being uninfluenced 
by the higher classes, or not likely to share 
their feelings, with whom alone on the 
present occasion the right hon. Gentleman 
supposed he had to contend. He advised 
the right hon. Gentleman also to reflect 
on the changes that might be expected to 
occur in the course of five years, and on 
the inconveniences that would arise when 
the Assembly, suspended in consequence 
of its intemperate conduct, should be called 
on to resume its functions, the feelings 
which gave rise to the suspension having 
been carefully kept alive by continued agi- 
tation and excitement, and tending to show 
themselves in an increased spirit of hosti« 
lity. As one deeply interested in the pros- 
perity of the colony, he begged the right 
hon. Gentleman to take these matters 
seriously into consideration. He trusted, 
that when the discussion of the question 
should come on and they had heard the 
statements and arguments adduced, on bes 
half of both sides, they would be enabled 
to come to a decision with calmness and 
prudence, and adopt a course beneficial to 
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the interests both of the island and the em- 
pire. 


Sir G, Grey said, that notwithstanding 
the somewhat intemperate attack which had 
been made by the right hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down on the measures 
which had been adopted by the Govern- 
ment with reference to the negro popu- 
lation of the West India Islands, and more 
particularly of the island of Jamaica, he 
most earnestly hoped that this important 
subject would be discussed, when it came 
to be fully discussed on the second read- 
ing of the bill, with a calm and _ serious 
attention on the part of hon. Members to 
the circumstances which had at length 
forced on Government the adoption of 
measures, with reference to the legisla- 
ture of Jamaica, which they had been 
earnestly endeavouring for years to avoid. 
Considering the magnitude®f the question, 
he strongly hoped hon. Gentlemen on the 
other side of the House would approach the 
discussion of it with temper and calmness. 


{COMMONS} 





The right hon. Gentleman, he was sorry | 


to say, had not set the example of modera- 
tion on the present occasion. 
hon. Gentleman made it a charge against 
her Majesty’s Government that by a series 
of unprovoked attacks on the legislature of 
Jamaica they had at length brought affairs 
to such a condition as to lead that body to 
the adoption of measures which, as the right 
hon. Gentleman admitted, were of such a 
nature as justified the extreme measure of 
the suspension of the colonial legislature. 
The right hon. Gentleman had admitted this, 
and had led him to conclude that he had no 
intention of opposing the second reading of 
the bill, provided that the details turned 
out to be such as_ he could approve. 
L‘* No, no.” ] He (Sir G. Grey) certainly 
understood the right hon. Gentleman to 
state that he should not oppose the bill; 
that he wished it to be introduced w:th- 
out discussion ; but that he would reserve 
giving his final opinion upon it till he saw 
what were to be the details of the mea 
sure, and had an opportunity of consider- 
ing their nature. Assenting, then, as the 
right hon. Gentleman did, to the in- 
troduction of the bill, and deprecating, as 
he also appeared to do, any discussion of its 
principle, the right hon. Gentleman must 
be concluded to admit the necessity which 
impelled Government to have recourse to it. 
When the right hon. Gentleman told him 
that he should reserve his further observa- 
tions till the time for the full and ample 
discussion of the measure should come 
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he would reply, that he should then be 
ready to meet the right hon, Gentleman, 
and that not by vague references and 
startling assertions, but upon the evidence 
of facts. He should be ready, whenever 
the right hon. Gentleman gave him the 
titles of the papers on the Table of the 
House to which he particularly referred, 
to gointo a full and complete examination 
of those papers if he chose, taking them 
paragraph by paragraph, for the purpose of 
showing what the conduct of the Govern- 
ment had really been with regard to 
the House of Assembly of Jamaica, Some 
of the facts on which this measure was 
founded had been known, it was true, 
to the Government for some time, but it 
Was not true, as the right hon. Gentleman 
argued, that the Government had been ac- 
quainted since the year 1836 with the 
whole of the facts on which the measure 
was founded. He had himself, as Under 
Secretary for the Colonies, been examined 
at considerable length before the Com- 
mittee of 1836, when he had stated to 
the committee every case of the viola- 
tion of the law in the work-houses of 
Jamaica which had, up to the time of 


his examination, been reported to the 
Colonial Secretary by Lord Sligo. The 
report of the Committee, which was 


ordered by the House to be printed on the 
13th of August, 1836, after some other 
remarks, went on thus— 


“Your committee have felt it their duty to 
institute a strict inquiry into the alleged cases 
of corporal punishment inflicted on female 
apprentices. They found that this subject had 
engaged the close attention both of the local 
Government of Jamaica, and of the Govern- 
ment in this country, and that measures had 
been already taken to prevent the recurrence 
of the violation of that most important enact- 
ment, contained alike in the Imperial Act for 
the abolition of slavery, and in the Jamaica 
Statute, which prohibits the infliction of cor. 
poral punishment on female apprentices. The 
result of Lord Sligo’s inquiry upon this point 
led to the discovery of many instances of a 
practice of this nature existing for offences 
against the discipline of the workhouse in the 
houses of correction in Jamaica, not under the 
immediate control of the executive Govern- 
ment, but subject to local regulations and 
superintendence. Your committee are happy 
to observe that the legality of this punishment 
has in no instance been asserted, but that all 
parties in Jamaica have concurred in its being 
contrary to the enactments in the Abolition 
Act before referred to. In several cases pro« 
secutions were instituted against the offender 
by order of the governor; in one recent case 
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the party was convicted, and the illegality of 
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the punishment thereby established. As, how- 
ever, some doubt has been thrown upon the 
construction which may be placed on the law 
in this respect, your committee are of opinion 
that it is essential that such doubt should be 
effectually removed. ‘The attention of the 
House of Assembly of Jamaica has been 
directed to the subject, and as they had dis- 
tinctly recorded their opinion of the illegality 
of this mode of punishment, your committee 
entertain the fullest confidence that they will 
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not fail to take such measures as will prevent | 


the possibility of the continuance of a practice 
at once contrary to law, and abhorrent to the 
best feelings of our nature. 


In fact, the state of things, as far as the 


Government were then informed, was such, | 
that he had stated in answer to Mr. Buxton, | 
that he considered the case as by no means | 


hopeless without the immediate interference 
of Parliament ; that he hoped the House 
of Assembly were sincere in their profes- 
sions on the subject ; and that he was there- 
fore not without confident expectations that 


all they wanted would be obtained from | 


the Jamaica Legislature. Under these 
circumstances the committee had refrained 
from recommending tv Parliament any 
measure on the subject though there was 
little doubt, that had there been such a re- 
commendation, it would have been adopted. 
If, therefore, he had to answer to any 
charge, it was to the charge of having been 
instrumental in postponing party interfer- 
ence with the legislature of Jamaica ; and 
being so far deceived by appearances and 
professions as to have relied upon that 
body for the correction of abuses, which 
they acknowledged to exist, but which 
he was more anxious to see corrected 
through the medium of colonial legis- 
lation than to come to Parliament for the 
means of redressing. He was now obliged 
to confess that this compliance had been 
misplaced ; for the sake of humanity he 
sincerely regretted they had not then passed 
a measure on the subject. He hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman before the full and 
ample discussion of this question which he 
had promised the House, would make 
himself better acquainted with the facts 
stated in the papers on the Table ; 
the right hon. Gentleman would again 
familiarize himself with those documents, 
for it was clear, that if he had read them 
before, he had not had them in his recollec- 
tion when he delivered the speech which 
the House had just heard. The right 
hon. Gentleman had quoted an address of 
the House of Assembly of Jamaica, pre- 
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sented in 1837, in which they stated, that 
they did not know that any abuses existed 
in regard to the prisons; and denicd their 
knowledge, or at least belief, of there exist- 
ing any such extent of evil as to require 
legislative enactments onthe subject. But 
what was the history of this question ? 
The committee of 1836 received a mass of 
evidence on this subject, the whole of it was 
known to the assembly, at the date of that 
address. ‘he committee had moreover as 
he before stated, abstained from reeommend- 
ing Parliament to apply the remedy, in the 
confidence that such remedy would be 
applied by the colonial legislature. The 
application for the remedy was but by an 
assertion of the disbelief of the existence of 
the evil, notwithstanding the abundant 
evidence of its frequency, and this is quoted 
by the right hon. Gentleman, as proof of 
the readiness of the Assembly to carry out 
henestly the principle of the Emancipation 
Act. In 1837 the committee of 1836 
was renewed, and took evidence at some 
length. That evidence was not laid on the 
Table, because it was conceived to be partial 
evidence, and that it would be unfair to 
the West Indian interest to present, in the 
unfinished state in which the sudden close 
of the Session unavoidably left it, a mass 
of evidence involving them in charges of the 
most revolting kind. However, facts were 
stated and witnesses heard before the com- 
mittee, detailing multiplied horrors and 
atrocities which passed in the prisons and 
workhouses of Jamaica—horrors and atroci- 
ties which certainly very much exceeded 
anything that had come to the knowledge 
of the Government. These statements he 
did not say were true to the full extent, it 
was not impossible they might be somewhat 
exaggerated. They had certainly not been 
entirely borne out by Captain Pringle’s 
report. member of that committee 
he had felt it his duty to give an ace 
count of these statements to Lord Glenelg. 
Lord Glenelg felt that their accuracy 
ought to be ascertained ; and it was conse- 
quently determined to send out a competent 
person to the West Indies to inspect the 
prisons personally, with a view to inquire 
into their actual condition, and of course 
with the ultimate view of applying a re« 
medy to those evils, so far as they should be 
found to exist. This intention had been 
carried into effect by the mission of Captain 
Pringle. While these steps were taken 
by the Government, what was the course 
adopted by the committee? They made a 
short report, which stated, 
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“There is one subject to which the com- 
mittee consider it to be their duty specially to 
advert. The state of the workhouses and of 
the prison discipline is so intimately connected 
with the working of the apprenticeship system, 
that it has engaged the anxious attention of the 
committee, particularly as it exists in the 
island of Jamaica, to which their inquiries 
have been principally directed, and it appears 
to them to be indispensable that there should 
be instituted, without delay, a strict and 
searching examination into the state of the 
workhouses in the West India colonies, and 
especially into the construction and use of the 
treadmills which are employed in them, and 
the nature of the coercion adopted to in- 
sure labour among the prisoners. It has been 
satisfactory to the committee to learn that the 
attention of the Colonial-office has been 
directed to this question, and that it is the in- 
tention of that department to take effectual | 
means to obtain the information which is | 
required upon it.” 


In September, 1837, Lord Glenelg’s 
instructions to Captain Pringle were dated, 
and in July, 1838, Captain Pringle’s re. 
port was received. He was bound to state, 
that the report of Captain Pringle did not 
wholly bear out the charges which had 
been made. On the other hand, however, 
it ought to be remembered that that Gen- 
tleman was not likely to see anything 
spoken to by the witnesses who had been 
examined by the Committee ; but he did 
corroborate their evidence as to the general 
character of the prison discipline in the 
island. The report bore out an important 
fact deposed to by the witnesses—namely, 
that there were instances of the boatswains 
in the workhouses being convicts for life, 
persons wholly unfit to be intrusted with 
the charge of their fellow prisoners. Upon 
the whole it was clear that the report laid 
ample grounds for a total reformation of the | 
prison system. That reformation was, he 
(Sir G. Grey) was sorry to say, still in- 
complete, because the chief points referred 
to in Lord Glenelg’s despatch quoted by 
the right hon. Gentleman require the 
agency of the Colonial Legislature. Lord 
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Glenelg, in his despatch addressed to Sir 
Lionel Smith, and dated May 31, 1837, | 
after pointing out a variety of defects in the | 
Gaol Act of the Jamaica Legislature passed | 
in 1834, and adverting to the means which | 
appeared attainable for remedying them, | 
concludes by telling the Governor, that in | 
1840, which he mentioned, not as an ar-/| 
bitrary period, as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman seemed to intimate, but because the | 
Act was limited in its duration to the | 


period then fixed for the termination of the | 
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apprenticeship (viz. 1840), when the power 
of the special magistrates would then be 
at an end; that in 1840, a change of the 
system of prisons throughout the colony 
would be requisite; but if the right hon. 
Gentleman had read Captain Pringle’s re- 
port, he would have found that there 
existed evils for which irrespective of the 
general improvements recommended in that 
despatch an immediate remedy was urgently 
demanded. As he had stated, it had been 
found that the boatswains attending the 
treadmills of the workhouses in Jamaica 
were, in some cases, convicts for life: the 
prisons also were not of the same kind as 
those known in this country, but included 
cells which were subject to no inspection, 
By the Abolition of Slavery Act Amend- 
ment Act, power of inspection and regula- 
tion had been given so far only as related 
to-the apprentices. By the abolition of the 
apprenticeship this power ceased to exist, 
and the executive Government possessed no 
means of checking abuses in the prisons to 
which any member of the emancipated 
population might be consigned. ‘To meet 
this difficulty, Captain Pringle recom- 
mended that the law in Jamaica should 
be assimilated to that which was es- 
tablished in Barbadoes, and that the ap- 
pointment of the officers of prisons should 
be vested in the governor. Her Majesty’s 
Government had, however, not thought 
fit to go so far as this; but they pro- 
posed, and Parliament had enacted, that 
if the governor was dissatisfied with the 
prison officers he might remove them, that 
notice of such removal should be given to the 
proper authorities, and on fourteen days 
elapsing without any substitution being 
made by the local authorities in room of the 
individuals removed, then the appointment 
of fresh officers should be in the governor. 
The object of the Act was, that they should 
always be sure of having, not convicts 
for life, placed in the superintendence 
of prisons, but that responsible persons 
might be placed in offices of so much trust 
and importance. The instructions to the 
governor accompanying the Gaol Act 
enjoined him to carry into effect the pro- 
vision relating to the removal of officers with 
firmness and decision. Power was also given 
to the governor to appoint persons to inspect 
thereal state of the prisons, andsoenablehim 
to know how the law was actually adminis- 
tered, so that he should no longer have to 
learn, for the first time, from the evidence 
of witnesses before a committee of the 
House of Commons here, what was the 
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state of the prisons in Jamaica, because 
he had not the means of instituting inquiries 
on the spot. It is true that the necessity 
for this measure has been less than was 
anticipated when it was passed, for he was 
most happy to say, that crime had so 
diminished since the abolition of the ap- 
prenticeship, not only in Jamaica but in 
other colonies. That gaols which before 
were crowded, have since, not only not been 
full, but in some cases there have not even 
been inmates enough to perform the ordin- 
ary duty of keeping them clean. Gratifying, 
however, as this fact is, 1t is one on which 
the Government could not before hand have 
relied, so has to discharge them from the 
obligation of preventing the continuance of 
abuses such as those which had _ been 
proved to exist. But the right hon. 
Gentleman said, the Government having 
passed this bill, as he seemed to think, very 
unnecessarily, next proceeded to promulgate 
it in Jamaica ina mode which very much 
extenuated, if it did not justify, the subse- 
quent conduct of the House of Assembly. 
Had the right hon. Gentleman read the 
despatch of Lord Glenelg, dated August 13, 
1838, transmitting the Act? He wished 
very much that the right hon. Gentleman 
would point out any one passage in that 
despatch which afforded any ground to 
justify the almost unqualified censure which 
the right hon. Gentleman insinuated, rather 
than passed, upon the Government for their 
management of this matter. These were 
some of the expressions of Lord Glenelg in 
that despatch : 


“©T am aware that the necessity for such an 
Act may be much greater in some colonies than 
in others; and I have no reason to doubt that, 
in some at least, every disposition will be 
evinced by the Legislature to correct evils and 
abuses in their prison discipline and arrange- 
ments, which will probably still remain for the 
local legislature to do, in order to place this 
subject in a proper position. The Govern- 
ment, however, felt it necessary that an im- 
mediate remedy should be applied to such 
evils as may be removed by the adoption of an 
uniform system of superintendence and in- 
spection throughout the West Indies. The 
intervention of Parliament has been the only 
effectual mode of accomplishing this object. A 
bill was accordingly introduced, which has 
been adopted with the unanimous assent of 
both Houses of Parliament, and has within the 
last few days received the Royal assent.” 


The enactment was applicable to all 
the West Indian colonies alike, although 
Jamaica was the most pressing case. 
Ought they, then, to have made applica- 
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tion to the colonial legislatures for their 
separate consent before passing an Act of the 
Imperial Legislature binding them all? If 
application had been made to the Legisla- 
ture of Jamaica, then it must have been 
made to all the other colonial assemblies. 
Would the right hon. Gentleman, then, 
have had them wait till they got the con- 
sent of the eighteen other colonies, or 
would he have wished rather that they 
should have legislated seriadim, and brought 
in separate bills for each colony ? However, 
it was distinctly stated, that this was a 
general Act. [Mr. Goulburn.— Was it laid 
before the House of Assembly of Jamaica ?] 
Was the right hon. Gentleman not aware 
that on three several occasions the House of 
Assembly refused to receive this Act? He 
would turn to the despatch containing a 
report of the proceedings of Sir Lionel 
Smith on the first meeting of the Legislature 
after the Act was passed. It was stated 
that the first notice the members of the 
Legislature had of this Act was, that they 
found it pasted on the door of the House of 
Assembly. By these papers it appears on 
the contrary, that notice was promulgated 
and circulated for six weeks previously in 
the colony ; and yet the right hon. Gentle- 
man, by way of swelling the catalogue of 
offences against the Government, would lead 
the House to suppose that Sir Lionel Smith 
had purposely abstained from communica- 
ting this Act tothem. Such an insinuation 
was without foundation; the Act was 
promulgated six weeks before the meet- 
ing of the Legislature; and on the meeting 
of the Legislature Sir Lionel Smith stated, 
““ many important measures necessary on 
the recent change in our social system 
demand your calm and dispassionate con- 
sideration.” Upon their meeting again 
after the prorogation—and he begged atten- 
tion to this in answer to the right hon. 
Gentleman’s observation—Sir Lionel Smith 
stated that it would be his duty to lay before 
them papers explanatory of the measures of 
the Government, and conveying her Ma- 
jesty’s recommendation that provision should 
be made for the introduction of several 
measures of great interest to all classes of 
her Majesty’s subjects. This was among 
the despatches; and there was another 
passage in which he distinctly stated, that 
there were various despatches from Her Ma- 


jesty’s Government which he should lose 


no time in laying before the House of As- 
sembly.—[Cheers.] He really did not 
understand hon. Members. The complaint 
made was, that this bill and the despatch 
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which accompanied it were not laid before 
the House of Assembly. It was not 
usual on the opening of the Session, for 
despatches to be laid before the House. 
He was not aware of a single instance in 
an opening speech of despatches being 
laid before the Legislature. The custom 
was generally to state that there were im- 
portant communications to lay before the 
House, and two or three days afterwards to 
lay before it the despatches or communica- 
tions by message. In this instance it was 
made a complaint against Sir Lionel Smith 
that these despatches were not communi- 
cated to the House of Assembly at its 
opening. His answer was, that no oppor- 
tunity was afforded to Sir Lionel Smith 
to lay these despatches before the House 
of Assembly, owing to their refusal to 
enter on any general business. He was 
not aware that there were any other 
topics with which he need trouble the 
House, as there would be other opportuni- 
ties for this subject to be discussed ; but he 
was anxious to have an opportunity of 
stating, that in his opinion if the Govern- 
ment were liable to any charge at all, 
it was to the charge of too great forbear- 
ance. In his conscience he stood acquitted 
of not having done anything hastily. He 
should have been inexcusable if after having 
been a party to induce the committee to 
abstain from any recommendation of party 
interference. If after five years’ experi- 
ence of the fruitlessness of all recommen- 
dations to the House of Assembly on this 
subject—looking at the spirit with which 
they had received the Slavery Abolition Act 
Amendment Act, which had received the 
unanimous assent of that House—he could 
have recommended them to have waited for 
the result of another application to the Le- 
gislature of Jamaica. He deeply regretted 
that they were now compelled to suspend 
the functions of the Legislature of Jamaica, 
because they would not adopt the spirit of 
the British Parliament in carrying out the 
Emancipation Act which rendered interfer- 
ence was necessary to give eflect to the reso- 
lution unanimously adopted by this House 
in the course of last Session, by which we 
were pledged to watch over the rights of 
the emancipated negroes. In accordance 
with the spirit of this pledge, ministers had 
felt bound to ask from Parliament, and 
Parliament had given the power to the 
local Government, by the West India Prison 
Act, to dismiss improper persons from 
offices which they abused in the prisons, a 
power indispensably necessary to the due 
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discharge of the responsibility with which 
the Government was intrusted. 

Mr. W. E. Gladstone said, that his 
principal object in rising was to guard him- 
self against the assumption which the right 
hon. Member who had just sat down was 
inclined to make on behalf of Gentlemen 
on that (the Opposition) side of the House, 
that in the introduction of the Bill it was 
intended to wave every other consideration 
but that which had reference to its details. 
On the contrary, what he intended was 
this, that in the existing state of Jamaica 
it was clear that they were putting an end 
to the Legislature of the island, and it was 
necessary for public order to have some 
legislation, and they were bound to ascer- 
tain what the provisions of the measure 
were. A case had arisen in which it was 
necessary for some new steps to be taken ; 
but whether by the Imperial Parliament, 
or the executive Government, was a ques- 
tion which he should wish to reserve for 
future consideration. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down had be- 
stowed the whole of his attention on the 
first act of last Session of the Jamaica 
House of Assembly ; but he did not give 
attention to the most important part; there 
was a link wanting. It might be true, 
that in the despatches there were grounds 
requiring the enactment of some measure 
regarding prisons. But what was the next 
question? It was undoubtedly whether 
time were left to the Legislature to act 
upon the evidence laid before it. Why, 
until the report of Captain Pringle was 
laid before the House of Assembly of 
Jamaica, he would not say the Assembly 
was not ripe for legislation, but until the 
repert was laid before the Assembly, the 
Government of this country was not ina 
condition to say to the Assembly, ‘* You 
are prepared to proceed to legislate.” His 
hon. Friend cheered loudly when it was 
stated that this Report was not laid before 
the Assembly. How was it possible to 
say to the Assembly of Jamaica, ‘‘ We will 
suspend your powers because you will not 
legislate on the subject of prisons,” when 
the Government itself thought it necessary 
to institute an inquiry into the state of 
prisons, and when the results of that in- 
quiry were not in the possession of the 
House of Commons, nor in the possession 
of the colonial legislature? He was not 
prepared to affirm that the act for the re- 
gulation of prisons was justified by the ne- 
cessity of the case; but suppose it was— 
supposing every one of these questions put, 
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still the right hon. Gentleman the Under 
Seeretary for the colonies did not think it 
necessary to prove, but assumed, that the 
question then before the House was either 
the repeal of the Prison Act, or the passing 
of the present Bill. It might be so, but it 
was not in the papers before the House. 
He was prepared to admit that if the As- 
sembly of Jamaica had, in totidem verbis, 
demanded that the Imperial Parliament 
should retrace its steps, the case would be 
very different. Nearly the whole of the 
dilemma in which we were involved might, 
as it appeared to him, have been avoided 
by a more prudent and wary conduct. He 
(Mr. H. Gladstone) did most earnestly beg 
of the right hon. Gentleman that he would 
vive to the particular part of the subject 
which he had now pointed out some further 
consideration. It appeared to have entirely 
escaped his view. Let him refer the right 
hon. Gentleman to the fourth resolution in 
the 154th page of the papers laid before 
them. [Sir G. Grey.—Read the first re- 
solution]. The first resolution was, that 
“the Act for the better Government of 
Prisons in the West Indies” ought not to 
have the force of Jaw in the island. [Sir 
G. Grey.—But read it]. That was the 
effect of it. Now he came to the fourth 
resolution :— 

“Therefore, that in the opinion of this 
House, they will best consult their own 
honour, the rights of their constituents, and 
the peace and well-being of the colony, by 
abstaining from the exercise of any legislative 
function, excepting such as may be necessary 
to preserve inviolate the faith of the island 
with the public creditor, until her Most Gra- 
cious Majesty’s pleasure shall be made known, 
whether her subjects of Jamaica, now happily 
all in a state of freedom, are henceforth to be 
treated as subjects with the power of making 
laws, as hitherto, for their own government, 
or whether they are to be treated as a con- 
quered colony, and governed by Parliamentary 
legislation, orders in Council, or, as in the 
case of the late amended Abolition Act, by 
investing the governor of the island with the 
arbitrary power of issuing proclamations having 
the force of law over the lives and properties 
of the people.” 

Neither of these passages which the As- 
sembly of Jamaica had sent forth, made a 
demand on that House for the repeal of 
the Prison Act. They did not state that 
they would decline the resumption of their 
duties. The legislature of Jamaica had 
undoubtedly propounded a certain condi- 
tion as essential to the resumption of their 
functions. Now, the question before them 
was, what was that condition ; and was 
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that condition the repeal of the Prison 
Act? They were to be bound by their own 
words. ‘The proposition before them was, 
to suspend their legislative functions. In 
order to justify them in entertaining that 
proposition, they must have before them a 
definite issue, and they must have before 
them the terms on which they would re- 
sume their legislative functions. They had 
not demanded the repeal of the Prison Act. 
If the right hon. Gentleman could show 
that they had made that demand, the case 
would be altered ; but until he was able to 
show that something more than a mere 
point of honour was at issue, that there 
was some graver reason, he sheuld have 
some serious doubts as to the propriety 
of passing this Bill, and should not be 
surprised if it were possible to find the 
secret of the evils without the intervention 
of that measure. 

Mr. Godson objected to the inference, 
that the principle of the bill was conceded 
by permitting it to be laid upon the Table 
in order to judge of its details. The right 
hon. Gentleman had called upon the House 
for its sympathy in consequence of being 
obliged to suspend the functions of the Ja- 
ma.ca House of Assembly. He thought, 
that the Government might be very much 
in want of sympathy from the position in 
which they were placed, but he was pre- 
pared to show, that the position which they 
now held with respect to the Legislature of 
Jamaica was the result of their own con- 
duct. The fault lay with her Majesty’s 
Government and not with the Legislature of 
Jamaica. The House of Assembly had 
demanded repose as they termed it, with- 
out further parliamentary surveillance after 
a furmer act, but that repose had not been 
granted to them—they had not obtained 
that repose which was necessary for the 
good and efficient Government of the is- 
land. The Assembly had been told by the 
Governor, that their conduct merited the 
approbation of the Government, and that 
commendation reached the Parliament of 
this country on the very same day that 
Captain Pringle’s report arrived. Yet, 
notwithstanding that testimony in their 
favour, notwithstanding they had shortly 
before passed an act for the abolition of 
negro slavery, and notwithstanding they 
had before passed several laws upon the 
subject of prisons, it was now proposed 
without any proceeding upon their part to 


justify it, to deprive them of their power as 


a legislative body for the period of five 


vears. Who, he would ask, was to raise the 
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taxes of the island of Jamaica, amounting 
to half a million, during those five years. 
Were they to be raised by the council and 
commissioners which it had been proposed 
to appoint? Was that a proposition for 
which the Government deserved support ? 
Was it justice to Jamaica to raise such an 
amount of taxes without any legislative 
body in the island. Upon what grounds 
did they propose to inflict that injustice 
upon Jamaica? Because they had not 
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adopted a bill upon which they had not | 
He had no doubt, if the | 


been consulted. 
bill had been sent to Jamaica as an instruc- 
tion, it would have been received in a very 
different manner. After the passing of 
the bill, at least in a very short time, who 
could tell whether it would be black or 
white persons who would form the major- 
ity of those in prison. It was quite 
evident, that the Government were 
anxious for an excuse to abolish the House 
of Assembly of Jamaica. When the se- 
cond reading of the bill was proposed he 
should be able to show, that the House of 
Assembly of Jamaica had shown perfect 
good faith with respect to prisons. They 
had passed the Sth of William 4th, and 
they had voted 42,000/. for the purposes of 
prisons, They had appointed a_ select 
committee to prepare a bill with reference 
to this subject, and a gentleman of colour, a 
very able and intelligent man, was actually 
engaged in drawing up this bill, at the time 
that the Prisons Act passed by the Imperial 
Parliament arrived in theisland. He could 
not help condemning the eagerness with 
which the Government passed that act, 
nearly at the end of the Session, and at a 
time when there were few Members in 
town; and with the same eagerness as 
soon as the act was passed, they sent itout to 
the island of Jamaica and had it proclaimed 
as law throughout the island. He chal- 
lenged the law officers of the Crown to 


show an instance in’ which this had 
been done before; he challenged 


them to point out an instance in 
which the Imperial Parliament had passed 
a law to provide for the internal regulation 
of Jamaica. The act of slave emancipation 
had been carried into effect by an act of 
the Legislature of Jamaica, in which that 
act was recited. The same was the case 
with respect to the act in aid, so that these 
instances could net be cited. He admitted, 
that the House of Assembly would not 
consent to submit to the act of last session. 
They said that sooner than submit to the 
grinding tyranny of that bill they would 
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abolish the apprenticeship altogether. 
Never was there anything equal in tyranny 
to that act of Parliament. Before the se- 
cond reading of the bill now before the 
House he should have to present a petition 
from the merchants and planters of Ja- 
maica, praying to be heard at the bar of 
the House against this bill; and on that 
occasion the subject would be more fully 
discussed. It appeared to him that the 
conduct of the Government had been pre- 
cipitate, and he could not avoid condemn- 
ing the Governor as having acted with 
precipitancy and want of forbearance. 
When the Governor found, that the House 
of Assembly objected to carry into effect 
a particular measure, was it not his duty 
to let the Assembly proceed with the dis- 
posal of the other business before it and to 
send home for instructions as to how he 
should act with respect to the Prisons Bill ? 
He would not further trespass on the 
House at present, but would protest in the 
strongest manner against a measure which 
would allow the island of Jamaica to be 
taxed to the extent of half a million a year 
by a governor aided by nine councillors, 
and three commissioners to be sent out 
from this country. 

Sir 22. Peel said, I wish, Sir,before the 
question is put, to make a few observations 
with respect to the subject before the 
House, and the principles that appear to 
me to be involved in the course which the 
right hon. Gentleman calls upon us to 
adopt. In the opinions I am about to 
offer to the House, I do not wish to be un- 
derstood as approving of the course which 
has been pursued by the House of Assem- 
bly of Jamaica. I do not appear as the 
advocate of one party or the other, but 
whilst I cannot approve of what has been 
done by the House of Assembly of Jamaica, 
I am still less inclined to approve of the 
course that has been taken in reference to 
these transactions by her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. At the same time, I feel the diffi- 
culty of the situation in which we are 
placed, and the necessity of adopting some 
course to remedy that difficulty as well as 
the circumstances out of which it has 
arisen. But, Sir, when I consider the 
steps which have led to that necessity, 
though I admit, that there is blame to be 
imputed to the House of Assembly of Ja- 
maica, it appears to me that a far greater 
amount of blame is to be attributed to the 
course which has been adopted by her Ma- 
I have already stated, 
that 1 am no advocate for the House of 
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Assembly of Jamaica. I do not want to 
defend, on the contrary, { condemn, the 
proceedings they have adopted. I regret, 
that they did not lend themselves cordially 
to carrying out the great measure of slave 
emancipation in the spirit in which it was 
enacted, and carry forward those measures 
which were considered requisite for the in- 
terests of the apprentices, and to render ef- 
fectual the abolition of slavery. Nay, 
more, I think that the people of Engh md 
had a right to insist, that the interests of 
the emancipated negro should be protected, 
and that they had furthermore a right to 
require in every instance that no law 
should be passed by the House of Assem- 
bly at variance with the spirit of that great 
act of Parliament which had been passed 
by this country for the emancipation of the 
slave population, and the complete fulfil- 
ment of which this country ought to 
demand as an equivalent for the liberal and 
extraordinary sacrifice of the sum of 
20,000,000/. as compensation to those 
whose interests would be injurious!y affected 
by the great change. I repeat, that 1 am 
not satisfied with the spirit in which the 
House of Assembly of Jamaica entered 
upon regulations for the purpose of carry- 
ing this act into operation. But whilst I 
make this admissiov, I cannot at the same 
time disguise from myself the fact that the 
eourse proposed by the right hon. Gentle- 
man involves the most important conse- 
quences, which I cannot avoid looking at. 
I do not, I confess, clearly understand the 
consistency of the grounds on which the 
Government came forward to ask our con- 
currence in this measure. I could easily 
understand her Majesty’s Government com- 
ing forward and asking us to dissolve the 
constitution of Jamaica on the ground that 
they considered a popular form of Govern- 
ment not exactly suited to a colonial de- 
pendency. They might ask us to abrogate 
the constitution on that ground. I could 
understand them to come forward on ano- 
ther ground, and to say, that, after the steps 
taken for the emancipation of the negro 
population, it was necessary to suspend 

popular Government for some time, as pre-- 
liminary to carrying into effect the measure 
of emancipation, 
these grounds, would be intelligible. But 
instead of this, the right hon. 
says, that so far from considering the abo- 
lition of the constitution of Jamaica as an 
advantage, he considered it a disadvantage, 
that it is a course which the Government 
has been induced to adopt with great reluc- 
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tance, and which he admits he considers to 
be positively injurious. Now, if I had not 
this declaration of the right hon. Gentleman 
I should be inclined to infer from the cor- 
respondence that has been laid before the 
House that the Government were glad of 
an opportunity to ect rid of the House of 
Assembly of Jamaica. The first question 
is whether anything 
has passe pate on the part of the House of As. 
sembly to justify Parliament in the aboli- 
tion of the constitution of Jamaica, and 
whether there is not some other course 
open to us without having recourse to so 
severe and extreme a measure. It is easy 
to point out the evils that arise from the 
present state of things ; but in considering 
those, let us not close our eyes to the evils 
that are likely to arise if we adopt the 
course that has been proposed tous. Here 
we have an important colony, which from 
the earliest period of its history has been 
in the enjoyment of a free system of Go- 
vernment. You propose {in this hitherto 


of the Constitution. 


we have to consider 


free colony to suspend the popular form of 


Government which now prevails there, 
and after a short period of suspension you 
propose that that form of free Government 
is to be revived. But is that so easy to be 
accomplished ? Supposing that you carry 
into effect what you propose, are you sure, 
that the transition is so casy? Her Ma- 


jesty’s Government propose to abolish the 


House of Assembly, and to substitute in its 
stead a Governor, a council, to be ap- 
pointed by the Crown, and three salaried 
commissioners. Now, what is the sum 
with which these individuals will have the 
power of imposing as taxes on the island ? 
Why, not less than halfa million. The 
sum raised at present in the shape of taxa 
tion is not less than 400,000/., and I do not 
think, that they will be able to carry the 
New Prisons Act into effect without in- 
creasing the taxation, so that the amount 
to be raised by this new authority will 
amount at least to half a million. The 
proposal of her Majesty’s Government, 
then, is this, that the island of Jamaica 
should be subject with respect to taxation, 
to a Governor, nine Councillors, and three 
salaried Commissioners. Now, at the same 
time, that her Majesty’s Government make 
this proposal to subject Jamaica in respect 
to taxation to an arbitrary power, what do 
we find in the report of their commissioner 
to Canada? Lord Durham in his report 
on Canada states that your system of co- 
lonial Government there is altogether wrong 
for that you ought to make the executive offi- 
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cers responsible to the control of the popular 
assembly. Lord Durham does not say, 
that the exccutive officers should be respon- 
sible to the Crown, or to her Majesty’s 
Government at home, but to the popular 
assembly of the colony. How will the 
people of Jamaica feel when they read this 
opinion put forward in the report of Lord 
Durham, your commissioner to Canada, and 
at the same time, know that a bill is brought 
in not making the exccutive officers responsi- 
ble to the House of Assembly, but abo- 
lishing representation altogether, and 
vesting the executive power in the hands 
of arbitrary officers. This course might 
become inevitable, but we can only consent 
to adopt it when you shall have convinced 
us that there is no other alternative left us 
to pursue. Let me ask you, before you 
adopt this course, have you well considered 
what will be the probable effects of your 
persevering in it? Is there any man sin- 
cercly anxious for the success of the great 
experiment of slave emancipation who is 
not at the same time desirous to conciliate 
the other slave-holding States into follow- 
ing the example set by this country? 
Ought it not to be an object with those de- 
sirous of the complete abolition of slavery 
to conciliate the slave-holding portion of 
the United States into an adoption of your 
experiment? But how will vou do this if 
you pass this measure? How will you 
conciliate the United States into the imi- 
tation of your example, if you tell them 
that the emancipation of the negro is in- 
compatible with a popular form of Govern- 
ment? Is it not possible that, if you sub- 
stitute in Jamaica an arbitrary for a popu- 
lar form of Government, you will create 
new obstacles in ria nlaces to the eman- 
cipation of the slave? But supposing we 
are driven to this alternative, it is open to 
us to consider how far the Government 
may have been the means of driving us to 
it. We have also to consider, and to con- 
sider most maturcly, whether we can adopt 
any alternative besides the abolition of 
popular Government. If it should appear 
that the Government, by their precipitancy, 

gave occasion to the proceedings that had 
been adopted by the House of Assembly, 
many serious and important considerations 
call on you to devise some other remedy for 
the existing difficulties besides the abolition 
of the constitution of Jamaica. We must 
seriously consider how much such a pre 
ceeding is calculated to alarin other colonies 
that possess a popular form of Government. 
The hon. Member opposite refers to the in- 
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solent language used by the House of As- 
sembly as a justification for those proceed- 
ings; but surely there cannot be a more 
dangerous ground for legislation than the 
use of insolent language by a popular Le- 
islative Assembly. The hon. Member 
tys, “ Is it possible for persons who use 
such language towards the House of Com- 
mons of England to be intrusted with 
legislative powers, and much less with 
powers to legislate with respect to the 
emancipated slaves?” But surely this is a 
most dangerous ground for legislation. It 
is a most dangerous ground that because 
insolent and intemperate language has been 
used, that is to go to furnish part of a jus- 
tification for the abolition of popular Go- 
vernment in one of the most important of 
our colonies. I say, that no popular Gu- 
vernment could be maintained for an hour 
if that ground were held to be justifiable. 
That certainly should never be brought 
forward as a ground for the abolition of a 
free constitution. But it is said, that the 
House of Assembly insisted as a condition 
that this House should repeal the Prisons 
Act. It has not been shown that they in- 
sist upon any such condition. But cer. 
tainly the conduct of the Government ap- 
pears to have been hasty and precipitate. 
Before you come forward to call upon us to 
adopt such a measure as this, you should 
be prepared to show that you had exhausted 
every remonstrance, and had used every 
reasonable means in your power to put an 
end to these differences. If, after this, you 
came forward and asked Parliament to pro- 
vide for the difficulties that had arisen—if 
yeu could show that the Colonial Legisla- 
ture demanded of the Imperial Parliament 
to abandon its new Act—if you could 
show me this, I would then be prepared 
to tell the Colonial Legislature, “ You are 
the inferior power, and you must abdicate 
your functions, since you refuse to exercise 
them save on terms which it would be dis- 
graceful for the Imperial Parliament to 
sanction.” But I tell her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment that they must convince me 
that they have used every exertion and 
exhausted every remonstrance unavatlingly 
before I will consent to allow a body of 
executive officers to tax to the extent of 
half a million, the inhabitants of a colony 
hitherto accustomed to have their taxation 
regulated by a House of Assembly chosen 
by their own citizens. Admitting that the 
conduct of the Assembly has been cen- 
surable, that their language has been 
violent and most unwise, was no provoca- 
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tion given them, and ought not some 
allowance to be made for the circumstances 
under which that language was made use 
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of? Now, last year, when it was proposed | 
in this House to abolish the remaining | 


term of apprenticeship, you refused. You 
stated very properly and very justly that 
the national faith was pledged to the main- 
tenance of the full term, and that inde- 
pendent of that it was better that it should 
continue, as it would afford time for the 


mature consideration and preparation of 


those measures which would be necessary 


to carry out the complete emancipation of 


the negro, and to prepare for the change 
consequent upon the termination of the 
apprenticeship. This was the 


lancuage 


held last year, and yet what did they think | 


of the Governor of Jamaica holding lan- 
guage to the House of Assembly to the 
effect that, though Parliament had refused 


to curtail the apprenticeship, yet that they | 


ought to do it themselves? The right hon. 
Gentleman here quoted some passages from 
the speech of the Governor to the House of 
Assembly, and which concluded in these 


terms: ‘* The peace of Jamaica is in your | 
hands. The colony requires repose from the | 


operations of a law that has been found 
equally tormenting to the Jabourer, and dis- 
appointing to the planter, and which con- 
strains man in unnatural servitude to man.” 
Though the Government at home said, that 
the national faith was pledged to the con- 
tinuance of the apprenticeship, yet when 


the Governor told them that the peace of 


the colony required its abolition, what 
other course had they to pursue? They 
found the executive authority combined 
with, perhaps he ought not to say physical 
force, but with the influence of numbers ; 
and had they any option left them but 
to do that which the Parliament at 
home refused to do, and to abolish the 
remaining period of apprenticeship? It 
might be right to refuse additional com- 
pensation, but I certainly think, that under 
the circumstances the House of Assembly 
are entitled to some little indulgence ; and 
even though you do not feel called upon to 
censure your governor, yet allowance 
ought to be made for the circumstances in 
which the House of Assembly were placed. 
Surely that the House of Assembly used vio- 
lent language you can consider no sufficient 
excuse for abolishing the free constitution 
of that colony. With respect to the mea- 
sures adopted, I certainly lament the course 
which the Government have taken. — | 
admit, that IT am not satisfied with the 
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'manner in which the House of Assembly 
, have acted with respect to prison discipline, 
| I can imagine nothing more objectionable. 
nothing more to be condemned than send- 
ing aman to prison, upon pretence of some 
breach of order, or as a substitute for 
inflicting punishment in the field. I 
certainly think, that more exertions ought 
to have been made to convince the House 
of Assembly of the impolicy of the course 
they adopted. ‘They should have been told 
that this measure was part of the system 
for the carrying into effect the measure of 
emancipation. The Minister should have 
accompanied this measure by some frank 
explanation to the House of Assembly, that 
would have afforded them an opportunity 
retrace their steps. But instead of 
this you left them under the impression, 
that you would not interfere. What was 
the language held by Lord Glenelg, in 
October 1837, when the report of the com- 
mittee was before you, when you were 
'aware of those complaints and grievous 
abuses, if you believed the evidence before 
the committee? The governor called the 
House of Assembly, and stated, that he had 
been instructed to communicate to them 
what were the views of her Majesty's 
Government with respect to the intro- 
duction into the island of an improved 
system of prison discipline. ‘The governor 
communicated this despatch to the House 
of Assembly. The despatch is dated the 
27th of October, 1837, and stated that, as 
the period of negro apprenticeship would 
expire in 1840, they would be called on to 
give their most serious consideration to the 
improvements in prison discipline, that it 
vould be necessary to introduce. Now, 
this was not calculated to leave the 
House of Assembly under the impression 
that they would be interfered with. Well, 
then, you sent Captain Pringle out to make 
an inquiry and to report. Captain Pringle’s 
report did not in any way aggravate the 
case before the committee. But, instead 
of communicating to the House of Assem- 
bly, that the Imperial Parliament would 
provide for a system of prison discipline, 
you enabled Captain Pringle to commu- 
nieate with the House of Assembly on the 
subject, and he stated to the House of 
Assembly, that it would be better for them 
for the present not to grant any land for 
prisons. This was certainly calculated to 
leave the Assembly under the impression, 
that no interference would be resorted to. 
Well, then, on the 16th of July the 
report of Captain Pringle was laid) on 
? ss 29 
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the Table of the House of Lords. No 


communication whatever was forwarded to 
the island. At the end of July, towards 
the end of the Session, the bill was passed, 
and it was immediately sent to the island. 
No communication or intimation whatever 
was given to the House of Assembly, but 
proclamations were issued, proclaiming the 
new act as the law. The House of Assem- 
bly, I admit, acted unwisely in suspending 
the exercise of their functions; but then 
they declared, that they were ready to pass 
acts for the public credit of the island, to 
provide for the civil service of the island ; 
and they would have passed those acts if 
they had been afforded the opportunity. 
Some of those seventeen acts which they 
are charged with not having passed they 
would have passed if they had been allowed 
to pass them. Why not, then, give the 
Assembly the opportunity of collecting the 
taxes? Why not trust to the influence of 
returning good sense operating upon them 
to put an end to those differences? 1 do 
not by any means seek to justify the House 
of Assembly. I am not the advocate of 
any party, but I certainly think, that the 
House of Assembly, by its want of temper, 
lost the opportunity of making a case 
against you. On the whole, I think that 
allowance ought to be made for any intem- 
perate language or for any violence that 
may have been displayed. Popular assem- 
blies are jealous when they suppose, that 
their privileges are invaded, and therefore 
allowance ought to be made for the cireum- 
stances in which the House of Assembly 
were placed. Whilst I feel the necessity 
of the case, and whilst I lament the alter- 
native offered, I cannot acquit her Ma- 
jesty’s Government of having contributed 
to these circumstances by their want of 
temper, by their neglecting to communicate 
these proceedings to the House of Assem- 
bly, and by their neglect to endeavour to 
soothe the feelings of men who believed, 
that they were called on to submit to what 
they considered an injustice. We should 
not forget, that these men are English- 
men, accustomed to free institutions. 
Provided that you do your duty and secure 
the protection of the slave, which this 
country has a right to expect after the 
sacrifice that has been made, but that ob- 
ject being accomplished, some allowance 
ought to be made, and some course should be 
adopted that would put an end to these 
differences without resorting to so severe 
an alternative. In my opinion the abolition 
of popular government in Jamaica will 
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only have the effect of alarming all other 
colonies which possess free government, 
and it will have still further the effect of 
preventing the emancipation of the negro 
in other States, by making it appear that 
slave emancipation is incompatible with 
popular government. 

Sir S. Lushington was one of those who 
felt the deepest interest in the progress of 
slave emancipation, and was desirous, that 
our example should influence other States. 
But the fears that he felt on the subject 
were of a different description from those 
of the right hon. Baronet. He believed, 
that if they could show, that this measure 
promoted the wealth and prosperity of the 
colonists themselves—if they could show 
that the holders of property felt no dete- 
rioration of that property in consequence of 
the emancipation which had taken place 
—if they could show, that the inhabitants 
of these colonies suffered no diminution of 
wealth or prosperity, that then our ex- 
ample would become a beacon to the 
United States to guide them to the eman- 
cipation of those whom they held in 
slavery. With respect to the more imme- 
diate questions, he felt that it was not on 
light grounds that the constitution of 
Jamaica ought tobe takenaway. He felt, 
that those who proposed to take from 
Jamaica a constitution which that island 
had enjoyed for two hundred years, should 
show that there was an inevitable necessity 
to justify such a proceeding, and that the 
island had not been governed for the hap- 
piness of its people. ‘The first and most 
important consideration was, what was to 
be done in the existing circumstances ? 
He had heard it stated, that the House of 
Assembly had not exactly said, that they 
would not resume their functions unless 
the Parliament at home abandoned their 
act. No such thing had been said. But 
what had been said, and what had been 
done? Had not the House of Assembly 
four successive times abdicated their 
legislative functions? They adhered to 
that determination and what was it? 
‘* We will cease to act until her gracious 
Majesty shall be pleased to declare in 
what form we are to be governed, and 
whether or not the [mperial Parliament is 
to have any share in legislating for this 
colony.” Now, this was their alternative. 
Did the House propose, that it should be 
adopted? Did they propose that the 


present or any future Government should 
say, that the Parliament of this country 
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must be obedient to the Jamaica House 
of Assembly—that they, whose business 
it was to control the legislature of Ja- 
maica, and, if necessary, to supersede it, 
and to pass wholesome laws for the go- 
vernment of the community, should emas- 
culate themselves, and decline a duty 
which he would maintain was a paramount 
one for the Parliament of Great Britain. 
The right hon, Gentleman had said, that 
the House should not be provoked by the 
intemperate language of the House of 
Assembly. He agreed with the right hon. 
Gentleman in that opinion, although cer- 
tainly coarser or more vivient and inde- 
corous language no assembly could use. 
It was equally insulting to one side of the 
House as to the other, to that and to the 
other branch of the Legislature, and tended 
greatly to exasperate the unpleasant and 
hostile feeling already existing in this 
country. He agreed, that it should form 
no sufficient reason for taking from the 
Assembly its power; but, on the other hand, 
it formed no inconsiderable argument for 
such a temporary suspension of its func- 
tions as might be necessary to restore its 
efficacy. It was no small matter to see 
this determination to fly in the face of 
Parliament, and to see the protest which 
had been so much condemned still ad- 
hered to. He must say, that in his 
Opinion, the language of the protest fully 
justified his right hon. Friend in thinking 
that the persons who could dictate such 
language were not the most likely to legis- 
late for the benefit of the colony. Another 
thing to be considered was, that the pro- 
test had been published before the Prisons 
Bill was in existence. The protest stated, 
that the freeholders of Jamaica would 
not send Representatives to a mock 
Assembly, and that if any taxes were 
levied they should be collected at the 
point of the sword. Now, was not the 
plain English of this, that the planters 
were determined to refuse to exercise 
their functions so long as the British Le- 
gislature claimed any right to  inter- 
fere? He did not agree that the colonists 
were compelled to accept the proposal of 
immediate abolition made by Sir Lionel 
Smith. His impression was, that they 
agreed to it because they did not wish to 
obey the Act of the British Parliament. 
Why had that Act been passed? Because 
the House considered it a part of the 
original compact, and that it was a mea- 
sure of right and justice. He would beg 
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the House to consider what was the state 
of things in the colony at the passing of 
that Act. He believed, if his memory did 
not deceive him, that the prisons of Ja- 
maica had been a topic of discussion in 
the House of Assembly for ten years be- 
fore, and, that down to that time nothing 
had been done in the way of reform. But 
be that as it might, did nothing new take 
place in July, 1838, to render it impera- 
tive on Government to proceed in their 


legislation without a minute’s delay ? 
Mark what these circumstances were. 


They had obtained an Act of Parliament, 
which up to 1840 would protect the ap- 
prentices; the great mass of the black 
population were apprentices, and the sti- 
pendiary magistrates had been appointed 
for their protection. By the immediate 
abolition of the apprenticeship the power 
of these magistrates ceased, and he left it 
to the House to consider what would be 
the state of the apprentices if left for six 
monihs without some equivalent protec- 
tion. He did not intend to harrow the 
feelings of the House by repeating the 
horrors of the workhouse of St. Anne’s, 
but it was absolutely necessary that 
the repetition of such horrors should be 
prevented. What would the people of 
England say if in case of any temporary 
rising or disturbance a population of three 
hundred thousand persons were left sub- 
ject to imprisonment in such places? If 
Lord Glenelg had refused to include Ja- 
maica in his Prisons Bill, he would have 
incurred a heavy responsibility, for which 
he would be the first to condemn him. 
But let them go further into the subject. 
The right hon. Baronet said, that from 
the papers produced, it would appear, 
that Government had itself brought about 
the present state of things as a pretext for 
the suspension of the constitution. How 
could that be with respect to the Prisons 
Bill? Captain Pringle’s report arrived in 
July, 1838; the bill then went through 
the Lords, and was returned to Jamaica 
the 23d of September, in the same year. 
It was then presented to the House of 
Assembly, and their resolution bore date 
the 3d of November. But the Government 
knew nothing of this—they were totally 
ignorant until the Assembly published 
their resolution. It was superabundantly 
clear that no act of the home Government 
had promoted the present state of things. 
But then it might be said, that although 
Government had done nothing, they might 
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have done something —that the Governor's 
speech should have conveyed some inti- 
mation of the Prisons Bill. He had looked 
into Sir Lionel Smith’s speech, delivered 
previous to passing the Abolition Act, 
and, singular enough, it did not in the 
slightest degreenotice that measure, In fact 
it was not customary for the Governor to 
allude to measures in his opening speech ; 
but to state that be had despatches to 
communicate, and he reserved till the op- 
portunity came for laying those despatches 
before the House to state their contents. 
Well, then, the bill complained of did as 
little as it was possible for it to do. It 
merely gave power to the Governor in 
Council to make regulations, and the 
penalty so much complained of, was 
only 202. in case of refusal or resist- 
ance to ins;ection. That was but a very 
slight restriction on the power of the 
House of Assembly, and what was the 
state of things that called for it? He 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite, was not the necessity for immedi- 
ate legislation overpowering ? First, there 
was a necessity for some law regulating 
the contract between master and servant; 


and next, to prevent the occupation of 


land by persons without title. With re- 
spect to these two most vital measures, 
the House of Assembly had abdicated its 
functions, and the consequences were 
such as loudly called for a legislative 


remedy. Then there was the question of 


the militia. He stated these things merely 
to show how foolish it would be to refuse 
or delay legislation in such an emergency. 
He was afraid, that the right bon Gentle- 
man did not clearly comprehend the state 
of feeling in the colony. He had been 
always of opinion, that on emancipation 
the coloured people would adhere to the 
high class and desert the blacks, and had 
been so convinced of this, that when the 
former applied to him for assistance in 
1824 he made it an express stipulation, 
that if they ob:ained their freedom they 
should join in the efforts for the blacks. 
He told them, that the best case they 
could make for themselves would be kind- 
ness to their black dependents. He hoped 
the time would yet come when the affairs 
of the colony might be intrusted to its 
own legislature; but it had not yet arrived, 
as the black population placed no confi- 
dence in the House of Assembly, but 
looked to the British Parliament for pro- 
tection. 
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Lord Stanley should not have risen 
to address the House but for some ob- 
servations which had fallen from the hon. 
and learned Gentleman. He, for the 
sake of the Government itself—for the 
sitke of the credit of the country—did 
entertain an earnest hope that, if this 
bill should pass, her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would be able to satisfy the House 
and the country that nothing had led to 
it but such an overwhelming necessity 
as it was not in their power to control or 
resist; and that it could not have been 
avoided by a more conciliatory and tem- 
perate line of conduct than that which 
had been adopted. His right hon. Friend, 
the late Under Secretary and his right hon, 
Fricnd the present Under Secretary for the 
Colonies, had both most studiously dis- 
claimed any intention hostile to the plant- 
ers, They repudiated the hint thrown out by 
his right hon. Friend, the Member for Tam- - 
worth, that, looking at the documents 
and proceedings of Government, it seemed 
as if Ministers were rather anxious to 
seize on some pretext for getting rid of a 
troublesome House of Assembly. It might 
be well to resist the insinuation if it rested 
merely with his right hon, Friend, but 
what said the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man who had just sat down? Did he 
rest his attack on the late conduct of the 
House of Assembly? No; he spoke 
about the brown people, and stated that 
he had foreseen so far back as 1824 that 
the House of Assembly, as at present con- 
stituted, could do nothing for the benefit 
of the black population, It was for this 
reason that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man was anxious for this bill, The House 
had to consider two questions with refer- 
ence to this measure —first, whether the 
necessity for it was absolute, and that by 
it alone could the necessary objects be 
effected; and next, if this necessity did 
exist, whether Government was not to 
blame for bringing the colony into such a 
condition. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man who had just sat down said that the 
House of Assembly had no reason for the 
improvident part taken by it in the Ses- 
sion of 1838. 

Sir S. Lushington : I said the Assembly 
had been prorogued by Sir L. Smith. 

Lord Stan/ey did not wish to misrepre- 
sent the hon. and Jearned Gentleman, but 
he had certainly understood him to say 
that there had been no necessity for the 
conduct of the Assembly, 
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Sir S. Lushington wished to explain what | cessity of originating measures at the time 
he really had said. He had stated that | of the Emancipation Act. He (Lord Stan- 
the local Legislature passed the Abolition | ley) would tell the hon. and learned 
Act, not in consequence of the governor’s | Member that the object of the apprentice- 
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speech, but in consequence of the Act of 


the British Parliament. 

Lord Stanley agreed with the 
and learned Gentleman so far as to think 
that the Jamaica Legislature considered 
itself placed in such a difhiculty by the 
passing of the Act as rendered immediate 
and total emancipation necessary; but 
the hon, and learned Member said that 
there was no compulsion. THe begged to 
call the attention of the House to one or 
two passages in the governor's speech, 
The bon. and learned Member had stated 
that in the speech no mention was made 
of abolition. He should have liked the 
speech better if mention had been made 
of it. He thought a temperate statement 


hon. 


ship system was to give time for measures 
of precaution—to prepare for regulating 
the contracts between master and servant 
—to regulate the militia and other impor- 
tant matters. All these measures the 


_House of Assembly had been compelled 


{ 


to negleet by the mode in which it was 
iorced to pass the Abolition Act. Well, 


‘the argument of Government was, that 


such irritation prevailed —such determined 
manifestations were exhibited by the Le- 
cislature of a desire to abdicate their func- 
tions, that the present measure had be- 
come absolutely necessary. He doubted 


‘very much that this was the case; he 
doubted whether the necessity would have 


should have been made of the extent to | 


which Parliament had interfered, and 
what was the necessity for that inter- 
ference. 
Sir Lionel said, ‘ I need not refer you to 
the agitation going on throughout the 
empire; an agitation which makes the 
honourable efforts of Ministers barely suf- 
ficient to preserve a law in which the 
national faith is concerned. I am afraid 
that parliamentary interference in your 
affairs is not yet terminated, and as Go- 
vernor I shal! not shrink from stating 
my conviction that it will be physically 
impossible to maintain the apprenticeship 
system much longer with any hope of suc- 
cess, 
more than another could express com- 
pulsion, it was that under which the 
House of Assembly had passed the Aboli- 
tion Act. But what he blamed the Go- 
vernment for was this, that until driven to 
it by public clamour, they bad no inten- 
tion of recommending total abolition in 
1838. They were driven to that recom- 
mendation, and when driven to it, it was 
their duty to originate measures to meet 
the necessities of immediate emancipation. 
Instead of this they studiously kept the 
Colonial Legislature unprepared, and when 
they did call on them to act under such 
pressure as the language of Sir Lionel 
Smith shewed, they had none of the mea- 
sures which ought to have accompanied 
that call in readiness, although knowing 


that the ruin of the island would be con- | 
The bon. and | former. 


sequent on their neglect. 


‘test. 
But what did the speech say ? | 


Why, if any one form of language | 





| mised.” 
lowed this the Government congratulated 


existed if Government had taken the pro- 
per steps to prevent it. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had spoken of the pro- 
He (Lord Stanley) granted that 
nothing could be more indecorous, nothing 
more violent, than that protest; but he 
must say, that a great deal of the irrita- 
tion arose from the circumstance of the 
Assembly being compelled to passa law 
to which they were disinclined. That law 
had been forced on them in the most vex- 
atious way a law could possibly be pressed 
on a Legislature. What was the language 
of the governor? ** Jamaica is in your 
hands; she wants repose, and will acquire 
it by the passing of this law.” What was 
the answer of the Assembly? ‘* We will 
pass this law; and we do hope that, 
having complied with every demand, we 
shall enjoy the repose we have been pro- 
In the proceedings which fol- 


the Assembly on the measure, and cor- 
dially thanked them for the great boon 
they had conferred on the people. Was 
not this giving them sufficient reason for 
thinking they had merited the approval 
of Government, and fulfilled the intentions 
of the Legislature? For thinking that 
they would be left to the promised repose, 
and to legislate for themselves, In the 
state of mind produced by this language, 
the Members of the House of Assembly, 
returned to their homes, and the first thing 
they found, after complying with all de- 
mands, was another Act containing a 
worse invasion of their privileges than the 
Moreover, this was uot accompa- 


learned Gentleman had spoken of the ue- | nied by any conciliatory dispatch. [Sir G, 
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Grey: there was a despatch. The first inti- 
mation the Assembly had of the Act was the 
proclamation of the governor, unaccompa- 
nied by any conciliatory despatch or any 
explanation of the groundson which the 
British Legislature had based it. To be 
sure Lord Glenelg sent a dispatch, but 
the local Legislature were not put into pos- 
session of it, and the act was communi- 
cated to it in a most offensive manner. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had also 
stated, that it was unusual for Governors 
to make allusions in their speeches to mea- 
sures of this kind. If this had been the 
case in the speech of 1838 it was no rea- 
son why the Assembly should not be in- 
formed of the second invasion of their 
privileges. The Governor should cer- 
tainly have informed them of the intended 
measure and stated, that there was no 
desire to interfere further with their privi- 
leges than was necessary to secure the 
great object for which the bill had been 
brought in, namely, to carry into effect the 
abolition of negro slavery. He did not 
know the Governor, but he thought the 
whole tenour of his despatches, “during 
four years was not at all calculated to 
soothe an irritated and prejudiced body. 
There were in them attempts at one little 
vexation after another, an appearance of 
taking a partizan view of questions, and of 
always siding with one party. He should 
not now enter more fully into the subject, 
deferring further remarks to a future stage 
of the bill, but he must object to the mode 
of making extracts from these despatches 

adopted by Ministers. Everything un- 
favourable to the system of apprenticeship 
was carefully selected; everything that 
could throw blame on the planter. It 
was not in human nature, that this should 
not irritate that body. There was, for 
instance, the letter of Sir Lionel Smith to 
Mr. Phillips, the Baptist missionary, dated 
the Ist of January, in which he stated, 
that he had made numerous inquiries as 
to the conduct of the apprentices, and in 
every case had heard, that where labour 
was met by fair remuneration and kindness 
it was to be had inabundance. This was 
the public declaration of the Governor, 
and yet, one week after, on the 8th of 
January, 1839, the same Governor wrote 
to the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
that the disposition to labour, from various 
causes, was certainly not increasing—that 
both parties were unreasonable in their 
demands, and that exorbitant wages and 
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extravagant rents were the consequences 
of this unsettled state of things. Thus, 
on the Ist of January the Governor made 
a statement that wherever fair remunera- 
tion for labour was offered it was not found 
wanting; and onthe 8th he sent home a 
despatch containing a directly contrary 
statement. He was, therefore, justified 
in stating, that this was one amongst 
many instances, to which he could refer, 
in which it appeared to him that Governor 
Sir Lionel Smith did seem to have taken 
a partisan view of the case, and to have 
set himself against the planters, and be- 
come the advocate of the black population ; 
and he did further say, that if the Go- 
vernor had not been able to do all that he 
desired, yet, if he had acted on more im- 
partial and conciliatory principles, he 
might have gone down to the House of 
Assembly in November; he might have 
explained to that House what it was that 
led to the passing of this bill — that there 
was no intention on the part of the 
British Parliament to interfere further than 
necessary with their privileges ; and if all 
this had not been successful, he would at 
least have thrown upon the Members of 
the House of Assembly the responsibility 
of taking the unreasonable course of re- 
fusing to legislate at all. But they did 
not refuse to legislate at all. They did 
not refuse to provide for the debt, the 
civil list, and the public services of the 
colony. They said they would maintain 
the public faith of the colony, and beyond 
that their refusal to legislate was not until 
the Act should be repealed, but until they 
were informed on what principles it was 
the intention of the Imperial Parliament 
to interfere in their internal regulation. 
Why, then, could not the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies have written 
out to Jamaica, and have expressed his 
regret that the Assembly had taken an 
erroneous view of the measures adopted 
by the British Parliament; that it had no 
intention to interfere with their privileges ? 
This might have been done without de- 
parting one whit from the dignity of the 
Imperial Parliament, and without repeal- 
ing one iota of the bill; and thus, per- 
haps, this unfortunate difference might 
have been terminated, the House of As- 
sembly in Jamaica might have resumed 
its sittings, and full confidence have been 
renewed between that colony and the mo- 
ther country. If that had been done, if 
every measure of conciliation had been 
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tried to prevail on the Colonial Assembly 
to carry on the Government, and if all 


these measures had failed, then he would | 


not deny, but not until that could be 
proved to him would he admit, that her 
Majesty's Ministers were justified in co- 
ming to the British Parliament and ask- 
ing them to compel the obedience of a 


refractory Colonial Assembly by a sus-| 


pension of their constitution, and de- 
priving them of privileges which they 
had so long enjoyed. But on every 
occasion up to this period, we had left 
them no doubt of their full and unre- 
strained legislative powers: indeed, we 
had necessarily left thm no doubt on 


this point, for we ourselves had vacil- | 
lated, first naming 1840 as the period | 
when the apprenticeship should terminate, | 
and afterwards recommending that it) 


should terminate in August, 1838. Then 
we sent over a commission of inquiry into 
the prisons; the commissioner was de- 
sired to report; and the Colonial As- 


sembly were thus led to infer that the | 


report would be laid before them for 
their guidance, and two days after that 
report was laid on the Table of the House 
of Lords, the Prisons Bill was brought in, 
carried rapidly through both Houses, 


passed, and sentoverto the Governor of Ja- | 


maica before any communication had 


been had with the agent for the colony or | 


with the Assembly, and without giving the 
Assembly the least opportunity of declar- 


ing how much of that report they were | 


inclined voluntarily to adopt. He had 
entered more at length into this subject 
than he intended to have done in the 
present stage, and he would detain the 


House no longer. Although he for one | 


should not oppose the introduction of the 
present measure, yet he was far from 


being satisfied by what had passed to- | 


night that her Majesty’s Government 
were free from blame for the course hi- 
therto pursued with regard to the colony 
of Jamaica. 


that colony its independent Legislature, 


to deprive it of those political functions | 


and privileges which it had so long en- 
joyed, and to substitute for a free form 


of Government, the arbitrary power of a | 


Governor and Council, aided by salaried 
commissioners to be sent out from this 
country, 


fArrit 9} 


Still less was he at this | 
moment satisfied, that there existed an | 
overwhelming necessity which made it ab- | 
solutely indispensable to take away from | 
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Lord John Russell: After what the 
/ noble Lord has said, I think it necessary, 
before this debate closes, to say a few 
words on the subject of this measure, and 
to point out what I consider to be the real 
question for our consideration. The noble 
Lord has not, I think, correctly repre- 
sented the course pursued by her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. The noble Lord said, 
that the abolition of the apprenticeship 
system had been forced on, and forwarded 
by, the agitation and excitement which 
existed here on the subject, and the right 
hon. Gentleman, the Member for the 
University of Cambridge, who spoke early 
in the debate, spoke almost as if we had 
begun the agitation on this subject, with a 
view of putting an end to the apprentice- 
ship. Now, the view which had been 
taken by her Majesty’s Government—a 
view which they supported both in that 
House and elsewhere—was, that although 
it was desirable to put an earlier termina- 
tion to the apprenticeship system than 
was originally contemplated, they could 
not, with propriety, do so without consult- 
ing the Assembly of Jamaica on the sub- 
ject, and that it would be more properly 
'terminated by an Act of that Assembly 
than by any Act passed here. That, Sir, 
was the opinion which we maintained in 
this House, an opinion which, at the time, 
subjected us to considerable odium and 
| unpopularity, and which was opposed by 
‘several Members on that side of the 
House as well as this, who were inclined 
to take the more popular side of the ques- 
' tion, viz., that without further delay, the 
"apprenticeship system ought to be put an 
end to by the aid of the British Legisla- 
ture. Such, however, was not our view, 
and we contended against that conclusion. 
| We would not interfere with the West 
India Legislature, and in consequence we 
| subjected ourselves to a great deal of un- 
| popularity in this country. But this is 
| not the question at present in debate. The 
Act on which the Legislative Assembly of 
Jamaica has founded its protest is an en- 
tirely different one. It is an Act that was 
thought necessary for us to pass in con- 
sequence of the conduct both of the Le- 
gislature and of individuals in Jamaica, 
which prove that the Acts of Emancipa- 
tion were most grossly evaded, and that 
those called apprentices, whom my noble 
Friend, by his bill, proposed to redeem 
from slavery, and place in an intermediate 
state during their progress to complete 
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freedom, were most inhumanly and cruelly 
treated, and in a manner of which that 
Act of Emancipation never contemplated 
the probability. To put an end to these 
abuses, Lord Glenelg introduced a bill 
into the House of Peers, a measure which 
it did not appear that hon. Gentlemen on 
the other side of the House, not even 
those hon. Gentlemen who were more 
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islands, but with respect to any other 
power over the Provincial Legislature, 
that we have no right whatever. What, 
Sir, ask, does this amount to? Why, 
it is a denial of the power by which 
slavery was abolished. It is a denial of 
that power by which the Slavery Abolition 
Bill, and the Amendment Biull, were carried 
into effect. It applies, likewise to the 


directly interested in favour of the West- | Apprenticeship Act, and to every amend- 


Indian colonies, thought fit to oppose. 


It | ment which Parliament chooses to enact. 


was against this Act, and not against the | Now, with reference to this part of the 
Act for the Abolition of Apprenticeship, | question, though I endured a great deal 
that the Assembly of Jamaica protested. | of unjust obloquy in opposing the instant 


That Act was agreed to after the deliberate 
attention of Parliament had been atten- 
tively given to it. It was passed unani- 
mously by both Houses, and after a care- 
ful investigation of its details in committee. 
It was this Act, thus passed, that excited 
the anger of the House of Assembly in 
Jamaica, and the declaration made by 
them in their protest, a declaration which 
he was happy to hear his noble Friend 
say was neither proper nor decorous, The 
right hon. Gentleman, the Member for 
the University of Cambridge, did not cha. 
racterize it in such strong terms—he only 
said, the House of Assembly exhibited a 
great want of cordiality. [Mr. Goulburn: 
not in reference to that protest.] I thought 
it was in reference to the protest; and 
certainly that protest could scarcely be 
properly characterized without the use of 
somewhat harsher terms. ‘It is not 
necessary,” said the protest, ‘to look 
back upon the steps by which the British 
Parliament has usurped the legitimate 
powers of the Assembly of Jamaica; the 
monstrous pretexts which have accompa- 
nied her usurpation, and the falsehoods 
and slanders which have been advanced 
to justify it, it would be useless to com- 
plain of or to controvert.” Certainly this 
was not language to which the very mild 
terms used by the right hon. Gentle- 
man could properly be applied. This was 
something more than want of cordiality. 
[Mr. Goulburn: It was to a different sub- 
ject that I applied that term.] But it was 
this Act on which the opposition arose, 
and on which the Assembly, as it appears 
to me, showed a determination not to 
listen to any attempt to guide them in 
their course of legislation, for they go 
further and deny the right of the Imperial 
Parliament to interfere. They say the 


Imperial Parliament of this country has a 
right to regulate the commerce of those 


| 
| 


} 
| 


abolition of apprenticeship last year, yet I 
was one of those who agreed to the reso- 
lution proposed by my right hon. Friend 
—a resolution adopted by the Legislature, 
and which declares it to be the solemn 


duty of Parliament to watch over and pro- 


tect the interests of the black population 
of the West Indies. That resolution 
stated, that the anxious attention of that 
House would be directed to the state of 
the negro population whenever the expira- 


‘tion of the term of apprenticeship entitled 








them to the full enjoyment of entire free- 
dom. Now, Sir, I say these words, this 
pledge to watch over the condition of the 
negro population, are totally inconsistent 
with the words of the protest. My noble 
Friend himself never contemplated that 
this large black population, being once 
totally free, the House would allow the 
Legislature of Jamaica to enact any sta- 
tutes, however cruel, however evasive of 
the Emancipation Act, and that the Brit- 
ish Parliament was to say nothing to 
these Acts, because, according to the defi- 
nition given in their protest, they do not 
relate to the regulation of commerce. 
[Lord Stanley: There is also the veto of 
the Crown.] 1 am aware that the power 
of enacting new laws is, in a great mea- 
sure checked by the power of the Crown ; 
yet, I can conceive that, without an oppor- 
tunity of calling into exercise that power, 
there are many old colonial Acts and 
usages which, if applied to the state of 
the freed blacks, would in effect enable 
those who had the property for such a 
long course of years, together with supe- 
riority of other kinds, to exercise a very 
grinding oppression. It was not for this 
that we passed the Emancipation Act. It 
was not to see the slaves nominally free. 
We did not wish to boast throughout the 
globe that we had abolished the name of 
slavery throughout our dominions ; hut it 
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was our object and wish, and for it we 
awarded a most liberal compensation, that 
not merely the name of slavery should be 
abolished, but that the emancipated blacks 
should enjoy the practical comforts, ad- 
vantages, and blessings, of free subjects. 
Now, Sir, if this be the case, and if we 
shall have no reason to doubt when this 
Bill shall arrive to another stage that it 
was not, and is not, the intention of the 
Legislature of Jamaica fairly and honestly 
to treat the emancipated negroes as free 
inhabitants of the colony, as equal to 
themselves in point of political freedom, 
and not attempt, by indirect means, to 
use those powers which we have now 
abolished, and for which they received 
most ample and magnificent compensa- 
tion—for if they should be inclined thus 
honestly and fairly to meet our views, God 
forbid that a British Parliament should 
interfere with their legislative privileges ; 
but if they should vot evince this disposi- 
tion—that they adhere to their determina- 
tion, that either from the love of property 
or of the power they have hitherto enjoyed, 
or in consequence of their prejudices 
against those of a different colour—if we 
find from any or all of these causes com- 
bined, the Legislative Assembly of Jamaica 
is prevented from doing justice to those 
whom we are pledged to protect, then | 
apprehend it becomes the lounden duty 
of the British Parliament to provide by 
some measure like the present to carry 
into effect the intentions of the British 
Legislature in passing the Act of Emanci- 
pation, and even though this cannot be 
accomplished without suspending, for 
some few years, the legislative functions 
of the Colonial Assembly, that suspension 
will be more than compensated for by the 
general happiness and liberties of the in- 
habitants of Jamaica, which such a mea- 
sure is calculated to promote. Contend- 
ing passions would cease to sway its 
population, and it would afford a means 
of restoring, in a few years, to a contented 
and free people, those powers which at 
present are not likely to be exercised 
without a struggle on the one hand to 
maintain a superiority long possessed, and 
on the other to obtain an equality with, 

perhaps, the degradation of, those 
once above them. 

Mr. Labouchere, in reply, said, that he 
considered the declaration of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly of Jamaica to be in effect, 
if not in terms, that they would not re- 
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sume their functions without the repeal of 
the Prisons Act, and as he believed, also, 
without a pledge that we would not fur- 
ther interfere in their legislation, exce: t in 
commercial matters, : 

Sir Robert Pecl explained, that he had 
not defended tie Legislative Assembly, 
and had declined doing so to a deputa- 
tion which waiicd on him to selicit his 
aid. 

Leave given. 
a first time. 


Timber Sh wps. 


Bill 


brought in and read 


Wirck or Timber Sairs.] Mr. G, 
Palmer was happy to be able to state, 
that the motion wlich he intended to 
make, relative to the shipwreck of timber 
shipstrading between this countryand Ame- 
rica, had the full approbation of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite the President of 
the Board of Trade. The subject was 
one of very great importance, and the ob- 
ject of his motion was, to ascertain whe- 
ther it were possible to reduce the yearly 
number of shipwrecks, by the adoption of 
some system of regulation, and to mitigate 
in some degree, the sufferings to which 
the crews were exposed. It was not his 
intention to go into the question at any 
leneth, but he mizht be allowed to state 
to the House, that in the year 1834 there 
wrecked on the 


were four timber ships 
rocks or coasts of this country or Ame- 
rica, and seventeen more in the open sea. 


In 1835 there were fifteen timber ships 
wrecked on the rocks or coasts; thirty- 
four more in the open sea, and out of that 
number there were no less than sixteen 
vessels of which there was no account of 
the crews having been saved. In 1836 
the number wrecked on the coasts was 
twenty-four, in the open sea forty-four, 
and of these there were sixteen of which 
there was no account of the crew. In 
1837 the number wrecked on the coasts 
was seven; in the open sea, twenty-three ; 
and of fiftcen of those there was no ac- 
1838 the wrecks 
on the coast amounted to sixteen; inthe 
open sea forty-five; and out of that num- 
ber there were twenty-six, of which there 
The loss 
of property, therefore, was very great; 
but the sufferings endured by the crews of 
those vesscls lost in the open sea were of 
the most heart-rending description. It 
was well known that timber vessels did 
not sink immediately, like other ships, 
when overturned, and the crews frequently 
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got upon the hulls, where they remained 
without food and water until they were 
picked up by some other vessel; but, in 
many cases, they perished from want, 
after having undergone the most frightful 
sufferings. The object he had in view, 
therefore, was to ascertain whether some- 
thing might not be done to prevent such 
an extent of suffering, and to guard 
against so great a loss of property in fu- 
ture. He would not trouble the House 
with any further details, and he should 
therefore move, that ‘‘a select committee 
be appointed to inquire into shipwrecks of 
timber ships, and the loss of life attend- 
ant thereon.” 

Mr. Alderman Thompson had no objec- 
tion to the motion of his hon. Friend, 
although he thought there might be some 
difference of opinion as to the cause of the 
great annual loss of ships employed in the 
timber trade with America. He hoped 
the attention of the committee would be 
directed to the subject of deck-loading, 
which he thought deserved consideration. 

Mr, Warburton was of opinion, that the 
inquiry should be general, and not limited 
to timber ships. In his opinion, much of 
the loss was caused by forcing a trade 
with our colonies in which old ships and 
ships unfit for service were employed. 

Mr. Darby considered the loss was oc- 
casioned by the bad description of ships 
employed in the timber trade with Ame- 
rica. Old ships set off from the Ameri- 
can coast heavily loaded with timber, and 
it could not be denied that there was great 
loss of life and property in consequence. 
He should therefore support the motion. 

Motion agreed to. 


EccLestasTIcaL APPOINTMENTS Sus- 
PENSION Bixii.| Mr. Charles Wood 
moved the third reading of the Ecclesias- 
tical Appointments Suspension Bill, and 
stated, that he wished to propose an al- 
teration in the clause which had been 
moved and adopted on a former occasion 
relative to the deanery of Exeter. 

Sir Robert Inglis said, that the alter- 
ation, so far as he collected it as it was 
read, appeared to him to change entirely 
the whole character of the clause ; making 
it retrospective instead of prospective. 

Mr. Charles Wood said, that this was 
the case: but his hon. Frtend was pro- 
bably absent from the House when the 
clause itself had been introduced, other- 
wise he could not have forgotten, that his 
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neble Friend who moved it, had been 
urged on all sides of the House, and 
chiefly by hon. Members opposite to him, 
to make this clause retrospective. 

Sir Robert Inglis said, that he had been 
present on the occasion, and remembered 
well, that the noble Lord had distinctly 
refused to give that effect to the clause : 
and he thought, that the alteration now 
proposed, ought not to have been brought 
forward without having been first printed, 
with the votes, as the clause itself had 
been, and without any statement of the 
causes which had led to the alteration, 
and this at such an hour of the night. 


Russian Intrigues. 


Bill read a third time. Amendment 
made, and Bill passed. 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, April 11, 1839. 


MINUTES.) Petitions presented. By the Earl of HAp- 
DINGTON, from Caithness, for Church Extension in Seot- 
land.—By the Earl of BANDON, from Cork, against the 
Repeal of the Corn-laws.—By the Earls of FALMouTH, 
and CAMPERDOWN, and Lords HATHERTON, and REDKs- 
DALE, from four places, for a Uniform Penny Postage.— 
By Lord GLENELG, from one place, for the better Obser- 
vance of the Sabbath.—By the Bishop of Lonpon, from 
some place, for Church Extension in the Colonies ; and 
from another place, in favour of a National system of 
Education founded on the Scriptures, 


East Inpirs—Russian Inrricvues.] 
The Earl of Aberdeen rose to ask a 
question of the noble Viscount opposite, 
with reference to certain papers which 
had been presented relating to the war in 
the East. In those papers frequent men- 
tion was made of the interference of a 
Russian agent in the East; indeed, it was 
quite clear, that the opinions of that Gen- 
tleman had had considerable weight in 
the decisions of the Governor-general. 
He (Lord Aberdeen) took it for granted 
that explanations had both been demanded 
and received from the court of St. Peters- 
burg; indeed, he understood that such 
had actually been the case, and, more- 
over, that such explanations were satis- 
factory. He further understood it to be 
the intention of her Majesty’s Ministers 
to lay the papers relating to those expla- 
nations before Parliament. If such was 
their intention, he (Lord Aberdeen) could 
not but think that the natural and fair 
course would have been to have produced 
the explanations at the same time with 
the papers containing the matters to which 
they referred. That would have been the 
honest straightforward course to pursue, 
although perhaps not exactly that suited 
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to her Majesty’s Government. Was it the 
intention of Government to lay those expla- 
nations on the table of their Lordships’ 
House ? 

Viscount Melbourne said, it was cer- 
tainly true that the explanations referred 
to by the noble Earl had been made by 
the government of the Emperor of Russia, 
and that they were satisfactory. 
hoped, that the papers relating to such 
explanations would have been distributed 
before this time; but the consideration 
of what should be given and what should 
be withheld had occupied more time than 
was at first expected. He contidently 
hoped, however, that the papers would be 
presented without delay. He did not ex- 


actly understand the import of those of 


the noble Earl’s observations which re- 


lated to her Majesty’s Government, un- | 


less indeed they were dictated by that pe- 
culiar style and tone of speaking adopted 
by the noble Earl in that House, which 
made all that fell from the noble Earl 
there so different from his real feelings 
and his real character. With the utmost 
personal respect for the noble Earl, he 
must say that he had a most unhappy 
and discourteous mode of expressing him- 
self in the House. 

The Duke of Jellington deprecated 
the course pursued by her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in regard to the papers in ques- 
tion, a course which had left the country 
and Europe under an erroneous impres- 


sion as to the interference of the Rus- | 


sian agent, and the explanations of the 
Court of St. Petersburg. The noble Vis- 
count had intimated, that the explana- 
tions in question were satisfactory to her 
Majesty’s Government. 
Viscount would at once acknowledge 
that it would have been much fairer 
to have laid the explanations of the 
Russian government before their Lord- 
ships as nearly as possible at the same 
time with the erroneous impression con- 
veyed by the papers previously presented 
to the House. 

The Earl of Aberdeen very much re- 
gretted that his observations had not met 


with the approbation of the noble Viscount. ; 


{Arriz 11} 


He had | 


Surely the noble 
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| matizing the course of his Government, 
'he was much mistaken, as nothing would 
induce him to swerve from what he con- 
|ceived to be his line of duty. The no- 
| ble Viscount appeared to him to have 
| made no answer whatever to the main part 
‘of his observations. He did not com- 
plain of delay in the delivery of the papers 
in question, but that they had been pre- 
sented too soon; because, if the noble 
Viscount had been actuated by a_ proper 
| Sense of justice, he would have kept them 
| all back until he could accompany them by 
| the explanations which had been referred 
to. No doubt the considerations to which 
the noble Viscount had referred, had oc- 
cupied a very great deal of time; but the 
| papers to which he referred could require 
| no time or discussion at all, for he pre- 
sumed it was the intention of the noble 
Viscount to publish the explanations in 
the complete form in which they had 
been given. Of course the noble Viscount 
knew him too well to suppose that he was 
actuated by any other feelings than those 
of the highest esteem towards him _per- 
sonally ; but he could assure the noble 
| Viscount that towards his Government he 
entertained very different sentiments. 
Subject dropped. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, April 11, 1839. 





MrnuteEs.}] Bills. Read a third time:— Mutiny; Marine 
Mutiny. 
| Petitions presented. By Mr. Dennis O’Connor, Mr. 


O’Brien, and Mr. AsHTon Yates, from several places, 
for Equal Justice to Ireland.—By Mr. WALLACE, Mr, A. 
White, Sir H. Parne.y, Mr. F. Frencn, the ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL, Mr. Baines, and the Lorp-Apvocare, from a 
great number of places, for a Uniform Penny Postage.— 
By Lords STANLEY, and ASHLEY, and Mr. TRELAWNEY, 
for a National system of Education founded on the 
Scriptures.—By Lord ASHLEY, Sir JAMes GRAHAM, Ad- 
miral ApAM, Mr. W. Howarp, and Mr. MACKENZIE, 
from several places, for Church Extension in Scotland.— 
By Mr. M‘CLeop, from Inverness, in favour of the Pri- 
sons Bill.—By Major Bryan, from Kilkenny, in favour 
of her Majesty’s Ministers, and for a Continuance of their 
Policy in Ireland.—By Colonel BuTLer, from three 
places, to the same effect.—By Mr. BrorHerton, from 
Salford, for Bonded Warehouses in that Borough.—By 
Sir E. Wiximor, and Mr. EastHope, from Warwick- 
shire, and Leicester, for an Alteration in the Beer-laws.— 
By Sir G. StricKLAND, from several places, denying the 
Abuses attributed to Beer-houses, and praying for Justice 
to the Beer-house keepers. 


They certainly had not been made with | 


any hope that they would do so. 
sonally, he respected the noble Viscount 
as much as it was possible for one man 
to respect another; but if the noble Vis- 
count therefore expected that he would 
hold himself bound to abstain from stig- 


Per- | 


PARLIAMENTARY Evecrors—(Scor- 
/LAND).] The Lord Advocate rose to ask 
permission to introduce two bills ; the first 
| for the better ascertaining and defining the 
rights of voting for Members of Parliament 
| in Scotland; and the second for the better 
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registration of parliamentary electors in| of fictitious votes in Scotland. It would 
Scotland. He believed that all persons | be necessary for him to call the attention 
acquainted with the subject would admit | of the House to the report of this com- 
that it was desirable that some regulations | mittee, which was not a very long docu- 
were necessary. All would agree that it! ment, although the evidence taken before 
was a matter of great importance, and he | the committee was of considerable ex- 


{COMMONS} 


trusted that the measures which he should 
introduce, would receive impartial atten- | 
tion, and that he should receive aid from | 
all parties in placing the elective franchise | 
in Scotland on such a footing as would | 
give general satisfaction to the country. | 
It had been a subject of general andl 
plaint under the old system of patliamen- | 
tary election, that the practice of colour- | 
able votes prevailed to a great extent, aud | 
notwithstanding the attempts to get rid 
of it by the Reform Bill, complaints had | 
been repeatedly made within the last three 
or four years of the great prevalence of | 
similar practices. About five years ago 
he had stated, that such practices pre- | 
vailed, and the system of creating colour- 
able votes had gone on increasing since 
that time, and he feared it was likely to 
go on if it were not put a stop to by some 
legislative enactment. At the period he 
alluded to, he introduced a bill for this 
purpose, but it was at the time strongly 
opposed by several Members on both sides 
of the House, and in consequence he did 
not persist in it. By some it was opposed 
as being calculated to narrow the elective 
franchise, and by others it was opposed 
on the ground that it was a gross inter- 
ference with the natural influence of pro- 
perty. Since that period the practice 
had much increased!, and there was no 
doubt that it had excited very general 
dissatisfaction ; and unless the House 
were to devise some means for stopping 
it, the evil would go on increasing to a 
preater exteit than any one could be 
aware of. One yreat cause of this evil 
was, the limited extent of the county 
voters in Scotland; the counties were 
much more limited in extent than they 
were in England and Ireland, and con- 
sequently a greater motive was held out 
for creating a constituency, by means of 
fictitious votes, for the purpose of giving 
the victory to one party or the other. 
Thus the evil went on, and it was impos- 
sible to point out how far it might extend. 
So great, however, had it become that 
two Sessions ago a committee had been 
appointed for the purpose of ascertaining 
how far the provisions of the Reform Act 





had been trenched upon by the creation 


tent. The report pointed out the manner 
in which the fictitious votes were created, 
and divided them into three heads. The 
first, life-renters ; secondly, joint-proprie- 
tors; and thirdly, joint-ienants. As a 
proof of the extent to which the evil of 
this system prevailed he would read a 
short extract from the report :— 


“The fictitious or colourable votes brought 
under the notice of your committee may be 
classed under the following heads :—first, lifes 
renters ; second, proprietors, joint or several; 
third, joint-tenants ; and of these more espes 
cially the first. For example, in the county 
of Selkirk, in 1832, the whole constituency 
was 180, among whom were very few life- 
renters, and none were non-residents. In 
1836, the constituency had increased to 552, 
of whom 112 were life-renters, and of these 
five only were resident. In Peebles, the con- 
stituency, in 1832, was 301, of whom the life- 
renters were eight, and all resident. In 1836, 
the constituency was 576, of which the life. 
renters were 100, and only twenty-eight of 
them resident.’’ 


This statement would explain to the 
House the consequences of the induce- 
ments held out to persons engaged in po- 
litical contests to increase the number of 
the cons'ituency, and this increase took 
place to a greater extent where parties 
were more nearly balanced. Thus, in 
one county for instance, between 1832 
and 1836, the constituency had been in- 
creased from 180 to 552. There had also 
been a great increase in the number of 
voters in the larger counties, which had 
been effected by dividing properties into 
small portions, and thus creating a num- 
ber of 10/, houses. The committee showed 
that the increase had been chiefly effected 
by means of the creation of life-renters. 
There was every reason to believe that this 
description of property was extremely 
rare in Scotland previous to the passing 
of the Reform Bill, but it had greatly in- 
creased since that period. For instance, 
in the county of Selkirk, where previous 
to the Reform Bill there were only five 
life-renters, and none non-resident ; there 
were at present 112, showing an increase 
of 107, and only five of them were resi- 
dent. ‘The same observation held good 
with respect to the county of Peebles, 
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where formerly there were only eight life- 
renters, which in 1] 836 had increased to 100, 
and of them only twenty-eight were re- 
sident. The report described the manner 
in which this class of voters was created, 
but he did not think that it would be ne- 
cessary for him to read it to the House. 
He felt this the more stro ngly, for he had 
put the question to many resident Scotch 
proprietors, and he could safely say, that 
it was admitted by gentlemen of all par- 
ties with whom he had conversed on the 
subject, that the evils of the system were 
manifold, and that the sooner a remedy 
was applied the better. He would appeal 
to any hon. Gentleman whether a very 
great evil had not been introduced with 
this system, which was experienced to a | 
considerable extent by both parties in | 
Scotland, and whether it was pot for the! 





interest of all parties that it should be got 
rid of. The report said— 

“Your committce have anxiously sought 
for the most effectual means of checking the 
creation of colourable votes uncer these seve= 
ral denominations of the franchise, and having 
carefully considered various suggestions which 
have been made to them, agree in recom- 
mending :--1. That all life-rents by grant 
should be limited to persons being in occu- 
pation, either by themselves or tenant, such 
tenant not being “the fiar, or any one oldies 
in the fiar’s behoof. That in all cases of 
proprietorship, whether in fee or life-rent, ac- 
quired otherwise than by succession, infeft- 
ment should be imperative. That a clear 
beneficial interest of 10/. a-year, over all bur- 
dens and charges, should be proved to be de- 
rived from the subject claimed on. 4. That | 
any party claiming as joint-tenant, should 
prove, to the satisfaction of the court, that 
such joint-tenancy involves a real participa. 
tion of profits and liabilities, sufficient to 
afford the qualification. These changes, how- 
ever, will not be of themselves sufficient to | 
meet the evils complained of. There are cir- 
cumstances in the construction and practice 
of the Registration and Appeal Courts, which | 
afford facilities for the creation of these objec- | 
tionable votes, and which have been made 
matter, as it appears to your committee, of | 
well-founded objection. The principle of 
these are the admissibility of fresh  evi- 
dence on appeal: the absolute proof required 
of collusion, which, in some cases, it is im- 
possible to arrive at; the mode of examina- 
tion adopted by most of the sheriffs ; the ex- 
pense incurred by the summoning of the same 
witnesses to tue Registration Court, and again 
to the Court of Appeal, often at a very incon- 
venient distance; and, lastly, the want of 
uniformity of decision in the Appeal Courts,” 





This acknowledgement of the com- 
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mittee was of importance, although their 
suggestions were not very good, and would 
not prevent the recurrence of these evils, 
One of the greatest evils that was felt in 
Scotland in conection with the elective 
franchise was the great expense, delay, 
and vexation, that attended the procced- 
ines before the registration courts. Great 
expense was incurred, in the first instance, 
in establishing a vote before the sheriffs, 
and the committee recommended that the 
law should be altered on this point. There 
was at present no meaus of securing any- 


thing like uniformity in the decisions of 
and the decisions of 


the several courts, 
one sheriff were often very diflerent from 
those of others. There certainly could 
not be a greater evil than that arising 
from the want of uniformity in the inter- 
pretation of the law as to the rights and 


qualifications of voters, for if in one 


county the proceedings or qualifications 
were different from what they were in an- 
other, no person could know what course 
ought to be pursued, and there must arise 
great dissatisfaction with regard to the 
administration of the law on. this import- 
ant subject. On this point the come 
inittee said— 


“ An appeal already lies from the decision 
of a single sheriff to a court composed of seves 
ral of his professional brethren habitually en- 
gaged in adjudging similar cases in adjoining 
counties ; and your committee think that much 
might be done to produce increased uniformity 
of practice in the whole body, by giving a far- 
ther reference to the body of the sheriffs at 
large in certain cases. With this view their 
attention has been directed to one of the pro- 
visions of the new ‘ Sheriffs of Scotland Bill,’ 
which is now in progress through your House, 
vhere uy itis enacted, that the sheriffs of Scot- 
land shal! hold meetings periodically in Edine 
burgh, to revise the proce dare of the Sheriffs” 
Courts. It seems to your committee that at 
these meetings the conflicting decisions of the 
Appeal Courts on claims for enrolment might 
also fail to be considered; and, with that view, 


| making it imperative on the sherifis to hold 


such meetings, it should be rendered competent 
for any party against whom a decision had 
been given, differing from what had been 
given on the same point in another appeal 
court, to bring that discrepancy under the 
knowledge of the court by whom his case has 
been decided, and require that the case shall 
be submitted for the consideration of the ge- 
neral meeting of the sheriffs. Your com- 
mittee do not mean to advise that the decision 
come to by the general meeting shall in any 
way affect the case already disposed of; but 
they would hope it could hardly fail to influ- 
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ence the future decisions of the appeal 
courts.” 

He entertained no such hope, for where 
there were separate and independent 
courts with different judges, there was 
no reason why one court should show any 
deference to the decision of another, or 
that the judge should believe his opinion 
to be wrong, because it was notin con- 
formity with that of another at a distant 
spot. Hesaw no other remedy for this evil 
than having an appeai court, with respect to 
votes, before which the decisions of all the 
sheriffs’ courts could be decided ; by this 
means uniformity of decision might be 
produced in every part of the country. 
On this point he confessed that he did 
not think that the committee had gone far 
enough, and he thought that they should 
have suggested either this or some other 
remedy. He proposed that this appeal 
court should consist of three judges to 
meet and sit at Edinburgh, and he con- 
sidered that it would be extremely impro- 
per to mix this with any of the established 
tribunals. Let it be established on any 
footing that Parliament might think pro- 
per, and let it be either permanent or for 
a limited period. He believed that such 
a court would give satisfaction to the 
country, provided its proceedings were 
kept distinct from the other tribunals. 
He now came to another point—namely, 
the outvoters. The committee said they 
were not prepared to recommend an alter- 
ation in the franchise on so important a 
point as doing away with the outvoters, 
The practice of creating fictitious out- 
voters did not exist in either England or 
Ireland, and therefore no remedy was 
called for in either of those countries, 
This he said in answer to the objection 
that might be raised, that he proposed to 
get rid of aclass of voters in Scotland 
that were to be continued in England and 
Ireland. He admitted that it was liable 
to that charge, but the reason for that 
was, that the evil did not exist in either 
of those countries. It did exist in Scot- 
Jand. Was she, then, to have the remedy 
withheld because that evil did not exist in 
England or Ireland? The committee 


were in hopes that the number of non-re- 
sident fictitious voters would not increase. 
He frankly admitted that had he the 
slightest hope that such would be the 
case, he would have been most unwilling 
to introduce the provision in question, 
which would undoubtedly create division, 
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which he much wished to avoid. But he 
saw no other remedy for the evil, and 
therefore he felt bound to propose it; 
and after all, he was satisfied that the 
evil would increase the moment either 
party felt there was a necessity for more 
voters. He did not blame any party in 
particular as to this practice. He would 
state one case, which came before the 
committee, when it was admitted a gen- 
tleman had created five voters on his 
estate. Four of these were from a dis- 
tance, from Ireland he believed—the fifth 
was his game-keeper. It was in the na- 
ture of things that voters being wanted in 
such a manner, would be taken from a 
distance —it might probably be difficult to 
get them in the country. Would it be 
imagined that he would have gone hun- 
dreds of miles away for these votes, and 
subjected himself to travelling expenses, 
if he could have got them nearer to serve 
his purpose? But in this instance it had 
honestly been stated why these voters had 
been chosen. Perhaps the measure which 
he now proposed might be unpopular with 
some, but he would put it to the House if 
these means were suffered to exist, whether 
the real constituency would not eventually 
be overwhelmed by fictitious voters. On 
that ground he should propose to make 
residence necessary to the exercise of the 
franchise as a remedy for this evil. He 
did not say that this was necessary or 
advisable, either in England or Ireland, 
but he would say Scotland, where this 
evil existed, was not to be regulated by 
England or Ireland, where it was not 
complained of. Some regulations were 
necessary with respect to polling; but to 
these points he would merely refer. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman concluded 
by moving for leave to bring in a bill to 
ascertain and define the right of voting 
for Members of Parliament in Scotland. 


Lord Stanley was extremely happy, that 
this subject had engaged the attention of the 
Government, and that a bill had been 
brought forward and submitted to the con- 
sideration of Parliament by the law adviser 
of the Crown in Scotland, and of course 
with the authority and sanction of Minis- 
ters, for the remedy of abuses, the exist 
ence of which could neither be denied nor 
overlooked. At the same time, he con- 
fessed, had the bill been brought forward 
in any other quarter, he should have felt 
very much disposed, after hearing the 
statement of the learned Lord, to resist its 
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introduction, because, so far from being 
what it purported to be, “a Bill to ascer- 
tain and define the right of voting for 


Railways. 


Members of Parliament in Scotland,” it: 
was, in fact, a bill totally to alter the Re-| 


form Act,—to alter it, not only in oppo- 


sition to the distinct recommendation of | 


the Committee which sat during two Ses- 
sions, but to alter it in such a manner as 
to make the whole principle of the fran- 


chise in Scotland completely different from 


that of England and Ireland. He was not 
quite certain, that he rightly understood 


the learned Lord’s proposition as to life-| 


rents. He did not know whether the 
learned Lord intended to adopt the sug- 
gestion which was made in the Committee, 
but negatived without a division, entirely 
to abolish life-rents, or whether, while re- 


taining a qualification distinctly and ex-| 
pressly given by the Reform Bill, analo- | 


gous to the rent-charges in England and 
Ireland, it was meant simply to ascertain, 
that the person claiming really possessed a 
bond fide, or only a colourable, interest in 
the property. The course proposed by the 
Committee was, that steps should be taken 
to ascertain that the person claiming really 
was in possession of a substantial, and not 
a colourable interest ; but the learned Lord 
seemed to say, whatever amount of inter- 
est might be possessed, a franchise dis- 
tinctly given by the Reform Act should, if 
unaccompanied by residence, be altogether 
taken away. He could not consent so far 
to restrict the operation of the Reform 
Act; he could not consent, after the expe- 
rience of the last few years, and the anx- 
iety which had been show for the estab- 
lishment in the three countries of a 
representation founded upon the same prin- 
ciples, to apply to the property of Scotland 
a different rule from that which governed 
England and Ireland. The learned Lord 
had referred to the various recommenda- 
tions in the report, but omitted to inform 
the House that the Committee had taken 
into consideration the particular point of 
residence ; and that a proposal was made 
by the hon. Member for Argyleshire to 
the effect, that unless the claimant should 
have an establishment, or personally reside 
in the county for not less than one month 
in each year, or unless he should possess an 
estate in the county of not not less than 
1002. per annum, his franchise should be 
taken away; but it was negatived by a 
vote of nine to three, the learned Lord 
being in the minority. He thought, it 
would have been but fair if the learned 
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Lord had stated this: the proposition was 
almost unanimously repudiated by the Com. 
mittee. He felt confident, that the learned 
Lord would, in discussion, find it impos- 
sible to substantiate the view which he had 
taken upon this subject. He did not think 
this was the most convenient opportunity 
for entering into details; it would be 
better, avoiding discussion for the present, 
to allow the bill to be introduced—they 
would then see how the Government pro- 
posed to meet the exigencies of the case ; 
they would then sce whether abuses could 
not be remedied without a violation of 
principle ; whether they could not do away 
with colourable and fictitious votes, at the 
same time retaining a franchise intention- 
ally and substantially conferred by the Re- 
form Act. There was only one other 
point on which he wished to say a few 
words before sitting down. The learned 
Lord had not stated, that his proposal for a 
court of appeal had been seriously cone 
sidered by the Committee, and that the dif 
ficulty of it was so strongly felt, that they 
could not recommend its adoption. The 
learned Lord felt the impropriety of ap- 
pointing the judges of the land, and mix- 
ing up political with their judicial funce 
tions. Was the proposal, then, that three 
barristers of six years’ standing should sit 
for six weeks in Edinburgh, and practise 
the rest of the year? If so, what con 
fidence could be placed in their proceeds 
ings, when they would have to revise the 
| judgments and reverse the decisions of bar- 
risters of fifteen or twenty years’ stand- 
ing? He was far from thinking, that the 
| bill would be satisfactory to the people of 
Scotland ; but, as he was anxious that the 
evils complained of should be remedied, he 
hoped, without grossly violating the prin- 
ciples involved in the Reform Act, he should 
offer no opposition to the introduction of 
the bill. 
Leave given. 


Railways. 





Raitways.] Mr. P. Thomson moved 
for the appointment of a select Committee 
to inquire into the state of communication 
by railways, and to report their observa- 
tions thereon to the House. It was in- 
tended, he said, that the Committee should 
consider the present state of the regulations 
affecting railways as settled by the bills al- 
ready passed through Parliament. It was 
well known to the House that there was now 
a great number of applications from railway 
companies for bills to confer fresh powers, 
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and before additional powers were granted, 
it was fit that some inquiry should take 
place as to the manner in which those 
already vested in such bodies were exer- 
cised. Some recommendation might also 
emanate from the committee, as to the 
introduction of provisional regulations into 
the bills now passing through the House. 
It was not necessary for him to refer to 
particular instances to show the expedi- 
ency of an inquiry. A variety of different 
regulations affected different companies, 
which it was desirable to reduce to an 
uniform standard. An arrangement of 
this kind would equally benefit the public 
and the railway companies. Fvery one 
must admit that the advantages secured 
to the public by railways were very great, 
but they were not unattended by incon- 
veniences, the removal of which was much 
to be desired. As he did not anticipate 
that any opposition would be offered to his 
motion, he would not at present enter 
more fully into the subject. 
Motion agreed to. 


Registration of 


IMPRISONMENT FoR Desr.] The Af- 
torney-General moved for leave to bring 
in a bill to amend the Imprisonment for 
Debt Abolition Act, passed last Session of 
Parliament, 7 as far as relates to proprie- 
tors of newspapers being obliged to insert 
advertisements in their newspapers for the 
sum of 3s. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man said that by a clause in the act pro- 
prietors of newspapers were compelled to 
insert, as advertisements, the schedules of 
insolvent debtors, whatever their length, 
for the sum of 3s. The clause had been 
taken from a former act, and he did not 
expect that any practical inconvenience 
would have aiisen from it. Representa- 
tions, however, had been made to him 
which induced him to move for leave to 
bring in a bill to correct a provision which 
he now believed to be extremely unjust. 
it would be quite as fair to deal with any 
professional property in this way, as with 
that of newspaper proprietors. They might 
as well compe! a lawyer to travel a certain 
number of miles for a wholly inadequate 
compensation, or a merchant to sell his 
goods at a price below the market rate. 
Nothing could justify such an encroach- 
ment on property but overwhelming ne- 
cessity, which certainly did not exist in 
this case. There were other circumstances 


in which advertisements were required by 
law to be inserted in newspapers, but there 
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was no other example of a penal enact- 
ment fixing a particular sum as the price. 
The act of last Session made it necessary 
that notice should be given in the news- 
papers before the discharge of an insol- 
vent. It would not do to allow newspa- 
per proprietors the power of excluding 
the advertisements, or of charging an ex- 
tortionate sum for them. He would, 
therefore, propose that the insertion should 
be compulsory on a reasonable compensa- 
tion being offered. 

Motion agreed to. 

Leave given, 


MOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, April 12, 1839. 


Minutes.] Bill, Read a first time:—Church Discipline. 

Petitions presented. By the Marquess of SALIspuRy, Lord 
Rouve, the Earl of RADNOR, and the Duke of Nor 
FOLK, from a number of places, for a Uniform Penny 
Postage—By the Earl of Kinnoux, the Marquess of 
Bure, the Earl of RossLyn, and the Marquess of Down- 
SHIRE, from many places, against the Repeal of the Corn- 
laws.—By the Earl of Cawpbor, and the Marquess of 
Bute, from several places, for Chureh Extension in 
Wales.—By the Bishop of St. AsApun’s, from Flint, and 
Denbigh, against the alienation of Church Property in 
Wales; also against the Union of the Sees of Bangor and 
St. Asaph’s, 


ReGistRATION OF Vorers (IRE- 
LAND).] The Earl of Wicklow said, that 
in the last Session of Parliament he had 
asked a question of the noble Viscount 
opposite as to the intention of Govern- 
ment to introduce some measure for the 
purpose of improving the system of Par- 
liamentary registration in Ireland, on 
which occasion he had received from the 
noble Viscount avery satisfactory answer. 
But, unfortunately, the result did not 
answer his expectation. He now thought 
it right again to introduce the subject, 
because he saw that in the other House of 
Parliament a bill had been introduced by 
the Lord Advocate for the purpose of im- 
proving the mode of registering voters in 
Scotland; and he believed that a similar 
measure was intended to be brought in by 
her Majesty’s Attorney General with refer- 
ence to registration in this country. Now, 
if it were considered necessary that such a 
bill should be introduced for England or 
for Scotland, those who were well ac- 
quainted with the mode of registration in 
Ireland, or who had paid any attention to 
the subject, must be convinced that a 
measure of a similar nature was infinitely 
more necessary for that country. A_ bill 
ou this subject had been introduced in the 
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House of Commons last Session, but it 
did not come up to their Lordships’ House. 
It failed, he believed, because Ministers 
had affixed to it a kind of explanatory 
clause with respect to the nature of the 


qualification, a clause that was, as he | 


conceived, totally unnecessary. It in- 


volved a disputed question of much im-| 


portance; and, in consequence of that 
clause having been introduced, the bill 
failed altogether. 


taken a different course. He had intro- 
duced two bills—one for the improvement 
of the mode of registration, and the other 
to define the qualification that gave the 
right of voting. The qualification in Ire- 
land, if it proceeded oa the principle 


adopted in the new Poor-law for that | 


country, would, he was convinced, answei 


much better than the present system. | 
Where the registration merely depended | 
on the oaths of individuals in a country | 
so demoralized as Ireland unfortunately | 
was, it was impossible that gross perjury | 


should not be committed. What he de- 
sired was, that the Registry Act should be 
amended, even supposing the qualification 
to remain as it was under the present bill. 
He wished, therefore, to impress on the 
mind of the noble Viscount the necessity 
of introducing some measure on this sub- 
ject. The registration, under the Reform 
Act, would expire next year; and he 
trusted that in the mean time something 
would be done to put an end to that gross 
system of perjury, which was so disgrace- 
ful to the country, and so repugnant to 
every just and proper feeling. The noble 
Earl couched by inquiring whether ber 
Majesty’s Ministers meant to introduce, as 
they had done last Session, a bill for the 
improvement of the registration of voters 
in Ireland ? 

Viscount Melbourne said, it was not the 
intention of her Majesty’s Ministers, as 


at present advised, to introduce any such 
bill. 


RarLtroaps—IreLanp.|] The Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne said, he was anxious 
to draw the attention of their Lordships 
to the subject of two petitions which he 
held in his hand—a subject upon which 
considerable misapprehension seemed to 
have prevailed, both in and out of Par- 
liament. The petitions were from the 
grand jury of the county of Kerry, and 
also from a public meeting held in the 
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He found, however, | 
that the Lord Advocate of Scotland had | 
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same county, and they both prayed their 
Lordships to give their assent to a mea- 
sure for the introduction of a general and 
|uniform system of railroads in Ireland. 
| These petitions were signed by many 
most respectable landed proprietors and 
inhabitants of the county of Kerry. If 
ever there were a solemn pledge given on 
the part of Government during the dis- 
| cussion which ended in the passing of the 
Irish Poor-law Jast Session, it was, that 
their Lordships would, with reference to 
that law, by every means in their power, 
encourage the employment of the labour- 
ing poor of Ireland. Now, of all the 
means for affording and extending such 
employment, there was not one so well 
calculated or so likely to advance the 
moral improvement of Ireland as the in- 
troduction into that country of an exten- 
sive and uniform railroad system, which 
would afford scope for general labour. It 
became, he was aware, a grave question 
for consideration, whether their Lordships 
would deem it most expedient to promote 
such a system by lending a ready ear and 
civing great encouragement to private spe- 
culation and enterprise, or by adopting the 
more extensive, and, as he believed, the 
more efficacious system, of encouraging 
the formation of railroads, bearing on the 
whole and every part of Ireland, but, at 
the same time, without connecting them- 
selves in any way with private specula- 
tions. When they reflected on the mul- 
tiplied resources which a well considered 
plan of railroads was calculated to bring 
into play, they ought to consider whe- 
ther it would not be the wiser course 
to assist and encourage a general system, 
without, as he had before said, inter- 
fering with individual enterprise. It 
would be for them to decide, whether they 
would act on the report of the Commis- 
sioners appointed on their address, to con- 
sider this subject, and adopt such a general 
system as he had referred to, and as had 
been recommended by the Commissioners, 
The characters of the individuals by whom 
that report was drawn up, who were un- 
connected with local or party interests, 
afforded a fair guarantee that they had 
performed their duty fairly and impar- 
tially. The report had been for some 
time on their Lordships’ Table, and it 
would be for them and the other House of 
Parliament, at no distant period, to decide 
whether they would act upon it or not. A 


| 





report had gone forth to the pubiic, which 
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was adverted to in both the petitions, and | wished to know whether the noble Mar- 
on which he felt it necessary to make a/| quess, or the noble Viscount at the head 
few remarks. LEarnestly as the petition- | of her Majesty’s Government, would come 
ers desired that a general system of rail-| down and give the consent of the Crown 
roads should be introduced into Ireland, | for the House entertaining this petition 
they expressed their decided opinion, that | with such a prayer ?—for it was no part of 
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it ought not, and need not, to be carried | 
into operation at the expense of the public | 
money of this country. What they de- | 
sired was, that the introduction of a sys- 

tem of railroads should be facilitated by 

a loan—a loan in the first instance— 

granted by this country, the interest and 

repayment of which were not only to be, 
charged on the produce of the railways. 
themselves, but, for the better security of 

the money, ultimately to be charged on | 
those counties through which the railroads | 
might run. He knew that an opinion, 
prevailed, that when money was once sent) 
to Ireland, it was not very apt to be re-| 
turned from those shores; but if their, 
Lordships would look at the reports of 
the Commissioners of Public Works, laid | 
before them from time to time, he believed | 
they would find, that better security did | 
not exist than existed in that country for | 
any sum so advanced. No less a propor- | 
tion than two-thirds of the Exchequer- | 
bills which had been advanced for the | 
promotion of public works in Ireland were | 
now ina course of being repaid; and if 
the remaining third were notin that course | 
also, it was because those works were not 
yet concluded. Those works had besides 
the effect of calling into useful employment 
large sums expended by individual pro- 
prietors, which could never, under other 
circumstances, have been expected to be 
applied to public objects in Ireland. He 
placed much confidence in the statements 
of these petitioners, and he certainly be- 
lieved, that great advantage would be 
derived from supporting their views. 

The Duke of Wellington had not any 
intention, on the presentation of a petition, 
to enter into a discussion of the general 
question ; but he could not help observing 
the irregularity which had taken place. 
He confessed, that he was astonished to 
see the noble Marquess, the President of 
the Council, and one of her Majesty’s 
Ministers, present a petition to that House, 
the prayer of which was for a grant of the 
public money, because although the noble 
Marquess had endeavoured to shift off the 
prayer for money, yet the petition prayed 
for a loan of exchequer bills, and it was 
thus in effect a prayer for money: He 





the duty of that House to originate a sub- 
ject of that kind. There was no man in 
that House more decidely of opinion that 
the whole question of railroads should 
have been taken into consideration before 
the different lines had been adopted and 
their bills carried. Indeed, some years 
ago he had himself added clauses to not 
less than twenty-five of those bills, ena- 
bling her Majesty’s Government of that 
day to frame regulations for the several 
railroads. If his intention had been car- 
ried into execution, and if similar provi- 
sions had been introduced into all the acts, 
it would have prevented some of the evils 
of which the noble Marquess complained, 
and which he admitted he felt in as great 
a degree as he had ever felt evils. Much 
inconvenience was now felt by the public, 
and he saw by the votes of the other 
House, that a right hon. Gentleman had 
originated a Committee to take this sub- 
ject into consideration. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne explained, 
that if there were any irregularity in this 
petition, every petition which had been 
presented on the subject of the Corn-laws, 
a subject relating to the public money, 
had been improperly received. The pre- 
sent petition did not pray for a specific 
grant, but for a comprehensive system of 
railroads in Ireland, and prayed the House 
to concur in any measure which might be 
sent up from the other House to effect 
this object. If such a measure should 
come up from the other House, he had no 
doubt that his noble Friend would be pre- 
pared to give to it the assent of the Crown. 

The Earl of Wicklow regretted the cla- 
mour which had been raised upon the first 
proposal of this measure. It was his con- 
scientious opinion, that the commissioners 
had drawn up their report with the utmost 
fairness and ability. He had read it care- 
fully, and felt convinced, that a system of 
railways would be most beneficial to Ire- 
land, while the plan which they proposed 
would not be liable to the objections and 
difficulties which had been encountered in 
England. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


In 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, April 12, 1839. 


MINUTES.] Bills. Read a second time :—Paper Duties ; 
Brick Duties, 

Petitions presented. By the O’ConNoR Don, Major Bryan, 
Messrs. C. O’BRIEN, and Somers, from a number of 
places, in favour of the Ministerial Policy in Ireland.— 
By Viscount SANDoN, and Mr. LockHArt, from two 
places, in favour of Scriptural Education.—By Mr. 
Buarr, from one place, for Church Extension in Scot- 
land.—By Mr. H. BerKetey, from Bristol, for the 
Repeal of the Corn-laws.—By Sir B. Haut, from Mon- 
mouthshire, against the Beer-laws.—By Mr. Ewart, 
from some place, in favour of a Uniform Penny Postage. 
—By Mr. Barngs, from the Society for the Promotion of 
Peace, against any appeal to Arms in Canada. 


GovERNMENT OF IRELAND.] Sir R. 
Peel said, he had prepared a draught 
of the amendment that he intended to 
move to the motion which the noble 
Lord opposite, the Secretary for the 
Home Department, had intimated his in- 
tention of submitting to the House on 
Monday next. It would be recollected, 
that in the early part of the week he (Sir 
R. Peel) had said, that on this day, or if 
possible earlier, he should, in order to 
prevent the House being taken by sur- 
prise, give notice of the amendment which 
he purposed moving to the motion on the 
subject of Ireland which stood for Mon- 
day. His intended amendment contained 
some reference to proceedings which had 
recently taken place before the other 
House of Parliament, and he was aware, 
that in point of form he could not deliver 
in a notice which referred to any proceed- 
ings of the Lords without the appointment 
of a committee to search the Lords’ jour- 
nals, He took for granted, that at a later 
period of that night the noble Lord would 
allow him to move for such committee; 
in the meanwhile he should, for the con- 
venience of the House, read the notice of 
amendment which he intended to place 
upon the book. The right hon. Baronet 
read as follows :— 

“ Resolved—That, on the 13th day of March 
last, a Motion was made in this House for the 
production of various documents connected 
with the state of Ireland in respect to crime 
and outrage, including communications made 
to the Irish Government relating to offences 
connected with ribbandism, and all memorials, 
resolutions, and addresses, forwarded to the 
Irish Government by magistrates, or other 
official persons, in respect of crimes and out- 
rages committed in Ireland, and the answers 
thereto. 

“That the period included within the re- 
tuins so called for, extends from the com- 
mencement of the year 1835 to the present 
time; and that the motion made for the pro- 
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duction of them was assented to by this House, 
no opposition to it having been offered on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government. 

“That, on the 21st day of March last, the 
House of Lords appointed a Select Committee 
‘to inquire into the state of Ireland since the 
year 1835, in respect to crime and outrage, 
which have rendered life and property insecure 
in that part of the empire.’ 

“ That, in consequence of the appointment 
of such Committee by the House of Lords, it 
has been proposed that this House should re- 
solve, ‘That it is the opinion of this House, 
that it is expedient to persevere in those prin- 
ciples which have guided the executive Go- 
vernment of Ireland of late years, and which 
have tended to the effectual administration of 
the law, and the general improvement of that 
part of the United Kingdom.’ 

“ Resolved, That it appears to this House 
that the appointment of a Committee of In« 
quiry by the House of Lords, under the cir- 
cumstances and for the purpose above-men- 
tioned, does not justify ler Majesty’s Ministers 
in calling upon this House without previous 
inquiry, or even the production of the infor- 
mation which this House has required, to 
make a declaration of opinion with respect to 
one branch of the public policy of the execue 
tive Government, still less a declaration of 
opinion which is neither explicit as to the 
principles which it professes to approve, nor 
definite as to the period to which it refers; 
and that it is not fitting that this House should 
adopt a proceeding which has the appearance 
of calling in question the undoubted right of 
the House of Lords to inquire into the state of 
Ireland in respect to crime and outrage, more 
especially when the exercise of that right by 
the House of Lords does not interfere with any 
previous proceeding or resolution of the House 
of Commons, nor with the progress of any 
legislative measure assented to by the House 
of Commons, or at present under its con- 
sideration.” 


Mr. 7. Duncombe then said, that as the 
right hon, Baronet opposite had deter- 
mined to place upon record his sentiments 
respecting the intended motion of the 
noble Lord, the Secretary for the Home 
Department, he thought it right to do the 
same. He gave notice, then, that in the 
event of the House adopting the motion of 
the noble Secretary, he should move as 
an addition thereto, that in the opinion of 
that House, it was expedient that such 
further reform be made in the representa- 
tion of the people as would conduce to 
their contentment, and to the general 
security and welfare of the kingdom at 
large. As the party on the other side of 
the House had given their notice, he felt 
bound to give his on behalf of himself and 
others, as well in as out of that House, 
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Insutt to THE Brrrisn Frag — Tue 
Express Packer.] Viscount Palmerston 
said, that in laying on the Table, by com- 
mand of her Majesty, certain papers re- 
lating to the taking a pilot out of the Ex- 
press packet by the French force on the 
coast of Mexico, he wished to avail him- 
self of the opportunity of stating, that the 
papers contained some communications that 
had passed with the French Government 
on the subject ; they contained the state- 
ment of the officer in command of the 
packet with regard to the transaction, and 
a letter of Count Sebastiani, containing an 
explanation and apology, honourable alike 
to the Governmant offering, and to the Go- 
vernment receiving it, and having been 
offered without any official demand, it was, 
therefore, the more honourable and creditable 
to the French Government. Count Sebas- 
tiani, in his communication, stated, that he 
was charged by the King of the French to 
make known to the Government of her 
Britannic Majesty the deep regret which 
the King of the French felt at heari: ng of 
the removal of a Mexican pilot by his 
force from the British packet-ship the Ex- 
press; and he also stated, that when Ad. 
miral Baudin unfortunately directed that 
step to be taken, he was not aware that 
the vessel belonged to the British marine 
force. This incident, therefore, had been 
the result of a mistake, and in no degree 
arose from any want of respect to the i ng- 
lish flag. The affair was sincerely de plored 
by the King of the French and his Go- 
vernment, as well as by the commandant 
of the French squadron on the coast of 
Mexico, who expressed an anxious hope, 
that no error of the kind would occur 
again; and it was added, that the strictest 
instructions had been given for the most 
vigilant attention, which would prcvent a 
similar occurrence. Count Sebastiani 
added, that he trusted this explanation 
would prove satisfactory to the British Go- 
vernment, and that nothing would ever 
disturb the harmony and union which now 
existed between the two countries, and 
which both Governments had so much at 
heart to maintain. 


Prisons (ScorLanD).] On the ques- 
tion, that the House resolve itself into a 
Committee on the Prisons (Scotland) Bill, 

Sir G. Clerk was understood to say, 
that he should propose a division of the 
measure into two bills; and he certainly 
thought, that if a Board of Commissioners 
were appointed to sit in Edinburgh for 
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the regulation of jails in Scotland, they 
ought not to be invested with any greater 
powers than were absolutely necessary 
for insuring uniformity in the discipline 
of prisons in that part of the United King- 
dom. [t would be highly objectionable 
to take the control of local funds from the 
hands of those magistrates who had hither- 
to exercised it, and lodge it in a general 
board, and the whole expense of erect- 
ing the general prisons or penitentiaries 
should be defrayed by Government. If 
however, this could not be granted, he 
should propose, that instead of such gene- 
ral assessment of the expense, founded on 
very arbitrary rules, as would be fixed by 
the bill, all persons sent by the sentence 
of a court to one of these prisons, should 
be maintained in it at the expense of the 
district from which they were sent. This 
would obviate the very serious evil of im- 
posing a heavy burden on _ parts of 
the country where crime was rare. If 
the hon. Gentlemen opposite would assent 
to neither of these suggestions, he must 
still urge, that instead of placing the 
whole money to be raised under the bill, 
amounting to 30,0002, per annum, at the 
disposal of a general board or of the in- 
spectors of prisons, to be distributed at 
their discretion, without reference to the 
amount of crime in particular districts, it 
should be put under the management of 
local boards, subject to the superintend- 
ence of the genera! board. With respect 
to assessment, he thought he had the au- 
thority of hon. Gentlemen opposite, ac- 
cording to what they had stated last Ses- 
sion, for holding that the two objects of 
local and general assessment could not be 
effectually provided for in the same bill. 
He could assure the House, that he was 
most anxious for a measure of reform of 
the system of prisons in Scotland, and 
very unwilling to throw delays in the way 
of accomplishing that object. It was 
therefore only from a sense of paramount 
duty, that he moved that it be an instruc- 
tion to the committee to divide the bill 
into two bills, if they think fit to do so. 
Mr. Fox Maule said, that the hon. Ba- 
ronet must excuse him if he doubted his 
sincerity when he said, that he advocated 
ihe principle of this bill, as his speech was 
undoubtedly directed against every clause 
of it. The hon, Baronet chiefly objected 
to the unconstitutional powers to be given 
to the board, but that objection was re- 
moyed by the appeal to Parliament which 
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the bill gave to any parties wha might! 


consider themselves injuriously affected 
by the operations of the board. The bon. 
Baronet also said, that the Beard would 
be composed of some of the Judges of the 
Court of Session, who from the pressure 
of their other avocations would not be 
able to attend to the duties connected 
with it; but those avocations were not so 
severe as to prevent them from giving half 
an hour of their time once or twice a weck 
to the duties required under this bill. He 
could not agree to the proposition of 
the hon. Baronet, and must give it his 
Opposition, 

Sir William Rae denied, that the gen- 
tlemen of Scotland had been neglectful of 
the state of prisons there, and every county 
would show, that large sums of money 
had been laid out in the improvements of 
gaols, He admitted, however, that what 
had been done had not been done upon a 
good principle, and therefore, he was very 
anxious, that every thing should be done 
under the direction of a board properly 
constituted. He thought it would have 
been much better, that upon this subject 
two bills should have been brought in, in- 
stead of the one now before the House, 
but still he would not divide the House 
upon an opposition to it, 

Mr. Hawes said, that as he had paid 
some attention to the subject, he hoped 
he might be allowed to make some obser- 
vations on the present oceasion, There 
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Mr. Colguhoun said, that great injustice 
had been done to the gentry of Scotland, 
when it was said, that they had done 
nothing for the prisons of that country, 
and this would be apparent when he 
stated, that from the year 1819 down to 
the present time they had expended no 
less a sum than 66,000/, on the improve- 
ments of the prisons of that country, 
He did not object to the proposed central 
board ; on the contrary, it might be ad- 
vantageous; but what he feared was 
that placing such extensive powers in their 
hands would operate unfairly on the dif- 


ferent counties, by making those counties 


was a great difference between the systeis | 


of Scotch and English prisons. In this 
country the whole of the prisons were sup- 


ported out of the county funds; but the | 


object of the hon. Baronet was to have 
the Scotch prisons maintained by the 
public generally. The whole sum in dis- 
pute was 30,000/.; and for this sum, 
which would not amont to one penny in 
the pound, the hon, Baronet would risk 
this bill, As penitentiaries were required in 
Scotland for the accommodation of Scotch 
offenders, it was clear, that the expense 
of such prisons ought to fall upon the 
landed interest; and as there was no pos- 
sibility of ascertaining the real state of 
crime in Scotlend, it was no valid objec- 
tion to the present measure, that they 
were unable to define the particular 
amount which must be paid by each dis- 
trict. For his own part, he thought, that 
this bill would be a great advantage to 
Scotland, and therefore he should give it 
his cordial support, 





where prisons were carefully managed 
contribute to the support of the prisous of 
other counties, in which there might be 
an improvident expenditure. He objected 
to taxation without representation, and 
therefore he thought, that though it might 
be proper to place the penitentiaries under 
the control of a general board, it would 
be most unfair to take the government 
of the county prisons out of the hands in 
in which they were now placed. On the 
whole he approved of dividing the bill 
into two bills, 

The Lord Advocate thought there might 
be an advantageous division of the pri- 
soners detained on charges before trial, 
and those confined afterwards. Those 
detained in custody before trial, ought to 
share in various advantages which those 
kept in custody afterwards ought not to 
have. That was the only advantage that 
could be derived from dividing the billinto 
two parts. Under the superintendence of 
the board, such prisons would be erected 
as were necessary. He was glad that the 
hon. Member for Kilmarnock was not 
against the tax. The purpose they all 
had in view—namely, the better regulation 
of prisons, would not be attained by 
dividing the bill into two. There were great 
objections to dividing the bill into two ; in 
the first place, only one might pass, and 
the Members for England might not be 
disposed to advance 10,000/. without 
security that the other bill would pass to 
provide adequate prison accommodation 
for other parts of Scotland. 

Captain Gordon regretted exceedingly 
that the proposition of lis hon. Friend 
below (Sir G. Clerk) was not acceded to, 
The gentlemen of Scotland were very de- 
sirous to have good prison accommodation 
provided, Many districts had already 
assessed themselves for that purpose, and 











they were extremely anxious that those 
who had not done so should be compelled 
to do so; and he had no doubt, therefore, 
if his hon. Friend would provide a bill for 
that especial purpose, but that he would 
pass it. The hon. Member talked of dis- 
trict prisons. Let each district pay for 
its prisons; but why tax a distant district 
for prisons in which it had no benefit? He 
contended that the jail of Perth, if pro- 
perly fitted up, would answer all the pur- 
poses required, and provide sufficient ac- 
commodation for the prisoners, without 
going to the expense of 30,000. in fitting 
up prisons. If the hon. Member the 
Under Secretary of State was not pre- 
pared to divide the bill into two, let the 
bill compel those who had not hitherto 
provided prisons to provide them. 

The House divided on Sir G. Clerk’s 
Motion :—Ayes 19; Noes 65:—Majority 
46. 

List of the Ayrs. 


Arbuthnott, hon. LH. 
Baillie, Colonel. 
Blair, J. 

Broadley, H. 
Bruges, W. H. L. 
Gordon, hon. Capt. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. UH. 
Hepburn, sir T. B. 
Hodgson. R. 
Hope, hon. C. 
Hope, G. W. 


List of the Noxs. 


Abercromby,hn.G.R. Gillon, W. D. 
Adam, Admiral Gordon, R. 
Aglionby, H. A. Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Baines, E. Hastie, A. 
Bannerman, A. Hawes, B. 

Baring, F. T. Ilobhouse, T. B. 
Barnard, E. G. Howick, Lord Visct. 
Bentinck, Lord W. Hutton, R. 

Bernal, R. Loch, J. 

Blake, W. J. Macleod, R. 
Bodkin, J. J. M’Taggart J. 
Briscoe, J. I. Melgund, Lord Vis. 
Brotherton, J. Morris, D. 
Campbell, Sir J. Murray, A. 
Chalmers, P. Murray, rt. hon, J. A. 
Craig, W. G. Muskett, G. A. 
Dalmeny, Lord O‘Ferrall, R. M. 
Dennistoun, J. Parker, J. 

Donkin, Sir R. S. Parnell, rt. hon. Sir H. 
Dundas, F. Rice, rt. hon. T. S. 
Dundas, hon. J. C. Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Dundas, Sir R. Salwey, Colonel 
Elliot, hon, J. E. Smith, B. 

Ellice, E, Stanley, E. J. 
Ferguson, R. Steuart, R. 

Finch, F. Stuart, Lord J. 

Fort, J. Stock, Dr, 


Houstoun, G. 
Kemble, H. 
Lockhart, A. M. 
Mackenzie, T. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Rae, rt. hon. sir W. 
Sinclair, Sir G. 
Vivian, J. E. 
TELLERS 
Clerk, Sir G. 
Colquhoun, [. C. 
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Wallace, R. 
Warburton, H. 
Worsley, Lord 
Yates, J. 

TELLERS. 
Fox Maule, hon. F. 
Kinnaird, hon. A. F. 


Strickland, Sir G. 
Strutt, E. 

Thornely, T. 
Troubridge, Sir E. T. 
Turner, FE. 

Vigors, N. A. 
Villiers, hon. C. P. 


Bill committed, and House resumed. 


Supreme Courts —(Scortanp)— 
JupGes’ Sarariges.| On the question, 
* that the Speaker do leave the chair to 
go into Committee on the Supreme Courts 
(Scotland) Bill.” 

Mr. Wallace rose with reluctance, to 
bring forward the amendment, of which 
he had given notice, because he was quite 
aware that this measure had already re- 
ceived very considerable discussion ; but 
he conceived it to be his duty to use his 
best endeavours to prevent this bill pass- 
ing further than it had done just now, 
without they were assured, at the same 
time, that when increasing the salaries of 
the judges, they should have a thorough 
reform of those courts over which they 
presided. The hon. Member moved, “‘ that 
an humble address be presented to her 
Majesty, praying that she will be graci- 
ously pleased to direct an enquiry to be 
made by persons unconnected with Scot- 
land—first, into the nature and extent of 
the duties incumbent on the thirteen 
judges of the Supreme Court in Scotland, 
keeping in view the short period those 
judges sit on the bench, the great length 
of the vacations they enjoy, and the con- 
tinious large decrease of suits tried before 
them, Secondly, whether one Court of 
Review, consisting of four judges, instead 
of two Review Courts of co-ordinate juris- 
diction under eight judges, as at present, 
would not facilitate the ends of justice in 
the Supreme Court of Scotland, and effect 
a saving to the country of 14,000J. a-year. 
Thirdly, whether substantial and more 
speedy justice would be insured to the 
people of Scotland by extending the Ses- 
sions of the Supreme Court from five to 
eight months of the year, and the sittings 
of the judges from less than two hours to 
five hours daily, with the substitution of 
oral for written evidence, and an increase 
of viva voce procedure.” 

Mr. Edward Ellice: in seconding the 
amendment, said, that he really had hoped, 
after all that had passed, both in and out 
of that House, some notice would have 
been taken of the statements that had 
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gone forth with reference to the capacities 
and efficiency of the present bench of 
judges in the Supreme Court. He re- 
gretted extremely that her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, who had heard the statements 
over and over again reiterated, had not 
thought it proper to make some inquiry 
into the factsof the case, or into the 
truth of allegations which represented 
those in whose favour hon. Members were 
then called upon to vote a heavy addition 
to the public expenditure, as drawbacks, 
rather than otherwise, on the due admi- 
nistration of justice in Scotland. He still 
more regretted that his hon. Friend, the 
Member for Aberdeen, was not then found 
in his place, to persist in the motion of 
which he had given notice on a former 
occasion, for a Commission to examine 
into the efficiency of the judges. In 
reference to a remark which had fallen 
from the hon. Baronet, the Member for 
Stamford, on a former debate, when he 
said that actions for libel would have been 
brought against the authors of those state- 
ments, had they not been protected by the 
privileges of that House, he begged then 
to state to the hon. Baronet, that if he 
wished it, he (Mr. Ellice) would at any 
time direct his attention to statements 
made in the public press going far beyond, 
in detail and assertion, any thing that had 
passed in Parliament. He begged to ask 
the hon. Baronet whether, as it was cur- 
rently reported, the friends of the learned 
judges who had been alluded to, had not 
had a meeting with reference to the pro- 
posed prosecution of a newspaper which 
contained one of those articles, and whe- 
ther the idea of prosecuting had not been 
at once abandoned, on account of the una- 
nimous opinion of the meeting, that they 
had no chance of obtaining a verdict in 
their favour? He begged to assure the 
House, that although he stood alone, as it 
appeared he then did, in that matter, ex- 
posed to much animadversion both there 
and elsewhere, he still did not repent hav- 
ing brought, what he considered a great 
public grievance, under the attention of the 
House. He could only regret that other hon. 
Members, who he knew were well aware 
of the existence of those grievances, had 
not thought themselves in a condition to 
come forward and give him their assistance 
in endeavouring to obtain redress. This 
being, however, not the case, and knowing 
that he alone could do no good in moving 
for a Commission similar to that which had 
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been formerly suggested by hon. Friend the 
Member for Aberdeen, which would be 
opposed generally by both sides of the 
House, he would not trouble the House 
farther, merely contenting himself with re- 
cording his decided opinion on the subject. 
He then begged to second the amendment 
of his hon. Friend, the Member for 
Greenock, which, however, only referred 
to the system of judicature in Scotland. 

The Lord Advocate opposed the amend- 
ment. He did not mean to say, that the 
system of judicature which was in opera- 
tion in Scotland, was altogether free from 
defects. Ever since he had been in that 
House he had been studiously anxious to 
do every thing in his power to improve the 
system, and much of late had been done 
to remedy the defects which were acknow- 
ledged to exist. But, while he stated thus 
much, he was bound to say, that the system 
which the hon. Gentleman so decidedly op- 
posed, had met with the approbation of 
some of the most eminent lawyers in Eng- 
land, and had received the sanction of an 
Act of Parliament. He could not see how 
the hon. Gentleman opposite could refuse 
to make a necessary addition to the salaries 
of the Scotch Judges, considering that the 
salaries of the English Judges had been 
increased, and considering also the great 
reduction which had been made in the 
annual expense of the system of judicature 
established in Scotland. By the reductions 
which had taken place, upwards of 50,0002 
had been saved, and the suitors also had 
been largely benefited, as the fees of the 
Court had been diminished about 14,0002, 
But this was not all. He was of opin- 
ion, that the vacations were longer than, 
perhaps, they ought to be, and, accord- 
ingly, the bill before the House made es- 
sential alterations in regard to this part of 
the system. By the bill a power was given 
by which the judges, when necessary, 
would be empowered to sit for two months 
longer than the period allowed by the 
former Act. With regard to the jury sys- 
tem in civil cases, he would only say, that 
he was fully persuaded, that the more it 
was known the more it would rise in the 
estimation of the people of Scotland, and 
that, in the end, it would be universally 
approved of. 

Sir W. Rae said, that the ground upon 
which the hon. Member for St. Andrews 
founded his complaints against the Court 
of Session before the Committee which 
sat to inquire into this subject, rested 
upon the evidence of a Mr. Campbell, the 
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editor of a certain law journal, and of 
another person who had been under clerk 
in the Court of Session. But when he | 
(Sir W. Rae) came to examine those gen- } 
tlemen, they broke down in their evidence | 
most completely, as was proved by the , 
minutes of evidence taken before the Gom- | 
mittee, What his right hon. and learned 

Friend was now doing, was but an act of 

justice to the individuals who now sat | 
upon the bench, and to the country itself. 

He had himself seen the Lord President | 
of the Court of Session obliged to go to a | 
court in a hackney coach. No large for- 
tunes were made at the Scotch bar, and | 
the only way in which the judges could | 
provide for their families, was by insuring | 
their own lives. 

Mr. Gillon supported Mr. Wallace’s 
motion. He observed, that the House | 
had not too much popularity to lose, and | 
he thought the passing of the present | 
measure would by no means increase it. 
The judges were paid smaller salaries 
when they had less business before them, 
and living was more expensive. Notwith- | 


standing the reductions for which credit | 
had been taken in the abolition of other 
courts, the business before the Court of | 
Session had continued to decrease. The 
average number of cases enrolled for the 
four years previous to the passing of the 
Judicature Act in 1825, was 2,143. By 
a return for the year 1833, the number was 
2,031; and by a similar return for the 
past year, it was 1,486; thus exhibiting a 
diminution of about a third. Much had 
been said of the saving created by the 
reduction; but that saving was owing to 
retiring allowances, and other circum- 
stances more prospective than immediate, 
It was notorious that the judges had but 
five months of session, while they had 
seven of vacation, and that even during | 
session the judges of the inner house sat | 
On an average only an hour and a-half| 
per day, Previously to 1810, the salaries | 
of the judges were 1,280/. per annum, and 
at that time they were raised on account | 
of the high price of provisions and other 
necessaries. Circumstances had, since | 
that time, been favourable to persons en- 
joying fixed incomes, That was the dear- 
est period of the war. There had since | 
been a reduction of rents, a fall in the | 


introduced, which was to be extended to. 
every class except the favoured Edinburgh | 
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priety of giving such salaries as would 
tempt eminent lawyers to accept of seats 
on the bench. The practical working, 
even, of the present system had been, 
that the bench drained the bar of its 
talent. 

The Attorney-General entirely agreed 
in the bill in all its parts, There was no 
necessity for any further inquiry what- 
ever, Whether the bill was popular or 
unpopular he did not care, as it was but 
a bare act of justice to individuals and to 


the public, 


The House divided on the motion that 
the Speaker do leave the Chair:—Ayes 
56, Noes 11—Majority 45. 


List of the Ayns. 


Adam, Admiral 
Attwood, W. 
Baines, E. 
Bannerman, A. 
Baring, F. T. 
Bernal, It. 
Blair, J. 
Briscoe, J. I. 
Buller, EF. 


| Campbell, Sir J. 


Chalmers, P. 
Clerk, Sir G. 


, Colquhoun, J. C. 
| Craig, W. G. 
'Dalmeny, Lord 


Darby, G. 
Donkin, Sir R, 8. 
Elliot, hon. J. E. 
Ferguson, R. 


| Glynne, Sir S. R. 


Godson, R. 
Gordon, hon, Captain 
Goulburn, rt, hon, H, 


Grant, F. W. 


Hawes, B. 

Ilayter, W. G, 
Hepburn, Sir T. B. 
ok Chin T. B. 
Hodgson, R. 
Hope, hon. C. 


Hope, G. W. 
Houstoun, G. 

Inglis, Sir R. I. 
Kinnaird, hon. A, F. 
Lefevre, C. S. 

Loch, J. 

Lockhart, A. M. 
Lushington, rt, hn, 8. 
Mackenzie, T, 
Mackenzie, W. F, 
Macleod, R. 
M‘Taggart, J. 
Melgund, Lord 
Murray, rt. hon. J. A. 
Parker, J. 

Parnel, rt. hn. Sir H. 
Rae, rt hon. Sir W. 
Rice, right hon. T, S. 
Sinclair, Sir G. 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Talfourd, Mr. Serjeant 
Thomson, rt. hn. C, P. 
Troubridge, Sir Kk. T, 
Turner, W, 

White, A. 


TELLERS. 
Maule, hon, F. 
Steuart, It. 


List of the Noes. 


Brotherton, J. 


| Bruges, W. H. 


Dundas, C. W. D. 
Ellice, E, 

Ellis, W. 

Hastie, A. 
Morris, D. 


Murray, A. 
Parker, RK. T. 
Salwey, Colonel 
Vigors, N. A. 
TELLERS, 
Gillon, W. D. 
Wallace, R. 


The House in Committee. 
On Clause 12, which had reference to 


price of provisions, and a spirit of economy | the increase of the salaries of the judges, 


being put, 


Mr. Gillon moved to insert the follow- 


lawyers. Much had been said of the pro-: ing words, “ And whereas the number of 
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tion that there should be an inquiry into 
the question as to the number of judges 


causes tried has of late years been mate- 
rially diminished, and is now in progress 
of diminution.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 4; 
Noes 52—Majority 48. 


List of the Avis. 


Dundas, C. W. D, 
Morris, D. 
Salwey, Colonel 
Vigors, N. A, 


TELLERS. 
Gillon, Mr. 
Wallace, Mr, 
List of the Nors. 


Adam, Admiral Hope, G. W. 
Baring, I. T. Houstoun, G. 


Baring, H. B. I{urt, F. 

Blair, J. Inglis, Sir R. H, 
Broadly, II. Jones, J. 
Brotherton, J. Kinnaird, hon. A. F. 
Bruges, W. H. L. Loch, J. 


Campbell, Sir J. 
Chalmers, P. 
Clerk, Sir G. 
Colquhoun, J.C. 
Craig, W. G. 
Darby, G. 
Easthope, J. 
Elliot, hon. J. E. 
Ellis, W. 
Ferguson, R. 
Finch, F. 
French, F. 
Godson, R. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Ilawes, B. 
Ilepburn, Sir T. B. 
Hobhouse, T. B. 
Hodgson, R. 
Holmes, W. 
Hope, hon. C. 
llope, H. T. 


Lockhart, A. M. 
Lushington, rt. hn. 5, 
Mackenzie, T. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
M‘Taggart, J. 
Melgund, Lord 
Moreton, hon. A. H. 
Murray, A. 

Murray, rt. hn. J. A. 
Rae, rt. hon. Sir W. 
Rice, right hon. T. S. 
Sinclair, Sir G. 
Stanley, E. J. 

Stuart, Lord J. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Thompson, rt, hn.C.P. 
Wood G. W. 


TELLERS. 
Maule, hon. F. 
Steuart, R. 


On the question, in the same clause, 
for filling up the blank of the Lord Pre- 
sident’s salary at 4,800/., 

Mr. Gillon objected to the amount, and 
proposed 4,300/, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
it had been his intention to propose a 
lower sum at first; but he thought it 
better to adopt a general principle, and 
he had been assured that there would be 
no objection to 3,000/. for the puisne 
judges, By analogy, the sum of 4,800/. 
would bear the same proportion to 3,000/. 
as existed between the puisne and chief 
judges in England. 

Mr. Wallace said, the House had been 
led to expect that the puisne judges’ 
salaries would be 2,600/. A proposition 
had been made to raise them to 3,0001., 
provided certain reforms accompanied the 
tise; and he had agreed to it, on condi- 
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required for Scotland. But the Govern- 
ment had made an advance on the terms 
they had themselves proposed, which were 
2,600/. for the puisne judges, leaving the 
chief judges as they stood—namely, the 
Lord President 4,300/., and the Lord 
Justice-Clerk, 4,0002. 

Sir W. Rae defended the advance. 
Nothing now was left to excite the emu- 
lation of the Scottish bar but these two 
chief judgeships. He thought the Lord 
President should have 5,0002, 

The Committee divided on the original 
motion :—Ayes 42; Noes 13—Majority 
29. 

List of the Aves. 


Adam, Admiral Toustoun, G, 


Baring, F. T. Hurt, F. 

Baring, H. B. Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Broadley, H. Jones, J. 

Campbell, Sir J. Kinnaird, hon. A. F. 
Clerk, Sir G, Loch, J. 


Lockhart, A. M. 
Lushington, rt. hn. 8, 
Mackenzie, T. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Melgund, Lord 
Moreton, hon. A. I. 
Murray, rt. hon. J. A. 
Rae, rt. hon. Sir W. 
Rice, rt. hon. T. S. 
Sinclair, Sir G, 
Stanley, E. J. 

Stuart, Lord J. 
Thomson, rt. hn. C.P. 


Colquhoun, J. C. 
Craig, W. G, 
Darby, G. 
Easthope, J. 
Elliot, hon. J. FE. 
Ferguson, R. 
French, F. 

Godson, R. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Hastie, A. 

Hepburn, Sir T. B. 
Hobhouse, T. b. 
Hodgson, R. 

Holmes, W. 

Hope, hon. C, 

Hope, H. T. 

Hope, G, W. 


TELLERS. 
Maule, hon. F. 
Steuart, R, 


List of the Nots. 


Murray, A. 
Salwey, Colonel 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Wood, G. W. 
TELLERS. 


Brotherton, J. 
Bruges, W. If. L. 
Chalmers, P. 
Dundas, C. W. D. 
Ellis, W. 

Finch, F. 

Hawes, B. Gillon, W. D. 
Morris, D. Wallace, R. 

On the 13th Clause being put, 

Mr. Gillon proposed to insert a proviso 
in it, empowering the Crown to call on 
any judge who had retired upon a pension 
upon the ground of ill health, to resume 
his duties as soon as it appeared that he 
was in a condition to do so. The hon, 
Member mentioned the case of Sir Archi- 
bald Campbell as an instance of a judge, 
who after quitting the bench, had been 
quite restored to health, and was now as 
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capable as ever he had been of exercising 
the judicial functions. 

The Committee divided on the proviso : 
—Ayes 3; Noes 45—Majority 42. 


List of the Ayes. 


Dundas, C. D. W. 
Murray, A. 
Vigors, N. A. 


TELLERS. 
Gillon, W. D. 
Wallace, R. 


List of the Noes. 


Adam Admiral Hurt, F. 

Baring, F. T. Inglis, Sir R. H, 
Baring, H. B. Jones, J. 

‘ Broadley, H. Loch, J. 


Lockhart, A. M. 
Lushington, rt. hn. S. 
Mackenzie, T. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Macleod, R. 

Maule, hon. F. 
Moreton, hon. A. H. 
Morris, D. 

Murray, rt. hn. J. A. 
French, F. Rae, rt. hon. Sir W. 
Godson, R. Rice, right hon. T. 8S. 
Goulburn, rt, hon, II. Salwey, Colonel 
Hastie, A. Sinclair, Sir G. 
Hawes, B. Stanley, E. J. 
Hepburn, Sir T. B. Strickland, Sir G. 
Hobhouse, T. B. Thomson, rt. hn. C. P. 
Hodgson, R. Wood, G. W. 
Holmes, W. TELLERS. 
Hope, hon. C. Elliot, hon. J. E. 
Hope, G. W. Steuart, R, 


Other Clauses agreed to, House re- 
sumed. 


Brotherton, J. 
Bruges, W. H. 
Chalmers, P. 
Clerk, Sir G. 
Craig, W, G: 
Darby, G 
Easthope, J. 
Ferguson, R. 
Finch, F. 


Rattroap CommMunications.] On 
the motion of Mr. Poulett Thomson, the 
Committee on Railways was nominated. 

Mr. Easthope begged to observe that 
the public would feel much discontent 
that no statement had been made by the 
right hon. Gentleman of the objects of the 
committee, and that the country would 
view with anxiety and alarm the appoint- 
ment of such a committee without a state- 
ment of its precise objects. He had in- 
formed the right hon. Gentleman in 
private, and he repeated it there, that he 
had hoped the defect of last night would 
have been remedied, and that he would 
have given that night the fullest informa- 
tion to the House. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson said that it was 
not his fault that the hon. Gentleman was 
not satisfied with what he had stated to 
the House relative to the objects of this 
committee. The House had agreed to 
the appointment of the committee; and 
he must say that this course was not 
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adopted by him from any choice of his 
own, but it had been pressed upon him; 
and as to the charge of an absence of 
statement, and of surprise, he could only 
add, that the hon, Gentleman differed 
from those hon. Members who did attend 
to what he last night said. He had, how- 
ever, no objection to repeat what he had 
said. The object of the committee was to 
inquire into the regulations which might 
have been adopted under the bills which 
had been passed by Parliament, to see 
whether the powers which had been en- 
trusted to the railroads by Parliament had 
been advantageously exercised, whether 
any amendment could be made, and, if so, 
whether an opportunity might not be 
taken of introducing into the bills, so 
many of which were now passing, such 
regulations as the Parliament should seem 
fit. He had stated that it was not his 
wish that the committee should not be 
considered as hostile to the railroads, but 
he thought that an inquiry might benefit 
equally the public and the parties con- 
cerned in the railroads themselves. These 
were the objects that he had in view in 
moving for the committee. 

Mr. Hawes was very sorry to be obliged 
to trespass upon the attention of hon, 
Members; but his excuse was this, that 
had he understood that the subject was to 
have been brought on, upon the preceding 
night, he certainly should have felt it to 
be his duty to be in attendance. The 
subject having been brought on the night 
before, he believed, arose from a misunder- 
standing. He did not say with whom the 
misunderstanding had arisen. He took it 
that the misunderstanding was on his own 
part; but then he had to say, that but 
for the misunderstanding he should have 
been present and made some remarks upon 
the appointment of the committee, He 
decidedly objected to the appointment of 
any such committee; he objected to it 
upon principle. He thought that it wasa 
most undue, improper, and wanton inter- 
ference with capital. He had not yet 
heard a single public ground stated on 
which such a proposition could rest. What 
object could the right hon. the President 
of the Board of Trade mean by the ap- 
pointment of such a committee? What 
information did he require of which he 
was not already in possession? Did he 
wish to know the regulations? Did he 
wish to understand the nature of these 
companies? Did he desire to know what 
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powers the railways possessed? If this 
were all that was wanted in a committee, 
then the right hon. Gentleman had no 
necessity for a committee, for he had 
nothing to do but to ascertain it all by 
documentary evidence which was then in 
the possession of the House. And, then, 
as to the postponement of the railway 
bills, he must say that he did not see any 
necessity for pursuing any such course. 
There was nothing to prevent those bills 
going to a third reading, and if the House 
were disposed to have any clause subse- 
quently introduced, it had full power to 
introduce such a clause. But he wanted 
to know what were the public grounds for 
this committee? What were the public 
grievances which compelled the appoint- 
ment of any such committee. They saw 
the advantages of capital being embarked 
in these undertakings. They did not see 
any public evils which had arisen from 
them. He said this, as he had not 
any thing embarked in these railways—he 
had no interest in them beyond a mere 
trifle; and he believed that no one had 
embarked less in them than himself. This 
being his situation with respect to railways, 
he said, that unless some public evil arose 
out of these great undertakings, the House 
ought to be very cautious how, by any 
interference upon its part, it fettered the 
application of capital. It had not been 
shown that there had been, on the part 
of the railways, any interference with fair 
competion—no such thing had _ been 
shown or attempted to be shown on the 
part of the managers of the railways. 
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What railway, he asked, had yet returned 
a remunerating profit for the capital em- 
barked? He had heard, undoubtedly, of 
high premiums upon shares; but then he 
did not see actual profits divided. This, 
at least, was certain, that no profits had 
been made at the expense of the public. 
But then it might be asked had not the 
public gained considerable advantage by 
them? The companies’ interest was bound 
up with that of the public. The interest 
of the public was theirs, and could not be 
separated. Another objection that he had 
to the appointment of the committee was 
that it interfered with the capital so em- 
barked: but a more practical objection 
that he offered to the committee was, that 
no public ground had been laid for it, nor 
had he heard of any attempted to be laid 
by his right hon. Friend in the appoint- 
ment of the committee. Had his right 
hon. Friend any plan to propose? Had 
he any principle to lay down? Had he 
any single defined object in view? Did 
he mean to say that he would limit pro- 
fits? Did he mean to exercise a control 
over the carriages? or did he mean to 
interfere with the by-laws of the compa- 
nies? These were matters which the pub- 
lic were entitled to know before Parliament 
tampered with a subject of such import- 
ance. Before any thing like this was done, 
| the public had a right to know what was 
| the object in view in appointing a com- 
| mittee. 

| The Speaker said the only question was, 
“that five be a quorum.” 

| Motion agreed to. 
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